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Mr. Manon. The purpose of this hearing is to get an understanding 
of several points that have been reported in the press recently and 
which may have a material effect on the financial requirements of the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 1958 and particularly on 
military construction. These are (a) troop strength plans as they 
might be affected by the announced withdrawal of troops from Japan 
and the contemplated recall of troops from other areas and the possible 
effect of the current disarmament talks, and (0) the effect on new 
dollar requirements for obligational authority in the fiscal year 1958 
of current moves by the Department of Defense in attempting to hold 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1958 within the $38 billion estimated 
in the President’s budget. 

I would like to say to the members of the committee that the thought 
in having the Secretary down here was not to go into problems of 
defense generally at this time. It was not the thought that we would 
rehash the things that we have considered earlier in the session or that 
we would project the problems of next year into the discussion here 
today. But we do need some guidance along the lines which I have 
suggested. 

With respect to the questions I have raised, Mr. Secretary, I wish 
you would comment generally. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, when you asked me to come over 
I got to thinking that, if I were in your place and somebody else 
were Secretary of Defense, in light of the situation which you have 
previously described, I would ask the Secretary to come over this 
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morning. When I go to thinking of it in that way, I promptly said 
I would again come before your committee. 

The situation currently is in a state of flux. We h: = times when 
we have to go through our constitutional processes and appropriate 
money for each fise al year. We have to do it with relation to time. 
The timing of a lot of these other things is not under our control. 
They do not phase exactly. So what we really will have to do as soon 
as Congress decides how much money it is going to give us for 195s 
and as soon as I can get the reports from the services 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


REDUCTIONS IN REQUESTED CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Secretary Witson. We do not actually know now, within $971 
million, how much money we are going to get for next year. ‘That is 
about the range of the difference between the action in the Senate and 
the action taken in the House. We have had three different figures for 
the construction money, which your committee is going to talk about 
this afternoon or maybe earlier. The first estimate was about $2.1 
billion. Then we reduced it to $1.9 billion. Now we have a figure of 
$1.665 billion. I understand why your committee wants an explana- 
tion of what is going on. The question before us is, Should we 
spend that much money on construction at this time’ We all know 
that when you put your money in bricks and mortar, it is there for 
quite a long time. You cannot move it to some other place, to some 
other country, or shift it around to other uses. We have cut the 
construction request very drastically from the original request of 
$2.1 billion. The last reduction was on the initiative of the Budget 
Director and was approved by the President. 

The services are currently engaged in making a new shopping list, 
as they call it, on the reduced basis. I think we might set the con- 
struction part of it aside at the moment because other witnesses will 
present in detail to your committee later on what is in it. I suppose 
they will tell you that it is not enough, but that is the figure we are 
now asking for. 


NEED FOR NEW MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Before you set this construction budget aside, I would 
like to raise one question if you would comment on it a little at this 
point. There is a feeling among many people that we have too many 
installations, installations that are not required. That does not neces- 
sarily mean you never would have to have a new installation, but that 
we have some that ought to be deactivated. What is the feeling as 
to whether or not we ‘ought to proceed with new construction when 
we are debating what we should do about deactivating some of our 
old bases ? 

Secretary Wixtson. Deactivating an old base that, for instance, the 
Air Force does not need any more does not give the extended runw ays 
on one that they do need. That is the kind of thing we are faced with. 
We are pretty short of facilities in many places really to complete the 
job. We have a going concern, and we are like a business or a person’s 
ownaffairs. You are livi ing in an old house about to fall down and need 
a new one, but you can live in it for another year if you have to. 
Maybe it needs a new roof or something but you can get along. We 

can make it on this. We do not gener rally fight with bricks and mortar 
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anyhow. You can say that you must have the runways and facilities 
and the docks for your ships and all that kind of business, but you do 
not finally attack the enemy with them. So we decided we could cur- 
tail in this area and take a little more time to look into the future than 
in some of the other areas. 

The appropriation bill for 1958, as I understand it, goes to confer- 
ence between the Senate and the House, and will finally be decided 
shortly. 

EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS ON EXPENDITURES 


The people of the country, and even some folks who are pretty well 
up in the business, continue to get confused between “NOA,” or new 
obligational authority, and the expenditures. Most people do not run 
a double set of books like that. They run on expenditures, how much 
they are spending. Also in this par ticular year we have swept up the 
bookkeeping adjustments in a different way than we did last year and 
the year before. As far as expenditures are concerned, they are turn- 
ing out to be embarrassingly high. I have been trying to analyze the 
reasons for it. There are quite a few, but the biggest one is the im- 
portantly increasing cost trend. Steel is now up $14.50 a ton in a year. 

By the very n: ture of the business it is difficult to get the prices of 
military produc ts down. Our contractors will not take a fixed- -price 
contract for something they are going to make 2 years from now. 
They do not know how much they will have to pay for materials and 
labor. Practically all our contracts for long lead time items have 
escalator clauses or price redetermination clauses in them. We try 
to place short contracts on essentially a fee basis, with a fair profit for 
a job well done, but the big part of it floats with the economy of the 
country. That inc reasing cost trend is bothering us a great deal. We 
have outstanding bills and contracts of about $25 billion—about 75 
percent of whic th is subject to this increasing cost trend. This is the 
= of what we call unliquidated obligations. They include con- 

‘acts made from 3 or 4 years ago right up to this last month. 

“That has quite a leverage on the current business we are placing. 
In other words, we cannot get the expenditure rate down very 

rapidly solely by what we do with relation to new contracts and new 
ohhaelinie, Furthermore, all our blue-collar workers get an in- 
crease when wage rates in industry go up. We treat them fairly. 
When the average rates increase in the areas where we operate ord- 
nance plants or anything else, we step them up rather promptly and 
liberally. It costs more money. 


REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES NEEDED TO ADHERE TO $38 BILLION RATE 


I went over the figures again Saturday morning taking the first 
5 months of this year which are now available. 

Mr. Manon. Fiscal 1957? 

Secretary Wiison. Calendar 1957. This is the expenditures for 
the first 5 months, which as far as I can tell are normal months, and 
involve no special year-end adjustments, no change in our definitions 
of obligations or of expenditures, no change in how we pay people. 
We are now going at the rate of $40.2 billion on an annual basis. 
If we are to adhere to our $38 billion rate of expenditures, I shall 
have to find ways of reducing the rates of capeatrer by about 
$21/, billion, which is quite a job. The other $50 million is “because 
we must make allowance for that much increase in expenditures for 
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interservice activities like the Wherry housing item that slipped into 
the law, and the increasing pension costs. T hus for 1958 the services 
themselves will have to reduce their rate of expenditures by about 
$2.250 billion as compared to this past 6 months. 

We are in the process of finding out what it would do to the mil- 
itary program if we do stay with “the budget estimate of $38 billion. 
I have had no final order to do that yet. In other wor ds, I thought 
it sound to try to find out what was involved in the problem and then 
to get a determination from the President, whether he wants me to 
change the program to that extent, reduce it to that extent and meet 
the original $38 billion expenditure estimate, or will he be willing 
to accept a revised estimate requiring some more money. 


PARTIAL FINANCING 


I interpret the desire of the people across the country, which must 
be influencing you men in connection with the NOA 

Mr. Manon. NOA meaning “new obligational authority” 

Secretary Wirson. That is ; right—that they want to see ra ex- 
penditures reduced, that they want to see the cost of the defense 
of the country cut down. Even at $38 billion expenditures if we 
get only $36 billion of new obligational authority we cannot run at 
the $38 billion rate very long unless we get into partial financing 
which Mr. McNeil and I do not believe in. I know you do not 
believe in it either, Mr. Chairman. In other words, under partial 
financing you start more things than you can finish with the funds 
made available and you have a lot of future trouble if you engage in 
such a procedure. We have taken action to stop partial financing. 

Also the initial request for $38.5 billion NOA was in the light of an 
estimate of $38 billion for expenditures. If we had had an estimate 
of $40 billion for expenditures at that time, I am sure the President 
would not have agreed to the program. He would have thought it 
was too big. So, while the expenditure rate is not absolutely controll- 
ing, it certainly cannot be ignored. 

There is a third thing involved in it. Every year we ask the Joint 
Chiefs to take a 3-year look ahead and give us their recommendations. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, would it be proper at all for 
you to permit us to use the statement that you have just made with 
reference to the partial financing business?’ Would it be proper for 
us to do that? 

Secretary Witson. I would think we should release it. 

Mr. Taner. If you could write the chairman a letter. 

Secretary Witson. How soon do you want me to do it? 

Mr. Taser. We ought to have it tomorrow or the next day. 

Secretary Wirson. Of course I already have a directive out in rela- 
tion to it. I did send the chairman a copy of it. Asa matter of fact, 
the chairman brought the subject up with me and we had already been 
working on it and “had the directive all ready to issue. We just sent 
him a copy of it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Wutson. I think the statement that I do not believe in 
partial financing is a good one to put out. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I would like to see. 
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Secretary Witson. You see, there is some discussion, quite frankly, 
about ihe Soeaee Commission recommendations on an entirely dif- 
ferent way of appropriating expenditure money and making you live 
within the expenditures. If that were the way we were trying to do 
it we would be arguing now about the $38 billion expenditure estimate, 
not the $3814 billion NOA we started out with. We would be arguing 
about the $38 billion and you might be trying to trim that down to 
$36 billion or something of the order. Then we really would be in 
trouble because we are already in trouble by $2,250 billion. I would 
be in trouble for $2 billion more. That would just cause one of those 
big shifts in the military program which have been so expensive in 
the past and waste so much money and possibly risk the security of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Manon. You were about to say there is an additional angle to 
this. 


1959 FISCAL YEAR BUDGET PROBLEMS 


Secretary Wixson. We shortly will be taking a first look at 1959. 
We do not have to finalize that until it goes in the President’s budget 
in January, but the total is so big and has so much detail in it and 
there are so many unresolved problems in it, it is very foolish not to 
try to take a look ahead when you are faced with current problems. 

So there are three things that I am going to try to analyze in the 
next few weeks. They are the expenditure rate, the impact on the 
program of the new money we are getting for 1958, and the tentative 
plan for 1959. The decisions all ought to be made in the light of 
the best facts that can be developed in relation to them. 

Part of the problem is the question of overseas deployments and 
how many people we can get back home in all kinds of ways. Our 
problems are becoming more difficult and confused. There is a big 
argument about the status-of-forces agreement, which has been high- 
lighted recently. That complicates the matter for all of us. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 


PLANNING OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. You say the Joint Chiefs take a 3-year look ahead. 
Have they done that for the forthcoming year ? 

Secretary Wirson. I have some preliminary papers that I have 
just started to study and they are split papers. They do not agree 
as yet on what should be done. 

This spring, in my request to the chiefs asking them to do this 
planning, I gave them a figure for expenditures of $39 billion per year. 

Mr. Manon. For 1958? 

Secretary Wiison. No; an estimate for 1959, 1960, 1961. The pur- 
pose was to develop what the military program should be, what the 
chiefs would recommend, if we had a limitation of $39 billion on 
annual expenditures. There is no use to have one of these foolish 
studies of so-called requirements of 45 or 50 billion dollars. If you 
took all the assumed requirements of the specialists in the business, 
each one looking at what he would like to have for his own segment, 
you would get about a $50 billion program. To cut a figure like that 
down to something reasonable is just too much grief. I thought I 
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would start with a figure that we could plus or minus a billion or so 
and be within the ball park. The question was: If the expenditures 
were held at a $39 billion rate in 1959, 1960, and 1961, how did they 
recommend it should be divided among the three services and what 
personnel strength should be maintained ? 


DISCUSSION OFF THE RECORD 


Secretary Witson. My own opinion is if you have a balanced 
military organization for the main problem of the defense of the 
country in a world war or a sufficiently strong military organization 
to avoid a war, you have enough military strength in any category to 
take care of any other kind of situation in which this Nation might 
become involved. 

I am not ready this morning to give you facts and figures on the 
details but I am spelling out the problems as I see them. 


EXPENDITURE CEILING 


Mr. Manon. Do you think that, as a practical matter, in the light 
of all the facts and circumstances before us at this time, you probably 
will undertake to hold defense spending to the area of $38 billion to 
$40 billion for the next 2 or 3 years? 

Secretary Wison. I think it would be between $38 billion and $ 
billion. 

Mr. Manon. How drastic a change in plans would that decision 
probably require ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. The expenditures for fiscal year 1958 will be 
at least $38 billion as in the budget message. There is no effort. on 
anybody’s part to try to cut that, that is, inside the Government. 
There may be some outsiders who think it ought to be knocked down 
to 30, I do not know, but the less they know ‘about the program and 
the situation the more willing they are to cut it. Anything I say 
also has got to be weighed in the light of possible changes in the 
international situation. I am just telling you how it looks ‘tod: ry. It 
ae today as though the expenditures will be somewhere between 

$38 billion and $39 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, that would be so whether you have 
available to you for all purposes in the fiscal year which begins today 
a total of $70 billion or $69 billion, would it not ? 

Secretary Witson. No, I do not think that would necessarily be 
so. We get pinched by the different accounts, money between the 
services, and that kind of thing. We had an estimate that was rea- 
sonable when we made it a year and half ago at $36 billion for ex- 
penditures in 1957. That was before the increase in steel prices. 
It was also not adjusted upward as it should have been after the 
Congress voted $900 million more into the pot and the whole attitude 
on expenditures, which I was trying to hold down a year ago, sort: of 
got away from me a little bit. That is a ne. espec ially in the Air 
Force. The men in the Air Force thought, Gee, the public wants 
us to expand more. Congress is for it.” They went off and started 
on a big expansion. It is hard to get that attitude changed and to get 
it down. 

To finish on 1957, that is going to turn out now to be about $38.5 
billion instead of $36 billion. 
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Mr. Manon. The total expenditures for fiscal 1957 which ended 
yesterday will be how much? 

Secretary Wirson. About $38.5 billion instead of $36 billion, which 
was the Budget Director’s figure. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What was the 5-month figure you gave us? 

Secretary Witson. The 5-month figure is vat the rate of $40.2 
billion. 

Mr. Wiectesworru. Is that January through May 1957? 

Secretary Wison. January through May. That is where we got 
fooled. Mr. McNeil and I thought last Dec vember it ought to be about 
$36.7 billion on the experience ‘that we had in December, which in- 
cluded November figures, did it not, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNew. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. That is about the rate at which we were going 
then. But you take a rate of $36.7 billion for the first half and $40.2 
billion for the second half, and you get substantially a $38.5 billion 
average for the year as a whole. 

What bothered me, as soon as I could see that we were going to run 
over so badly in 1957, was that the figures that we estimated in De- 
cember for the 1958 expenditure were not valid any more. I could 
see that. Then when I made this analysis again Saturday morning 
on what the current trend was, I am still more bothered by it. 


REQUESTED RESTORATION OF REDUCTION IN 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What you are going to do will influence what we feel 
that we should do, of course. 

Secretary Witson. I think you ought to restore the $971 million the 
Senate has voted, because you are still under where the total is going 
to have to be. We have made an analysis of whether or not we are 
fully funded. Mr. McNeil and I cannot be sure about it right now. 
In our obligational plans, obligations are made and apportionments 
have been made. They are done in dollars and are done on the basis of 
the best estimate at the time. But if 2 years later the cost trend is up, 
we would need some supplemental appropriations or else have to cut 
back other programs if we are to stay within the current obligational 
and expenditure levels. If we were talking about an NOA of $40 
billion and you men were cutting it to $38 billion, I would Say you 
are in the ball park, but when you try to cut it to $35.5 billion or 
something of that general magnitude we will not have a going concern. 


POSSIBLE STRETCHOUT OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. If you thought it was safe you could stretch out some 
of this procurement in aircraft and missiles and bring down the level 
of spending. I do not know how long it would take you to slow down 
the machine to where you would bring it down to your goal. 

Secretary Wiison. There is another practical thing that I would 
like to talk about. We have a debt limit in this country. We collect 
more of our taxes in the first 6 months than we do in the last 6 months. 
The debt. limit is going to get a tight squeeze about the last of this 
year or early next year. There is no question about that. Even if the 
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Department of Defense expenditures come down to $38 billion, it is 
still going to be tight. 


POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. Is it practical to try to bring defense spending down 
to the level of $36 billion ? 

Secretary Wizson. To $36 billion ? 

Mr. Manon. Is it safe or practical ? 

Secretary Witson. No, I would not think so, not short of some real 
disarmament agreements to back it up. Nothing that I can see in 
disarmament is going to come that fast. 

The Chiefs of Staff at Puerto Rico a year ago last April said at 
that time they anticipated expenditures between $38 billion and $40 
billion. I told them at that time that they were on the low side. I 
did mention the increasing cost trend and the problems of higher com- 
pensation. You men all “know the discussions we are having about 
not keeping enough technicians, not being able to keep some of our 
bombers in condition to fly. In that area I do not see how you can 
expect noncommissioned officers and people who have special abilities 
and technical knowledge to work for the Government for too much 
less than they can get in private enterprise. Why should they do it 
and have their families upset by being ordered anywhere over the 
world at any time without notice and have to go and all that kind 
of thing? The answer is that a good many of them do not do it. We 
have too many people training too many people who do not stay with 
us long enough to make it worth while, but we do not know what else 
to do. 

The offsetting factors are that we are still making a struggle to get 
better utilization of manpower, to cut down headquarters, to identify 
any element of extravagance e and w aste, anything we can properly do 
without that will not hurt the military effectiveness of the country. 
I am making a special effort myself to get as many people back home 
as I can, because they are an added cost and hazard abroad. 

(Off the record. ) 


UNDESIRABLE PERSONNEL 


Secretary Wiurson. We have another problem I would like to talk 
to you about which is worrying the Army particularly. We have a 
classification of people we call category 4. They are young men who 
are substandard, either physically, mentally, or temper -amentally. 
The Army has taken a big rap on that one. The Air Force and the 
Navy under their voluntary enlistments can screen them, but the Army 
takes the people that selective service turns over to them. At least 
they think they have to do so. I am having our lawyers look into 
the matter to see if we have to take all the men that selective service 
puts up to us of if we could have higher standards. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

There is no substitute for good judgment. I cannot put it into 
rules, regulations, or directives: We do the best we can with these 
substandard people. Modern technical, complicated weapons and 
equipment have reduced the need for work several men can do. I 
would like to keep most of them out of the service. That is one way 
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we can get the numbers down and still have an elite and competent 
organization and save some money, too. 

The Army people are all troubled by it. I have talked to General 
Taylor and Secretary Brucker about it just this last week. 


(Off the record.) 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, on or off the record, what do you think 
is going to happen to this disarmament business ? 

Seer etary Wirson. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think something may really happen that will 
bring about an agreement to reduce over 1 period of months our 
forces in uniform from approximately 3 piston to a level of 214 
million or less ? 

Secretary Witson. The first step which has been discussed is to cut 
it to two and a half million, two and a half for the Russians and two 
and a half for ourselves, and I think 750,000 for the British and 
French. 

Mr. Taser. That does not include Reserves? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

The very best the military people can do in the Pentagon, in the 
absence of any agreements, is to balance our expenditures between 
defensive needs and retaliatory capability, between forces in being and 
modernization. That is a nice trick but it has to be done. We could 
support 3 million men if we would shut off the research and develop- 
ment and modernization, but after a while if we did this we would 
have an organization which would not be prepared to fight. 


MODERNIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. There would not be much sentiment in the Pentagon 
for maintaining the strength level of 3 million and slighting the 
modernization ¢ 

Secretary Witson. No. It is already down to 2.8 million. 

Mr. Manon. If we are going to have a spending ceiling you have 
to watch it or else you will not get your modernization program. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I ama little hazy on this study that Admiral Radford 
had made some time ago, or a paper somebody wrote about reducing 
our manpower 800,0( "0. Do you recall about that ? 

Secretary Witson. I remember it too well because it made me a 
lot of trouble. It was one of these leaks of a staff paper. I had never 
seen it, and neither had Admiral Radford. It was a theoretical 
staff study trying to look 3 or 4 years ahead. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

You cannot have things cost you more and more and your per- 
sonnel cost you more and more and sti Ly within the same ceiling with 
the same numbers; you can’t do it. 


CIVILIAN PAY INCREASE 


Mr. Manon. It looks as though we might be moving toward a pay 
increase for civilian employees of the Government. What would 
that do to you? 
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Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, you can answer that as well as 
I can. You will either have to increase the budget or reduce the 
numbers. It is just as simple as that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PUBLIC DESIRE FOR EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS 


I interpret it as the intent of Congress and the people that we hold 
down the expenditures. Otherwise the House and the Senate would 
have passed the $3814 billion new obligational authority request. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you know that there is a very powerful senti- 
ment in the country, which is wholly nonpartisan; it has nothing to 
do with the administration, nothing to do with Congress genet rally 
speaking, but there is a tremendous current of feeling that expenses 
should not be raised but that they should come down some; not dras- 
tically perhaps but some. 

Secretary Witson. I think you are correct about it, and it is world- 
wide. 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion what is this worldwide trend probably 
going to lead to? 

Secret: iry Wirson. It may create a more favorable environment for 
disarmaments : agreements, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Manon. I think the attitude of C ongress is that we need to have 
sufficient strength throughout this period through which we are pass- 
ing, and adequate strength at all times. The question is how much 
strength do we need and how can we get it without raising costs up- 
ward and ever upward? Inflation will be with us from now on, 
apparently. 

You have been very frank and Wilsonian here with us this morning 
in expressing your views and thinking this thing through with us. 
It has been very interesting. 

It is very helpful to know what is in your mind, but actually you 
have not clarified anything much except to emphasize the serious 
implications of so many problems confronting you. 

Secretary Witson. I told Mr. McNeil on the way over that if your 
committee members were worried about it I would say move over and 
I would get in and worry with you because that is what I am doing. 

Mr. Manon. You are doing that very effectively. I don’t know 
how much of this can be printed. Some of these things could not 
properly be printed. 

We do appreciate your utter frankness about the whole problem. 

Is there anything else, Mr. Secretary, generally speaking, that you 
can give us which would throw any light on this problem ? 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF 1958 FUNDS 


Secretary Wiison. I would like to say as a practical matter these 
things have to be taken as they come up in our Government processes. 
When you have your conference with the Senate don’t be too tight 
about that $973 million restoration because I assure you it will not 
be wasted and certainly most of it will be needed. It still will not 
underwrite the kind of program I think we have to have as a con- 
tinuing thing. 

Next year you are going to have to argue about some $38 billion new 
obligational authority as I see it. 
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EXPENDITURE TRENDS 


Mr. Manon. If we argue about $38 billion then, it will get to $40 
billion the next, $42 billion the next, and so on. That is one of the 
things that has Congress and the country worried, and I hope the 
Pentagon. I am sure the Pentagon is worried about this thing. 

We were trying somehow to call a halt without wrecking the 
machines. 

REDUCTION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Secretary Wintson. We have had less new obligational authority 
for 4 years or more, I think this is the fifth one now, than expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I guess most of you will recall the criticism I 
got into in the spring of 1953 when we took $5.1 billion out of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. We all remember that. 

Secretary Witson. $300 million of that was all that we picked up 
in trying to improve the effectiveness and do away with things we 
didn’t have to have. The $4.8 billion was excess financing at the 
time. 

Now we have the unobligated balance worked down in our — to 
about $10.9 billion as of June 30, 1957, and to approximately $8.1 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1958. Our unexpended balance has 
also dropped sharply during the past 4 years. 

That $2 billion more that we spent in fiscal year 1957 has come out 
of some place. It could be finishing up programs faster, but no one 
says it is. 

It could be errors in estimating the cost at the time the obligations 
were made. I know part of it is a real increase in fundamental costs. 
There are two different things. One is a poor estimate to begin with 
and the other one isa trend. In other words, you accomplish a thing 
with the same pounds of material and the same man-hours of work 
but you have to pay more for the material and more for the work. 

It is very difficult to do a good job of estimating the cost of some 
of our military productions and activities. The missile business is the 
most difficult. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you have any further ideas in con- 
nection with the problems which we raised in the beginning of this 
hearing which you have not expressed ¢ 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Secretary Witson. I talked about the improvement of standards of 
people in the Army particularly, the need for proper pay for the tech- 
nicians of all the services. This is one of the biggest problems in the 
Air Force because they have the biggest requirement for skilled tech- 
nicians. 

Mr. Manon. In the Army, you mean ? 

Secretary Witson. No. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes, for technicians in the Air Force. I get your 

oint. 

Secretary Witson. Those are real problems. I talked about the fu- 
ture planning which we are working on; which we are not ready to 
put out publicly, but we have to do it soon or otherwise we will make 
a poor job of it from too much pressure in December. We have to 
have some plans. 

To do it right, as soon as we get the appropriation from the present 
Congress, whatever it is, and we know within about $970 million what 
it will be, when we get a chance to study our forward look and to 
analyze our expenditure rates, we will have to come up with some 
modification of the program. 

We are not being given the money that was contemplated last 
December, in new obligational authority. Our expenditures are 
higher than we thought they would be, and when we try to pull down 
the forward look to $39 million, which is the figure I gave the Chiefs 
to work on, we see that that is a pretty drastic thing to do, too. 


INCREASING COSTS 


Mr. Manon. You are afraid that a reduction of a couple billion 
dollars in the present rate of spending might be more than the defense 
program ought to be called upon to sustain 

Secretary Wiuzson. That is a possibility. As I say, there has been 
no final decision made about it. 

Mr. Manon. When will it probably be made, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t know how difficult it will be for the 
President and other people involved to appraise it. It will take us 
somewhere between a month and 2 months—in total it is a very big 
thing—to get it all where we feel we have hold of it and have the 
proper feel of it. 

My personal experience when the trend is against you is that it is 
hard to get realistic and pull a program down and stop its increasing 
cost. For example—this $6 a ton more for steel. That will be on top 
of the increase in costs that have already occurred. 

I am sure that the wage increases will be reflected back in our wage 
rates for blue-collar workers. I feel certain we are also going to have 
to do something about the pay of these technicians. 

We are doing something about a part of the problem. I discovered 
that we had the legal authority now within present classifications to 
give people a proficiency rating above their rank. 


NEED FOR TECHNICIANS 


I might talk about that a little bit. What we need is competent 
workmen and technicians. We do not need any more bosses. One 
of the troubles, if you promote a man who has a rating of a corporal, 
if you promote him to master sergeant he is likely to quit working. 
He thinks he should be a boss. More bosses is not the problem. We 
have plenty of bosses. We need skilled, properly paid workmen in 
the Military Establishment. 

The military people tend to think about the rank and the com- 
mand business all the time. This is of course very necessary in time 
of war. 
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Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you have been very helpful. I do not 
think it is practical to pass the Secretary around for interrogation. 
We have a full committee meeting in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Cannon, [ thought you and Mr. Taber might have some inquiry 
to make with regard to this overall spending and otherwise. 

Mr. Cannon. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I have just one thing to suggest. Personally, I am 
inclined to think that’ the frank statement the S Secretary has made 
with reference to the possibilities and what they mean in the next 
2 or 3 years will be better printed than not. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I agree with you. This can be edited in such 
a way that we can do that. 


FIRMNESS OF CONSTRUCTION REQUEST 


Mr. Sueprarp. As I interpret your statement this morning, Mr. 
Secretary, the budget which we are about to consider, is just an esti- 
mate and there is nothing of substance firmed up as of this moment? 

Secretary Witson. I think I might want to be a little careful about 
what you mean by the budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. The construction budget we are about to consider. 

Secretary Witson. The billion six hundred aiid sixty-five ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. The witnesses who follow will have the shop- 
ping list of the things that will be covered by that request. 

I started out with $3 billion of requirements from the services and 
got it whittled down to $2.1 billion. You would have thought to hear 
the men talk that I would ruin the forces to get it there. Now we get 
it down to $1.665 billion. I don’t know of anything left in it that is 
not badly needed. 

Mr. Sueprarp. [ am not referring to that specifically as to what may 
or may not be badly needed. 

Assuming the whole thing may be badly needed, insofar as the 
presentation that comes before the C ongress for requirements of the 
construction budget, they are subject to a change of operational ap- 
plication—as I interpret your statement this morning—because of the 
unknown factors that you yourself have not yet determined as being 
required insofar as personnel is concerned an various and sundry 
other attributes to which you referred ¢ 

Secretary Winson. We have taken a great deal out now, with the 
feeling that if we have taken out too much we can correct it in the 
January submissions. This is on the low side from my point of view. 
It certainly must be. 

Mr. Suerearp. You are talking about the dollars and the totals. I 
consider that a pertinent factor. 

What I am trying to establish is this, here is a requirement for 
barracks for $114 million. That at the moment doesn’t necessarily 
mean anything because we might have to change the entire procedure 
and apply it for other purposes. That is my point. The firmness of 
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the budget as it is presented is what I am addressing myself to at the 
moment. 

Secretary Wixson. I would say the $1.665 billion is very firm. 

Mr. Manon. Will the projects be firm? 

Mr. Bryant. The projects will be firm when they are brought up 
here by the military. I would like to add to this—and I think it goes 
directly to the point you brought up, Mr. Sheppard, and that you 
brought up, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman—you are worried that the allocations of 
these P ftindds may be put in the wrong places because of some uncer- 
tainties in the future with respect to strength, missions, and so forth. 

Mr. Srerparp. Not necessarily in the wrong places, but I want to 
know what comes first and whether or not when you come up to make 
your presentations they will actually mean what is conveyed to us 
as expenditures requirements. ‘That is what I am trying to determine. 

From the policy the Secretary has outlined I am at a loss to under- 
stand how firm your presentation can be with a lot of elasticity in it. 

Mr. Bryant. The elasticity is being taken out now, sir, if I might 
make that clear 

We had this list. this firm list, which as Mr. Wilson said started out 
with 3 plus billion. That was whittled down in the review period. 

First things first, and we got it down to $2.1 billion, and then went 
down to $1.9 billion. 

Now, under the new and limited request for appropriation of $1.665 
billion, some of these individual projects will have to be postponed in 
favor of something that is in the opinion of the military of prior im- 
portance today. That is ex: uctly what they are now doing to bring 
to the front the sum total of that $1.665 billion. 

Again, in that connection, I would like to say that in the develop- 
ment of this program we had Mr. Wilson’s thinking, and we safe- 
guarded wherever necessary the possibility of improving a facility 
which might not fit the new pattern either as to strength or use. The 
things that are in here Mr. Wilson and I are satisfied are demonstrable 
and justifiable requests and can be so demonstrated to your satisfaction. 


REDUCTION IN JUNE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHeprarp. What prompted my question was the aeeaenee 
On or about June 3 you reduced the planned obligation of the Navy 
from $433 million previously submitted to Congress as being firm and 
required and in effect for almost the entire fiscal year to about $408 
million. You have reasons for doing that. You must have had some 
reason. 

Secretary Wirson. That was part of an overall reduction of $500 
million in the previously planned obligations for fiscal year 1957. The 
Navy share of that reduction was $150 million, and the Navy decided 
to apply $25 million to the military construction account. That is just 
what happened. 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of the origin of the shifting, neverthe- 
less the shift was made / 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 
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FIRMNESS OF CONSTRUCTION REQUES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What I am trying to find out now is whether the 
Bureau of the Budget will do an about-face atfer this budget is passed 
and do the same general thing again. What I am trying to do is to 
find out which is factual and which is not. 

Secretary Wison. All I can tell you is what 1 think about it 
myself. I cannot say what. the Budget Director and the President 
might assume next January. I don’t know. 

[am trying to say that I think what is left in here now is plenty 
firm and should be passed, I went.along with the $200 million off the 
first time. I wanted to take about $50 million of that off on an 
expenditure which I didn’t think should be made, anyway. I talked 
with the President and said, “I will find another $150 million.” 

I thought I did a good tough job whittling it down from $3 billion 
to $2.1 billion. We arbitrarily now take off more. We don’t want to 
build any monuments to our mistakes in planning in brick and mortar. 
We can get down to this without any serious damage to the program 
for 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record. ) 

Secretary Wixtson. I would like to say this is a tough reshuffle for 
the people i in the services. They had 10 days to do it. That is a good 
chore. They worked very hard on it. 

Mr. Manon. We will interrogate them as to that point. 

Any more questions / 

Secretary Witson. As far as 1 am concerned you can imerease it 
some but don’t cut it any more. 


ABILITY OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO CONTROL INFLATION 


Mr. Sixes. You spoke of the need for higher wages or other incen- 
tives to hold the trained personnel, the technicians in the services. We 
recognize that that is a very serious problem. 

Yet if you raise the wages of skilled personnel, on tomorrow in- 
dustry will raise their wages and will charge the bill back to the 
Government because in large measure they are using these technicians 
on Government work. So you would be right back where you were 
It is just another round of inflation. The Department of Defense 
is the biggest spender in the country. Is there not something the 
Department of Defense can do to stop the continual spiral of in- 
flation ? 

Secretary Wiison. We are not the ones that are responsible for 
it. As long as the budget is balanced, the Federal Government itself 
is not adding to the inflationary pressures. Other things are doing 
it. Speculation and the abuse of credit contribute to it. Also re- 
cent wage increases that are way past any possible increase in pro- 
due tivity, result in price increases. 

Mr. Srxes. You help add to it when you pay the $6 steel price in- 
crease without Be 

Secretary Wirson. I didn’t protest the labor agreements, either. 
That was not my business. 

Mr. Manon. We protest. We say we regret the increase in steel 
prices, 
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Secretary Witson. But you don’t protest the increase in the wages 
that makes the price increases necessary. 

Mr. Srxes. I take it your answer is “No,” you don’t think the De- 
partment of Defense can help do anything to stop inflation ¢ 

Secretary Wuson. I don’t think we can except by cutting the total 
program. If we can safely cut the program that will relieve the 
economy of that much business. When we have this stretchout to 
meet the expenditure rate I expect to hear from some of you when 
you won’t like what we do in your districts. That is in the cards. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you something about the construction pro- 
gram itself. It is still an expensive construction program and you 
say it has been modified a number of times. Is the $1.665 billion figure 
the figure referred to by the President when he said a further reduc- 
tion was being made last weekend ? 

Secretary Witson. That is the $1.665 billion. That is the one 
we will validate for you. 

I would like to tell you that the present rate of expenditures on 
construction is between $1.9 billion and $2 billion, so this is a reduc- 
tion from what is going on now in addition to a big reduction on 
what had been planned. 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask you if the construction item requests that 
are left in the budget are going to be submitted in order of priority ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. I note you are planning to close some bases and the 
chairman has just indicated that is a healthy thing to do if there 
is no requirement for them. I note also you are not utilizing fully 
some of the bases that you have even though they do have excellent 
facilities, such as long runways, and I cannot help but wonder if, in 
view of the downward trend in the personal strength of the services 
which seems to be in prospect if we should go very far in a construc- 
tion program at this time, if it would not be better to defer the whole 
thing for a matter of months? 

Secretary Wiison. I think this is a pretty drastic cut, more than 
20 percent. If you put it in terms of manpower, after all it is tied 
up with manpower finally, this would be equivalent to cutting your 
military strength from 2.8 million to about 2.2 million. This would 
be a pretty big cut. 

Mr. Srxzs. I don’t follow you there. We are talking about con- 
struction now. 

Secretary Wirson. I know, but it goes along with people. If we 
would eliminate the whole Military Establishment we would eliminate 
all the construction. There is a necessary relation to it. 

I am just pointing out that this is a very drastic treatment of the 
business right now. 

Mr. Bryant. Might I address myself to that question? I can see 
what is troubling you and it has troubled us. The answer is that post- 
poning these priorities, these facilities construction programs, that is 
eliminating the program which this supports. 

Mr. Manion. Modernization program. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. We have to house something which 
already has been approved and which is coming along. The deferral 
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of the facility to utilize that makes the other project more expensive 
and in the end it costs more money. It has to be put some place and 
it has to be utilized. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norrewn. I have been very much interested in your testimony. 
1 have no questions to ask of you except I do want to say this, that I 
know that I want you to have-all of the money that you need. Some- 
how I have never been able to get the confidence in some of our would- 
be friends of the world, and T have not had for a long time, and I 
do not have now. So far as I am concerned I want you to have all 
of the money that we need to give you, and then I am hopeful, and 
believe, that you will spend it ‘adv isedly. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten? 
REQUESTS FROM FIELD ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary I have noted much evidence presented 
in connection with the overall military budget through the years 
which are confirmed by your statement now when you say that never 
in 4 years have you seen 1 field commander recommend a reduction of 
even 1 man, 

Secretary Wuson. Just like Congressmen. I don’t find any Con- 
gressmen recommending any reductions in their districts. 

Mr. Wurrren. With the military people requested to prepare a re- 
quest for the funds they needed to meet what they thought was the 
overall objective, this year the sum total of what they recommended 
and requested for this year’s expenditure was something like 4814 
billion. 

Secretary Witson. That is what it was last year. This year I said, 
“We will not do it that way. We will not start out with what every- 
body would like to have and thinks he ought to have. We will put 
a limitation on it, and within that we will say how we should divide 
it u 

Mr. Wuarrren. How close to that ceiling did your people request ? 
Was the total up to the ceiling? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. They took the figures literally that I 
asked them to use, but each of the services w anted a bigger share of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. And by the time you put the three together 

Secretary Wirson. If you put the three together you would have 
another 

Mr. Wurrren. $481, billion. 

Secretary Wison. ‘No, it was less than that. As I recall it was 
about $5 billion more than the total ceiling. 

Mr. Wuirtten. The other thing I note is that you say we will have 
to spend $38 to $39 billion in your judgment, in the neighborhood of 
40, for the next 3 years. That is the present outlook. I believe I 
understood you correctly in saying that? 

Secretary Witson. And even that expenditure would contemplate 
some reduction of forces. 

Mr. Waurrren. The point I am getting to is in the overall economy, 
whatever defense we may need, if our purpose was to prevent any 
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inflation to the degree you could, about the only way to control the 
expenditure of the services is to have a ceiling. 

I am not trying to argue at the moment where the ceiling should 
be. But since all the commanders ask for the absolute limit you 
permit, and since each of the services wants a bigger share of the 
overall limit, we don’t have much way to control Federal expendi- 
tures for the military except to have aceiling. Isthat right? 

Secretary Witson. I think that is right. I got awfully tired of the 
argument in the last 4 years of which did I put first, the security of 
the country or balancing the budget. I got tired of that one. 

Mr. Wuirten. I can appreciate you would and we have to have 
whatever defense we need. I accept that. We might argue as to 
what it should be. But so far as the inflationary trend and so far as 
controlling the services, you have to have a ceiling. 


CAUSES OF INFLATION 


Now I would like to ask this: If we have to spend 38 or 39 billion 
dollars for the next number of years, do you see any way except for 
part of that to be financed through inflation as it has been almost 
continuously for the 15 years I have been here? 
Secretary Wiuson. I don’t think any of it needs to be financed 
through inflation. I don’t think that is what is bringing about infla- 
tion in the country. The inflationary things that happen—and 1] 
guess I am looking for trouble—are the high rapid increase in wages 
pushed so hard by the labor unions way past any increase in produc- 
tivity which can be achieved. That is a pressure promoting inflation 
in the country that no one seems to know how to deal with. 
The second thing that contributes to it was the effort to get the 
farm prices up, the extra subsidies for the farmers, that is going on 
all the time. 
You can rationalize that, because if you are going to let the work- 
man and the manufacturer get away with it you will have to have 
some protection for the unorganized farmers. 
Mr. Manon. Farm prices are down and farm income is down. 
Secretary Witson. Farm prices are not down. From when? 
Mr. Manon. Well, they have been gradually going downward for 
several years. You are talking probably about the expenses of the 
Department of Agriculture. That is a different problem. 
Secretary Wixson. Sure. That is a subsidy for farmers. They 
don’t produce any more food for that money. | 
Mr. Wnuirren. Mr. Secretary, you are getting into my field as I 
sometimes get into yours. I am chairman of the Agricultural subeom- 
mittee. Farm incomes are down about 20 percent. The price at the 
grocery store after you add the middleman’s cost which involves the 
labor situation you refer to, cost of living to the consumer, has gone 
up. Farm income has gone down drastically and so have farm prices. 
Secretary Wiison. Of course, I don’t want to get into any argu- 
ment about the farmers. I hope to be a farmer myself before I get 
too much older. 
But to the degree that you subsidize the farm business directly or 
indirectly you contribute to inflation in my opinion. 
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The third thing is the high interest rate. That is inflationary in a 
sense because people pay more and there is nothing more added to the 

value of the product. 

The high interest rates are a reflection of the tighter money con- 
ditions and an effort on one hand to try to shut off some expansion 
in the country by making it more expensive and if the people didn’t 
have money they couldn’t go ahead with new houses, new plants, and 
whatnot at the same rate. 

But the indirect effect of that may be inflationary because you 
pay more and you don’t get any more value in the product, that is, 
it adds to costs and prices. 

A man who buys an automobile or a house has to pay more financing 
charges. The automobile or the house is no better. 

A manufacturer who has to borrow the money he is operating on has 
an added cost of doing business. The product is no more valuable. 
Those are three things that the Department of Defense has nothing 
to do with. We cannot control them. We have nothing to say about 
it but it affects our costs. 

Mr. Wuirren. Pursuing this matter further, and I respectfully 
differ with some of your statements as to the major factors that 
enter into this, but as to this 38 or 39 billion dollars a year I want to 
preface my question with this—you cannot overestimate the value 
of the contribution of the military where we need it for defense so 
I don’t want that to get into it. However, as to contribution to our 
general economy, or productive economy, there is no production. The 
cost is just a penalty that we have to pay for protection. We have 
all this cost and all these people who necessity dictates, we have, but 
neither contributes production for the general economy ; 

Do you believe it is possible for this Nation to have a production 
that will enable them to siphon off the energy and efforts equal to 
shortly under $40 billion and not have it felt in the rest of the 
economy by inflation? Can our economy support, even though it be 
necessary, about $40 billion worth of energy and effort which goes to 
nothing except defense, and again I do not want the record to leave 
me on a limb. I recognize defense is essential. Can we provide it 
without its being felt in our general economy and showing up in 
inflation or something of a similar nature ? 

Secretary Wirson. I think you could in the range of 38 to 40 billion 
dollars. I have my own reasons for thinking that. We have a very 
prosperous economy in our country. The people on the average are 
all doing quite well. On the average every man has more than his 
father had, considerably more. He has a better house to live in, he has 
a better automobile, he has household appliances, radio, television, and 
many other things that his father never had. 

We could support this rate of expenditure all right if it is neces- 
sary to the security of our country. I think it is necessary unless we 

can reach some sound disarmament agreements in the world. I have 
no control over that, either. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to strike an argument but I am very 
much interested in your reaction and your opinion. The military is 
the biggest buyer, the biggest user of plants and of men; requires the 
most financing, ete. 
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Pursuing the matter one step further, factors may prevent you from 
doing it, but if United States Steel raises its price $6, or if the steel 
industry does, and you merely get Congress to provide you more 
money to pay it you contribute greatly to inflation. On the other 
hand, if you were to say we have so many dollars and the higher you 
raise your prices the less we will buy, so they can see that instead of 
passing on this increased price, the volume is cut to the point to bal- 
ance off the increased price, to the degree that you could do that, not 
forgetting defense, you would be contributing toward holding down 
inflation ; would you not? 

Is that not a place where the military should, insofar as latitude will 
permit you, also contribute toward holding down inflation? I think. 
with all your effort, even our essential defense spending is the major 
factor in the inflationary spiral. 

Secretary Wiison. When we try to hold to the $38 billion expendi- 
tures budgeted in January we are trying at least in part to do what 
you suggest. If we could do away with our military budget and cut 
the taxes in proportion, and the people who didn’t have to pay the 
taxes any more would work for that much less, then you would have 
a deflationary trend in the country. But that is not what the people 
have in mind to do. 

You cut taxes and they intend to spend the money themselves for 
their own purposes instead of for the security of the country. You 
would be right back where you are now if you had enough time to 
convert from defense to other peacetime production, and other in- 
flationary pressures remained the same. 

If we cut defense production tomorrow morning, just canceled 
everything, we would have a minor recession in the country while we 
were getting readjusted. You could even have a depression because 
you would have upset about 10 percent of our economy. The trouble 
is that you can shut down activities faster than you can create new 
ones to take their places. Important localized unemployment occurs. 

Some of you remember the adjustment after World War IT and the 
Korean war. I like to talk about some of these kinds of things, too. 
I don’t quite claim to be an economist but I know something about it. 
It used to be part of my job, and it still is. 

You will remember when we rather rapidly adjusted our expendi- 
ture rates when the Korean war was over and we had a minor reces- 
sion in the country. It didn’t last long but we had it. We had more 
unemployed people and it took time to get it readjusted. 

I believe that the reduction I am talking about right now may be 
enough to temporarily relieve some inflationary pressure, but it is 
taking it off in a way I don’t like, and that is unemploying some people 
temporarily until they shuffle around, compete for jobs and hold the 
wage rates down for a while. That is a tough way to have to do it. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I regret my time has run out for I would like to 
develop this matter further. How we run our defense is the major 
factor. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume this hearing at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Wilson, we appreciate your coming down. 

Secretary Wixson. I appreciate the fact that I felt I could speak 
frankly to this group. 
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REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. McNeil, we had Secretary Wilson before us all 
morning. I know some of that testimony will have to be deleted from 
the record, but some of it no doubt will remain and be printed. Ap- 
proximately how much money are we spending in the Department 
of Defense on military public works? How much did we spend in 
fiscal 1956 and during the fiscal year which ended yesterday, generally 
speaking ? 

Mr. McNew. For 1956 and for 1957 it will be approximately $1.9 
billion. 

Mr. Manon. To state it in broader terms it would be approximately 
$2 billion a year. 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for an appropriation of $1.6 billion, 
which will place you in the position of asking for less money than you 
are actually spending. That sort of program ultimately will either 
bring down expenditures or get you in trouble. 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. It will bring down axpenesianes 
because the unobligated funds available for new starts after July 1, 
1957, will be about $354 million, plus an item of $32 million which is 
classified, for a total of $386 million. 

If the full amount of $1.665 billion were appropriated, that would 
give a total of about $2 billion available for new starts, of which 
without question some $400 million would remain unobligated at the 
end of the year. In the normal course of business, that would be 
equivalent to only 2 to 3 months’ business. So if it were done on an 
orderly basis it would mean a construction program in 1958 of cer- 
tainly not to exceed $1.650 billion and it could be even a few dollars 
less than that. 

Mr. Manon. Since we are spending at the rate of $40 billion a year 
in the Department of Defense and since the Secretary wants to bring 
expenditures down to 38 or 39 billion dollars, would it be wise to post- 
pone the consideration of military public works and not consider this 
request until January 1958 ? 

Mr. McNew. I would not think so, sir. I would suggest going 
ahead on an orderly basis, because a public works program of the 
$1.665 billion size would be one which I believe under any circum- 
stances would fit into a $38 billion or $39 billion expenditure rate; 
$2.1 billion new obligational authority would probably result in ex- 
penditures which w ould not fit into a $38 billion or $39 billion total 
expenditure bracket. Certainly the $1.665 billion would. It could 
be even a trifle higher, for a well-balanced program. So I think that 
processing the bill this month and then proceeding on an orderly basis 
would be “really the intelligent thing to do, all things considered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REVIEW 


Mr. Manon. You in the Department of Defense did not actually 
have an opportunity to go through, item by item, these military public 
works programs, I assume. That being the case, how can the Secre- 
tary of Defense be as positive as he was this morning in saying that 
$1.6 billion in new money was a very low minimum ? 
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Mr. McNett. T think very simply, sir. The list that would have 
supported the $1.9 billion request was completed. To support the 
request for $1.9 billion there was a priority list of $1.9 billion plus 
about $300 million of additional projects, bringing the total of proj- 
ects up to about $2.2 billion. 

Mr. Manon. You had those actual projects before you ? 

Mr. McNeit. Yes. That was all done and supported item by item. 
Then the amount was arbitrarily adjusted downward to $1.665 billion. 
Essentially there will be no new projects that were not in the other 
lists, although there will be another screening to take out 15 percent 
more. Generally there will be no item in the new proposal which has 
not already been reviewed, unless there is an exception, but the exe 7 
tion would also have been carefully reviewed. There may be only 
2 or 3 of those. 


ERROR IN ESTIMATING TOTAL EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you have been in the business of han- 
dling defense appropriations in the Pentagon, making projections of 
obligations and expenditures, for a very long time. How could it 
happen that the people in the Department of Defense misjudged the 
total expenditures for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
en ended yesterday by the wide margin of about $2 billion or 

$2.5 billion? 

Mr. MeNer. Particularly after a 9-year record of being almost 
precise. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What is the answer? There is bound to be an 
answer. I may have heard parts of it. I do not have it in mind as 
well as I would like to. 

Mr. McNem. There are probably about 5 principal reasons but I 
think 3 are worth stressing. One, in the past, the records usually 
indicated less than half of the procurement contracts placed in the first 
6 months of a fiscal year as compared to the last 6 months. Usually, 
in fact, it was not much over a third. With that pattern existing for 
years, with say one-third of the contracts placed in the first 6 months 
and two-thirds in the last 6 months, you could forecast expenditures 
accurately. In 1957 more than half the business was placed in the 
first 6 months with a large part of that in the first quarter, which 
meant that the old contracts were spending out at the normal rate 
but the new contracts started to spend before the year was over. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. McNet. Of course, it is not just one thing. Sometimes it is 
a combination of things. Next, one of our services started to use the 
obligational authority available by placing it over a broader area of 
business by so-called partial financing. I think the engine contract 
which was brought out in your hearings is an ex: umple where within 
the amount available for obligation an amount of $32 million was 
posted as an obligation. Actually the series of contracts covered 
by 6 MIPR’s was for $179 million worth of engines, which meant 
that the $32 million would have been expended by August 1. If 
the whole amount had been obligated for the engines, the $179 mil- 
lion, would be spent over 2 to 3° years. By using only $32 million 
for this purpose and then using the remaining $147 million to buy 
other items, the total amount is spent out more quickly. 
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Prices had something to do with it also. Prices particularly have 
an effect whenever you ‘start ona partial financing basis because then 
you do not know where you stand. On the full ‘financing basis you 
can usually adjust your obligations much earlier. That is, if you 
know the prices are going up for steel, then you set aside that much 
to complete the project, but the minute you stop doing that a higher 
percentage of your money spends out early : 

With the steps which have been taken, going back to a full funding 
basis, I think some adjustments have to be made in the program. 
Every effort will be made to make adjustments in those items which 
are least, essential, whether it is a missile or aircraft. There may 
be some stretchout in order to get as well balanced a program as 
we can and come out in the 38-plus bracket for expenditures. [ 
think it can be done, but it is going to be a tough job. 


PROGRAMS TO BE STRETCHED OUT 


Mr. Manon. You believe, then, that in fiscal 1958 and fiseal 1959 
we will be able to stay within the 38 to 39 billion dollar area? 

Mr. MoNet. I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can you do that without stretching out some of 
these programs? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What programs will you probably stretch out which 
are pretty important? 

Mr. McNei. You already know of the B-52 and the KC-—135, 
which were adjusted to a rate of 15 per month. I think there prob- 
ably will be other models of aircraft, both in the Air Force and the 
Navy, which may have their lead times adjusted. Normally, if you 
have financed them for a reasonable lead time, that would mean that 
you would not have to have obligational authority to the extent of 
the stretchout, but to the extent we have either approved or gone 
along with lead times which were too short—and I think we have in 
some instances—it means that when you put it back to normal lead 
time you still need the obligational authority to cover the program 
on a fully funded basis even though it will not spend out as fast. 


PARTIAL FINANCING 


For example, in a letter that I filed with the Senate on the well 
publicized directive 7200.4 I tried to explain that one result was to 
reestablish normal lead times where they were too short. If they are 
too long, of course you adjust them downward. I am certain that 
we have aircraft that have lead times of 12 months where they 
should be 14 or 15. On the B-52 the lead time was set at 15 months. 
I think that is too short. I think it has to be 17 months or possibly 
even 18 months. You people mentioned in your committee report 
you would like to see the money stay behind the B—52, and I think we 
can do that very nicely and very smoothly by just leaving the money 
exactly as you suggested but by establishing the lead time at. 18 
months. While it will require ‘ } months more “ob igational authority, 
it will be funded on a solid basis. 
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To the extent that we extend lead times we consume obligational 
suthority in this particular year without its creating spending prob- 
lems the following year. 

Mr. Wilson mentioned this morning, and I think he was correct, 
that we still do not know precisely the magnitude of this partial 
financing problem in the Air Force. We think we know it. pretty 
close and by August or September we should have it all worked out 
because we are going to try to take a look at the lead time on every 
major contract and program. If the lead time for a particular item 
is 12 months now and should be 14 months, we will make it 14 months, 
find out how much obligational authority it takes to cover that, and go 
to the next item and come out so it is as clean as we know how to 
make it. 

Mr. Manon. I read in the paper that Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Garlock had written a letter or stated in a hearing or made 
a public statement otherwise to the effect that this directive in his 
opinion would not adversely affect the Air Force during the coming 
fiscal year. Is that correct? 

Mr. NcNet. I think that is correct, in this way: If their program 
is adjusted so their expenditures are in the neighborhood of the 
expenditure estimates shown in the budget, the obligational authority 
that they have will provide for the lead time which is necessary to 
put it on a full funding basis. If you went at it from the expenditure 
viewpoint, the directive will just put the business on a clean basis 
without it in itself affecting the program. On the other hand, if you 
apply the directive it will have the effect of straightening out the 
program and reducing expeditures also. 

Mr. Manon. Do the officials of the Air Force agree with your state- 
ment as to the engine procurement program involving about $170 
million ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, except that they would still contend that it was 
a smart way to buy the engines. I would not agree with that. But 
as to the facts of the case, yes, because they are in black and white. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much money may be involved in 
this sort of so-called partial financing ? 

Mr. McNem. We know of $650 million in the so-called preproduc- 
tion and advance components accounts. It will take that much of the 
1958 obligational authority to make those two Air Force accounts 
whole. On letters of intent the amount will be about $400 million to 
make those whole. As to any remaining balance, we just do not know 
for sure. We are certain there are some, but we do not know the 
volume. 

We would still propose to finance or fund the ICBM and the IRBM 
on a level-of-effort. basis. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What do you mean by “level of effort” ? 

Mr. McNet. We are financing this development program from 
August 1 to August 1, because at ‘this juncture we still are not in the 
position of ordering a specific number of items. At some time, and 
I would like to think it will be for the 1959 budget, if either the 
IRBM or ICBM is ready for the production of hardware—and cer- 
tainly we ought to have a forecast of it by that time—it will be in 
for X number of missiles at X dollars instead of a level-of-effort 
type of funding. 


\ 
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There are several other missiles which have been on that type of 
funding also, as, for example, the Navaho, and the Snark. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNew. There are 3 or 4 decisions like that. It will certainly 
ease the situation as far as other adjustments, items to be eliminated 
or stretched out, because this one item alone takes care of a very sub- 
stantial amount of the difference between the budget estimate of ex- 
penditures and the current rate of expenditures in the Air Force. So 
if 3 or 4 decisions like that can be made, the stretchout will be limited. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUTURE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Manon. If we reduce our Armed Forces within the next 1, 2, or 
> years from, say, 2.8 million to 2.5 million, where would these reduc- 
tions probably be made—in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the 
Marines, or all of them ¢ 

Mr. McNeuw. I think there would be some reductions in all, not 
necessarily percentagewise the same, but I think there would be some 
adjustments in all. 

Mr. Manon. Where would the heaviest reduction probably be? 

Mr. McNeiz. That is really a question beyond me. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the feeling that regardless of whether 
there is or is not a disarmament agreement, the Great Powers prob- 
ably will reduce their armed forces? 

Mr. McNett. I think it is moving in that direction, yes, regardless 
of whether there is or is not a disarmament agreement. 

Mr. Manon. Why is it moving in that direction—because of the 
lessening of world tensions or because of the weight on the people of 

carrying such programs or what ? 

Mr. McNet. I think it is just the overall weight, the increasing 
burden of carrying a large military program, the increasing cost of 
every unit of equipment and the increasing cost, particularly in our 
case, of the people themselves. Yet I do not see that any of them 
are breaking up their military machines. A reduction of 5 or 10 per- 
cent; yes, you can see a move of that kind coming. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have a written statement on the apportionment 
program ? 

Mr. McNett. I have. 

Mr. Manon. How long is that statement ? 

Mr. McNeu.. I have 10 pages. I can probably brief it a little bit if 
vou choose. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not just proceed. 


APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. McNet. When I appeared before this committee last March, 
we touched briefly on the status of the apportionment procedures with 
respect to the military construction appropriations. I stated then 
that we anticipated that procedures would be issued in the near fu- 
ture, to be effective with the beginning of fiscal year 1958. Such 
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procedures were approved and issued by Secretary Wilson as of May 
29, 1957. 

I would like to take a few minutes of the committee’s time to go 
back to fiscal year 1952 and discuss the circumstances which gen- 
erated the apportionment procedures for this appropriation which 
have been in operation from fiscal year 1953 to the present time. I 
am sure you all remember the French Moroccan situation and the 
extensive hearings, investigations, and reports by this committee as 
well as other congressional committees of both Houses. In the in- 
vestigation conducted by the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap 
propriations of the House, under the chairmanship of Mr. Riley, it 

was found quite difficult to determine the amounts of funds which 
were apportioned, allocated, and obligated for this construction. 
Granted, there were circumstances subsequent to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea which contributed to the conditions under which this 
construction was being undertaken. Nevertheless, under the normal 
apportionment procedures in effect at the time, there was no docu- 
ment which indicated the exact amount of money apportioned for 
that construction. For such reasons, the committee was critical of 
the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. A study 
of the apportionment procedures then in effect was instituted and a 
system was developed to establish certain control points which identi- 
fied apportionments, allocations, and obligations. As a result of this 
study, procedures were issued by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget on November 6, 1952, effective with the commencement of 
fiscal year 1953. Under these procedures, funds were apportioned 
and identified for specific locations, and obligational limitations were 
established for each one of those locations, in addition to the total 
obligational limitation shown on the apportionment form. Adjust- 
ments or changes of those amounts for each location were subject to 
apportionment actions. In other words, savings in the approved 
program at one installation could not be utilized to cover overruns 
in the approved program at other installations without going through 
the normal apportionment channels to receive the Bureau of the 
judget’s approval. The uncertainties of that period, together with 
the lack of proper advance planning, warranted such limitations. 

As late as fiscal year 1954, when no appropriations were requested 
for the Army and the Navy and with a very limited amount. re- 
quested for the Air Force, it was felt that the apportionment pro- 
cedures then in effect served a very useful purpose, again for the 
reason that there was no program presented for your consideration 
at. that time by Army or Navy. The procedures facilitated the appli- 
cation of available funds to finance the new authority granted by 
the Congress and to mesh the old programs with new programs by 
defunding all items at specific locations no longer required and ap- 
plying the funds to new requirements at other locations. However, 
the procedures were extremely limiting and did not provide the 
necessary flexibility for orderly program management. This was 
especially true in light of the more stable situation and improved 
advance planning of construction programs. As a result of the 
more thorough planning, we are at the point where the earlier limited 
and cumbersome procedure is no longer deemed necessary. 

In July 1956, we proposed revisions in the apportionment pro- 
cedures to the Bureau of the Budget which would eliminate station 
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by station control of funds. In lieu thereof we proposed a pro- 
gram type of control. We envisioned a system whereby the military 
departments would determine the program which they desire to 
fund in line with congressional actions as soon as practicable after 
appropriations are made. The estimate for that program would be 
apportioned against the total program. 

On February 5, 1957, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
by a letter to the Secretary of Defense, rescinded some of the more 
restrictive procedures established for construction appropriations by 
his letter of November 6, 1952. This letter abolished schedule B 
and instituted a new apportionment procedure. Funds for these ap- 
propriations are to be apportioned under five major categories as 
follows: 

7A. Public works construction: This will cover the acquisition of 
land for, and construction of, public works constituting construction- 
program categories, i. e., the construction or acquisition programs 
usually authorized in specific dollar amounts in the military public 
works authorization acts. Public-works construction for Reserve 
forces, if financed from these appropriations, will be excluded and 
shown separately on line 7E. 

7B. Minor construction: This will cover minor construction not 
covered by specifically authorized construction-program categories, 
when general amounts for minor construction are financed from these 
appropriations. 

7C. Planning: This will cover their advance-planning activities. 

7D. Supporting activities: This will cover activities which directly 
or indirectly support the public works construction program. 

7E. Reserve forces construction: This will cover construction for 
Reserve Forces requirements when such construction is financed from 
these appropriations. 

Under category 7A funding will be apportioned for all construction 
which is covered by specific authorizations. Under category 7B funds 
will be apportioned to finance construction authorized under the gen- 
eral provision of 408 of the authorizing legislation. It will finance 
minor construction projects whose cost does not exceed $200,000. 
Category 7C will finance all planning activities. Category 7D will 
finance work which is authorized by general legislation. It will in- 
clude such activities as funds for access roads which are transferred to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, together with funds in support of the 
Capehart housing program and other similar activities. Category 
TE will be used only in the Air Force apportionment inasmuch as the 
Air Force is the only Department which is financing its Reserve 
forces construction from the military construction appropriation. 
The other two military departments have separate appropriations for 
their Reserve forces construction. The authorization for this fund- 
ing is included in Public Law 783, 81st Congress, 2d session, as 
amended. The exclusion of contingencies will only apply to major 
categories 7A and 7E and will be funded as I have previously men- 
tioned. i 

The procedures established by the Bureau of the Budget’s letter of 
February 5 are generally in accordance with our recommendation of 
July 1956. They differ in detail whereby they specify a 15 percent 
overprograming whereas our proposal did not specify a specific over- 
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programing amount. They further differ in the number of cate- 
gories for the apportionment of funds. Our letter had recommended 
3 categories; the Bureau specified 5. 

The Bureau’s letter of February 5, specified no definite reports or 
schedules but it requested that the Department of Defense, together 
with the Bureau of the Budget, develop an appropriate system where- 
by reports would be prepared and submitted. The directive issued by 
the Secretary of Defense provides for such a report acceptable to the 
Bureau of the Budget which will be a year-end report showing the 
status of thep rogram as to items under contract, items for which 
funds have been apportioned but not under contract, and items which 
may require additional funds. It will further show more accurately 
the current working estimates based on actual contract awards and 
will provide a reasonably accurate yardstick with respect to cost, utili- 
zation of authority, and general progress of the construction program. 

The military departments will have management control over price 
adjustments within the approved program and will be limited only by 
the authorizing legislation for an installation. Notwithstanding the 
greater firmness of our present programs, it is anticipated that cer- 
tain line items may experience difficulties in proceeding to early con- 
tract award. Such difficulties may arise due to “slippages” of design, 
site conditions, real estate problems, treaty rights and similar prob- 
lems. To take care of this contingency and to allow for required flexi- 
bility, a program in excess of the dollars could be approved so that 
the line items of lower priority could be ready for substitution in case 
a higher priority item was delayed for any of the reasons mentioned 
above. 

It has been the practice to include in the estimate for presenta- 
tion to the Congress, for authorizing legislation as well as appropri- 
ation, a percentage for contingencies for each line item. Admittedly, 
every line item will not have a requirement for this contingency. 
However, since this estimate represents the best judgment of the 
engineers well in advance of the time at which an actual contract 
can be awarded, it is physically impossible to predetermine which 
individual items may or may not require contingencies, or in what 
amount. Under these new procedures the amount for contingencies 
is excluded in estimating the dollars required for line items. How- 
ever, in order to provide for the funding of contingencies, an amount 
would be apportioned as a percentage of the estimate of the total 
program. This amount will be somewhat smaller than the total 
which was formerly included for contingencies in the line items. 
I have discussed this with experienced people in the construction 
field and I am convinced that some savings will be generated under 
this system of funding for contingencies. It is only human nature, 
and this is not to be implied as criticism of anyone, that if money 
is available in the form of a contingency by each line item there is 
a real temptation to use it and buy something a little better or greater 
in scope than might otherwise be the case. I believe that with 
effective management, we will fund contingencies only as required, 
and thus save money. 

In our opinion the new procedures are broad enough to allow the 
military departments flexibility in the management of their con- 
struction programs and still provide for carrying out of the responsi- 
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bilities of the Secretary of Defense. There was a minor point of 
difference between the directive of the Secretary of Defense as issued 
and what the military departments desired. ‘The directive requires 
that a change in the funding program must be approved by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense prior to accomplishment. The 
military departments desired the privilege of making unilateral 
changes in the funding program and subsequently advising the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. In addition to the above, the 
Air Force is not in a position of having an established reporting 
system to provide the year-end report as to the status of the pro- 
gram then underway. Appreciating that such situations could de- 
velop, the directive provides for exemptions until the necessary sys- 
tem can be established to provide the information. 

That is the report which shows the status of the program, what 
has been obligated, what has been directed to be under construction 
but has not been contracted for, and the status of funds under each 
project. We believe it is necessary to have such a balancing state- 
ment once a year. 

I believe that these new procedures, through increased responsibil- 
ity vested in the military departments, will result in simplified opera- 
tion of the program and at the same time provide for adequate 
management and supervision. 


IDEAS OF SERVICES ON APPORTIONMENT 


I might add that within each military department there were other 
ideas, as, for example, one military department did not like the idea 
of the line item being restricted to the current working estimate of cost. 
Some of the operators still wanted the contingency amount with the 
line item as they would not ever have to come back to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks to say “Chief, my contract is overrunning the 
working estimate of cost.” 

Under this procedure we would expect to allocate in bulk to the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks or Army engineers an amount for contin- 
gencies so that they may cover an overrun themselves. If there is an 
overrun on a particular project, the engineer in charge has to come 
back to the chief in order to get contingency funds rather than being 
free to use a contingency allocated in advance. Some people still 
don’t like it but we feel it is very important. 

That is about the story, sir. I submitted that in writing in a more 
condensed version in June to your committee. This statement, I be- 
lieve, supplements that. | 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 


STEPS TAKEN TO ELIMINATE NEEDLESS REVIEWS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. McNeil, I have listened to your statement with 
considerable interest. I have some questions in my mind I would like 
to have resolved for the purpose of these hearings today. 

The committee report accompanying the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for 1957, stated : 

The committee is of the firm belief that the present method of apportioning 
of military construction involving rereviews of previously approved line items 
is unnecessarily cumbersome to delay and confuse the effective implementation 
of military construction programs as approved by the Congress. 
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In your statement you have given us a rather broad outline. My 
question is what steps have been taken by you or those in proper au- 
thority to specifically eliminate the so-called reviews that I have re- 
ferred to? ; 

Mr. McNer. One of the problems we had was the constant rereview, 
and part of that was caused by constantly changing programs, which 
fortunately has settled down somewhat, although we are experiencing 
one now, where there are a few items that normally would have been 
in which probably will drop out in the future. 

One of the problems was the rereview by a good many echelons 
if a project was to be substituted. 

First, back in 1952-53 and 1954, I do not think we were fair to 
this committee, nor do I think the military departments were fair to 
the Secretary of Defense. They did not have a good list of projects 
to support the request to the Congress for money or when they asked 
for apportionment. 

Fortunately today it is much, much better. 

When they did not know what they wanted at the time they asked 
for the money, but just knew that what they wanted would cost more 
than the amount they asked for, it left for subsequent reviews a de- 
cision on whether a particular project was just the project that really 
should be undertaken, and also left for subsequent review and re- 
reviews the size and scope of the project. 

When you have to review perhaps several times in the military 
department, then with the Secretary of Defense, and with the Bureau 
of the Budget, every time you came through with a substitute item, 
in effect the entire list was rereviewed, and that is where our real 
problem came. 

What this procedure contemplates is this: Assuming the appropri- 
ation of the amount requested, the list will have been pretty well 
established in the early review. It proposes to apportion for a list 
of projects, which in the Navy might run $300 million, or whatever 
the value of the full year’s program might be. That would be ap- 
portioned in a lump sum broken down by the five different categories— 
for construction, for the minor items separately if there were any, 
for advance planning, for supporting activities and for reserve con- 
struction in a different line if there was some. In addition, there 
would be a separate amount for contingencies. 

If that program is carried out, that is the end of it. If, for rea- 
sons of slippages, problems of base rights, or something else, let us 
say 10 percent of that program cannot be carried out, and that is 
determined in December, January, or February, substitution would 
be made from the list of items that previously had been submitted to 
you, and which we presumably have cleared ourselves, also, equal to 
15 percent. The substitution of 10 percent let us say because of slip- 
page, will utilize items accounting for two-thirds of that list. 

There would be no rereview of those items in the ordinary sense, 
but a look would be taken. If there were no basic changes in pro- 
gram, those substitute items would be cleared quickly without any 
further apportionment action. Therefore. I think we are a step 
closer to a simpler system. We are moving very largely toward ap- 
portionment in full at the beginning of the year, with a very simple 
method of substitution if there is any slippage in the initial list. 
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That is what this means when you boil it down. 

But it does mean that Army, Navy, and Air Force, if they wanted 
to substitute 20 items, for 20 items that have slipped, would come over 
and say “Of those items you previously cleared, if there is no plan 
change or other reason for not proceeding, we would like to go ahead 
with this substitute list of 20.” It ought to be a quick and easy proc- 
ess to clear up those 20 substitutions. That is the qualification here. 


DELAY IN ISSUANCE OF APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Suerrarp. I do not want to belabor the record by repetitious 
inquiry, but in order to get this problem on the record where it be- 
longs, there may be some slight repetition because I obviously did not 
know what your statements were going to be. 

On. several occasions, Mr. Secretary, you have told the committee 
that you were prepared to issue apportionment procedures “in the near 
future, in a couple of weeks, shortly, in time for the 1957 program,” 
and other such predictions. Now we find that it took almost a year 
from the time of the committee report last year to the issuance of the 
upportionment procedures to be etfective not on the 1957 program, 
but on the 1958 program. What has been the reason for these delays? 

Mr. McNew. That is very simple, sir. The problem came up in 
July of last year, late in the hearings last year. We immediately out- 
lined a program and proposed it to the Bureau of the Budget. 

When I appeared before your committee, at the opening hearing 
this spring, I told you that I expected within a couple weeks or so to 
hear from the Bureau of the Budget. We had been working with 
them trying to get this done for several months. 

They did write us in February and said: 

We will go along with your idea generally. However, the overprograming 
should be limited to 15 percent. 

Well, that is fairly reasonable. But they also added this sentence: 

Subject to developing a reporting system, et cetera, agreeable to us. 

Therefore when I testified a little later I told you we had received 
the Bureau of the Budget letter and were working on it. 

The result was that it was about a month or 6 weeks later, on May 
29, when Mr. Wilson issued the directive, but it had to be for fiscal 
year 1958. 

When we first took up the subject discussed in your committee re- 
port last year in July, we could not have done it for 1957 because we 
were already into 1957. Possibly we could have done it starting with 
January but we did not get action from the Bureau of the Budget 
until their letter of February 5, 1957, which still left matters to be 
resolved. We got it done. We could have put it into effect the first 
of June, but that would have caused confusion, since only one month 
remained in the fiscal year. We thought the best thing to do would 
be to start it 1 month later, at the beginning of the fiscal year which 
starts today. 

APPORTIONMENT OF GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Mr. Surprarp. Could you not expand the lump sum, which is to 
cover contingencies which may arise on any project previously ap- 
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proved for funding, to include Government cost which the committee 
referred to, including administration and inspection costs for the 
current year, thus allowing a reduction in the amount specifically 
funded for project line items / 

Is my question clear, sir ? 

Mr. McNru. I believe so, sir. We are submitting estimates which 
include the Government costs. That is part of the full funding ques- 
tion. If there is a working estimate of $950,000 for the construction 
of a warehouse and the Government costs were $50,000, the line item 
would show $1 million. 

CONTINGENCIES 


In the past that line item would have been shown as $1,100,000, 
which might have included 10 percent for contingencies. 

Under the procedure at the moment, that will show now at $1 million, 
because we will not include a contingency allowance for every item in 
the list, because in some cases there is no need for a contingency. There- 
fore, it is proposed not to have the item for contingencies included in 
any line item. Then, down at the bottom, there will be request for 
appropriations and apportionment and there would be allocated a 
smaller overall amount for contingencies. 

We would propose to apportion this bulk amount for contingencies 
to Army, Navy, and Air Force, believing that they will administer 
it pretty well. The Secretary of the N ‘avy might allocate it to the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and let the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks administer, let’s say, 5 percent contingency. 

If there is a price overrun, or if a bid is submitted which does not 
quite come within the $950,000, using this example, of a moment ago, 
and it came to § $960, 000, he can give him $10,000 out of his c ontingenc Vv 
without coming to us or going to the Bureau of the Budget. 

At least, it puts everybody who is building these hundreds of line 
items in a position of at least, attempting to ‘build it within the cur- 
rent working estimate presented to you and to everyone else at the 
time the program was approved. I talked to a number of experienced 
people in this field, and they are certain that a number of buildings 
could have been completed within the current working estimate with- 
out using contingency funds. But what happened? The money was 
allocated to them, including a 10-percent contingency allowance, and 
they used it all. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


IMPROPER USE OF CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. The thing that disturbs me at the moment, Mr. Sec- 
retary, is this: It is my understanding, perhaps erroneously, that we 
are now supposed to have in the field of acknowledged procedure— 
not talking about the unknown factor at all—in the construction 
field that is the known factor, and we ought to admit that. In other 
words, if we have a design and blueprints calling for certain square 
footage, so many square feet of parking lot, and so on, to accomplish 
the end result of project B, by what premise does a command come 

and want to add to the specific architectural and engineering reports 
and specifications that they have to work under? Is their position 
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assumptive? Is that taken for granted because they have the money? 
What is the story? 

Mr. McNeu.. I am just certain that, if the money is available, it 
is awfully easy to find a good reason to use it. This procedure means 
we will make every effort to stick to the current working estimate. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not want to create an argumentative attitude. 
I am just trying to weave my way through this maze of apparent 
misunderstandings. We have laid down a requirement to accom- 
plish a project, to wit, buildings, which are included in specifications 
and blueprints, and the contractor bids on these blueprints and 
specifications. Assuming that the requirements and specifications 
require the expenditure of $3 million, and yet there was $3,500,000 
in the fund. Upon what premise does any command want to expend 
the additional $500,000 ? 

Mr. McNen. It is the kind of thing we are trying to straighten out, 
to build a system where that will not be easy todo. It has happened 
in the past. We do not have this in all construction. I merely say 
that under the old procedures of having a contingency for each item 
it provided an atmosphere where it was much easier to do. 

his procedure means it just is not as easy to do it. We still could 
have one like it in the future. We are very unlikely to have it, how- 
ever, under our proposed system—certainly not in the magnitude that 
might have existed in the past. I am told by experienced people that 
this takes a lot of pressure off them because commands, if they know 
the money is available, say “The money is available and this is neces- 
sary. Why can we not put this extra gadget in?” 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will pardon the interjection, upon what prem- 
ise does a local command take unto themselves the jurisdiction to ex- 
pend these funds beyond the point of the architectural and engineer- 
ing specifications? 

Congress might make a tragic mistake and put $5 million in over 
and above the requirement. I hope they do not do that too frequently. 
Upon what premise does a command have the right to interpret that as 
expendable funds beyond the point of the original project as blue- 
printed and specified? Who is the person who has the authority to 
say “No”? 

Mr. McNett. In that case, the district engineer could have said “no,” 
but, after you run for a good many years with 10 percent over, it be- 
comes almost the current working estimate of the cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an invitation to exceed the original cost? 

Mr. McNzt. That is right. This new procedure is to make it more 
difficult. 

Mr. Suepparp. What you are telling us is, very frankly, that we are 
leaving a very bad loophole in the so-called 10 percent contingencies. 
If we said there are no contingencies we would not have that premise 
confronting us? 

Mr. McNrt. That is correct, but we will have contingencies, and all 
we are trying to do is to change the method enough to make the contin- 
gency funds a bit more difficult to get. 

Mr. SHerparp. How are we going to effectuate the contingencies 
in the allowable category and still prohibit the command from taking 
advantage of that contingency ? 

Mr. McNet.. The procedure here will do it. If this does not do it. 
and we find any more than an occasional item, then I would say this 
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release of contingencies has to go one step higher up in the echelon. 

I believe the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, and their counterparts in the Air Force, can manage bulk 
contingencies, because it will stand out and there will have to be a rea- 
son for every contingency they award. 

If we examine it and it looks reasonable all the way through, fine. 
If we find it is not, we may have to require that the release point of 
these contingencies be an echelon higher, where they can stand the 
pressure better. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, do I interpret the response you give 
us to mean that it might be well if Congress took into cognizance the 
fact that contingencies can be down but not up above specification 
requirements ? 

Mr. McNett. I think that is a fair statement; yes. 

As I say, I do not like to see us get into a mass of paperwork. This, 
however, will not generate a lot of paperwork. It will put the release 
point for contingencies, if the Secretary of Navy chooses, in the Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. If he finds it doesn’t work he 
may have to take it on himself. 

If the Secretary of Defense finds that doesn’t work he can take it on. 

I would like to keep it down as far as you can and yet not go so far 
where we would get into some of the situations we have over the years. 

Mr. Suerparp. [ take into consideration differentials due to loca- 
tion and geography, however, there should be an understanding of 
those. Contingencies do not cover anything beyond the blueprint 
requirement. 

If you stop right there wouldn’t you control the contingency aspect / 

Mr. McNet. Yes; but in the course of construction you make minor 
changes and other changes can be cranked in. 

I think this is a step- 

Mr. Sreprarp. Pardon me. That is where we will have a slight 
controversy. In other words, we furnish the Navy so much excess 
money over and above the budget requirement for one specific purpose, 
that is, to have finalization of their plans and specifications for any 
project they want to construct. 

Mr. McNet.. Right. 

Mr. Sueprparp. If they follow through and expend that money as 
wisely as Congress thought they would, then there should be no reason 
for the contingency fund aspect application; is that right ? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, although there will be exceptions. 


DEFINITION OF CONTINGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. What you have led up to has not been discussed in 
this committee generally yet, but there must be a tight definition of 
what is or is not a contingency. If you have a sharp definition of con- 
tingency some of these things that arose out here at Meade could not 
have happened. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. We are attempting to straighten 
that out. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot define it we perhaps can. 

Mr. McNet.. This is the definition in the apportionment. The cur- 
rent working estimate is not to go beyond the design set forth in the 
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justification, or construction at a higher standard than justified is 
not authorized without further clearance from the Office of the Seere- 
tary of Defense. Minor changes in scope such as those necessitated 
by site conditions or design ¢ :hanges to meet such conditions which can 
be absorbed in the station program estimates, or within the limits of 
flexibility prescribed by appropriate congressional actions, may be 
approved by the military departments without prior approval from 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


LUMP-SUM APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONTINGENCIES AND GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Can you expand the lump sum which is to cover 
contingencies to include Government costs which the committee re- 
ferred to, including administration and inspection costs for the current 
year, thus allowing a reduction in the amount specified and funded 
for project line items‘ 

Couldn’t that be accomplished ? 

Mr. McNetu. There are two angles. We have not considered Grov- 
ernment costs in the same category as contingencies because for ex- 
ample you have engineers’ costs for inspection, supervision, and so 
forth, of Air Force construction. 

We have felt that you should stick to the full funding of this ware- 
house, to refer to our earlier example. The current working estimate 
should include the Government cost but should not include any item 
for contingencies, such as cost overruns, higher price of materials, 
and so on. 

I believe it would be well if we separated those two types of items. 

I believe the current working estimate and the amount appropriated 
for construction itself should include Government costs. 


COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, if in the field you are discussing you 
had had competitive bidding, a firm plan, and accepted competitive 
bids, this factor would be nothing like you now describe it. Is not part 
of your difficulty coming from the fact that you are operating on a 
negotiated bid?” I have reference to a building, for instance. You 
ran let a contract for a building on a firm contract without having to 
take into account of any change or fluctuations, if your original plans 
and specifications are complete. 

Mr. McNett. Construction of public works in the continental United 
States, except for certain classified projects, always is by advertised 
competitive bid. 

Mr. Warrren. How could a costly contingency arise under those 
circumstances ¢ 

Mr. McNett. I would like to correct this figure, but I would say that 
less than six percent of construction within continental United States 
is on anything but an advertised competitive bid b: asis. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us define that because that is the crux of a lot 
of questions in the minds of my colleagues and certainly in my mind. 

When we send out advertised bids we send out specifications and 
requirements to a contractor or to contractors who are to bid. 

Under the normal procedure, as I interpret normal procedure, those 
bids are supposed to be in on X date of X month and at X time of day, 
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and they are opened. The lowest bidder, if qualified, gets the bid. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. MeNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no further negotiation from what you just 
told Congressman Whitten. 

We do not bring in three contractors and then sit down among the 
three and negotiate one with the other ? 

Mr. McNet. I believe that is correct although there could be an oc- 
casional exception for some unusual type of facility where the original 
specifications were not as clear as they might be or where unusual site 
problems developed, but generally that is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. When you go out of the so-called advertised bid and 
the acceptability of the low bidder and go into any type of negotiation, 
then you are out of that legal concept. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS ON SAME BASIS AS BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Suerrarp. Would you say that your new apportionment proce- 
dure provides for the apportionment of funds upon exactly the same 
basis for which you have requested funds and programing approval 
from this committee and which the committee has allowed? 

Mr. McNett. It is planned that this procedure will be exactly in line 
with our presentations to you. They have not always been in the past. 
It is planned that from now on they will be. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS REQUIRED IN APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. By the installation of your new apportionment pro- 
cedure, would you say that you have added to or subtracted from the 
amount of records and forms which must be maintained in the adminis- 
tration of the construction program ? 

Mr. McNet.. I would say we have reduced them except there is 
one report which will be required in the case of the Air Force which 
they do not have at the moment but which should substitute for a num- 
ber of scattered incomplete reports they now make. That is a report 
at the end of the year showing the status of all the construction that 
is underway. This report is required to be submitted by each of the 
three military departments. 

Certainly you people are entitled to it, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Air Force are entitled to it, and they have 
not had it in the past. This will give a consolidated statement show- 
ing money allocated, used, or unused. 


NAVY COMMENTS ON NEW APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Suerrarp. At my request, the Navy has furnished me with the 
comments of the Bureau of Yards and Docks on your new apportion- 
ment system. I shall insert them into the reocrd at this point and 
would appreciate your replying for the record to each specific item 
therein. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 9, 1957. 
Memorandum for Rear Adm. G. F. Beardsley, USN. 
Subject : Comments on the proposed new system for apportionment, programing, 
and reporting for the appropriation, “Military construction, Navy”. 
Reference: Subject proposal from SECDEF of March 28, 1957. 


1. The proposed system as detailed by reference (a) will not permit the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks to administer the Navy’s construction program in 
2-4 Minna and economical manner. Basically the areas objected to are as 
ollows: 

(a) The proposed system allows for only a 15 percent excess in program 
over the estimated so-called lump-sum apportionment. 

(b) The proposed system is not really lump-sum apportionment as items of 
construction not included in the funding program apparently cannot be funded 
even though included in the program estimates without prior approval of OSD. 

(c) The proposed system provides for resubmission of items funded in prior 
years for program and funding approval on a line item basis as opposed to the 
present project basis (reapportienment). 

(d@) The proposed system requires excessive recordkeeping not otherwise 
needed for the proper administration of the construction program. 

2. It is believed that an apportionment system in consonance to that recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Committee in its committee report re Public Law 
814/84 last year is required to provide for orderly construction progress. Any 
new system, if intended to eliminate unnecessarily cumbersome features em- 
bodied in the current apportionment system, should include the following pro- 
visions : 

(a) Application of apportioned funds to any of the project items approved 
for funding by the Appropriations Committee. Reporting on a periodic basis, 
not more often than monthly, the amount of funding status. 

(b) Lump-sum apportionment of the maximum apportionment permitted for 
the fiscal year upon approval of the authorization and appropriation laws. 

(c) All major changes in scope would be the subject of reprograming or 
program approval in advance of any action leading to contract award. 

8. Such an apportionment system would reduce recordkeeping and would sim- 
plify reporting since the Navy, under its new system of “Programing, budgeting, 
accounting, and reporting” has developed a system for controlling programing 
and a system of progress reporting which is capable for reporting at whatever 
level of detail that may reasonably be required. Artificial segmentation of costs, 
which are related to elements of construction, such as the proposed requirement 
for breaking out certain portions of the overall cost in order to reduce a current 
working estimate to the amount required for contract award (deleting contingen- 
cies from the CWE in col. 8 of form A and indicating the balance im col. 10) only 
serve to increase paperwork and confusion in the administration of a construc- 
tion program. 

4, The Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, strongly recommends that the 
Comptroller of the Navy object to the proposed new system for the reasons set 
forth in paragraph 1. Also, that the Comptroller take a very positive approach 
in seeing that any revised apportionment system is in full accordance with the 
requirements of the construction program and will enable orderly acquisition of 
required facilities. 

R. H. MEADE, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. McNet. Mr. Chairman, I think I read that. I didn’t hear 
about it, however, until last Saturday. 

Up to that moment I dealt with the considered conclusions of the 
Navy Department as a whole and thought that in a case like this you 
have to deal with somebody, and you usually deal with the top man 
in the Army, Navy, or Air. 

That is a type of problem that comes up all the time and it may be 
that inside the Bureau of Yards and Docks, in other bureaus, there are 
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a nuinber of people who have different views and they are reconciled 
by a decision made by the Secretary of the Navy who outlines it to us. 

He agreed that the year-end report was necessary. He did desire, 
as I mentioned in my statement, that the Navy substitute projects 
from their secondary list and notify the Secretary of Defense some 
time after he had made the substitutions rather than sitting down 
and talking about it before he made the substitution. That was gone 
over by Mr. Wilson who felt that with the whole history of this pro- 
gram, the whole problem we have, that with the supplementary list 
already cleared, we ought to make it easy and simple, without a lot 
of paperwork involved. He did think, however, that he ought to know 
when 15 or 20 items were being substituted for what otherwise were 
told to him to be the high priority items. So in a sense the Secretary 
of Defense overruled the Secretary of the Navy’s views on that one 
point. 

Beyond that the Secretary of the Navy apparently did not agree 
with all the Bureau of Yards and Docks views. I will be glad to com- 
ment on them, sir, but the basic question is just how far down do we 
go in questioning a decision made by the senior authority. 

Mr. Suerparp. Without imposing on the integrity of your position 
I will suggest you go as far as you deem it necessary to give us an 
explanation on their comments. You can draw the line. 

Mr. McNet.. I will be glad to, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


COMMENTS ON BUREAU OF YARDS AND DocKS MEMORANDUM RELATING TO THE 
APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS 


(a) The proposed system allows for only 15 percent excess in program over 
the estimated so-called lump-sum apportionment. 

The 15 percent overprograming level was established by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is our opinion, however, that 15 percent overprograming should allow 
sufficient flexibility to permit an orderly and efficient execution of a construction 
program. A stated requirement for excessive overprograming would seem to 
indicate a lack of decision as to the composition and execution of the program. 
In our opinion, decisions on what is to be built in any particular year should be 
“firm” at the time appropriations are made available and the execution of that 
program should proceed accordingly, allowing for limited “slippages” which will 
occur in any program. 

(b) The proposed system is not really lump-sum aportionment as items under 
construction not included in the funding program apparently cannot be funded, 
even though included in the program estimates, without prior approval of the 
Office of Secretary of Defense. 

The system is definitely a lump-sum apportionment to fund an approved pro- 
gram equal in dollar value to the funds available to the service. Within the ap- 
proved program, the services have latitude to apply funds as required to provide 
for cost adjustments, limited only by the authorizing legislation. The lump-sum 
feature of the apportionment is limited to the funds available to the service, and 
to that portion of the total program which has been determined to be of the 
highest priority. Changes in the funded program necessitated by slippage or 
revision of priorities require clearance of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense, in order to discharge his responsibilities, must be aware 
of the type of things the Department of Defense is buying with the funds appro- 
priated by the Congress, to assure that the funds are used for items of the high- 
est priority in relation to current planning. 

(c) The proposed system provided for resubmission of items funded in prior 
years for program and funding approval on a line-item basis as opposed to the 
present project basis (reapportionment). 

In the past, year-end unobligated balances under these appropriations were 
automatically reapportioned at the end of August. Under the present proce- 
dure, the reapportionment of these funds will be supported by the year-end 
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report of the status of the program. In other words, the reapportionment. will 
be supported with factual information indicating the reason for the fund re- 
quirement, such as funds requird to complete work under contract, funds re- 
quired for items which were not put under contract, and reconciliation of the 
total funds required to be reapportioned. Under the old procedures, funds 
could be reapportioned for items year after year without any actual construc- 
tion progress resulting in the projects themselves. The previous procedure did 
not provide a system which would highlight such occurrences. The new proce- 
dure will permit both the services as well as the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense to reexamine those items that have not gone under contract to determine 
if they are still required in light of currently approved plans and missions, Ad- 
ditionally, funds otherwise not needed are readily identified for recoupment, 
This year-end report provides for a complete picture of the performance with 
respect to the activities of the military construction appropriations for any 
fiscal year. The recapitulation of this report not only indicates the physical 
status of the funds, but it will further highlight the utilization of the various 
authorizations provided by the Congress and it will provide a complete and up- 


to-date picture of the status of authorizations and funds for these programs 
as of the end of each fiseal year. 


(d) The proposed system requires excessive recordkeeping not otherwise 
needed for the proper administration of the construction program. 

The only report which is specifically required by this apportionment proce- 
dure is the year-end report. This procedure has been designed to combine and 
consolidate numerous reports at various levels which must be maintained to pro- 
vide for accounting of utilization of authorizations and funds. It will eliminate 
other dissimilar and nonuniform reports which has to be maintained under the 


old apportionment system. 

Mr. Surprarp. Mr. Secretary, the primary opposition to your objec- 
tions to your procedures seems to stem from the requirement that in 
the initial stage you will allow only a program in the exact amount of 
the funds avatiae Then you would approve any changes from pro- 
gram approval to funding approval later on. Under what circum- 
stances would you disapprov e a request to change an item from pro- 
gramed status to funding status when it has been approved for funding 
by the Congress, by your office, by the Bureau of the Budget, by the 
President, by the Assist: ant Secretary for Properties and Installations 
at least 12 or 13 times prior to this request ? 

Mr. McNett. First, it would not be 12 or 13 times. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then we will reduce it to the size you will apply. 

Mr. McNeix. I would say it could be as many as three times within 
the executive branch with some months intervening between each one. 

I would say there would be two or three reasons. 

First, conceivably, let us use this example of 20 items to be substi- 
tuted for 20 that are dropped out. It could be that on 15 or 18 of 
those there would be no question. However, it also could be that 
some of those were, as of one year later, either not sufficiently high 
priority to warrant rushing into them; or it could conceivably be we 
are running into trouble with a high priority thing where there are 
base rights involved, and there was just an effort to build the less 
important items first to use the money. 

As you know, it is often a temptation if you have $300 million, $1 
billion, or any other sum to use, to build the easy-to-get things first 
and let those that are tough go to last. That happens in procurement 
of all types. 

We would like to keep the emphasis on getting the things we need 
most. If it were a case of substitution, apparent substitution, of just 
the easier to get items and dropping out some of the high priority 
items because ‘they were a little tougher or because they had a little 
more sex appeal later, I might say you would sit down and talk about 
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it to see if you could get the really needed items first, those that were 
originally in high priority. 

If they had a good case, all right, substitute them and there wouldn’t 
be any problem. 

Next, we talked earlier of the type and character of forces that might 
change in a year and a half from the time of presentation. This sub- 
stituted item might not fit into an important change that had just 
occurred or was imminent. There are things like that that call for 
a final review of items proposed for substitution. Normally, many of 
these substitutions would raise no question at all. It is that type of 
thing where question would be raised. 


ROLE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES FOR FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I wonder just what you expect the Assistant Secre- 
taries for Financial Management and the reasonably high-ranking 
comptroller and budget staffs to doin this program. Just what author- 
ity are they going to have, and what faith or trust do you place in 
them ¢ 

So far as I am personally concerned, and I do not speak for other 
members of this committee, we have what I call a budget that is full 
of elasticity. I do not like it. Maybe somebody else does around 
here, but I do not. 

In other words, just how good is a budget, and how much depend- 
ability can the Secretaries of the respective divisions of our military 
depend upon those budgets in accordance with the line items as pre- 
sented to Congress and for which the Congress makes funds available ? 

You have been here a good many years, Mr. McNeil, and I have 
the utmost confidence in your ability and judgment. In fact, you 
have been here a long, long time, and much longer than a lot of others. 
You have seen these wheels turn over, intermesh, and so on. 

In my opinion, there has to be some concurrence and finalization 
in the immediate concept of procedure if we are going to get any 
place and not have a lot of unexpended funds bouncing around. I do 
not like the gastritis in the budget. Maybe somebody else does. 

Mr. McNet. I think I understand your views, and mine are not 
too far away. 

EXCESS FUNDS 


Taking the problem generally of excess funds, or asking you to ap- 
propriate funds which are not going to be used in a certain period 
of time—I assume that is another way of saying it—we have had that 
problem not only in construction but in other accounts. Mr. Wilson 
touched on it this morning. After attempting to clean up some ex- 
cess funds back in 1953 and 1954, it could not help but get a few people 
in the place a little gun shy. So, the matter has been worked on 
rather gradually over a period of time. As you know, our excess 
carryover has been brought down. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. In recent years, in this public-works account, the 
funds appropriated have been used pretty much on schedule, and, 
using a figure I gave a little earlier this afternoon, it indicates rather 
clearly that in the case of the Army they will have about $153 million 
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unobligated at the beginning of the year; that is, today. Of that 
amount, $75 million is definitely set aside for Government costs and 
contingencies on the old basis. It leaves about $88 million for new 
starts. At the normal obligation rate, that is a little over 2 months’ 
business, which has been directed to get underway. That is not ex- 
cessive. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. In the case of the Navy, $178 million is a good esti- 
mate of what would be unobligated as of this morning. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, my information is, at the moment, 
that they have $17 million that they are ready to go with but cannot 
award because of the ceiling that is placed on them. Yet the funds 
were appropriated by the Congress for that specific purpose or pur- 
poses of parallel character. 


REDUCTION IN OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. McNet. Is that a part of the $500 million reduction in obliga- 
tions for fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. McNet. Well, the Navy selected that as an area that they 
would choose not to obligate by June 30. The specific distribution by 
appropriation was not directed by the Secretary of Defense. Yes; he 
said, “I wish you fellows would slow down your buying or obligations, 
whether it is for construction, research, procurement of aircraft and 
ships, or any other procurement, by $150 million. You let me know 
the areas.” 

The Navy recommended that $23.8 million of their $150 million be 
in construction. That was not a figure picked out of the air. That 
was for the reason that Mr. Wilson described this morning—to hold 
back on some of the obligations until he could get hold of this thing, 
and find out what the spending level would be because we were spend- 
ing more than we had told you people. It is all a part of the problem 
that for years we almost ignored expenditures, because our expendi- 
ture “guesstimates” 114 years ahead were quite accurate. We had 
gotten to the point that practically everyone forgot the fact that an 
expenditure estimate presented in the President’s budget is an integral 
part of the whole budget process, because it means that the price tag 
that is put on an article or a program when the President buys it, or 
you buy it, is important. We told you that our new obligation au- 
thority request for 1958 would be $38.5 billion and that we would spend 
about $38 billion. 

Well, here we are going into the year at an expenditure rate of $40 
billion. Secretary Wilson wanted to slow it down at least until the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force could get their hands around the problem 
and find out how they could come within this approximately $38 bil- 
lion expenditure level—which is an integral part of the budget. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Was that limitation established after the appropria- 
tion of the Congress had been made ? 

Mr. McNet.. It was done on May 22. 
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PROGRAM CIIANGES 


Mr. Miniter. Mr. Chairman, will you yield for a further question 
there ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. Certainly. 

_ Mr. Miter. In connection with this Navy construction that Mr. 
Sheppard was just talking about I recently had a report to the effect 
that some of the barracks which had been scheduled for construction 
in my district at. Bainbridge were not going through. Some of the 
local people were excited about it, and had written in and had gotten 
information to the effect that although the work had been programed 
that it was held up because of the action of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. McNett. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mirrrr. Is that part of the $17 million that you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. McNet.. It could be. 

Mr. Muter. Or is that another project? 

Mr. McNet. Well, the specific items involved were not identified 
by the Navy when they reported that they would not obligate $17 
or $23.8 million which they had previously planned for construction. 
It could have been, but it was not identified as stich. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that to be classified as a sort wf stretchout, or a slow- 
down, or does it indicate a change in policy? Naturally, the local 
people come in and ask me these questions, and I was interested in 
knowing when a program is not carried out whether it indicates that 
it is just delayed, or whether there is a radical change. 

Mr. McNem. Well, the Department of Defense favors their going 
ahead and as far as it is concerned, it isa delay. The Bureau of the 
Budget raised the question as to really the need for a training station 
on the east coast. I think it is very proper, myself, and I think that 
will be a part of the 1958 plan. Iam sure it will probably be in one of 
the items. 

Is it in the item list now ? 

Mr. Pooxiz. The Bainbridge item is not in the 1958 budget. 

Mr. McNen.. Is it in the Navy request for 1958 release ? 

Mr. Pootr. The Navy still wants to talk about it, but they do not 
have it on their list at the moment. 


REQUESTS TO OSD FOR FUNDING APPROVAL 


Mr. Sueprparp. Mr. Secretary, would you supply for the record by 
items and by services the dates of the requests you have had for 
changes from program to funding status, and the dates you have noti- 
fied the services of approval or disapproval, explaining in detail for 
the record any delay of over a week in the approval process to which 
1 have referred ? 

Mr. McNett. Isthat as of June 30? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Requests received by OSD for funding approval 











ARMY 
Item | Date of Date of 
request approval 
Okinawa land acquisition... ...._- 7 Ee ck cee at May 13,1957 | May 15, 1957 
Tactical fagilities, overseas . soci ecioss ee paeibun-dgcy dose mrad Mc oh seb des ndyssien ax, MUON i 
Army aviation and miscellane ous fi cilities. } aay aaa time 5,1957 | June 12, 1957 
LOC (France) and various locations wana doe sedi cetedulatrs Gakic ea “7 June 17,1957 June 27, 1957 
NAVY 
Hospital, classified project, and utilities.............-..--.---.-...---.-..- | June 28, 1957 | June 28, 1957 


AIR FORCE 


None_. wi 4 it Schaal phanbelintalaiiaie au <a ct | ate pe Lapel 


| This request was approved in 8 working days after receipt. The request was reviewed in light of pro- 
jected troop strengths and existing facilities in the area concerned. The resulting approval requested the 
Department of the Army to utilize existing facilities for logistical support of the tactical facilities. It is 
estimated that $1,000,000 in savings was realized as a result of this review. 

2 This request was approved in 7 working days after receipt. The request was reviewed in detail since the 
Secretary of Defense had recently directed a worldwide review of certain classified facilities. This review 
resulted in the revision, with the concurrence of the Department of the Army, of the scope of 1 project that 
resulted in initia] construction savings of approximately $3,000,000. 2 projects were deferred until complete 
results of the worldwide review could be obtaine.. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. McNew. Mr. Sheppard, would you like these two other figures 
that I had a minute ago? 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you want to give them; yes. 

Mr. McNew. Of the $178 million, the estimate of unobligated funds 
for Navy military construction at the end of the year, $80 million 
represents the amount aside for Government costs and contingencies, 
leaving $98 million for new starts. 

In the case of the Air Force, of the $360 million estimated to re- 
main unobligated, $160 million is for Government costs and con- 
tingencies, leaving the $200 million available for new starts. 

What I wanted to emphasize is that that volume certainly does not 
indicate any substantial holdback from what Congress authorized. 
Yes; there are several items for which some part of that amount could 
have been obligated, except that the Army, Navy, and Air Force, if 
their total obligations were limited by $500 million, chose to allocate a 
portion of it to ‘the : area of construction. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Suerrarp. What are your planned obligations for each of the 
three services for fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. McNrw. The amounts have not been finally decided, pending 
the results of the review that Mr. Wilson spoke about this morning 
but, im the case of the Army, the present estimate will be about $395 
million, and, in the case of the Nav y, about $335 million. In the case 
of the Air Force, it will be about $1 billion. 


see AAC AA A°® 
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Mr. Suepprarp. What are the planned expenditures for each of the 
three services in fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. McNet. The original budget estimate, based on starting $2.1 
billion worth, was $2.242 billion. It will be less than that. It will 
be approximately $1.9 billion. 

Mr. SuHerparp. How do these obligations and expenditures com- 
pare with those recommended in formulating the President’s budget ? 

Mr. McNett. In the President’s budget, on new obligation authority 
it shows $2.1 billion for the Department of Defense and $22 million 
for loran stations. 

In the budget request submitted to you this morning the total is 
$1.660 billion for the Department of Defense—— 

Mr. Suerparp. Will you please elaborate on that for the record ? 

Mr. McNet. And $5.5 million for loran stations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Will you elaborate on that, and bring it down on 
a service-to-service basis for the record ? 

Mr. McNen. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Comparison of estimates for military construction in the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1958 and current preliminary estimates for fiscal year 1958 
[Millions of dollars] 





















































7 
| New obligational Direct obligations Expenditures 
| authority 
ew — 
| President’s| Revised President's | Current | President’s| Current 
| budget request budget | estimate | budget estimate 
EI wlth winisaciese nya ee 400 325 390 325 400 375 
Navy a 425 | 335 | 425 335 390 375 
Air Force... Padme’ 1, 275 } 1, 000 1, 275 1, 000 1, 350 1, 100 
Interservice activities 1... .... a — daing a 19 2 
dnciriiiinainreinetaiantern esis eatin es suertetinnenscreGhentenesth dhatneemenesteetntaeemeS 
Total, DOD__-... ditties | 2, 100 1, 660 | 2, 090 | 1, 660 2, 220 1, 870 
Loran stations__............-| 22 | 5.5 | 22 | 5.5 22 5.5 
SS eoeoneee | pencemesete ao} oct EE 7 
Grand total_...........-| 2,122| 1,665.5 | 2, 112 | 1, 665. 5 2, 182 | 1, 875. 5 
| 


i 











1 Expenditures against prior year appropriations for “‘Family housing,” “Access roads,” and “Military 
construction, foreign countries.” 


Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much. 
CONSTRUCTION NEEDS IN VIEW OF ARMY STRENGTH DECREASES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Srxes. Mr, Secretary, I do not know anyone in the Department 
of Defense who enjoys the confidence of this committee more than 
you do. We always feel when you are before us that we are going to 
get information that is very valuable to us. 

We have the difficult job of trying to analyze all the factors that 
should be considered in the current construction program and, if we 
can determine that some parts of it are not essential, we have to do 
so. I would like to discuss some means by which we can determine 
that degree of essentiality. 

Apparently, there is a definite, downward trend in the size of the 
forces which we can anticipate will become more marked in the years 
ahead. If that is true, there should be some question about a require- 
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ment for all of the facilities that are now under construction. Do you 
agree with that ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, except, sir, for some 6 or 7 years— 
taking the Army with which you’re quite familiar—there has been 
a general effort within the Army, concurred in outside, that permanent 
construction would be for an Army of a smaller size than the one we 
have had. 

The figure generally used is 670,000. That started about 1949. — 

So, for any Army above that kind of a figure, and that certainly 
looks a long, long way off, any permanent construction we have in 
the bill should fit into the smaller sized Army and not be in excess. 


TRANSFER OF BASE ACTIVITIES TO CURTAIL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixers. You are planning to close some bases in the next year 
or so. I have in mind one airbase that is scheduled to be closed, It 
was rebuilt at considerable expense following the outbreak of the 
Korean war. The runways are short, and it is going to be difficult to 
lengthen those runways. Therefore, you plan to close it in a year 
or so. Yet you propose to continue to expand other bases in order to 
do the work done at that base. 

I wonder if that is the best, most economical procedure. I wonder 
how carefully you screen those matters to determine whether there 
could be a shifting of activities to continue the use of that base in lieu 
of the cost of additional facilities at another place ¢ 

Mr. McNet. A real effort is made to do that. I will not say the 
job is ever perfect. If you or any other member of the committee 
have some particular installation in mind because of your familiarity 
with the particular area, and would bring it up either to Mr. Bryant 
or to me, we will certainly take a quick, hard look and give you the 
best information we have. 

Mr. Srxes. But you say those things are screened. Do you look 
into this matter fully in each case ? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, but I do not think anyone can say that even if you 
do that with the best of information that you have in Washington, 
that once in a while you will not get away from it. 

Therefore, if you have an item of that kind, I believe Mr. Bryant 
would agree, we would certainly take a look quickly into it. 

Mr. Srxes. Some of the bases that you have are not being utilized 
to their maximum capacity. 

We should be more economical to utilize all of the facilities at each 
base. Continued construction is costly and I cannot see its justifica- 
tion unless fullest attempts are made to utilize all existing satisfactory 
facilities. 

Mr. McNett. Rather than building a new one? 

Mr. Sixes. Rather than building a new one, or rather than to con- 
tinue to expand other bases. 

Mr. McNetu. As a general rule I certainly would agree with you. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know how carefully the services check into those 
things? I just wonder how much of an effort is made to hold down 
costs in this way, or whether the services still to some extent feel they 
must try to get modern new facilities built while they can. 

I do not blame them for having such an attitude, but how much 
does it enter into this picture? 
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Mr. McNem. Would you care to speak to that, Mr. Bryant ! 

Mr. Bryanv. Yes, I would, and I understand thoroughly what the 
Congressman’s concern is. It is very carefully screened, and any 
time that a new facility is required or requested, or a new base started, 
particularly, the question is asked, “Can it be accommodated within 
existing areas”? 

That is the first thing we go into. . 

Pursuing the other part of your question, we have a rynning review 
constantly, and the detail in which we are getting this review made 
now is more intensive than any time before. 

T am not in a position to speak with authority about the past except 
by observation, but, for example, we recently put out another directive 
which encourages and requires a greater detail of information so as 
to get an objective viewpoint and one which is better than we have 
ever had before. Therefore, I am satisfied myself that we are in a 
much better position presently to judge the propriety of new invest- 
ments versus existing installations for consolidation purposes for the 
maximum utilization where these crowded areas have come about 
through no fault of the services in many instances, but which are not 
susceptible to expansion except at exorbitant cost. 

In other words, I fee] myself a good deal happier about the type of 
information we have with which to check. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Bryant, let me give you an illustration : 

I would rather not put names in the record at this point, but I know 
of a new airbase which has been used only for a couple of years. 
It has Government quarters and all its buildings and facilities are new. 
It is going to be changed over to another operation which will utilize 
about one third of the facilities that are available. That does not 
seem to be good economy when you are proposing to build up other 
bases. 

I will discuss that particular base with you at another time, but 
that is an illustration of the sort of thing that disturbs me. 

Mr. Bryant. I realize that. 

Mr. Srxes. It seems to me that someone in the program should be 
making a more determined effort to utilize good, usable facilities rather 
than to continue to build others. 

Mr. Bryant. That is true, sir. I do not know the incident, but I 
would be happy to discuss it with you at length and specifically ; how- 
ever, I am also aware of the fact that in many instances there is an- 
other side of the coin, and that is, has the changeover we will say in 
this particular instance, made this installation only 25 percent effec- 
tive { 

That is, would they at the same time accommodate a more effective 
utilization of another base by this change? In other words, is there 
going to be a balance? 

Mr. Srxes. Well, in this particular case the unit that is now oecupy- 
ing the base is being moved overseas and the base is going to be as- 
signed for another mission, under which the number of personnel is 
going to be much smaller. 

It seems to me where facilities are available and paid for there 
should be some way to utilize those facilities. 
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Mr. Bryant. That is true; there is no question about that. I would 
echo the thought expressed by Mr. McNeil here recently that I thought 
it-would be very difficult for one to make a hard and fast statement that 
we are perfect, or anywhere near perfection is being accomplished in 
this matter of utilization, although we have by taking everything that 
is being done these days on the order of magnitude insured that a better 
job is being done constantly. 


POSSIBLE POSTPONEMENT OF CONSIDERATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Srxes. A question was asked of Mr. McNeil a while ago about 
postponing this activity until the Ist of January. 

The program comes to us after having been modified a number of 
times. I wonder whether you people feel in your own minds that you 
have the last word. You have had to change this program several times 
in order to bring us the product that you are now presenting to us. 
Actually, you do not have it ready to present to us yet. Some of the 
details are not yet available. I wonder if in your own mind you think 
it is firm enough that you really want to go ahead with it, or would it 
not be a wise thing for us to give you planning money to continue to 
explore needs, and actually to postpone the final approval of this 
program, or at least substantial parts of it, until the Ist of January? 

Would it not be in line of reason to give you planning money for 
the whole program and then to give you money for starts on a few 
of the first priority items and then defer the rest of the program until 
the Ist of January ? 

Mr. Bryant. No,sir. My own feeling about this is that the scrutiny 
which has been given this and the trimming which has occurred in- 
sured at least to my satisfaction—and I believe Mr. McNeil expressed 
the same considered opinion—that that which is contained herein is 
vitally essential, and that the postponement of some of these con- 
struction projects would not be in harmony with the total program 
which is already now whittled down, but nevertheless, approved as a 
general package, and that the construction projects which are involved 
and which will be given to you by a line item—and I had hoped they 
would be available today—but Mr. McNeil has expressed the feeling 
and I have the same feeling myself, it will be probably a minimum of 
2 days before the first one will be before you, but you will find that 
they are in areas which will not be affected by any general estimate 
of troop strengths and things of that nature. 

In other words, they are in the essential areas which I believe all 
of us can agree on as saying they can be substantiated. 

Mr. McNen. I believe the problem is a little simpler than, per- 
haps, we have pictured it. As 1 mentioned a minute ago, the plan had 
been for the executive branch to submit a request for $1.9 billion 
in appropriations. To support that amount of an appropriation re- 
quest, there had been a priority I list made up of $1.9 billion supple- 
mented by a list of items amounting to 15 percent of the $1.9 billion, 
which could be substituted if there were slippage of any type. 

What in effect has happened, now that the appropriation request has 
been reduced to $1.665 billion, is this: 

The $1.9 billion high priority list of projects is now the 115-nercent 
list in support of the $1.665 billion appropriation request. The only 
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problem now of submitting a definitive list is to see if there is any item 
in the supplemental list that actually belongs in the list of $1.9 
billion instead of the other. That is really the problem in getting this 
worked out. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM RELATION TO TROOP STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, this morning Mr. Wilson indicated that 
cuts in construction money would have to be associated with cuts in 
troop strength. I cannot in my own mind follow that. We have the 
facilities for the present force strengths now even though they are not 
all facilities of the most desirable type. Why should cuts in construc- 
tion have to do with bringing about a requirement for cuts in troops? 

Mr. McNeu. I think his intent there was that if we constantly 
maintained a force of 2.8 million or 3 million, your appropriation 
mes year after year would be higher than it would be if you had 
a force two-thirds that size or three-fourths that size, but I would 
not say he would go so far as to say it had to be in exact pro- 
portion. We would have to take a look at it, and see whether missile 
sites were involved, or whether B—52 dispersal sites were involved, 
and things of that kind, but it would be affected by the size. Whether 
it is directly proportionate or not would be another question. 


OVERSEAS AND CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES CONSTRUCTION COMPARED 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to show for the record, if you will, 
the percentage of construction money that is for overseas and the 
percentage that is for domestic or Zone of Interior construction for 
each of the services, and the total. 

Mr. McNetw. That can be inserted. 

Mr. Manon. You can show that for the fiscal 1958 program, and 
the fiscal 1957 program also. 

Mr. McNet. This will take a few days to get the breakdown. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Percentage distribution of military construction program by area 














Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
Military Department Sp opiae pe Sea Tahe a8 RRoS aan weeny Apeee 
Continen- Continen- 
tal United | Overseas; Total tal United | Overseas} ‘Total 
States States 
een licens ; a J ienet bance ede lt veces tae abll shader bated enaa hdmi tepes Rai TT el 
| | | 
iN i cil a ha 81.0 | 19.0 | 100 | 70.2 | 29.8 100 
Navy peop tatebbbbescatidna ties 81.0 19.0 100 | 70. 5 | 29. 5 100 
Air Force. Salil & inpilecitthh on lik teh dois 81.5 18.5 100 74.5 | 24.5 100 





| | 





Mr. Srxes. Will you show the amount of money for new starts for 
each of the services for new bases overseas, and within the continental 
United States? 

Mr. McNett. By “new starts,” do you mean at new locations, or new 
starts at old locations? 

Mr. Srxes. I mean new starts at new locations. 


Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Stxes. Probably we need to have the new starts at old locations, 
too. 


Mr. McNet.. There will be very little of that, but that is a good 
question. 


(The information requested follows :) 


New installations—Fiscal year 1958 military construction appropriation program 





Service Installation Utilization 
I vicacvnadainaimewnind | Cold Regions Laboratory, Hanover, | Research and development. 
N. H. 
Air Force ...-.--| Molette Auxiliary Field, Orville, Ala.'_| Auxiliary field for Craig Air Force 
| | Base. 
EURés den cdabidedinek Auxiliary Field, Meadow, Tex.'__.._._| Auxiliary field for Reese Air Force 
Base. 
| 








1 These projects provide runways and necessary taxiways for flight-training purposes only of personnel at 
Craig and Reese Air Force Bases. 


Norte.—In addition to the above installations, there are certain new installations of a classified nature in 
overseas locations. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to show what bases, if any, would 
be clone during the fiscal year for each of the services. 

Mr. McNei. There was submitted, I believe this morning, a list of 
activities that right at the present time look as if they would be 
closed, or reduced in scope, between now and December 31. 

Mr. Sixes. Can that be supplied for the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. It has been supplied to the committee today, and it will 
be again supplied tomorrow. 

Mr. McoNew. Anything that was to be done next June or July or 
May the decisions have not been made, but we are working to try to 
have them made and make them a part of the budget submission in 


January, and so we will try to look ahead at that time, say, 1 year 
beyond. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Rirey. Mr. Secretary, we all remember the allocation policy 
that was put into effect in 1952 and 1953, and to which you refer in 
your statement, but I have found since I have been here that one of 
the hardest things to do is to stop a Government program, once it 
has outlived its usefulness, or to change it. 

Do I understand from your statement that the Bureau of the Budget 
is not to make allocations now on the individual projects, but to make 
a lump-sum allocation ? 

Mr. McNei. No. I erred if I gave that impression. Let us say a 
program for the year is $300 million. They will make a bulk appor- 
tionment of $300 million, but supported by a list of projects, planning 
money and contingencies, and so forth, totaling $300 million. 

At that time they may question an item in the list that supports 
that bulk apportionment. Once that apportionment is made and if 
there is a cost overrun, or something of that nature, or there is a substi- 
tution of an item which falls within the 15 percent category, we will 
not go back to the Bureau of the Budget, but they can, and will, under 
this procedure, undoubtedly question one or more of the projects 
in the supporting list of 115 percent. 
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Mr. Rizey, Would they question it from the standpoint of useful- 
ness and necessity of that project, or some simply from the standpoint 
of the cost ? 

Mr. McNem. No. It could be for any one of these reasons. 

Mr. Rivey. Well, that raises a question in my mind. It seems to 
me that the necessity of a project should be the responsibility of the 
Department of Defense. We do not have military people in the 
Bureau of the Budget who are capable of deciding whether or not a 
project 1s necessary for military use, and it seems to me that they are 
rather overstepping their authority when they assume that function, 
and it is rather disturbing to me. 

Mr. McNem. That phase of this business has cycles. We were 
getting to a point where the decision on the specific projects, and by 
base, was pretty much in the Department of Defense until we got 
around to the 1952 and 1953 problem. Then after this committee, and 
I think very properly, spanked both of us a bit in 1952 for not watch- 
ing that Moroccan business a little better, they felt it was their joint 
responsibility to approve the projects as well as the cost. Well, Mr. 
Wilson finally got back to a pretty good working arrangement with 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, that position then being 
occupied by Mr. Hughes—-Mr. Dodge and later Mr. Hughes—that 
something along the lines that you just expressed would be the policy. 


BUDGET BUREAU PROCEDURES 


Mr. Ritey. In the meantime we have set up a Director of Instal- 
lations, and now he is an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Installa- 
tions. It seems to me that he should be the man who would make 
those final decisions. I cannot for the life of me see where the Bureau 
of the Budget has anything to do with the necessity of military 
projects or their use. 

Mr. McNew. Well, I feel that there are times when a staff of that 
kind gets overenthusiastic and does go a bit beyond what is a good 
working arrangement. With us, of course, we have to remember that 
the Bureau of the Budget is the arm of the President, and if they 
make studies and as a staff agency of the President take certain posi- 
tions, we at least have to listen. It does not mean we cannot come 
back and discuss the matter some more. If our batting average 1s 
good, we can get to a point where some of the procedure that you would 
like to see, I think, can work. Our batting average was not good, 
however, in 1952. Right at the moment I think our batting average has 
slipped a little bit because of the fact we are spending more than 
anyone estimated a year ago. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ruzey. I do not question that the Bureau of the Budget has a 
right to tell you how much money you can spend, but I do question their 
right to tell you on what facilities you can spend it. 

Mr. McNem. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rizey. When the appropriation for the Bureau of the Budget 
was being considered, we were told that it finally cost about $435,000 
« year for them to make these allocations to the military. As far as 
1 am concerned, that is a lot of money to have to spend to make the 
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Departments rejustify everything that has been justified all the way 
- through about 21 or 22 bureaus, committees, and secretaries, and 
ongress. In my opinion, it is rank duplication and costly delay to 
have to rejustify these appropriations after they are written into law. 
Mr. McNen. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sueprarp. Will my colleague yield for a comment? 
Mr. Riteyr. Surely. 


TIMING OF PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Second guessing is always apropos when it is not too 
expensive, and the figures that you have expressed here in the second 
guessing category are somewhat of a burden, and I hope irksome to the 
taxpayers of this country, as it should be. 

r. McNetm. One thing we have been trying to do, and Mr. Bryant, 
I thought, was making some real progress this year, was first in get- 
ting our public-works program underway earlier in the year. In the 
case of the Army and Navy last year I believe you had their program 
by October. The Air Force was not quite so prompt. It did not come 
through as early because they wanted to rework it. 

We have a problem in our place getting our programs firmed up 
early enough so we can get this process completed and submitted to 
you people in an orderly manner, and not at the last minute. The 
executive branch has been a little bit derelict on its own in not getting 
this done earlier. As I say, Mr. Bryant made a real effort last year, 
and then they reworked it to come within the $1.9 billion. Then the 
late arbitrary change to $1.665 billion, as Mr. Wilson mentioned this 
morning, certainly does not help. 

We have simply got to get this program on the same basis as some of 
the others, and submit it as a part of the budget process. One of the 
problems is the authorization bill comes up the same year in which the 
appropriation is made, and the problem of trying to hear an appropria- 
tion bill before the authorization bill is passed presents you people 
with a problem, and us, too, but I would like to see us all get this thing 
done earlier in the year, and we can avoid a lot of these problems. 

If we can do that, we can get our ducks in a row before July 1 and 
some of these things that are now thought of as an apportionment 
problem would not exist. If we get our planning work done for the 
authorization hearings and appropriation hearings and apportionment 
handled in the latter part of May and June, then this thing will start to 
flow smoothly. However, the apportionment process gets the back- 
wash from everything that we fail to do on time earlier. 


NEED FOR FIRM ESTIMATES 


Mr. Ritry. This is one program, Mr. Secretary, that we ought to 
be able to get firm estimates on, because you have more cost records on 
construction than any other program that you have. There is not 
anything new about this. 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Construction has been going on for years. 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ruxxy. There might be some excuse about establishing the cost 
of a new weapon or of a machine for which there is very little demand, 
such as special equipment or weapons used only by the Army, Navy, 
or the Air Force, but you do have all the information, and all the ex- 
perience on construction for years and years. Therefore, there is no 
reason why the program should not be firm and sound in my opinion. 

Mr. McNeu. As I mentioned earlier, I thought Mr. Bryant was 
really starting to get this thing on the rails. I will say that being 
thrown for a loss on two occasions by late changes in program amounts 
was not his fault because he was certainly actively at work in trying 
to get this thing in shape, and did it with the thought of making it 
the best job we have had for years. I still think it will be the best 
one for years, as far as the content is concerned. 

Mr. Bryant. We had a target date not exceeding, if possible, the 
1st of February, and had some of these interferences not developed 
we would have had it up to you very early in the year. Some of these 
are beyond executive contro] also, and without going into detail, 
I do not think it is the fault of any one individual, or section of the 
executive branch. 

It isa combination of things, many of which Mr. McNeil has touched 
upon, but we certainly agree with you it should be done earlier, and 
if I am still around, it will be before you very promptly next year. 


DETERMINATION OF CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Ruy. That is fine. 

Do you have criteria that you use in determining the facilities that 
are needed on these bases, and the determinations of the priority of 
those facilities? 

Mr. Bryant. This is part of the continuous review, sir, that we go 
through. We try to get the first setup of the proposed requirements of 
the services hopefully in September, and we go through about 2 or 3 
months of screening and rescreening and justifying. There are how 
many pages in that 10 volumes? 

Mr. Poors. There are 4,500 items, sir. 

Mr. Bryant. Each one has its own justification. Those are re- 
viewed by our staff, with the cognizant military department, and 
where apparent duplications are involved, that has a bearing upon its 
acceptance. In relation to the moneys and to what you are getting 
at—first things first—we started out as Mr. Wilson said with a total 
program given to us at the beginning of the latter part of last year of 
something over $3 billion, which we processed down with the ultimate 
acquiescence of the services to $2.1 billion, and that, in turn, was 
further reduced by a direct requirement to $1.9 billion, and now to 
$1.65 billion. 

But the point is we examine all of these very diligently and 
minutely. 

Mr. Rizr. Do you send out any criteria to the commanders of these 
bases? Some commanders may think that something is essential, and 
some may want to put in a request simply because they think they 
ought to have a facility, and things of that kind. Do you have any 
directives or criteria that you send out to them to guide them in their 
requests ? 
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Mr. Bryant. Only the basic criteria for design and material, con- 
struction criteria. ‘The first screening process really goes on from the 
field commanders’ totals through the staff of the services, and they 
should be responsible for the first determination within the Depart- 
ment of these cumulative requirements that come to them. That is 
where the obligation is paramount. But after that screening, we get 
the Department’s totals, and that is when our respective staffs coor- 
dinate to a further reduction on the basis of the greatest possible 
economy which will still meet the primary mission requirements as 
identified by the services with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Ritey. We used to hear a great deal about master plans for 
airbases. Now do the base commanders have a list of the essential 
requirements of a base on which to base his request, or does he just 
send in his request for whatever he thinks they ought to have? 

Mr. Bryant. It is supposed to be in accordance with the master 

lan. 
Mr. Riry. In my opinion they ought to have some guide to go by. 

Mr. Manon. Why don’t we suspend until 10 o’clock tomorrow ? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, I have just one more question I would like to ask 
Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. Manon, All right. 


CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, you were discussing the lump-sum con- 
tingency, which I think is a step in the right direction. Do you re- 
quire the engineers or the Bureau of Yards and Docks to furnish you 
with the actual cost of a project as compared to the estimate im the 
original request so as to know whether or not there has been an overrun, 
and do they give you a report of the overrun ? 

Mr. McNett. That is a part of the new procedure. They have in 
the past, but it has not been satisfactory, because it was not all in 
one place. This new procedure includes a requirement for a year- 
end report which will show the actual cost as contrasted with the work- 
ing estimates. I think we are on the way of getting that pattern 
now. That, tied in to the bulk contingencies, which will then have 
to be tied in with true contingencies, ought to do a great deal to fill 
in gaps we have had in the past. 

Mr. Ritey. Is anyone subjected to criticism when they have an un- 
usual overrun ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, but, again, with the pattern we have here, it 
will be brought out clearer and we will be able to do much more with 
it than we have been in the past with incomplete, sketchy reports, 
when it is a long time after the fact they know what has happened. 

Mr. Riry. With all these new computing machines and equip- 
ment we have, it ought to be possible to get those reports in pretty 
promptly. 

Mr. McNem. That is part of the present plan. We feel it is 
vitally necessary. 

Mr. Rizr. I think it is essential that valid reasons be given when 
there is an overrun on these contracts. 

Mr. McNet. I agree. Under the new procedure, everyone will 
have their fingers on cost overruns as quickly as we get them, which 
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we have not had in the past under the line-item estimate which in- 
cludes a contingency, because you might have an overrun of 8 percent 
and still be within the money allocated. Under this new procedure, 
if you have an 8-percent overrun you will see it immediately. I am 
hoping we have a pattern that will produce more information on 
contingencies or overruns. 

Mr. ‘Manon. We will adjourn to meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume our hearings. 
Mr. Andrews, you may have the witness. 


NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES 


Mr. Awnprews. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to ask you about your 
armory program. I have had some complaints from the adjutant 
general of our State to the effect that about 31 armories have been 

lanned and money has been appropriated for those armories in the 

tate of Alabama but, for some reason, the funds have been frozen. I 
think that same trouble has been head of from other States. Can 
you tell me anything about that ? 

Mr. Bryant. Perhaps I will not hit the heart of your question. In 
some instances, and I assume from what you told me in this instance 
the State funds already have been appropriated by the State 
agency 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. The State is ready to go ahead and 
match the funds. 

Mr. Bryant. There is a backlog, sir, which gradually is being dissi- 
pated. I think the probable answer is twofold. One, we have the 
funding from the standpoint of the Federal Government's proportion, 
which, as you know, is fundamentally three-quarters, and some at- 
tempt is made on an orderly basis to distribute the construction pro- 
gram as best we can and not to have it bunched. Since you have chosen 
a specific area 

Mr. Anprews. Alabama. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes; Alabama. I would like to develop accurate and 
fundamental responses to that particular area rather than to try to 
recollect it from a rather voluminous general picture which I have in 
mind. 

Mr. McNeiu. I might add just one word. As I understand it, the 
Army National Guard construction program countrywide is prob: wey 
three times as large as the money which has been av ailable in any yea 
Mr. Bryant’s suggestion is good. In the request this year you ove 
$55 million for armories for the Army National Guard and for the 
Reserve. 

Mr. Anprews. Is shat in the 1958 program ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; $55 million is the 1958 program. In the 1957 pro- 
gram there was also $55 million. 

Coming out of fiscal year 1957, there will be about $24 million which 
has not. been placed under construction. There w as about $24 million 
unobligated at the beginning of the year, and that is about normal for 
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that account, representing about 5 months of construction activity, 
so there has been no holdup of the money as such. 

There was trouble this winter with the Bureau of the Budget on 
the National Guard and Reserve armories. The Bureau of the Budget 
had objected to our plans in some small communities, where it was 
proposed to build half-size armories rather than build a full-size 
armory. We got that straightened out for the National Guard about 
4 or 5 months ago. 

This year the value of the obligations for construction for Reserves 
and Guard will be just about the same amount as was appropriated, 
but I think Mr. Bryant’s suggestion is good. We will take a look at 
Alabama particularly. 

Mr. Anprews. What amount have you requested for armory con- 
struction in the 1958 budget ? 

Mr. McNetu. $20 million for the National Guard and $35 million 
for the Reserve. 

Mr. Anprews. $55 million for 1958 ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. The same amount as for 1957. 

Mr. McNett. Broken down $30 million for the Reserve forces and 
$25 million for the National Guard. 

Mr. Anprews. The same breakdown as for the 1957 appropriation ? 

Mr. McNet. The total is the same but the breakdown is a little 
different. 

Mr. Anvrews. Of the $55 million you had for 1957 you expect to 
have a balance of $24 million ? 

Mr. McNei. We came into the year with $24 million unobligated. 
The Congress appropriated $55 million, making a total of $79 million 
available for obligation. We will obligate $55 million during 1957 
and we will end the year with $24 million unobligated, which is about 
normal. 

Mr. Anprews. You expect the rate of obligation in 1958 to be about 
the same? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. About $55 million ? 

Mr. McNen. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the total amount of recommended construc- 
tion that you have ? 

Mr. McNett. For everything? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. The request now is for $1,665,500,000 total, plus $55 
million for Army Reserve and National Guard, plus $10 million for 
Naval Reserve construction. 

Mr. Anprews. I was interested particularly in the National Guard. 
Can you tell me what the backlog of authorized projects is? 

Mr. McNem. There is no backlog of authorized projects at the mo- 
ment. As a matter of fact, that is why I think this committee, in first 
reporting out the bill a couple months ago, did not handle the Army 
Guard and Reserve and Naval Reserve construction until there had 
been authorization provided from the Armed Services Committee. 
That is coming through now and I assume the committee will take that 
up during these hearings. 
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Mr. Anprews. You are not planning to stop the armory construction 
program; are you? 

Mr. McNet. No. We had to have more authorization before this 
committee felt it was proper to treat it. Two months ago the committee 
report stated this item was not being handled at that time pending 
action by the Armed Services Committee on the authorization bill. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten ? 


EXPANSION OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOLLOWING KOREA 


Mr. Wurrren. Following your suggestion, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know to whom I should ask this question. I would like the record 
to show the planned expansion of military construction following 
Korea when we started out with this present approach. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wuitren. I would like the plan to be put in at this point in the 
record, the date of the plan, what it called for, and what has been 
done to implement it, both from the standpoint of acquisition and 
the total amount of money involved, broken down by years. That can 
be divided between continental United States and overseas. 

I would like also to have included the complete picture if all projects 
authorized but not fully funded were completed and another table to 
show what the total will be if and when you complete all you now plan. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Planned program for installation development subsequent to outbreak of Korean 
conflict 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


[In millions of nae 


. 2 
Funded | Unfunded Funding Planned 








Fiscal year Net author- 
jized program ‘| program program 2 required 3 program 4 

atideinddniap os $$} $$ $$—$___|_—___ 
WS sey 432 Gt duc... i vesaetc ee 432 
1952. ....------------------------| 1, 007 RA adenine aie mteniiguiie aiid 1,007 

i nenniietinineadicnaantal 220 | 37 37 257 
1954. Saindiistioiatced ied’ 130 12 BO |anascashaakaee 129 
Es icntaaines dhaimasd iécdtnie seawall = | 259 57 53 312 
A cekdthedocegheouecwe al 556 | 402 154 149 551 
RG Misti cidadi:soccesnctbeipeis eseaiareiniaie 342 213 | 129 129 | 342 


Petals cs wait acidns saan 3, 049 | 2, 662 387 368 | 3, 030 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Ws htctinbeniieectintdobel 362 | 362 |... iropliiaenigenaetinld 362 





Wie isnt he oh Lied 690 ng aa votlebisat ee 690 
Wb ak hig. ph oendge sl tic ganss] 226 214 | 12 12 226 
Msi iewe teas eieeereal 91 | 77 | 14 | 3 80 
Wao Oh 221 | 201 | 20 | 11 212 
Nh Bahk ae ddr te aee| 590 | 467 | 123 | 7 541 
Fourie. <8. TL odaustehe 448 | 281 | 167 | 154 | 435 

i vesacapsaens csc ---| 2, 028 | 2, 292 336 254 | 2, 546 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


MO eat ek ie 1, 165 prieiaito $s 53a iy 1, 165 








ieee a te a ‘ 2, 260 i ieciunincp trea Eick waomelaaae 2, 260 
; yin Saanel apenas 1, 399 | WRN ee Be ee i 1, 399 
WR soos o ccauimebbind | 270 188 | Se 188 
2 RE TEES i 1,070 905 | 165 | 7 975 
eit eee eee a ee 1, 339 927 412 | 195 1, 122 
pS Oe ee SS sera 8 } 1, 361 597 764 525 i 1, 122 

MM CIEL wen. 8, 864 | 7, at | | 1, 423 7 8, 231 











i “Net authorized program” is the oben program adjusted t to reflect statutory rescissions of author- 
™ + “Untunded program” reflects adjustments resulting from statutory rescissions of authorization. 

3 “Funding required” reflects funds required to fund existing authorization for which requirements still 
exist. T'he amount of funds required, therefore, will not necessarily be equal to the unfunded program. 

4“Planned program” is the summation of the funded program plus funding required which will reflect 
the program, as now planned and authorized, if carried through to completion. 

Mr. Wurrren. This will project it into what the future plans are 
as to further expansion. 

Indications are that after Korea, when we had the threat of Russia, 
we had set on a given plan and conditions have substantially changed. 
I have heard top military people whose names I shall not mention, but 
who were very close to the top at that time, who have said that as of 
now, since in the meantime we have pre actically surrounded the country 
with airbases, it would be suicidal for Russia to make any attack at 
this time. That has been testified to by top military people. 

I raise the question of whether there is any substantial change from 
our first plan. 

CONTINGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The other thing I would like to address myself to isthis: You testi- 
fied yesterday as to the reason you were dropping the contingencies in 
connection with each individual project. 1 thought you made a very 
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good record to show that you have to limit the amount of money in 
order for the services to stay in the original plan. 

That leads to this: Does not Congress have to do the same thing with 
the overall military because those human inclinations do not stop just 
with the man at the local project ? 

Mr. McNett. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. McNetn. We should take some care. If you people, in your 
examination of our presentations, find that we have done a pretty good 
tough job, you should not say “Well, because you took out some we 
can take out some.” So long as we don’t get into that atmosphere we 
are all right. 

If you find we have done a sloppy job, not too careful or thorough, 
yes, I think that is the way to do it. 

I want to repeat, if you find in your examination that we have done 
about all that people can do in the light of all the things you have 
to work with, I would not like to see it done that way—on the basis 
“they did it, so can we.” 

Mr. Wuirren. I would agree with that general principle, Mr. Sec- 
retary, but I will have to go further. All of these things are con- 
sidered in light of past history and by and large through the years 
the military have learned, when you send out a request as to what it 
takes to run a particular shop or a particular division of the military, 
they have learned that the Defense Department is apt to cut it and 
you in turn have learned that Congress sometimes cuts it. History 
has always worked that way and I suspect that almost everybody who 
deals with this matter considers it somewhat in that light regardless. 


DEFENSE COSTS RELATED TO INFLATION 


Getting back to the problem which was disturbing to me yesterday, 
and I am taking advantage of you in that I had only a very few min- 
utes to question the Secretary, Mr. Wilson. He said that this increase 
in steel prices would be reflected in higher costs. 

Certainly if the military, which is the biggest buyer we have ever 
known in history, and the biggest influence toward inflation, even 
though you hold it down to the bone it is such a big factor in our 
domestic economy that I do not think there is any question but what 
you have the biggest lever in connection with dealing with inflation, 
and if the military is going to reflect any added cost by just asking for 
more money to pay it you are missing a chance to exercise your op- 
portunity to prevent further inflation. 

As I pointed out to him, if you are going to pay the increased cost 
that anybody puts on you by asking for additional money in the full 
amount instead of reducing your purchases to your money so as to put 
some depressing influences on these constantly increasing prices, I 
think the country is sunk, because I do not think any man who studies 
economics or looks at the picture can help but know that the chief 
cause of our inflation is the huge purchases made by the military. 
The military purchases are so far beyond anything else bought by 
others in this country such purchases are bound to be a major factor 
in our economy. 

Mr. MoNriz. Another way to translate what TI think he was trying 
to say yesterday is this: If the Defense expenditures are held to $38 
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billion, and there is a rise in prices, or in the cost of transportation 
of materials or in the end articles, or in w age rates, it means we just 
get a lesser number of people or a lesser number of units. That is 
in effect what youaresaying. ‘That is happening. 

Take this steel increase, ‘for example. We buy practically no steel 
as such. Yes, we buy articles that have steel, but what I am trying 
to say is that we are just a little bit removed from the raw materials. 

The tons of steel we buy directly are very small. 

Contractors and subcontractors down in the fifth, sixth or seventh 
tier do buy the steel which ends up in the end article we buy, but we 
do not buy steel in any volume, 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate that fact, but let me say, and you can 
read the Hébert committee report, I have spent some months listening 
to testimony trying to understand this. Whatever the justification 
the Defense Department has, by and large your contracts are still 
very close to a cost-plus basis in my judgment. By far the big part 
of it is based on a reasonable profit return based on the cost of what 
goes into it. 

Mr. McNer.. There is no question but what a large part of our 
contracts operate that way. 

Mr. Wuirren. So if you have the money these costs will be reflected 
to you and you will pay them. The only thing we can do and you 

can do is to limit the money you have so that you in turn will not 
continue to contribute beyond what necessity dictates to spiraling 
costs. 

Mr. McNett. In effect that is what is taking place right now. 

Mr. Wurrren. You made a fine illustration of what happens when 
you give them too much money when you had this 10 percent con- 
tingency on the building which was discussed here, where they in 
effect counted the 10 pereent contingency and increased their plans. 


HOUSING AT LITTLE ROCK ATR FORCE BASF 


I would like to cite another illustration which came to my attention 
just this morning. 

The project is not in my State and it means nothing to me except 
as ® Member of Congress and an American citizen, but my attention 
was called to this 1,500-unit housing project that you have in 
Arkansas at the North Little Rock Airbase. 

I have files to support the information I received, and it is that 
the Air Force has gone down to that area and has made plans for 
air-conditioning the houses. 

I live in that region of the country and yn have turned down all 
bids to furnish fuel or energy by natural gas: I have no preference 
between gas people and electric people, or ae gas or electricity ; 
Lam told you turned down the recommendations of the officer in the 
area, turned down everybody who points out the difference, and are 
going to heat those houses with electricity at a much higher cost. 

Anybody who has dealt with energy knows that it is bound to be 
terrifically expensive to provide heat ‘by electricity in that area. The 

gas people say it will be about $300,000 a year more expensive. 
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I will not comment on what the general in charge of that has said 
about its being the Air Force business and not the business of Con- 
gress, but I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, as a representative of 
the Congress, the full details in connection with this contract, and 
I want to see the recommendations of the engineer and of the people 
at the local area as to whether they did not recommend against this, 
and I want a copy of the order which directed that they use electricity 
for heating, which is terrifically expensive in the South, and I know 
because I live there, as against gas, which is much more economical 
for heating purposes in Arkansas where it is supplied. 

If necessary, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the man who han- 
dles that before the committee because it just goes to the very heart 
of how we handle defense expenditures if my information is correct. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION OF HOUSING AT LITTLE ROCK AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Manon. We have had a committee investigation made of this 
problem which Mr. Whitten discusses. I know the Air Force is very 
familiar with it, and in our hearing tomorrow we want to get to the 
very bottom of this thing, because I for one feel that there is some- 
thing wrong here. I am sure that opinion will be shared by others. 

I do not know whether you are the best witness on this thing. Have 
you personally looked into this thing ? 

Mr, McNet. No; I read the committee report Mr. Whitten men- 
tioned a couple of nights ago. 

Mr. Wuirren. My directing it to Mr. McNeil is because I think it 
is of sufficient importance that attention of the top level should be 
called to it. 

Mr. Manon. I think it should be. 

Mr. McNew. I think your committee gave us a couple of copies. I 
read it that night and sent a copy to Mr. Bryant. 


AIR FORCE POLICY ON AIR CONDITIONING 


Mr. Wurtrren. I would like to ask this: Is it in line with the policy 
or program of the Air Force to air-condition housing? Is that in 
conformity with policy ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirten. If it is the Air Force policy to air-condition hous- 
ing, what is the policy of the Army and Navy and how far will we 
carry this program? In how many places have we done this? Was 
it called to the attention of Congress? 

Mr. Bryant. We are prepared, Mr. Chairman, at any time and to 
the extent that you want to have the type of people to which Con- 
gressman Whitten has referred, people who are fully cognizant of this 
a and they can be here with me at your convenience to go into 
it ; 

M 7 Wesker. Answer my question as to policy and I am through. 

Mr. Bryant. The policy originally was, and still is, in essence, that 
exceptions are made only in the case of housing which is involved in 
this particular issue. 

In certain areas of the country where it can be demonstrated to our 
satisfaction, and these are on an exception basis, that the prevailing 
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housing construction in those areas is air conditioned, that the tem- 
perature charts show a certain number of days of temperatures above 
a level of 70, or something like that, and I will give you the exact facts, 
and it is only i in individual cases that these exceptions are made. 

With respect to the one you are talking about now, due to a very 
favorable bid which was well below the ceilings w hich are imposed 
as to price, also with respect to the space requir ements, a particularly 
good case was made by the Air Force to air condition this particular 
number of units to the end that they were still well within the limita- 
tions of cost. 

We made an exception after some 4 or 5 exchanges of approach where 
we were reluctant to approve largely from the standpoint of the im- 
pact of that as a precedent. 

However, we did give the authority because we had done so in an- 
other area further south, and it is pretty difficult, gentlemen, to arbi- 
trarily establish bans within the continental United States in like tem- 
perature areas without some flexibility. 

From there on the determination of the best method mechanically 
of performing the air conditioning is largely in the hands of the service 
involved. 

In our shop we have general basic criteria standards, but we are not 
equipped, obviously, and we do not even attempt to make the individual 
contracts, nor do we go into details of those contracts so long as the 
basic standards that we set are met so far as price and space are con- 
cerned after we have made these exceptions in specific instances. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a good general statement, but you know and 
I know that practically every area south of the Mason-Dixon line 
compares with the temperatures which you have there. Everything 
you have in Mississippi compares, and I would like the record to show 
the number of bases that all the services have where the average tem- 
perature is within 10° of this place at Little Rock, and I personally am 
not satisfied at all when you write general criteria and say here that 
you lose interest in following up details of a particular contract. 

It is high time somebody followed them up. Our committee tries 
through investigation, and if the committee will let me I intend to 
follow this one up. 

I want to say again that it is high time that you folks in higher 
echelons begin to do it. 

The minute you have air conditioning in Little Rock you will have 
to do it here, there and yonder, and you know it. If you let the Air 
Force do it you know the Army and Navy will have to do it. If there 
is to be such a policy it should be approved by the Congress. 

T would like an estimate as to the total cost when you get through 
making the exception a general rule, and that is where it always leads, 
T want an estimate of cost if you put the same thing in in each of these 
other places. Everyone knows that once you start it you will end up 
with spreading it. 


ENERGY RATES IN ARKANSAS AREA 


If that is in line I would like that information in the record, and I 
want dollars and cents costs, and I want your estimates of how much 
the additional cost will be to the Government for the next 10 years 
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because you used electricity instead of gas in an area where gas is 
plentiful and electricity is high. 

Mr. Suerrparp. I think you are giving the witness a rather difficult 
assignment, Mr. Whitten. 

Rates fluctuate with respect to geographical areas subject to the ap- 
plication of the public service commission rates. From what I know 
of public utilities they petition public commissions for constant 
increases. 

If he were to take the present price criteria then the question could 
be answered, but to go beyond that I think would be difficult. 

Mr. Wutrren. Based on present price criteria. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is high time we looked into details. I will not 
burden the committee again by pointing out the number of similar 
situations I have run into. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am interested in what you are discussing because 
we on the Hill who are familiar with this situation know that this is 
a war between the electrical people and the gas people, and it is ac- 
ceptable so far as economics are concerned. 

In order again to answer the gentleman’s question, which I am sure 
Mr. Bryant is desirous of doing, to acquire the information we want 
you would have to take a comparable example of the cost factor be- 
tween A b. t. u.’s as against C b. t. u.’s, and use that in projecting cost 
factors in other areas. Is that correct 4 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warrten. I realize that when you get into this field you can- 
not help but see the competitive situation between the two suppliers 
of energy. 

On the other hand, I live in this section of the country where I al- 
ready have had a lifetime of knowledge of the difference between the 
cost of heating anything by electricity as against gas, so I have that 
long background where I know without even seeing your records that 
unless these electrical people are doing something different, in this 
instance, there could not be any comparison. 

I would like to pursue this further and in connection with your bid 
have you indicate if the electrical people have gone below their nor- 
mal rate and how much below their normal rate they have bid. 

Mr. Bryant. I will do my best. There also enters into this the 
question of initial cost as well as the sustaining cost. 

I am satisfied that that comparison will enter into the picture which 
we will disclose to you. 


NEED FOR REVIEW OF DETAILS OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wurrren. I have no stock or interest in the utility people as 
such, either electricity or gas, but I have a very deep interest in the 
way the military handles the money we appropriate. You start with 
an exception then you end up with a general policy. 

I am very unhappy with many things in connection with how you 
handle your money, and I am disappointed in your earlier statement 
that once you set up your criteria you did not bother about details of 


contracts. 
Mr. Bryant. We bother, but—— 
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Mr. Wuirren. Details of individual contracts make up the whole. 
Anybody who lives around these things knows how wasteful it is. 

Mr. Bryant. What I probably did not clearly say is that it is rela- 
tively impossible with a small force to police the individual items that 
go into every bid that is made throughout the United States by mili- 
tary groups. 

I still feel that the best basis is what we tried originally, and that 
is to put out and then police later on through visits and examinations 
in key and spot locations the application by the services of the basic 
criteria to insure, one, some uniformity among the services in construc- 
tion standards; and, secondly, that those standards at least start 
with price controls. 

I did not mean to imply that we forget the situation, Mr. Whitten, 
but I would have to tell you in all frankness that you would have a 
duplicatory strength personnelwise if the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense or Assistant Sec retary of Defense were to do the minutiae of 
contracting which is in the hands of the services, through the Corps of 
Engineers generally for the Air Force and Army and the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks in the case of the Navy. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF CAPEHART HOUSING COSTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. It is my understanding that tomorrow we will have 
before us those officers who were connected with the issuance of this 
contract and who will give the committee full information. 

However, there is one thing my colleague mentioned which I am ex- 
tremely distressed about, and that is that we have militar y personnel 
who feel, and sometimes it goes to the secretarial level as I have per- 
sonally experienced, that the committee has no jurisdiction, has no 
concern in the so-called Capehart housing operation and the so-called 
operation of the nonappropriated funds function, and so on. I think 
that is a rather erroneous concept, Mr. Whitten, upon the following 
premise : 

The committee is called upon to supply the funds to pay the salaries 
of the military bodies who manage those operations. I think it is 
strictly within the purview of the committee to find out what kind 
of management we are employing, and it might be well—and I say 
this to you, Mr. McNeil—if somewhere along the line, in view of your 
experience in discussions at secretarial levels, that they might be ad- 
vised that there is no place where appropriated funds are utilized 
where this committee does not have a right to inquire, and anybody 
who has any other conception will w: ake up and find out that they 
are making a very serious mistake. 

We might as well clean up the record on that fast. 

Mr. Froop. Who has the witness, Mr, Chairman ? 


HOUSING PROJECTS APPROVED FOR AIR CONDITIONING 


Mr. Wuirren. One more question and I am finished, Mr. Chairman. 
Are there any other places where you have taken this same action? 
Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. I will provide you with a list of those. 
Mr. Wuirren. Where you have used electricity instead of gas? 
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Mr. Bryant. No, I thought you meant about where we made this 
exception for air conditioning. 

Mr. Waurrren. Include both. 

Mr. Bryant. You want the story about the type of fuel employed 4 

Mr. Wurrren. Where you made the exception insofar as air con- 
ditioning family quarters and also where you have made exceptions in 
favor of electricity and the extra cost involved. 

I just know that practically all the electrical people will tell you that 
the most expensive way of providing heat is electricity. I don’t think 
you will find many places where anybody will say that electrical energy 
can compete with any number of other fuels when it comes to generat- 
ing heat 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


New housing projects approved for air conditioning as exceptions to DOD Instruction 
No. 4270.7 











Project location lw Wet-bulb Number of Date 
factor ! un | units | approved 

pie aided adel weit bie | {|——________} ie 
NAAS, Chase Field, Tex_-- j ; ; Bs 4, 085 | 225 | June 17, 1957 
Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, yt . sand 2, 955 | 800 Do. 
Charleston Air Force Base, 8. C- ia 8, 129 | 600 | Do. 
Patrick Air Force Base, Wie Bake 4: ai 4, 308 | 1,125 | Do. 
Luke Air Force Base, Ariz ; ; 21, 644 | 795 | Do. 
Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma__--__-- bes 2, 384 | 268 | June 12, 1957 
Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla. -_-_. | 2, 200 | 500 | Do. 
Vincent Air Force Base, Ariz. 41, 895 | 320 | June 17, 1957 
Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, N. C. 3 2, 212 | 1, 500 Do. 
England Air Force Base, La. 3 Tak. 3, 317 | 300 | Do. 
Laughlin Air Force Base, Tex.3_- 3, 000 | 500 Do. 
Laredo Air Force Base, Tex.*_ - 3, 810 345 | Do. 
Foster Air Force Base, Tex.3 4, 066 500 Do. 
NAAS, El Centro, Calif. _- 51,849 241 | Apr. 1,1957 
Blytheville Air Force Base, Ark_- 2, 518 | 360 | Mar. 28, 1957 
Homestead Air Force Base, Fla 4, 276 | 1,570 | Mar. 15, 1957 
Robins Air Foree Base, Ga__- 7 | 2, 973 | 273 | June 25, 1957 
Moody Air Force Base, Ga_- 3, 495 | 500 | Do. 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla | 3, 594 500 | June 7,1957 
Little Rock Air Force Base, Ark 5 2, 700 1,534 | Dec. 65,1956 


| 

| 
6 
| | ® 


In addition to above: | | 
Nurses’ quarters, Abilene Air Force Base, Tex | 2, 352 |-- May 23, 1957 
Bachelor officers’ quarters, Yurna County Airport, Ariz...) 71, 895 | Jan. 25, 1957 


1 In hours for 6 warmest months of the year. 

2 Dry-bulb 93°-1,248 hours. 

3 Approval by the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the Secretary of the Air Force. 
4 Dry-bulb 93°-1,427 hours. 

5 Dry-bulb 93°-1,429 hours. 

6 Ferry memo. 

? Dry-bulb 93°-1,427 hours. 


The exceptions listed above were granted by OSD to provide air conditioning, 
alone. The choice of fuel and the type of equipment were determined by the 
service concerned after technical evaluation. 

The following projects will have all-electric systems using heat pumps for 
summer-winter conditioning: Columbus Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach Air Force 
Base, Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Patrick Air Force Base, and Homestead 
Air Force Base. 

In considering the use of gas and electricity as alternate sources of hea 
energy, electricity was selected since gas was not available within a reé Satie 
distance so as to make it economically feasible. Accordingly, alternate proposals 
were not taken, and comparative costs are not available. 

At Moody Air Force Base, alternate designs are included for heating by gas and 
by electric heat pump. The project has been advertised and the award will be 
made on the basis of the most economical installation, after receipt of bids. 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Riley, you had the witness. 


Mr. Norreti. Would you yield, Mr. Riley ? 
Mr. Ritey. Yes. 
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FUTURE HEARING PLANNED ON LITTLE ROCK AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Norretzt. Do I understand the Little Rock Airbase is the point 
of argument? I am interested in the Little Rock Airbase. I had not 
understood that this would be the main subject of the witness’ testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Whitten was merely requesting certain infor- 
mation pertaining to the recent housing contract which had been let 
at Little Rock, Ark. 

However, that information will be developed in detail in hearings 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Norrety. I do not think, then, that I should take too much of 
the witness’ time if the matter will be pretty well set out at length re- 
ga rding the report of the investigation. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. The matter wi iN l be thoroughly aired tomorrow. 

Mr. Norrewy. The Little Rock Airbase is in Arkansas and I am in- 
terested in it from the standpoint of the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I am interested in it because I am a 
member of the Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations. I do not 
want to waive any point of procedure here. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are not waiving any point of procedure, 
Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Riley, will you yield to me? 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. 


USE OF ANTHRACITE COAL FOR HEATING 


Mr. Froop. The reason for my inquiry is that the minute the word 
“fuel” appears in this hearing my ears go up, both of them. 

I have had some long and sad experiences with the Department 
of Defense military establishments in their persistent efforts to change 
established fuel operations from hard coal in places where they had 
been using and still are using hard coal to gaseous and liquid fuels. 

Fort Devens, Mass., was the most recent example where the exist- 
ing operations with hi ard coal were entirely satisfactory and economi- 

sal, and an effort was made, and still is being made, to substitute 
another fuel, which will remain nameless, for hard coal. 

The Hard Coal Institute and all of their technicians and experts 
establish beyond a reasonable doubt that it was not necessary, not 
another penny would be saved, but additional expense would come 
to the Government to install, and after installation maintain, the 
new fuel facility, but yet in the face of that the Army engineers and 
their associates were driven to extensive, expensive, exhaustive, and 
exhausting efforts to prove that not to be so, that it was sheer 
nonsense. 

Had it not been, Mr. Chairman, for the fact that the legislative 
committee of this House refused in the authorization act this year 
io permit this to be done, I want to assure all of you that they were 
going to fly in the face of the gods and do it, anyhow. 

Those things are difficult, Mr. Chairman, to believe, but sad to re- 
late they are true. 

Unless I emphasize it this way I am sure other such efforts, where 
such bases are adjacent and contiguous to metropolitan areas and 
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therefore easily accessible to other fuels which will remain nameless, 
of this kind of thing will persist. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you talking about some of our Kansas gas and 
oil? 

Mr. Frioop. You are a long way from there. 

I am talking about along the eastern seaboard where the market 
has been traditional and historic for anthracite coal, where the de- 
velopment of the industry mechanically has been such that there is 
no longer a cost differential which is inviting, which brings about an 
effort to reduce a rapidly dwindling resource of gaseous and liquid 
fuels, and certainly the Defense Department should be the last to 
do that; but they persist. 

When I say Defense Department you understand I do not mean your 
desk, Mr. Secretary, or yours, Mr. McNeil. This is done in the pro- 
vinces by the local base commanding officers who run the local show. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. I will reserve my time for Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant. Our directives and instructions are very explicit that 
the fuel to be selected shall be that fuel which in the area is the cheap- 
est, most accessible, and will accomplish the objective at the lowest cost. 

I am not personally familiar with the details of the situation referred 
to by Mr. Flood, but if it should happen that the fuel suggested to re- 
place the original fuel to which you referred is more costly then it is 
in contravention of the directives issued by the Secretary and by my 
office. 

Mr. Froop. I wish to add this: I could not improve upon the state- 
ment you have made. ‘That is the platitude of all platitudes. That 
cannot be intelligently debated, I agree with you. 

However, if you would say “if and when” instead of just “if.” I 
am protesting this effort to torture a set of facts, Mr. Secretary, to 
strain hard to prove that it is cheaper, and make an issue out of trying 
to make it so. That is unnecessary and ridiculous. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Scrivner? 


CONTINGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. McNeil, I listened with great interest to your 
statement, and as I mentioned yesterday I thought it had a rather 
firm sound of familiarity, especially as it relates to contingencies, be- 
cause this flat 10 percent for contingencies which has been carried on 
every item has been a rather sore spot with many members of this 
committee for along time. I am delighted to have your statement that 
that practice no longer will be in effect. That is pretty much in com- 
pliance with some of the suggestions which this committee has made. 

I would repeat again the suggestion I made yesterday that now that 
you are going to have not a line item contingency fund but a general 
contingency fund that there should be a very, very finely drawn defini- 
tion of contingencies. 

You know and I know that if you have it too loose, if there is any 
doubt, the doubt will be resolved on the side of spending the money 
for contingencies. 

A definition was read yesterday, but to me it did not clear things 
up. It was coarse screen and not a fine mesh, and a lot of things 
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could go through those openings in the name of contingencies which 
I feel should not be actually so classified. 


Mr. McNen. I will discuss that with Mr. Bryant and see if we can 
develop another definition. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Defense Department cannot perhaps we can. 
We do not like to do that. Chances are if we must do it, as always 
has happened in the past when privileges are abused, we must correct 
them, the correction is sometimes a little harsh. 

Mr. McNetu. We will do our best. 


NEED FOR REVIEW OF PROJECTS AFTER APPROPRIATION HAS BEEN MADE 


Mr. Scrivner. Another subject which you mentioned somewhat 
briefly and with which this committe has not been only perturbed but 
provoked at times, has been the incessant and countless reviews of 
projects. 

To get it clearly in the record what I am talking about is simply 
this: 

In the first place, all three of the departments go through and make 
up a list of items which they desire to have constructed, expanded, 
improved, or otherwise dealt with in our public works appropriations. 

Those items then are reviewed—and I am simplifying this some to 
give you the picture—by the Secretaries of the departments, and 
finally the public works program gets up to the secretarial level where 
it isagain reviewed. 

Then after that has been brought into final form, this publie works 
program is again presented to the Bureau of the Budget, and there 
again it is scrutinized, and they perhaps might make some changes, 
make some suggestions, and delete some items. 

Finally, at any rate, it gets boiled down to the one point where you 
are finally ready to present it to this committee after perhaps having 
first gone through the hearings before the Armed Forces Legislative 
Committee. 

Then it finally comes to this committee. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We sit here then day in and day out and listen to the 
representatives of all the services tell us all the programs and projects 
they wish to undertake in the way of public works. 

After hearing all of that then perhaps this committee does some 
more very fine surgery upon the projects and we eliminate a few we 
feel are not absolutely essential. While they may be nice and you 
would like to have them they are not really needed. 

Then the bill is passed and you finally have the public works appro- 
priation after it has cleared through the Senate. 

Up to that point it is very simple and well and good. However, 
as I understand it, in making the allocation of funds, that is when 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Defense Department allocate their 
quarterly funds, there are other reviews again. I talk now primarily 
of the Bureau of the Budget where they put the stamp of approval 
on once or twice. Yet when it comes down to them for the allocations 
of funds they make another review of the particular project. 

Has that situation been changed or is it still with us? 

Mr. McNem.. That is still with us. We are endeavoring to get this 
second phase of review down to one which is a review of exceptions 
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and where the second review is not necessary. If the first one is done 
decently, and it should be 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the point I was going to make. If these 
screenings are done properly, and I talk now particularly of the 
Bureau of the Budget, then, as I see it, there is no reason why they 
should again review their own review. 

Mr. McNem. I think that is correct. However, in this second- 
phase review the emphasis, while it may be called a complete review, 
will be in going down the list of projects and checking them off. 
Situations come up, such as came up this last year in the case of the 
westward extension of the DEW line. There was a case in which, 
subsequent to the submission of the authorizing legislation, and, I 
believe, even, subsequent to submission of the appropriation request, 
it was found that the extension as planned was not quite practicable, 

and the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended a change in the plan, 
which reduced the size of construction at one end of the line but in- 
creased the workload at the other end a trifle. Overall, the actual con- 
struction undertaken on the DEW line would be less than it was be- 
fore, and probably 2 or 3 installations that had been authorized will 
not be built and the credit will be shown here in this budget. 

So, if this second review emphasized those things which just bring 
the plan up to date in the manner I described for the DEW line, it is « 
worthwhile thing, and it is not the long, laborious rehashing of things 
that you have done before. That is what we are working toward. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have stressed this; Mr. Riley has stressed it, and 
other members of the committee have stressed the duplications, and 
the fact that in some instances the action of the Bureau of the 
Budget—and I do not discount their value and the contribution they 
have made to the saving of taxpayers’ funds 

Mr. McNem. I think they have made a contribution. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I might also say that many times their action has been 
of some benefit to members of this committee and Congress generally, 
because, quite frankly, we have been able to say, “The Bureau of the 
Budget did not approve it.” 

However, there were so many times when this was just a constant 
rehashing. It delayed your programs, and it amounted, in essence, to a 
line veto of the actions of Congress. While we are not possessed with 
all of the brains, and we do not claim to be, many of us and most of us 
have been on this committee for quite some years and have looked at a 
lot of military budgets. 

Mr. McNett. There are other ways we are trying to simplify the 
review process and do the job even more thoroughly. I think it is 
working. In the last year or so, particularly since Mr. Bryant took 
charge there, we have pretty well eliminated 2 separate reviews in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense by doing it as a joint 1-time proposi- 
tion, where any information that either of us has that is pertinent to 
the thing can be applied at that time rather than have 2 separate and 
distinct reviews with a lot of paperwork going in between. We are 
moving in that. direction. I think it will work. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope so. 

Mr. McNen. And we will still do it thoroughly, because I think 
there is a responsibility there that the Secretary of Defense must 
discharge through this type of review. I think it ought to be done 
thoroughly, but as simply and with as little repetition as possible. 
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NEED FOR AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. One other subject that goes beyond Secretary Bry- 
ant. I think it must be a matter of Department of Defense policy. 
I have run into 1 or 2 situations in Air Force construction, inasmuch 
as the Air Force does not have its own Corps of Engineers, which may 
be either good or bad, and I will not argue that point right now, work- 
ing as they do under the present program through the Army engineers 
there is, of course, some duplication, some conflict of opinion, and 
sometimes that has worked to the detriment of the taxpayers in that 
certain situations have arisen where, if Air Force officials could have 
had the decision to make, some money could have been saved but where 
finally they had to go through the Army engineers and meet certain 
criteria, and it has been impossible to do so. 

It would seem, therefore, that that program should be studied and 

erhaps some modifications made in it, because in many instances it 
se all the earmarks of rather considerable duplication and loss of 
time and lost motion. I just want to put that out because I think it 
has to come. 

Mr. McNeu.. I think that is a good suggestion, Mr. Scrivner. For 
a while it was a little bit difficult to handle, because there was some 
competition. I think it is pretty well accepted at the moment. As 
you stated, there may be points on both sides, but, at the moment, the 
Army engineers, and in some instances the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, will be the construction agency. Now that that is pretty much 
the accepted pattern, at least for the moment, I think, if there are 
rough spots such as you suggest, it is a very propitious time to get to 
work. 

MISSION CHANGES AT FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. This next point goes far beyond Secretary Bryant. 
In many instances it would appear that there is not a sufficient long- 
term plan. For example, as we go about the country visiting various 
bases we recall that we were told that a certain program was going 
to be carried on at a certain base, but a year later when we dropped 
in to visit we find that there have been many changes. For example, 
at one base we will be told that there will perhaps be one wing of heavy 
bombers or medium bombers. Then we find that instead of 1 wing, 2 
wings have been assigned, so they start building up everything to 
accommodate 2 wings. If a base is built to accommodate only 1, when 
you put in 2 wings of course there must be expansion in all facilities, 
including housing and everything else. That buildup goes on and one 
fine day an order comes and, instead of accommodating 2 wings, 
it is now going to accommodate only 1, or it may be cut down consider- 
ably in its operation. The result is that the place is overbuilt. That 
to me does not indicate that there has been good, sound long-range fore- 
casting of the use of facilities which cost us so many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. McNett. That is really one of the toughest problems, and I 
agree with you it is an area which, without wasting a nickel as far as 
the actual construction is concerned, nevertheless generates in the 
overall probably a greater total than any other one thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does waste money in construction because the 
facility is no longer needed. 
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Mr. McNett. Iknow. I say that there is no waste as far as the build- 
ing itself is concerned, the criteria of the particular building or run- 
way. But inthe overall, LT agree with you, it does increase costs. 


MOVEMENT OF COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we see this: In recent weeks all we have had 
to do is pick up the papers and we see, for example, that Air Research 
and Development Command will now be moved from Baltimore to 
Andrews Airbase. Then we find that in order to make way for them, 
MATS is going to be moved from Andrews to Scott Field, I believe, 
out in the center of the United States, which again may be good. But 
in order to make way for MATS to get into Scott Field, then the Air 
Training Command is going to be moved to Randolph Field. I do 
not know what they are going to have to move out at Randolph to 
make room for the Air Training Command. And so it goes around a 
viscous circle. If there is any one thing which costs money besides 
construction, it is changes of station, changes of personnel, and trans- 
portation. 

Mr. McNet. I am told that decision was made to utilize present 
facilities rather than building something else. That kind of shift 
could do it. 

Mr. Sortvner. As far as ARDC is concerned I will concede that is 
true. 

Mr. McNet. That applies to the overall Air Force. 

Mr. Scrtvner. One more complication. We just recently were told 
that Tactical Air Command is going to be moved. 

Those things are sometimes a little difficult to understand and are 
very costly. It uproots the entire personnel. You have to move them 
lock, stock, and barrel. You have to move equipment. You have to 
move families. You have to move everything that goes with the 
entire command. 

Mr. McNet. I understand that the Tactical Air change was a kind 
of reorganization of Tactical Air Command’s combat “organization 
but not a move of the headquarters. 


ESTIMATES OF FUTURE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I may be wrong. These things come to us many 
times second hand and we do not have time to get the details we would 
like to have. There again is another place where the lack of long- 
range planning sometimes costs us a lot of money. 

One final subject. During the debate on the floor of the House on 
a military bill I suggested that perhaps in some of these programs it 
might be well if the Defense Department would give the G ongress 
information which would give us the cost of some of these programs 
not just for 1 appropriation period of 1 year but for a matter of 10 
years so we could see where we are going and how much we are going 
to have to look forward to spending over a period of just 10 years 
instead of 1. I do not suppose it would be possible, would it, in your 
position, Secretary Bryant, to tell us what you are going to do in the 
next 10 years ? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. I think that would be extremely difficult. 
The core of that, of course, is the question of the propriety of trying 
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to plan that far ahead. I assume this would have to fit in with the 

concept of military activity, missions and responsibilities over that 
eriod. 

* Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot do it for 10 years, could you do it 

for 3? 

Mr. Bryant. I think it would be uncertain. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask this question is in view of the fact 
that we are now moving from planes to missiles, if you cannot look 
forward at least 3 years what you will be building up anticipating 
the use of planes may not be used long. In view o of the fact that we 
are constantly increasing the length and the thickness and the cost 
of runways, perhaps at least a 3-year program ought to be presented 
to us so we can see where it is taking us. 

Mr. McNetm. On a good many “of our programs, particularly the 
last year or so, we have been trying to project it ahead for several 
years. I am not referring necessarily to construction, but I am talk- 
ing about each missile program, for example, and the collateral items 
which go with it, such as construction, repair facilities, and so forth. 
That is fine and it is very helpful to us at the moment inside the Pen- 
tagon. We grant that in projecting each missile system ahead, for 
example, the number of missiles, the number of sites, the repair facil- 
ities are not precise but it does give you an order of magnitude to 
know where you are going if you did all of those things. Then we 
put them all together, however, and we know from the total cost that 
they are not all going to be done. But each one standing alone looks 
seg like a logical, decent plan. Put together it just t does not fit. 

ut we are getting the advantage, frankly, of trying to look ahead. 
I am sure it “prob: ubly will not guarantee precise overall planning in 
the future but I think it will help because it will prevent pieces of it 
from getting away out ahead or out of phase one with another. We 
are trying to take these long-range forecasts and mesh them together 
and also by putting a dollar tag on them find out how much emphasis 
to give to each one to make a better whole. 


NIKE BATTALIONS IN MIDWEST 


Mr. Scrivner. That leads up to my final question, Mr. Chairman. 

Recently military officials, primarily Army, had a meeting of pub- 
lic-minded citizens, in Kansas C ity, Mo., at which they were discuss- 
ing then a group of NIKE antiaircraft battalions right there in the 
very heart of America. They have all the communities out there 
all exercised and worked up: “How about getting one of these NIKE 
sites for us?” and “How about getting a NIKE site for us over here ?” 
Perhaps I am a little more fatalistic than some others but, so help 
me, if the time comes that a NIKE site will be of any value to this 
country out in Kansas and Missouri, the rest of the country is gone, 
and why waste the money on them? 

Mr. McNem. You are touching on one of the real problems we 
have. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is one that I want to have some thought given 
to and a solution given to me, because if they are really wasting : a lot 
of time, talent, and money going around and working out programs for 
NIKE sites in and around Kansas City, the area where I live, then of 
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course we do not have the defense we are told that we have. If we 
cannot feel more secure than to rely upon NIKE sites around Kansas 
City, then we have wasted a lot of billions of dollars on a lot of other 
installations. 

Mr. McNet. May I reply off the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, on or off the record. 

Mr. McNen.. I think this should be probably off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Miller, the Chair recognizes you for any dis- 
cussion with Secretary McNeil. 


OVERPROGRA MING 


Mr. Mitirr. Mr. Secretary, I understood from Secretary Wilson 
yesterday that this particular program has been screened and re- 
screened and reduced and it is down to a pretty hard-core proposition 
as far as all three of the services are concerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNei. I believe that iscorrect,sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. What does it contain with respect to possible slippage ? 
In the past, at least with the Army and I think possibly with the 
other services, we have sometimes included projects beyond the amount 
of money that would be used, on the theory that regardless of how 
important the project might be, in a group there is always likely to 
be some slippage and therefore we do not put up as much money as 
we put up projects, if you follow what I mean. What is the situation 
this year with respect to that ? 

Mr. McNem. We had hoped and had the plan all arranged that a 
list of priority projects would be submitted which equaled the appro- 
priation request, and separate and apart from this there vt be 
submitted for committee consideration a list of projects equaling 
about 15 percent which could be substituted if there were slippages, 
troubles, or other things. That is a little different from just a list 
of projects equaling 115 percent. We planned to submit it on a 
100 percent basis with an additional 15 percent below the line of 
slightly lesser priority, but still good priority projects. However, 
with this last-minute shift, as Mr. Wilson said, the arbitrary decision 
to limit the appropriation request to $1.665 billion put us in the posi- 
tion of once again submitting a list of projects equaling 115 percent 
of the total request. In the past it has been considerably greater than 
that. It will be only 115 percent this time. 

Mr. Miiirr. The request so far as projects is concerned will be for 
115 percent of the money involved ? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 


PRIORITIES OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Mitzer. You will submit the priorities and the 15 percent will 
be in a different category or—— 

Mr. McNetu. We had planned to submit a list of priority projects 
which exactly equaled the amount of the appropriation and let that 
stand on its own feet, separate and apart. This would have been a 
slightly different technique, if you choose to call it that, than has 
been the case in the past, because the 15-percent. list would be separate, 
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or below the line. In total, you would have lists of items totaling 
15 percent over and above the appropriation request, but you woul 
know that the items in the 100 percent list were considered at this 
time to be the priority projects and would be undertaken, barring 
the half dozen reasons that projects do slip at times. 

However, because of this last minute change a week ago, we prob- 
ably cannot achieve the goal we had planned for this year, which 
is the 100 percent list and a separate 15 percent list. Instead, there 
will be a 115 percent list. We think it will be a better list than you 
have had before, and certainly the 15 percent above the appropria- 
tion request is less than the 25 to 40 percent that you have had to 
deal with in the past. 

Mr. Mixrer. Because of these screenings you feel this is a firmer 
list than we normally get, is that correct ? 

Mr. McNett. I think it will be a firmer list than you have had at 
any time in the last 6 years. 

Mr. Mixirr. Does that 15-percent figure carry over the 3 services 
individually ¢ 

Mr. McNru.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrixrrr. There will be 15 percent for Navy, Army, and Air 
Force ¢ 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. We had hoped to separate it, to make one 
more separation, and we had that done for the $1.9 billion request. 
Now the 115 percent list for the $1.665 billion appropriation request 
will in effect be the old 100 percent list as applied to the $1.9 billion 
uppropriation request. 

Mr. Mitrer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


DISPOSAL OF FACILITIES NOT REQUIRED 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ostertag is recognized for examination of Mr. 
McNeil. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, it has been mentioned that certain 
physical changes are required by virtue of modernization, which re- 
quire new and added facilities. I have been disturbed for some time 
over the fact that we seem to be expanding physically but at no time 
do we seem to dispose of or reduce our physical facilities and prop- 
erties, some of them of great value. Have you any facts or figures 
as to the amount or what would be involved in the ‘disposal of prop- 
erties in the United States and throughout the world ? 

Mr. McNeiu. Yes. I do not have the figures with me at the 
moment. I think Mr. Bryant has some information on that very sub- 
ject that he was planning to provide if you gentlemen expressed the 
interest, as you just have. You will do that? 

Mr. Bryanv. I will. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Bryant will cover that, if that is satisfactory, 
Mr. Ostertag. 

SURPLUS COMMODITY HOUSING 


Mr. Osrerrac. I have one other question in mind which may have 
no relationship to this program at all. We have in effect, of course, 
the so-called agricultural trade development program in which mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of agricultural commodities have been disposed 
of in exchange for goods and services and money, foreign currency. 
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Some time ago when I was visiting certain military facilities and 
establishments in Europe I recall seeing a large number of house 
trailers which were being used for the quarters or the housing of our 
United States military people. To be specific, I think it was the Air 
Force. As I understand it, these trailers were purchased in Italy 
through what we might term counterpart funds. Is any of the money 
which comes from that source tied in with the military construction 
program and, if so, what is the mechanics of the use of that fund? 

Mr. McNem. On the trailers you speak of, I know of none that were 
bought with proceeds from agricultural pr oducts. There were some 
bought with United States dollars under authority granted by Con- 
gress under Public Law 765. The authorization was for 5,000 trailers. 
The Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1955 provided $75 million 
for family housing, which included any trailers procured under this 
authority. However, I know of no proceeds of agricultural products 
which went for trailers. 

There have been cases of the proceeds of agricultural products used 
for certain construction projects. In Japan there were 1,700 housing 
units. The dollar equivalent of the yen used was $17 million. In 
Spain there were 334 housing units. The dollar equivalent of the 
pesetas was $4.3 million. In United Kingdom, housing units, 360, 
equivalent of $12 million. Another project of 1,875 units. That 
would be 2 1235 units, a total of $27 million 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ostrertac. My point dealt with the financial arrangement. I 
thought Mr. McNeil would have the answer to the arrangement by 
which these funds were used. Are they associated with the construc- 
tion program ? 

Mr. McNem. They have been for housing units. They have not 
been used for airbases and military-type facilities. We have used 
them for housing units, community facilities, and so forth. 

Mr. Osrertac. The source of these funds is the result of exchange 
or sale of agricultural commodities. In other words, that is not 
appropriated here. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Although it is a part of the construction program. 

Mr. McNeu. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. It is not accounted for in any way in connection with 
this program ? 

Mr. MoNetu. As part of Mr. Bryant’s statement, we are reporting 
on the current status of foreign family housing programs. We are 
associated with it, although it is essentially separate. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, this committee does not have any 
association or relationship to that program at all in any sense of the 
word, approval or otherwise. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me. The gentleman is in error about that. 
When Mr. Bryant makes his statement you will find that it is tied in 
with the committee consideration. There is no question. There is 
unison between the two. 

Mr. McNet. This is a complicated type of transaction. Of course, 
if we utilize the proceeds of agricultural products, we then pay Com- 
modity Credit the quarters allowance less the cost of maintenance. 
We continue to pay so long as we occupy the units. As a matter of 
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fact, we continue to pay for the units we occupy so long as any of 
this amount may remain unpaid. In addition, last year’s Public 
Works Authorization Act provided for supplementing the proceeds 
of the surplus agricultural commodity transactions with appropriated 
construction funds up to a limit of 25 percent of the cost of each hous- 


7 ject. a 
r. SHerparp. However, you take the position of tenant, not that 
of ownership ? 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 

Mr. Osterraa. I yield to Mr. Miller. 


DEUTSCHEMARK FUNDING 


Mr. Mitirr. Mr. Secretary, is there any deutschemark feature in 
this present bill ? 

Mr. McNet. Not for construction. 

Mr, Miter. There is no deutschemark feature? 

Mr. McNen.. No deutschemarks for construction, last year or this 

ear. 

% Mr. OstertaG. That is all, Mr. Chairman, except I want to make 
clear that I was only trying to get at the financial arrangement which 
I thought Mr. McNeil wasr esponsible for. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Mahon ? 

Mr. Manon. Addressing Mr. Sheppard as the acting chairman of 
the committee, I would like to ask a question or two before we proceed. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 


VALUE OF OVERPROGRA MING 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I would like your candid opinion of our 
past practice of approving a larger total military construction pro- 
gram than the amount provided in the specific dollar appropriation. 
There are several questions along that line. Maybe if I lump them 
into one you can comment generally. 

1. Has this practice really benefited the military services ? 

2. Has it added to the complexity of effective administrative con- 
trol over the construction program ? 

3. Do you advocate that Congress continue to follow this practice? 

4. If the practice is not to be followed, how would you propose that 
we operate under the reprograming procedures for items of an emer- 
gent nature not previously approved ? 

Mr. McNet. I think I can answer those several questions with one 
statement. I think the idea and the practice is good. I think, like 
all good things, you can overdo it. When we at certain times in the 
past have presented a list very, very much greater than the value of 
the appropriation requested, it is a case of overdoing a good thing. I 
think the general rule of submitting a list of projects, say, 15 percent 
in excess of the appropriation request is reasonable. I do think that 
to submit a list of priority projects for 100 percent, and separately, 
below the line, if you w ant to call it that, a list of 15 percent projects 
which you people, in the normal course of your hearing, can consider 
and clear to the extent you choose, is right and reasonable because any 
normal slippage would be taken care of within the 15 percent. That 
does force us to do much more precise planning than if the overrun 
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were 50 percent or more. We regret very much that we are not able 
to carry out our complete plan this year and submit a 100 percent list 
and separately a 15 percent list. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSING AT LITTLE ROCK AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Manon. The question of the airbase at Little Rock needs to be 
thoroughly explored. I was called out, of the room while Mr. Whitten 
was interrogating you. May we have the very top level support of the 
Department of Defense and the Air Force in our attempts to get this 
information ? 


Mr. McNetm. Yes, sir. 
EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We shall got into that further. 

While you are here I would like you to comment a bit on the earth 
satellite program. We are going to have a. little hearing on that. 
Maybe you could do it off the record because we probably will de- 
velop for the record the necessary information. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srepearp. Under the circumstances the committee will continue 
in order. Mr. McNeil, so far as you are concerned personally you are 
welcome to stay as long as you wish. However, if you wish to leave 
you are now excused. We will take up the next witness. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. McNeil. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Fuoyp S. Bryant 


Mr. Suerrarp. We shall listen to the statement of Mr. Floyd 8S. 
Bryant, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions). 

Before you go into your statement, Mr. Bryant, will you supply the 
committee with a brief résumé of your background which we are not 
privileged to have up to the moment ? 


BACKGROUND OF MR. BRYANT 


Mr. Bryant. I shall be happy to. I have been a businessman most 
of my adult life. For nearly 34 years I was with the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, largely and almost exclusively in the production field. 
I retired as vice president and director of that company in 1955 and 
eame back here first as Special Assistant to Mr. Wilson in connection 
with the implementation of the Hoover Commission recommendations. 
In my capacity as manager of production before I became director of 
production I had a considerable amount of construction-requirements 
authority. Largely, however, the similarity I think would be in the 
field of management. I do not know how much detail you would like 
me to go into, sir, but the experience that I had, began as a landman. 
I have had a legal education. I did not practice law except at the very 
beginning. I went to work for the corporation within a year and a 
half after I got out of law school following the First World War. I 
have not gone about my business from the legal standpoint, but rather 
from the management and administrative angle. 
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Mr. Suerrvarp. I think that will suffice for the moment. When the 
record comes down, however, at this particular point you can add to it 
anything that you desire insofar as your qualifications are concerned 
and your present position. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Under authority vested by the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, 
and by Reorganization Plan No, 6 of 1953, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Properties and Installations, has been delegated the responsibility for providing 
the Secretary of Defense with a continuing review of the service programs, 
and to develop, strictly from a staff and policy standpoint, effective plans, poli- 
cies, procedures, and systems for use by the military departments. In general, 
these responsibilities cover the development of policies and procedures for the 
Department of Defense in the broad fields of real-estate acquisition, utilization, 
and disposal; construction; real-property maintenance and management; and 
family housing. They extend but are not limited to industrial-production ‘facil- 
ities, lands, housing, buildings, ports, bases, and all other installations which 
may come under the Department’s supervision. 

These responsibilities are more fully delineated in DOD Directive No. 5131.1 
dated August 13, 1953, as set forth below: 

AveustT 13, 1953. 
No. 5131.1 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 
and Installations) 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended, and by Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) established by Depart- 
ment of Defense directive 5105.1 dated June 30, 1953, shall, in addition to such 
responsibilities as may be hereafter assigned, have the following responsi- 
bilities : 

1. Providing advice and assistance to the Secretary of Defense and his 
staff on matters pertaining to properties and installations. 

2. Developing policies and procedures for the Department of Defense in the 
broad fields of real-estate acquisition, utilization, and disposal; construction ; 
real-property maintenance and management; and family housing. These re- 
sponsibilities shall extend but be not limited to industrial-production facili- 
ties, lands, housing, buildings, ports, bases, and all other installations which 
inay come under the Department’s supervision. 

3. Initiating whatever action is necessary to insure the development of sound 
construction programs under appropriated and nonappropriated funds in the 
military departments including the need therefor, and the development of ade- 
quate information to substantiate such programs. Such actions may include 
but shall not be limited to the following: 

(a) Developing such uniform design criteria and construction standards 
for application by the military departments in various public-works con- 
struction programs as may be determined to be in the interest of economy and 
effective utilization. 

(b) Providing basic instructions and planning assumptions for the prepa- 
ration and submission of public-works construction programs by the military 
departments. 

(c) Reviewing and integrating public-works construction programs of the 
military departments to assure that they are fully justified as to need in re- 
lation to strategic requirements, effective as to intended purpose and econom- 
ical as to cost, type of building, and location. 

(d@) Recommending public-works construction programs for the Department of 
Defense. 

(e) Making such postauthorization and postappropriation determinations, in- 
cluding approval of reprograming and recommending apportionment, as may 
be required to permit the orderly and efficient accomplishment of the programs. 

(f) Determining, after consultation with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), that emergency construction as provided under section 605 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act for 1957 is urgently required in the 
interest of national defense. 

4. Reviewing the real-property requirements of the military departments as to 


need. 
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5. Developing policies and criteria governing the acquisition, expansion, or 
restoration of real properties by the military departments to meet requirements 
other than by new construction, including the determination of the reasonable- 
ness of cost thereof. 

6. Developing policies and criteria to assure that real property acquired on a 
loan or lease basis from States, municipalities, or private enterprise is acquired 
at reasonable prices, and is utilized and maintained in the most economical 
manner. 

7. Developing policies and criteria governing the sale or lease of Government- 
owned property under the control of the Department of Defense to private enter- 
prise or local governments, including provisions for appropriate recapture or 
security clauses and proper maintenance by lessees. 

8. Developing uniform plans and policies for the provision and administra- 
tion of family housing of the services, both for the Zone of the Interior and 
overseas. 

9. Developing design standards and cost criteria for family housing, both 
permanent and temporary. 

10. Developing procedures for the procurement of family housing. 

11. Developing criteria for obtaining requirements for family housing from 
the services; review, approve, and assemble these requirements into a single 
program; and, through normal legislative channels, support the introduction 
and justification of necessary legislation to expeditiously provide family hous- 
ing in accordance with the approved requirements. 

12. Conducting continuing studies of family housing conditions and require- 
ments and associated matters and report the results thereof and action thereon 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

13. Providing for the maintenance of adequate records of inventory by the 
military departments of real properties, installations, and family-housing fa 
cilities which are authorized, under construction, and in existence. 

14. Coordinating, as required, the activites of the military departments in 
the field of properties and installations to eliminate unnecessary duplication of 
effort and expenditure. 

15. Representing the Department of Defense with other governmental, non- 
governmental, and international organizations on properties and installations 
matters of mutual interest or responsibility. 

16. Participation with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Lo- 
gistics) in the formulation of construction programs for industrial and com- 
mercial activites when determinations have been made as to the need for such 
facilities. 

17. Collaborating with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logis- 
ties) in— 

(a) Approving such changes as may be proposed in the status or contro] of 
industrial or commercial type facilities, and 

(b) Administering the responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to the reserve of plants provided for in the National Industrial Reserve Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 883, 80th Cong.). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) is hereby 
delegated the authority to obtain such reports and information from the military 
departments as are necessary to carry out his responsibilities and is authorized to 
request the military departments to issue the necessary directives to obtain such 
reports and information. 

In the performance of these functions, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) will, to the extent practicable, utilize the advice, 
assistance and appropriate facilities of the military departments. Such utiliza- 
tion shall not, however, be so construed or so utilized as to circumvent the 
established command channels through the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments for the formal communication of approved policies, plans or other direc- 
tives. 

Directives recommended by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations) which intend to change established policies or procedures will be 
signed by the Secretary or Deputy. Secretary of Defense and their implementa- 
tion will be accomplished by the Secretaries of the military departments or their 
designated agents, 

Department of Defense Directives 5131.1, Director of Installations, dated 
September 20, 1952, and 5131.2, Armed Forces Housing Agency, dated September 
25, 1952, are rescinded and all other directives or memoranda or parts thereof, 
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to the extent they are inconsistent with the provisions of this directive, are 
modified accordingly or rescinded, as appropriate. 


C. BE. WItson, Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Suerparp. Now will you present the statement you have, please. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, sir. I have attempted in making up this 
statement to be as concise as possible and to try to anticipate some of 
the questions which I felt you would be interested in. I think I can 
do it a little more readily and with less repetition if I read what I 
have prepared. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You may read it and we will not interrupt you until 
you have completed your statement. 

Mr. Bryant. It is a privilege to appear before you on behalf of the 
Department of Defense in connection with the military construction 
appropriation for fiscal year 1958. 

I should like briefly to summarize the review procedures to which 
this program was subjected in order to assure that the facilities re- 
quested were strictly limited only to those definitely required to 
properly support the missions assigned to our military forces. I 
shall then outline the status of the appropriations for military con- 
struction which have been made by this committee in previous years, 
and provide information on our real estate and family housing activi- 
ties. 


DEVELOPMENT AND REVIEW OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 FUNDING PROGRAM 


The Department of Defense military construction funding pro- 
gram requests clearance for: (a) facilities authorized in prior years 
which still remain unfunded; and (6) facilities for which new au- 
thorization has been requested in our fiscal year 1958 authorization 
bill (S. 1940 and H. R. 8240). As this new authorization constitutes 
the major portion of the funding program, I should like to outline 
the manner in which the facilities comprising this fiscal year 1958 
authorization were planned, reviewed, and finally selected, after re- 
peated screening, as the projects necessary to support verified mili- 
tary operational requirements. 

After their initial planning and preparation at the respective Army, 
Navy, and Air Force bases, the projects comprising the fiscal year 
1958 authorization program were consolidated and screened by the 

various intermediate commands within each department. Following 
this, these projects were reviewed at the headquarters of the three 
respective departments. After transmittal to my office, each line item 
in these programs was carefully reviewed and all questionable items 
were discussed with representatives of the three departments. As a 
result of this latter review, the programs submitted by the 3 
departments were reduced from their original total of $3,641 million 
to an approved total of $2,098 million. Following this reduction, 
the departments were required to still further reduce these programs 
o a total of $1,770,315,000, in order that a proper balance could be 

naintained between the new and the residual authorizations to be 
funded from the fiscal year 1958 appropriations. 

I am sure that this committee is aware of the detailed review and 
screening procedures which are followed within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in our examination of the annual military con- 
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struction authorization bill. These include a careful study of each 
project by members of my office and by members of other interested 
offices of the Secretary of Defense. Each line item is reviewed from 
the standpoint of necessity, scope, cost, location, and proper design. 
This year, we made special efforts to eliminate new projects on which 
no previous work had been undertaken, and which could be deferred 
to future years without seriously affecting military operations. I 
can assure you that this entire program rec ‘eived the closest scrutiny. 

Finally, after our Department of Defense review of the fiscal year 
1958 Aethoeiention request was completed, the Bureau of the Budget 
conducted a still further review, based on the most rigid concepts of 
economy, such as deferring the replacement of many World War II 
structures and rephasing certain new work until future years, as a 
result of which the program was reduced to a total of $1,561,338,000. 
This final reduction conformed to a corresponding reduction of $200 
million in the proposed fiscal year 1958 new obligational authority, 
which was mi by the President on April 18, 1957. This reduced 
total of $1,561,338,000 then became the amount of new fiscal year 1958 
authorization requested. During recent hearings by the House 
Armed Services Committee, this $1,561,338,000 amount was still 
further reduced to $1,416,573,000. 

Congressional action on S. 1940 and H. R. 8240 is not yet complete. 
However, in order that action may be started by your committee on 
our fiscal year 1958 appropriation request, facilities have been so- 
lected from S. 1940 and H. R. 8240 which should be placed under 
construction during fiscal year 1958, and it is these facilities which 
comprise the new authorization portion of our funding program. 


FACILITIES FROM PRIOR YEARS’ AUTHORIZATION 


The remaining projects in the funding program consist of facilities 
selected from prior years’ authorization on which construction has 
been delayed by the lack of funds. Due to their postponement, the 
need for these prior years’ projects has now become more urgent, and 
I can assure this committee that their selection has been made only 
after the closest scrutiny, both within the departments and within 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Due to the reduced amounts 
available for military construction, careful study has been devoted 
to the division of these funds so as to assure continued progress on 
both prior authorization and on new projects that must be provided 
to support the new weapons with which our forces are now being 
equipped. In order that the necessary limitations in our expenditures 
will not create unacceptable delays in new projects for missile support, 
dispersion, and other major operational requirements, it will again 
be necessary to postpone certain construction which was authorized 
in prior years. The requirement to reduce Federal expenditures as 
much as possible in fiscal year 1958 is accepted, and in order to mini- 
mize the effect of this dollar limitation on our defense capability, the 
projects to be funded in fiscal year 1958 have been very carefully 
selected. These facts are presented i in order that the committee will 
be aware that each project in our funding program has been carefully 
compared with the various other projects ‘which it necessar ily displaces 
and defers. 
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OVERPROGRA MING 


In presenting our fiscal year 1958 funding program, we are request- 
ing committee clearance on a total list of projects which exceed by 
15 percent the new obligational authority requested by each Depart- 
ment. You will recall that last year the funding program exceeded 
the amount of funds requested by a considerably larger percentage. 
We believe that a 15-percent differential between the funds and the 
program will offer the minimum flexibility for proper management 
and economical execution of this program. This 15-percent differen- 
tial consists of projects which will be available for accomplishment 
in the event delays, such as field-site difficulties or real-estate acquisi- 
tion problems, occur in any part of the overall fiscal year 1958 con- 
struction program. Such flexibility is needed in order to assure con- 
tinuous work progress and to avoid loss of time during the best work- 
ing seasons. Our experience in previous years’ programs indicates 
that such flexibility is necessary if work is to proceed satisfactorily 
without interruption and extra contract costs. 


PRIORITY LIST 


Initially, in the preparation of our fiscal year 1958 funding pro- 
gram, we had expected to support the appropriation request with a 
priority list of projects equal in amount to the funds requested, and 
accompanied by a list of additional projects approximating 15 per- 
cent in value, which would be cotaidebed by the committee and be 
made available for substitution in the event that any of the projects 
in the priority list failed to materialize for reasons which I have just 
discussed. As you are aware, the President’s budget included $2,122 
million for military construction, which was later revised by the Presi- 
dent to $1,922 million. Due to a recent determination by the execu- 
tive branch that the amount to be requested for these appropriations 
would be $1,665,500,000, rather than the previous amount, and because 
time does not permit making a complete reevaluation of priorities 
before appearing before your committee, the lists of projects support- 
ing these appropriations for fiscal year 1958 will be presented in 1 
list for each Department which will be in an amount equivalent to 
approximately 115 percent of the new obligational authority requested 
for each Department, which is $325 million for the Army, $335 million 
for the Navy, $1 billion for the Air Force, and $5,500,000 for world- 
wide loran stations. 

Mr. Suerparp. You will mark your statement at that point. 
Gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, at 
which time we will continue with your statement at this point, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

( Afternoon session. ) 

Mr. Marron. Will you please resume your statement, Mr. Bryant? 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. Bryant. Of the total of $14,017 million appropriations for 
military construction from fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1957, 


$13,839 million, or 98.6 percent, had been allocated to field construe- 
tion offices for contract award as of May 31, 1957. During the 12- 
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month period ending December 31, 1956, a total of $1,169,066,300 in 
construction contract awards were made, and 93 percent of this amount 
was awarded by formally advertised, competitve bids. This is in 
accordance with public law, the expressed wishes of Congress, and the 
policies of the Department of Defense. 

So that the committee may have for its examination a summary of 
the funds now available to the 3 military departments, I have the tabu- 
lation which is before you and which, I am sure, is self-explanatory, 
which will indicate that as of the end of fiscal 1957 the unobligated 
balance in total is $702 million, divided $134 million to the Army, 
$178 million to the Navy, and $390 million to the Air Force. 

(The tabulation above referred to is as follows :) 

[In millions of dollars] 

















| Army Navy |AirForce| Total 
Total appropriations, fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1957__- 3, 048 2, 747 8, 222 14, 017 
Less total obligations, fisca! year 1948 through May 31, 1957 -| —2, 819 —2, 503 —7, 693 —13, 015 
Less estimated obligations during June 1957---__- _.} —95 | —66 —139 | —300 
————— | —-$ —- — | —- | —___ 
Unobligated balance to be available at end of fiseal year 
Reece bin ee cd eckb race Le i dpewak cota 134 | 178 | 390 702 


Mr. Bryant. This unobligated balance of $702 million that will re- 
main available to the 3 departments on June 30, 1957, is substantially 
lower than the corresponding amount of $835 million that was avail- 
able at the end of fiscal year 1956 (Army, $303 million; Navy, $186 
million ; and Air Force, $346 million). These June 30, 1957, estimated 
balances are about the minimum carryover that will permit construc- 
tion and forward planning to continue without interruption pending 
the availability of fiscal year 1958 funds. Of the $702 million un- 
obligated carryover from prior years, approximately $315 million 
must be set aside for work currently under contract, to pay for Gov- 
ernment costs, contingencies, and other costs which are attributable 
to the construction underway. Therefore, of the unobligated carry- 
over, only the balance of $387 million is available for obligation 
against new project starts and contract awards. 

And, as Mr. MeNeil indicated, Mr. Chairman, we share the thought 
that it is a modest and minimum balance that 1s needed for the next 
couple of months, at least, particularly in view of the fact that the 
June obligations are prety heavy because of the construction season. 

I have a brief statement about real estate in here which I have tried 
to make concise because there has been considerable interest mani- 
fested about this subject. 

REAL ESTATE 


The real property under military control includes property owned, 
leased, used by permit, easement, and various oocepeticy rights (for- 
eign base agreements). As of June 30, 1956, the military departments 


controlled approximately 33.6 million acres of land throughout the 
world. This land, together with the improvements, had an original 
cost to the United States of $22.9 billion. 

The real estate under military control may be grouped as follows: 
27.1 million acres in the United States, together with improvements 
thereon, having an original cost of $18.2 billion; 3.9 million acres 
in the territories and possessions, together with the improvements 
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thereon, having an original cost of $2.5 billion; and 2.6 million acres 
in foreign countries together with the improvements thereon having an 
original cost of $2.2 billion. 

he real property under military control in the United States con- 
sists of the following: 


Acres 
I ci i ig a I Se ee a 7, 415, 936 
Nee ee een eee 14, 978, 035 
RENCE CN ene nearer ee rea tee na easicliechs ergs at ee aeeeates 2, 758, 146 
MpmeOR bss Shou ee eo Le ee re Bee ris es ee 1, 866, 496 
inne ooo eit 1ni it~ ctubuicnsedn ieee’ lia nniniie nee 62, 836 
2, | eet cela itp ere 2 he ert A EE, METRO == 27, 081, 449 


Attention is invited to the fact that over half of the land—approxi- 
imately 55 percent—under military control is public domain land that 
has never been on the tax rolls. Only 7,415,936 acres of land under 
military control have been removed from the tax rolls in the United 
States. 

The 27.1 million acres under military control in the United States 
is approximately 1.4 percent of the total land area in the United 
States, as compared with the total United States Government owner- 
ship of 409.5 million acres of land in the United States, or 21.5 percent 
of the total land area in the United States. 

During the past 10 fiscal years, the 3 military departments have ac- 
quired a total of 4,921,330 acres of land at a cost of $214,783,265. Dur- 
ing this same 10-year period, 8,481,146 acres, together with real- 
estate improvements representing a cost to the Government of $3,780,- 
172,585, were released by the military departments for disposal under 
the provisions of laws administered by the General Services Adminis- 
tration or its predecessor agency. ‘The Department of Defense has no 
information to show the total amount of dollars received by the Gov- 
ernment from the actual disposition of these properties. 

This 10-year record shows that large areas of land formerly under 
military control have been disposed of, and I wish to assure your com- 
mittee that the Department of Defense is increasing its efforts to dis- 
ee of the maximum practicable amount of property. The Real 

-roperty Management Directorate of my office has established a pro- 
gram which should result in substantial savings through reduction in 
direct Defense expenditures for management and upkeep of real proep- 
erty not needed, not used, and not presently subject to local taxation 
or available to meet expansion requirements brought on by reason 
of growth of the community in which located. A sound base has been 
established for evaluating the merits of military departments’ requests 
for additional acquisitions, and criteria have been developed for the 
purpose of assuring joint utilization of the real property under mil- 
itary control whenever such use is feasible from an economic and 
military approach. 

At the same time, I am sure your committee is aware of the fact that 
new weapons systems and the new concepts for their use have made 
it necessary to acquire additional acreage. For example, 50,000 acres 
would have provided an adequate artillery range 15 years ago; however, 
the present range requirements for rockets, guided missiles, and similar 
weapons are now measured in millions of acres. Similarly, the old 
5,000-foot runways for propeller-type aircraft have now been extended 
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to 12,000 feet in order to accommodate new jet aircraft. From the 
foregoing it is obvious that the military departments will continue in 
the future to have some additional requirements for land acquisition. 
Meanwhile, however, continued efforts will be made to dispose of all 
property for which a need is not foreseen. 

The original fiscal year 1958 authorization program from the mili- 
tary de artments requested $92 million for land acquisition. This 

was reduced to $22.3 million, the amount requested in S. 1940 and 
H. R. 7130, as a result of the reviews conducted by the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. This is — sative of the 
thorough review given all real-estate projects this year. The reai 
estate acquisitions for which clearance will be requested in our funding 
program have been very carefully selected from both the fiscal year 
1958 new authoriaztion and from prior years’ authorization, and T can 
assure this committee that all of these jand items have been care fully 
scrutinized. 

One of the deterrents in our efforts on disposition of real property is 
the lack of assurance that the necessary replacement property will be 
obtained. To correct this situation, the Department of Defense is con 
sidering a plan—which, of course, will be brought to the attention of 
the appropriate areas of Congress—for authorizing disposition of 
high-priced real property and use part of the proceeds of sale for less 
expensive replacement property. There are many military installa- 
tions, originally sited in suburban areas, that are now partially or com- 
pletely surrounded by urban development. The dollar value of these 
Government holdings has multiplied ; but, simultaneously, the re. 
tial use by the military department concerned has been lessened and 
necessary expansion almost completely prohibited. 

Acquisition of substitute property would permit: (1) More advan- 
tageous siting on low-cost lands; (2) substantial benefits to both civil 
and military interests; and (3) reasonable assurance of room for ex- 
pansion in event of mobilization. If and when such authorization is 
obtained, it will permit concurrent arrangements to be made for acqui- 
sition and disposal. 

A plan is ahs being considered which will permit the sale of non- 
excess industrial plants i in cases where the production of such plants 

‘an be assured by inclusion of the necessary conditions in the instru- 
ment of conveyance. This will permit sale of many plants that are 
now producing end items for the defense program. The production 
in many of the plants is a small percentage of the total production 
capacity of such plants. Needless to say, the sale of such plants will 
make them available for civilian production and return them to the 
local tax rolls. 

FAMILY HOUSING 


Continued progress has been made during the past year in reducing 
the military family housing shortage, both in the United States and 
overseas. Based on the present authorized military strength, the 
worldwide deficit, on March 25, 1957, in family housing for military 
personnel entitled to receive quarters allowances under permanent 
legislation, amounted to a total of 198,274 units. 

Although it is the policy of the Department of Defense to utilize 
wherever possible the provisions of title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act in meeting its family housing needs, it is necessary in the case 
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of certain installations to obtain family housing by means of military 
construction procedures. Accordingly, a small quantity of housing 
in this eategory will be included in our fiscal year 1958 funding pro- 
gram. 

CAPEHART HOUSING PROGRAM 


In view of the extreme importance of this program in relation to 
the overall Department of Defense housing needs, I believe that your 
committee will be interested in its status. Therefore, the following 
tabulation is furnished, showing the status of the 95,271 units (23 
projects) of new title VIII housing which had been approved by the 
Department of Defense as of June 21, 1957. 

I will not go into detail. The chart is in front of you and will in- 
dicate the amount that has been funded by er and FNMA 
mortgages. You will see the average cost is $15,27: 

Mr. Suerrarv. Without objection, the sabelation will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Total | Army Navy Air Force 

Approved by ASD (P and I) ‘ | 95, 271 | 27, 692 21, 419 46, 160 
In process. Bie ; 64, 747 | 12, 434 20, 824 | 31, 489 
Being advertised. 9 1, 996 536 0 1, 460 
Bidder accepted ____ é 7, 762 5, 362 0 2, 400 
Under contract nabs 20, 766 9, 360 595 10, Sil 
Private _ Bids 7, 951 2, 107 0 | 5, 844 
Federal National Mortgage Association ___- 12, 815 7, 253 595 4, 967 
Total cost of units under contract__ ae | $317, 166, 361 | $143, 517, 958 $9, 858, 111 $163, 790, 292 
Average cost. _...._- ‘ én act $15, 273 $15, 333 $16, 568 $15, 150 


| 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Bryant. Bidding and contracting under the Capehart program 
was recently suspended, pending a resereening of approved projects 
in order to establish a priority system for the use of funds, and to 
defer certain less urgent projects or portions thereof. The suspension 
has now been lifted, and the rescreening has been substantially com- 
pleted. As a result of this rescreening, it is expected that as many as 

7,500 units of the presently approved 95,271 units may be deferred or 
canceled. 

In order to limit rate of advertising to the absorptive capacity of 
the private financial market, instructions have been issued to the 
military departments which stipulate that projects aggregating not 
more than 17,000 units (6,000 for Army, 3,000 for N: avy, “and 8,000 
for Air Force) may be in the “advertised but not under construction” 

category at any one time. New projects will be placed in this 17,000- 
unit pool only as projects with an equivalent number of units are 
financed and put under construction. Under this control plan, proj- 
ects will move from advertising into the construction stage as rapidly 
as private funds are obtained for financing construction. Amy addi- 
tional Federal funds which may become available for financing 
through FNMA will be allocated for urgently needed projects which 
cannot be held up pending the availability of private financing. 

As the committee will recall, section 420 of Public Law 968, supple- 
mented by section 512 of the Housing Amendments of 1956, provided 
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a new and more workable formula for the acquisition of Wherry 
projects. In addition, section 512 of the latter bill provided for 
mandatory acquisition of Wherry projects located at or near installa- 
tions where Capehart projects are approved. Section 512 further 
authorized condemnation in instances where negotiations to acquire 
fail, and also authorized the establishment of a revolving fund to 
pay for costs of acquisition, repair, and improvements. Full details 
on the status of this acquisition program will be provided your com- 
mittee tomorrow, during our scheduled discussions on Wherry hous- 
ing. 
FAMILY HOUSING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Gratifying progress has been made in our foreign family housing 
programs, particularly in the United Kingdom and France, where 
our requirements are greatest. 

In the United Kingdom, construction is nearly complete on a group 
of 1,481 houses placed under contract in January 1956. Approval 
has been given to a second increment of 960 houses and related com- 
munity facilities on which design is nearly complete. Bids will be 
invited on this project soon, and construction should begin this 
summer. 

In France, negotiations for family-housing construction have been 
completed, and a contract for 2,800 houses at 20 separate locations 
was signed on June 3, 1957. Construction is now beginning, and 
occupancy of the first units is expected next spring. 

There remains a substantial deficit of adequate housing in France, 
based on the most conservative estimates of future strength. We will 
consider additional construction to meet that deficit after the present 
project is well underway. 

I appreciate the privilege of meeting with you here, and it is my 
wish, together with the departmental representatives who will also 
appear before you, to provide this committee with any information 
it desires in connection with its consideration of this legislation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Secretary, your statement has been quite clear, 
yet there remain some questions for the purpose of the record and the 

nefit of the members of this committee and the Congress as a whole, 
so if I am intruding upon duplication, I hope you will pardon me. 


ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Secretary, what do you consider the specific intent of Public 
Law 1020 approved by the Congress as related to the acquisition of 
Wherry housing? 

Mr. Becca I regard it as an obligation, Mr. Chairman, to acquire 
Wherry housing wherever we are building Capehard units before those 
Capehart units are occupied. 

Mr. Suepparp. Congress enacted Public Law 1020 on August 7, 
1956. Not until October 23, 1956, did the Department of Defense 
turn over to you the authority to act in this program. What was 
the reason for this delay of almost 3 months, if you know ? 

Mr. Bryant. I think I can answer that, and if I omit some of the 
details I will ask Mr. Arrington, who is the head of our Family Hous- 
ing Division, to help me. 
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There were a number of problems to be worked out, not only in 
pespeck to the method but the interpretation of the law, and I would 
include also numerous discussions with and agreements of under- 
standings with FHA as well as with the military. This being a new 
venture, Mr. Chairman, it was not unduly delayed. However, it did 
take us until, as you stated, October 23, 1956, before the initial De- 
partment of Defense directive was issued. 

Do you want to add anything, Mr. Arrington ? 

Mr. Arrineton. Yes. I would like to comment in that connection 
that the amount of time required to formulate the Wherry acquisition 
procedures actually compares favorably with the time it took to for- 
mulate the original Wherry procedures when the program was 
initiated in 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say to the witness I am not criticizing the 
time element. I am merely asking for an explanation in order that 
the record can be clarified pertaining to that specific problem. 

Mr. Arrineton. Yes, sir. Mr. Ford, would you like to comment 
on that? 

Mr. Forp. Public Law 1020 was enacted on the 7th of August, and 
it was about 10 weeks before the directive itself came out. However, 
considerable work had been done on the instruction, which is the de- 
tailed document that had to be worked out with FHA and with the 
military departments. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What you are really saying is this, that the problem 
of delay was caused by interdepartmental procedure. Is that correct 
or not correct ? 

Mr. Arrtneton. And the multitude of legal and financial problems 
involved, sir. 

Mr. Srepp. arp. What is your program under Public Law 1020 and 
these various and sundry directives regarding the acquisition of 
Wherry projects as to regulations, mandator v concepts, and so forth? 

Mr. Bryant. Since our own directives and regulations were put 
out, the three military departments have issued their own regulations 
in consonance with ours and have started negotiations on projects. I 
have no reason to believe there has not been complete cooperation 
between all parties involved to move into those areas where the Cape- 
hart units were further along. So that these negotiations on specific 
projects, as I have said, have already been undertaken by the military 
departments and, based on experience which we have gained in the 
actual negotiations, which were more or less prototype and showed us 
some of the areas of trouble and delay, we have continued to revise our 
policies and to expedite the acquisition program. 

This I would like very much to bring to your attention: It has been 
concluded that it is w ithin the intent of the legislation for the military 
to pay the formula price. You will recall there is a formula set up in 
the basic law on the acquisition of Wherry housing, and if the project 
is worth that much, it has been concluded that it is within the intent 
of the legislation for the military to pay the formula price without 
attempting to negotiate some lower figure. This was not for the pur- 
pose of involving ourselves in an excessive payment program, Mr. 
Chairman, but to the best of our ability, and with the advice and 
counsel and consultation with staff members, to try to simplify our 
approach and make as simple a negotiation basis as possible. 

I will hesitate there and answer any specific questions you may have. 
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Mr. Smerrarp. With relation to the procedure that is followed, it is 
rather obvious to the members of the committee that there have to be 
criteria formulated, and supposedly they become functional in the 
other categories. With that m mind, what is the reason no Wherry 
projects have been acquired thus far though you have had the money 
for acquisition for almost a year ? 

Mr. Bryant. We have acquired some, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many ? 

Mr. Forp. We have acquired 846 units, and 500 additional units 
were to be acquired yesterday. That would make 1,346 units. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When ? 

Mr. Forv. When did we acquire them ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Mr. Forv. We acquired 846 in May. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Where was the geographical location, what was 
the cost factor, and under what procedure did you acquire the proj- 
ects you refer to? 

Mr. Forp. Twenty units at Monogram, Va. This was by con- 
demnation. 

Twenty-six units at Northwest, Va., by condemnation. 

Eight hundred units at Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, IIl., by 
condemnation. 

The 500 units we expected to acquire on the 1st of July at Robbins 
Air Force Base were by negotiated purchase. 


INVESTMENT IN WHERRY ACT ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. What was the total amount of your investment to 
accomplish the acquisitions to which you have referred, dollarwise ? 

Mr. Arrineron. We will not know that in regard to those ac- 
quired by condemnation until later. 

Mr. Sueprparp. In order to orginiate the condemnation proceed- 
ings, what were the necessary expenses you were put to, the total 
amount of which will not be determined until the condemnation suit 
is determined by the court ? 

Mr. Arrtneron. You mean in administration ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Administration and otherwise. 

Mr. Arrineron. I cannot give you an answer on that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you not estimate the value yourself and pay it 
into court? That would be an indication, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That would be about $870,000. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Wil] you break it down into each of the units you 
testified'to ? 

Mr. Forp. The Monogram, Va., project would have been in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. The Northwest project would have been 
about $35,000. That is $65, 000. And at Chanute Air Force Base the 
800 units were $1,000 apiece, that is $800,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Can you speak up, please ? 

Mr. Forv. We propose to pay $1,000 per unit, or deposit $1,000 per 
unit, for the 800 units at Chanute Air Force Base. 

Mr. Rizxy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 
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METHOD OF FUNDING WHERRY ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Rizey. Do they intend to pay cash for these or pay the equity 
and assume the mortgage ? 

Mr. Bryant. The cash does involve the acquisition of the equity. 
The net equity is determined on the deductions authorized by the law 
in putting them in proper condition if required. The amount of equity 
is directly related to the manner in which the units have been main- 
tained during the sponsor’s operation. 

To be more specific, Mr. Chairman, in respect. to the question re- 
cently asked, the Comptroller’s office advises me that the Navy re- 
quested and funds were allocated in the amount of $62,768 to pay for 
the 46 units at Monogram and Northwest. 

The Army requested and funds were allocated in the amount of 
$894,492 for the acquisition of 800 units at Chanute Air Force Base. 

Mr. Sueprparp. How many out of the three have required jury trials 
as against adjudication of the judges? 

Mr. Forp. A declaration of taking has been filed in each case but 
there has been no trial yet. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR WHERRY ACT ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I see. So at the moment, taking into consideration 
the amount you found necessary to pay into court in order to create 
the condemnation proceedings, what is the amount you have left 
out of the $50 million that Congress made available to you to acquire 
Wherry housing? 

Mr. Bryant. There have been no appropriations by the Congress 
which have been available to us. The original amount of money which 
we had to start with was an allocation by the Bureau of the Budget of 
funds that would otherwise be surplus and that would be returned te 
the Treasury of the United States of $25 million. Since that time we 
have requested an additional amount and I am informed that that $50 
million additional was approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Suerrvarp. My question was with respect to availability and not 
direct appropriations. Once made ivailaide, the allocation control 
factors are left to the discretion of the Bureau of the Budget to make 
it available to you. 

Mr. Bryant. Under the basic law it could be either an appropriation 
by the Congress through the legislative process or the use, by permis- 
sion of the Bureau of the Budget, of funds that would otherwise be 
surplus to be returned to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. Minier. In the Defense Department budget there was a re- 
quest or an effort made to divert some of the stock fund, military 
funds, to the Wherry projects; was there not? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. And the committee turned that down ‘ 

Mr. Bryant. They otherwise applied it. 
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Mr. Mirier. They applied the money to another purpose and, as I 
recall, the view of the Army panel was it ought to be appropriated 
for separately and not mixed with the Army stock-fund surplus, 

Mr. Bryant. I think that is probably true. I do not know that 
I could comment on that from my personal knowledge, but it would 
be a quite natural military department attitude. 

Mr. Miiier. Thank you. 

Mr. Bryant. As of now, Mr. Chairman, there is presently available, 
through whatever device, the original $25 million plus $50 million 
which was authorized on May 29, a total of $75 million, less this por- 
tion has been applied. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which would leave a balance on hand of how much? 

Mr. Bryant. About $74 million. I would have to add these up. 

Mr. Suerparp. Supply the actual figure for the record. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





Total funds transferred to revolving fund______-___-_-__________- $75, 000, 000 
Allocated to Navy (Northwest and Monogram) —_.---__-__-_- 62, 768 
Alipcatedto Air Foree (Chanute) —...........-~........--.... 897, 492 

aaa cecediteerenicdnaiabienniemnsnmnensnavenapaiin 960, 260 
omen SaNDIeate) SEU te a ee 74, 039, 740 


CAPEHART HOUSING AT EGLIN ATR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Suepparp. My next question is directed as follows: With the 
necessary money to acquire Wherry housing, why did you allow con- 
struction of Capehart projects at Eglin Air Force Base without ac- 
quiring the Wherry? It is my understanding—correct me if I am 
wrong—that that property is built but not occupied by reason of legal 
complications involved. If my assumption is wrong, please correct 
me. 

Mr. Bryant. I believe I know the answer. As I said earlier, Eglin 
was one of the original Capehart projects undertaken. We have dis- 
cussed the time factor within which we had to get our directives and 
instructions together. The time intervening between its completion 
date and the beginning of negotiations with the sponsors was prob- 
ably of the shortest duration of any we had. It is my understanding 
that one-half of these built Capehart units will be occupied in August. 
Arrangements have already been made with Wherry sponsors for their 
interests, and the Air Force has issued a waiver, which we authorized 
the Air Force to do in such a critical situation as this one. This is the 
first one in which a waiver has been issued, departing from our basic 
philosophy. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then all or the major part of this particular project 
will be completed in August ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. And all the moneys attached thereto allocated, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct. 
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Mr. Saepparp. What particular legal procedure did you pursue in 
order to issue the waiver in this instance as against the organic law 
of the Congress? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the statute, in Public 
Law 1020 or any other public law that I know of, that states that we 
could not move into a Capehart project before we bought the Wherry 
project. 

CONGRESSIONAL INTENT REGARDING WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Suerrarp. On that point, let me ask you this question. Are 
you an attorney ¢ 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bryant. However, it has been my understanding and so far as 
I am concerned it is our intention and desire and purpose to ensure 
that the occupancy of Capehart follows and does not precede the ac- 
quisition or at least the first step of acquisition, and if it is a condemna- 
tion case the deposit of money in court, before the occupancy occurs. 

Mr. Sueprarp. A proper legal function of Government agencies is 
to pursue two courses of analyzing the desire of Congress: First, the 
law as expressly stated, plus a résumé of the discussion that takes place 
on the floor of the House at the time appropriations are made or ques- 
tions presented, in order to reflect the intent of Congress. In other 
words, there is a dual complex there, and one is compatible with the 
other. 

It would occur to me at the moment that the definitely implied intent 
of Congress was that Wherry was to be protected. Why do I make that 
statement? The plan on which the Wherry Act was originally con- 
ceived in the mind of the Congress was to bring into being, housing 
requirements by private business. I think that is clearly indicated in 
the hearings both in committees and as expressed on the floor of the 
House. In order, then, to protect those vested interests I think it is 
still very clearly spelled out that the intent of Congress was that you 
should not proceed with Capehart to the detriment of Wherry. I 
think that was clearly expressed. So if you want to proceed under 
a rapid requirement—if I may use that terminology—you still have 
to preserve and protect the integrity of the Wherry projects. Whether 
we like them or whether we do not, that was the intent of Congress. 
Is the intent of Congress so construed by your division, or is it not? 

Mr. Bryant. It is. I thoroughly understand the chairman’s refer- 
ence to the legislative history accompanying the act, with which I am 
very familiar. ' 

In this particular instance I would like to point out that it happens 
to be so far the only deviation from the policy which I helped estab- 
lish. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did this happen before you took your position or 
not ? 

Mr. Bryant. It did happen 





STATUS OF WHERRY HOUSING AT EGLIN AFB 


Mr. Suerrarp, Mr. Bryant, one question. Did it happen before 
you took charge? Is the answer yes or no / 
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Mr. Bryant. It is on the borderline, sir. I would like to explain 
it. The Capehart project was initiated, this particular Capehart 
project, about in June. 

Mr. Arrtineton. About 2 years ago. 

Mr. Bryant. That was before my time. 

Mr. Arrtneton. Construction actually started in July of last year, 
about a month before the mandatory Wherry Act provisions came 
along. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are giving me some wonderful dates, but I am 
still right back to home base. Was it prior to the administration of 
the present Secretary or was it not ? 

Mr. Bryant. The authorization was prior but the construction 
started 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you picked up a policy of procedure 
when you went into office. Is that right? I am tryimg not to have you 
responsible for your predecessor if there is a line of demarcation. 

Mr. Bryant. I would say that could be misinterpreted if I took 
shelter in the fact that some of the background was initiated before I 
took office, because this has been a continuing process of identification 
of responsibility, identification of procedures, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is difficult to draw that line of demarcation ? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Under those circumstances I ask the following ques- 
tion: Did you at any time request approval of the House-Senate Armed 
Services Committees to acquire this Wherry housing at Eglin Air 
Force Base; if not, why not ? 

Mr. Bryant. The answer is that we have. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You did? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarv. What action was granted by that committee and 
when ¢ 

Mr. Arrrnetron. The request was transmitted to the Armed Services 
Committee about a week ago. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But that antedates the procedure. You stated your 
procedure was under way prior to a week ago so far as this base is 
concerned. 

Mr. Arrtneton. The Eglin Wherry purchase will be by negotiation. 
The sponsor has accepted the Air Force’s offer. 

Mr. Srepparp. That is not my point. Did you or did you not make 
your request for approval to the House and the Senate Armed Services 
Committees to acquire this Wherry at Eglin Air Force Base prior to 
the inception of the authorization for the Capehart procedure ? 

Mr. Arrineton. For the Capehart construction ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Arrineron. Capehart construction started a month before this 
law took effect. 

Mr. Suepparp. So your answer is “No”? 

Mr. Arrrneton. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Automatically the answer is “No” ? 

Mr. Arrineron. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Allowing that Capehart had been built and the Air 
Force did not require the Wherry, have you either deliberately failed 
to carry out Public Law 1020 or did you have some other reasons 
for it? 
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Mr. Bryant. I would say I can answer the first. There was no 
deliberate intention or motive. As has been testified here we have 
arrived at an agreement through the medium of the Air Force with 
the sponsor of the Wherry units at this particular location. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you consider it a pertinent part of your pro- 
cedure to make your presentations for clearance purposes to those 
two respective committees, to wit, the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee—not talking about appropriations now—and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee? Is that a prerogative of your 
requirements ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; it is a requirement. 

Mr. Arrincron. We consider it required by the legislation in section 
419 of last year’s military construction authorization bill. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What, if any, is your objection to a more vigorous 
prosecution of this program and the acquisition of the Wherry units 
that are involved throughout the continental United States? 

Mr. Arrtncton. We do believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are pur- 
suing the program at present with full vigor giving priority, of course, 
to the mandatory cases, particularly the mandatory cases where Cape- 
hart construction is far advanced. 


DESIRE FOR REPEAL OF MANDATORY WHERRY ACQUISITION 


Mr. Suepparp. Have you ever stated publicly or in conferences 
with others that you wish Congress to repeal the mandatory acquisi- 
tion of the Wherry housing at locations where additional housing is 
to be built ? 

Mr. Bryant. I have never questioned publicly the mandatory pro- 
vision of the Wherry acquisition where Capehart houses were to be 
built in proximity to the existing Wherry housing units. I have ques- 
tioned the propriety of that portion of the mandatory provision which 
offers the sponsor the right to take the issue to condemnation when 
under the formula we have attempted to offer what we understood was 
intended by the formula, which in turn was the statutory provision 
interpreted to the best of our knowledge through contacts with the 
committees involved. 

Mr. Suepparp. In developing your answer a little further, Mr. Sec- 
retary, under the law as I interpret it, and I am not a lawyer, you have 
a procedure for acquisition. 

One, negotation with the owner or the lessee. 

Two, there is acquisition by condemnation procedure. 

Is there any question in your mind as to those two procedures? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So hypothetically if you find it necessary to proceed, 
which I am sure you do, in A, B, or C, and I being the operator of the 
particular installation or project, say no, I do not want to negotiate, 
there is nothing in the law to prohibit you from immediately proceed- 
ing with condemnation proceedings. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bryant. I would say I think there is an obligation on our part 
to make it clear for the record that we have used every possible meth- 
od to negotiate first. 


CAPEHART HOUSING NOT ALWAYS DETRIMENTAL TO WHERRY HOUSING 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, there is always the underlying in- 
ference that the construction of Capehart automatically endangers the 
occupancy of the Wherry units. That is not always true. 
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Mr. Sueprrarpv. When you say that is not always true, would you 
explain to me where it is not true? In other words, competition 
ceases to become effective ? 

Mr. Bryant. This is not necessarily applicable in all cases, since 
theoretically the Capeharts which are authorized are authorized for 
those units which are still deficient at a given location over and above 
those family housing provisions which have been made under Wherry. 

If this is carefully programed there should be no direct impact on 
the Wherry use by virtue of the development of additional units which 
are not replacements but which simply go to the end of supplying a 
deficiency of housing in that community. 

Mr, Suepparp. In other words, what you are telling me, and I think 
I interpret your answer prematurely but effectively, is that insofar 
as actual housing requirements are concerned, if Wherry has it then 
Wherry should be filled to the degree that it cannot accomplish addi- 
tional requirements. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And where there is any vacancy in Wherry what 
would be your attitude there? 

Mr. Bryant. That is the point I was going to address myself to 
next in connection with my first statement. 

I think Wherry sponsors themselves testified to the fact that a 
considerable number of Wherry units have a 97 percent record of 
occupancy, which is considered quite healthy. 

As to those it seems to me it might well be assumed that they are 
not in any great danger, but nevertheless that does not answer the 
obligation which is imposed upon me, my office, to purchase those 
Wherry units regardless of the fact they may be healthy from an 
occupancy standpoint or not. 


HOUSING AT DUGWAY, UTAH 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us take this as an example. About 2 year and a 
half ago, at Dugway, Utah, the military appeared before the Armed 
Services Committee for housing requirements from direct appropria- 
tions. They there stated that “they wanted to provide this housing 
for personnel that was off base. 

Let us get this straight now. Here we find an area sitting out in 
the desert of Utah some 5614 miles removed from geographical popu- 
lations as such, which makes it in my opinion a definable isolated 
area. 

Yet we found the command there immediately stepping away from 
the occupation of the Wherry housing and filling up the appropriated 
housing which was reduced by the Congress in tr ying to reach a com- 
mon denominator of usefulness. 

Have you had any information pertaining to that issue or do you 
know anything about it? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir, we have had some. I am sorry that per- 
sonally I have not myself investigated on the ground nor been too 
close to it as an individual. 

I may say in passing before I ask one of my assistants to answer 
that more specifically that the construction of military housing under 
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authorization and appropriation per se does not require the acquisition 
of the Wherry. 


Mr. Sueprarp. That is true. 

Mr. Bryant. I might go further and say that in my opinion that 
does not cover the problem that you have posed. 

If one proceeds from the standpoint of believing that a Wherry- 
sponsored project which supposedly is required at the time of its con- 
struction is being endangered by some action, whether it is under the 
Capehart law or under the military construction authorization, your 
problem of equity still persists. 

Having said that I would like to get the details from one of my 
assistants. 

Mr. Arrtneton. I can summarize the situation at Dugway broadly. 
I understand that a number of the Wherry units there are quite small. 
The prospective tenants, military personnel, are not at all happy with 
the size and facilities offered in conjunction with the rentals charged. 

It is true that a great many of them find it preferable to commute 
as far as 56 miles one way rather than live in that Wherry project. 

In private hands, of course, the Army has no way of compelling 
occupancy. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are approaching a situation now which is quite 
an issue. 

For example, in California the Army had a very large Wherry pro- 
ject on its base. That base is composed of about 85 percent civilians 
and 15 percent military, which means that you have control of 15 
percent but no control over 85 percent. Yet we found that the mili- 
tary was asking for an additional 500 units for civilians on that base. 

Mr. Arrtneton. Normally it is our policy not to approve Capehart 
housing for civilians except 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not talking about Capehart. Wherry has been 
unpopular militarily speaking from its inception if you do not know 
it I do know it. 

I was present when the commander walked out with the contractor 
and said “You will take this portion and put it over here because I 
don’t like it where it is.” 

The contractor said “I am sorry, my contract calls for this.” 

He said “If you don’t do this you will have trouble with the project.” 

I am repeating an obnoxious situation because of the general con- 
cept of procedure. 

Conceding at all times that somewhere projects are not all they 
should be, nevertheless from the congressional point of view we in- 
vited those people in a private business concept to do a job within 
prescribed limitations. It was not their fault that they built chicken- 
houses. It was the fault of the law and the people who adjudicated 
where they needed them and what they needed. You know that as well 
as I do. 

Now we find the people in private business on the short end of this 
operation. It was a troublesome and complicated issue. There is no 
way to avoid the facts at issue. That is it. 
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UNITS TAKEN OUT OF CIRCULATION BY FORECLOSURE 


Is it realized at the moment, gentlemen, because of the rigidity of 
our concept in this operation, that we have taken out of circulation by 
foreclosure at Latera General Depot in Clayton County, Ga., 125 units; 
Crane Village, Navy Ammunition Depot at Marion County, Ind., 200 
units; Paducah Apartments, McCracken County, Ky., 500 units; Red 
River Arsenal in Bowie County, Tex., 55 units; Henry Barracks in 
Puerto Rico, 74 units; Desert Chemical Depot at Tooele Ordnance, 
Toole, Utah, 26. 

Then there follows a series of places in the process of foreclosure 
which I shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Wherry defaults (as of Dec. 31, 1956) 


[271 commitments insured to date] 


FHA acquired title to: 





Project Units 
1. Atlanta General Depot, Clayton County, Ga., 0618-0004___________ 125. 
2. Crane Village, Navy Ammunition Depot, Martin County, Ind., 
a a ee LL ee 200 
3. Paducah Apartments, McCracken County, Ky., 0&83-80018________ 500 
4. Red River Arsenal, Bowie County, Tex., 112-80001______________ 55 
5. Henry Barracks, Guayama, P. R., (deactivated base before fin- 
ren pee OUUNDI F520 eye Rs Sook a 74 
6. Desert Chemical Depot (Tooele Ordnance) Tooele, Utah, 
ee 26 
In process of foreclosure : 
1. Bauer-Day, Richmond, Wash., 171-80006_.......--._._.__________. 500 
2. Engard House, Sierra Ordnance Depot, Herlong, Calif., 125-80002__ 125 
FHA has received assignment of mortgage on: 
1. Stockton Annex, San Joaquin County, Calif., 136—-80002__________ 43 
2. Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Monroe County, Pa., 084-80008__..______ 200 
ana aaa sincetaacaetgs tht sistance acceptance cipbien aided taba dd es 1, 848 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF WHERRY HOUSING OWNERS 


Mr. Sueprparp. I put those in the record for one purpose, and that 
is to establish what is happening under a procedure which never was 
intended by the Congress. Why? Because Congress invited these 
people into this situation. They are here. 

Take the Army at Herlong, Calif. There is a file at least 4 inches 
thick where the Army committed itself to destroy certain units because 
of their obsolescence category. They never destroyed them. They 
have kept them at $26.50 and as low as $18.50 in competition with what 
they set up. 

I am not being unduly critical but I am presenting a situation which 
prevails. 

The question is, What are we going to do about it? Are we going to 
fulfill our governmental mission because we have obligated ourselves 
to private business, whether it be from Hoboken or whatnot, or are 
we going to knock their ears down and foreclose and take it away 
from them ? 

That is the whole thing. We can talk all we want but that is the 
final answer. What is our policy going to be? 
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Mr. Arrineton. Of course, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Either one can answer, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bryant. Perhaps it is my primary responsibility so I will 
undertake to start. We are in two different categories. These to 
which you refer were FHA foreclosures ? 

Mr. Suepearp. That is right. 

Mr. Bryant. I presume, also 

Mr. Suepparp. And Capehart coming along behind them. 

Mr. Bryant. As to the Capehart, we have accepted the responsi- 
bility and I have tried to interpret my understanding of the law. 

As to the FHA Wherry units to which you have referred, I take it 
that what has happened, and I can only say it was unfortunate, is that 
the military mission estimated at the time that the Wherry units were 
constructed was so changed as to leave little opportunity for occupancy. 

I don’t know the individual cases—— 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is not correct. When we originated the hous- 
ing requirement we were dealing with civilians then as we are dealing 
with them now, and to the degree we directed them then we can direct 
them now. Whether or not we can is a moot question. 

If we had the justification to control occupancy then we still have 
it. 

I know you have little to do with these premature things I have 
referred to. Here comes Capehart on top of it. What I think should 
be resolved is whether or not we are going to use Capehart in competi- 
tion with Wherry or whether we are going to use Capehart at all until. 
we buy Wherry. 

Whether Wherry is good, bad, or indifferent is another question 
under the law, If it is not good then we go ahead and buy it and 
spend the money to fix it to the degree it should be acceptable. Re- 
member that we were the people who qualified and accepted it from 
its inception, so it will be pretty hard to put our hats on both sides of 
our head. 

If Iam wrong straighten me out. 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t think we are quarreling about the concept. 
Perhaps we do need some further instruction from the Congress if 
that is the general will of the Congress, and also the authority to ex- 
pend military funds which would have to be appropriated for the 
purchase of Wherry’s where we do not ourselves under the Capehart 
law affect their tenancy. 

So far as I am concerned at the present time, I find myself in a very 
difficult position not in following the chairman with respect to the 
problem but with respect to not only my authority but the money 
to accomplish what you have in mind. 





LEGAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT CAPEHART PRIOR TO PURCHASE 
OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Snerrarp. Has there ever been a question presented to the 
proper legal authority for the purpose of defining whether or not you 
can construct Capehart prior to the purchase of Wherry where Wherry 
prevails? Iam referring to the Comptroller General in this question. 

Mr. Arrtnaton. We discussed that with the Office of Counsel, Office: 
of the Secretary of Defense. 
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We are advised that there is no barrier in the law to our initiating 
construction of a Capehart project where there is a Wherry project 
in existence. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is fine as far as you have gone. Assuming 
that you are permitted under the law and by interpretation of your 
counsel, which at the moment comes from your counsel and not from 
the General Accounting Office, to construct Capehart housing, do you 
also construe that you can occupy Capehart without procuring 
Wherry? Isthat also your construction ? 

Mr. Arrtneton. We consider it is the intent of Congress that the 
Wherry housing be acquired prior to the initial occupancy of the 
Capehart. However, in the case of a few Capehart projects which 
were under construction before the mandatory Wherry acquisition 
became law, or started construction shortly thereafter under letters of 
acceptability which were out, it may now be necessary to give out 
waivers of the type we prescribed for Eglin. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, what you are saying is this: Before 
you reach a legal determination you have proceeded so far with the 
Capehart procedure. Is that correct? 

Mr. Arrtneton. Toa limited sense. 

Mr. Suepparp. As your present legal interpretations prevail. IT will 
add that tomy question. Now what is your answer? 

Mr. Stempter. They asked for a legal opinion as to whether it was 
required that you acquire the Wherry before you even started to con- 
struct the Capehart. The legal decision was rendered which stated 
that this was not so, but prior | to occupancy of the Capehart you must 
acquire the Wherry. 

Mr. Froop. Did you ever see the play Of Thee I Sing? Do you 
remember that ? 

Do you remember the famous scene where the “President” turns 
to the “Attorney General” and says “Mr. Attorney General, take a 
law”? 

Were you asked for an oninion or were vou told to write one ? 

Mr. Stempter. I was asked for an opinion. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. The question is rhetorical, but I wanted to 
raise it for the purpose of the record in case somebodv else might read 
the record besides us. There is no reply to that. That is rhetorical, 
too. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, irrespective of the economic 
aspect under your legal interpretation you feel free to 70 ahead and re- 
quest funds of the Congress under the present Capehart law and to 
utilize the money to build Capehart units even though you cannot put 
the tenants in that property until such time as you have acquired the 
Wherry housing project. Am I right in my assumption of your 
answer ? 

Mr. Arrtnaton. No, sir. We do not feel that the situation we have 
just been discussing will persist. We feel it is a temporary situation 
which relates only to a few locations where Capehart was under con- 
struction almost a year ago. 

Mr. Suerparp. You see, we keep going back to the past tense. I 
would rather address myself to the present tense. 

T will not quarrel with you about the past tense because there were 
certain hypothetical issues involved there which were not determin- 
able. I give you credit for going ahead then. 
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I am talking now about what your contemplation is for the present 
and future. 

Mr. Arrineron. I think we can give you a clear answer on that, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is what I am looking for. 

Mr. Arrineton. From the time that a Capehart project is approved 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense it takes on the average at 
least 10 months to place it under construction. We feel we certainly 
should be able to accomplish the Wherry acquisition in a much shorter 
period. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Than 10 months? 

Mr. Arrtneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Under existing law? 

Mr. Arrineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How do you expect to approach that accomplish- 
ment ? 

Mr. Arrincton. Now that the prototype cases are behind us, our 
formula is relatively well established, we feel the program will go 
forward much more expeditiously than in the past. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are dealing with assumptions. Why do you 
assume you can accomplish this in 10 months? Upon what premise 
do you approach that problem under existing law and the prevalence 
of availability of court procedure even though you have to go to con- 
demnation proceedings ? 

Mr. Arrinoton. If the negotiations are unsuccessful we proceed 
with a declaration of taking. Now that our procedure is established 
the actual mechanics can be accomplished much sooner than 10 months. 


EFFECT OF LEGAL RULING 


Mr. Fioop. It just occurred to me that the Department is quite 
right. I can see where the acquisition of Wherry housing would most 
certainly be expedited by this veto power, or legislative act of the 
counsel’s office. 

Here is Mr. A with his Wherry housing. He had lawyers who 
were not so omniscient as the lawyers for the Department of Defense 
and his lawyers interpreted the act of Congress the way Congress 
meant it. However, he had a lot to learn. 

So the defense counsel says “No, this is what Congress meant. You 
go ahead and build the Capehart housing. Of course you cannot oc- 
cupy it until you acquire the Wherry.” 

Now here this fellow sits with his Wherry housing. Now he has 
Capehart across the street, or if he has not got it actually built he 
has the ruling. 

He is presented with a fait accompli. He has a vacancy which he 
will not fill for the same set of facts. 

Mr. Chairman, you can be sure the acquisition of Wherry will be 
expedited, faced with a situation like that. There is not much else 
todo. You take it or go to court. 

In most cases he will take it in less than 10 months. It is a sort of 
Damocles sword or a whip. This is an interesting situation for a 
businessman’s administration, anyway. 

Mr. Suepparp. What I had in mind is this: Looking at the dockets 
of the average Federal court, and I am not a lawyer and I know you 
are, and if I am wrong you can correct me, it is my understanding that 
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our backlogs preclude hearing any condemnation proceeding in under 
6 months. 

Mr. Fioop. You know a bad settlement is better than a good law- 
suit in any court. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that, but again we are talking about a 
fundamental premise, and that i is a condemnation proceeding. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Mr. Wurrren. I was interested in the opinion of the Counsel in 
which he stated that he rendered a decision, upon request to the effect 
that the Department of Defense could proceed with building Cape- 
hart housing even though Wherry was there and you had not acquired 
it, but that the C ongress intended only that you not fill your Capehart 
housin, g until you acquired the other. 

Let us say there were not enough people to fill both units. Certainly, 
that would leave it where the Counsel’s Office had said Congress in- 
tended that you have duplicate housing, but you could not build 
housing and have it for your people until you bought other housing 
where you didn’t need both of them. 

I just cannot conceive of anybody reading any such intent into the 
act or into the intent of Congress. Certainly, Congress did not in- 
tend for you to build Capehart housing which you would never use, 
and yet the opinion leaves it where you might, because you can use it 
after you have bought Wherr y, which you might not complete. Then 
you have one set of housing not even subject to use. Congress has 
done some ridiculous things, but you do not have a right to construe 
they intended that. 

The second thing is this: If your opinion is right as to the intent of 
Congress, you build Capehart and you have it there. Then you want 
to fill it, so you go buy Wherry. There were not enough people to 
fill both, so you have W herry on your hands. Our investigation dis- 
closes such an instance. 

I do not think Congress intended for you to have a duplicate set of 
housing, and I would suspect the way you asked your Counsel was, 
“Don’t give me an opinion on the intent of Congress, but tell me 
whether or how we can get around this act and build Capehart.” 

I suspect if you go back to your correspondence, I am sure, you will 
find that is the way you requested it, too. 


DUPLICATE HOUSING 


Mr. Bryant. If this office is doing its job even reasonably well, we 
should not have any excess with the Capehart construction for the 
requirements of any installation. 

Mr. Wuirten. You use the words “should not.” I would like you 
tosay whether you have. 

Mr. Bryant. So far as experience to date is concerned, the answer 
is that we have not had any excess military housing with the Capehart 
program which is underway. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us consider them both. 

Mr. Bryant. Iam trying to. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let us see how many you have filled with civilians 
because you had the space on hand and these low rentals, and see how 
the shift has been from military to civilian, and the number of vacan- 
cies there are. Carry the two units together at the same location. 

Mr. Bryant. I am trying to do that and go even a step further. 
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We go to all the extremes we can with the manpower we have to find 
out three thin what is the acceptable available community sup- 

ort for the military in those grades which are entitled to housing al- 
owance in.this particular installation or area which is entitled to 
housing and needs to be housed, and, where there is a deficit in the 
requirement, including the Wherry, including the community avail- 
able rentals within commuting distance and at a price which is within 
the means of the military, and that the Capehart shall supply only that 
remaining deficit. These are our instructions and these are our basic 
directives and basic philosophies. 

Therefore, it should not happen, and I can only say it should not 
because I cannot look into the future except from what I have seen 
already which supports my statement, that what we build under the 
Capehart law to supply this deficiency to which I have referred, which 
is over and above the Wherry capacity and the capacity of the adjoin- 
ing city or town, creates any situation of duplication. It does not. 

Quite the contrary. We are putting further safeguards, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the requirements which are the basis of the military requests 
to us in the way of a percentage to find out whether or not, having 
built these Capeharts, the total which is said to be necessary in Cape- 
hart is realistic and can be demonstrated to be realistic or not. 


INTERPRETATION OF LAW 


Mr. Fioop. You impressed me as having a genius for saying the 
right thing, which is quite a trick in any league and very commendable. 
However, there is nothing you have said which would not be true 
whether or not you had asked your lawyer to interpret the act of 
Congress. Your yardstick, of course, would be identical, regardless 
of that legal opinion. You gloss over the morality of your ad- 
ministrative act. 

Here is a question of law which affects the intent of Congress. 
You are the executive branch of the Government. Of course, you 
will not be impertinent and presumptuous, so, under all the cireum- 
stances—and you know what they are, and so does your Counsel, be- 
cause he does not live in an ivory tower, because he is reasonably 
conversant with what your problem is over the same period of time— 
all those facts being true, you are faced with an enigma which you 
have just defined clearly. 

Casting no reflection upon his integrity, he identifies the enigma 
and, resolving it, he cuts your Gordian knot. 

That is the problem. To what extent did you consult the legisla- 
tive committee of this Congress? To what extent did you consult 
the Appropriations Committee of this Congress? To what extent 
did you inquire if there was any reasonable doubt, and there must 
have been, as to what was the intention? 

Whenever you have other problems your very excellent staff never 
fails to do that. A mere telephone call erases the problem. 

However, here for some reason that was not discernible, you ask 
what could be tortured, as my friend from Mississippi says, into lead- 
ing questions, and you get a fortuitous answer under all circumstances. 

Mr. Bryant. One of the reasons, if I may go back, which induced 
us to try to expedite the initiation of the Capehart law was the 
pressure on the Department of these unsupplied deficiencies in the 
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military housing requirements predicated upon the claim that it had 
a serious Impact on morale and reenlistment. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Secretary, you are undoubtedly right. I know 

you are from what I have heard fromthe military. — 
_ However, here is a peculiar situation. We find that the military 
in one of their concepts says “No, we cannot compel anybody to use 
this housing” but on the other it is assumed that they can. The two 
assumptions do not come together. ; 

In other words, if you do not have control of your requirements 
to fill the housing in one instance, then I would like to ask you on what 
premise of law do they have the authority to fill them in another 
instance, whether it is Capehart or whether it is Wherry? 

Mr. Bryant. Perhaps I can approach it directly, sir. Once the 
military have taken the Wherry they have other controls that they 
did not have at the time that they were privately operated and under 
private sponsors. 

We have a requirement that they declare them to be public quarters 
but give them some latitude of time if they need it in which to make 
them more acceptable public quarters, so that we are addressing 
ourselves to the military requirements and the military ability to 
enforce the occupancy of these military assets. 


CAPEHART PROJECTS GRANTED NONOCCUPANCY WAIVERS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Secretary, I want you to know that I am in com- 
plete sympathy with your problem because the cooperation of the 
military, irrespective of the branch, that is all inclusive, has been 
just a little bit farfetched in the field of occupancy. There is no 
question about that. 

I wish you would supply for the record a list of those projects on 
which waivers have been or will be given and then construction of 
Capehart projects have started. If you would supply that for the 
record I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Capehart projects for which nonoccupancy waivers have been granted: Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla., 500 units. 

Capehart projects for which nonoccupancy waivers are currently anticipated : 
Fort Bragg, N.C., (first increment), 284 units. 


LEGAL OPINION 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, if you are breaking this line of ques- 
tions may I make one point. I would like to read for the record the 
pertinent provisions of this section and ask you, Mr. Secretary, if there 
is any doubt in your mind as to the intent of Congress. “The Secretary 
of Defense shall acquire” Wherry housing “where the construction 
of housing under the Armed Services Housing Act” or the Capehart 
Act “has been approved by the Secretary.” I cannot believe that you 
had any question in your mind as to the intent. You have stated that 
privately you had some question as to the soundness of the act. Did 
you have any question in your mind as to the intent of Congress? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Wuirren. I ask you, then, in asking your counsel’s opinion if 
you did not ask him if you had to carry out the act or if you would be 
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within the law if you went ahead and built Capehart. I would like 
to see your request for the opinion and the legal opinion because I sus- 
pect that you will find that you asked him if you could avoid the intent 
of the law which you understood. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Representatives of the Office of General Counsel, OSD, assisted staff mem- 
bers of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations) in the preparation of DOD Instruction 4165.31 dated November. 26, 
1956, concerning the acquisition of Wherry projects. During the course of dis- 
cussions the point was raised that certain Capehart projects, which involved 
mandatory Wherry acquisition, were already under construction; and that con- 
struction would begin on others in the near future. It was agreed that 
acquisition of the Wherry projects in such cases should be expedited ; but it was 
also recognized that in a very few instances Capehart units might be ready for 
occupancy prior to conclusion of the Wherry acquisition. The question naturally 
followed as to just when this Wherry projects must be acquired, in order to 
carry out the provisions of the legislation and the intent of Congress. Office 
of General Counsel was verbally asked for a legal opinion on this point, which 
opinion was delivered in writing, together with opinions on a number of other 
matters, in a memorandum dated September 19, 1956. The relevant portion 
of this memorandum is as follows: 

“You have also requested an opinion as to when the purcase of Wherry hous- 
ing must be made under the mandatory acquisition provision of Public Law 
1020. Section 404 (b) of the Housing Amendments of 1955, as added by Public 
Law 1020, provides that the Secretary of Defense or his designee ‘shall acquire 
Wherry housing which is located at or near a military installation’ when the 
construction of Capehart housing has been ‘approved by the Secretary.’ Since 
section 419 of Public Law 968, 84th Congress, requires the Secretary of Defense 
to submit to the House and Senate Armed Services Committees a report ‘stating 
the intent to construct or acquire units,’ it is clear that Secretarial approval 
is not sufficient, but that Congress’ .acquiescence must also be obtained before 
Capehart housing may be constructed or Wherry housing acquired. Accord- 
ingly, it is contemplated that negotiation for the purchase of Wherry housing, 
where acquisition is mandatory, will be commenced as soon as possible after 
Congress has indicated its consent to the construction of Capehart. Attempts 
will be made to obtain options to purchase Wherry projects, and P. and I. will 
then report and seek congressional authority for purchase at the negotiated 
price or for condemnation, as the case may be. It is my opinion that the 
acquisition need not actually have been consummated until such time as the 
local Capehart project is ready for occupancy.” 

Pursuant to the above opinion, the Department of Defense instruction, issued 
on November 26, 1956, contained the following two statements concerning the 
time relationship between Wherry acquisition and Capehart construction: 

1. “Negotiations for mandatory acquisition must not proceed beyond a date 
which will allow sufficient time for condemnation to be instituted and a declara- 
tion of taking filed, in order to assure acquisition by the date scheduled for initial 
occupancy of the Capehart units.” 

2. “It is desirable that acquisition of Wherry housing by negotiation and 
within the mandatory category be completed, or that condemnation proceedings 
be instituted for such housing prior to initial occupancy of Capehart housing. 
This policy will be waived only by the Secretary of the military department. 
Such waivers shall be reported by memorandum to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (P. and L.).” 

On January 31, 1957, a memorandum was sent to the military departments on 
this subject in further clarification of the above two statements. The text of this 
memorandum is as follows: 

“Reference is made to the Department of Defense Instruction No. 4165.31, dated 
November 26, 1956, on the subject of the acquisition of Wherry Act housing un- 
der Public Law 1020, 84th Congress. 

“Section V, F, of this instruction, second sentence, is quoted as follows: 

“ ‘Negotiations for mandatory acquisition must not proceed beyond a date 
which will allow sufficient time for condemnation to be instituted and a declara- 
tion of taking filed, in order to assure acquisition by the date scheduled for initial 
occupancy of the Capehart units.’ 
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In effect, it is the policy and intent of the Department of Defense that acquisition 
by negotiated purchase be accomplished or possession be effected by a declaration 
of taking under condemnation prior to the occupancy of housing constructed under 
the Capehart Act. 


“Section VI, C, of the instructions, which permits the waiver of this policy 
by the Secretaries of the military departments, was included for the express 
purpose of providing for the occupancy of those Capehart projects on which 
construction is well under way, provided this action in no way affects the occu- 
pancy rate of the Wherry project being acquired. 

“Except for the discretionary use of the waiver for the purpose noted above, 
there should be no relaxation of the policy of the Department of Defense as 
stated under section V, F, of the instruction.” 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield to me for a further question ? 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have the witness comment on that 
first. 

Mr. Bryant. My recollection is to the contrary. I have no—— 

Mr. Wuirten. Was the intent clear to you ? 

Mr. Bryant. The intent, sir, was clear to me. 

Mr. Wurtrtren. Why is it that you asked counsel what his judgment 
of the intent was? 

Mr. Bryant. From the standpoint of timing, sir. I would like to 
initiate construction of what were declared to be deficiencies in the 
total requirements without delaying the whole program to the point 
of the acquisition of the entire Wherry project that might be affected 
by Capehart construction. There is a time lag in there. I still feel, 
as has been testified here, that we can accommodate the acquisition 
of the Wherry to meet the congressional statement which says you 
shall acquire Wherry where Capehart has been approved by the Sec- 
retary. That is what it says, is it not? 

Mr. Warrren. That is right. 

Mr. Bryant. My purpose is to initiate the acquisition of Wherry, 
and it is being done at the present time, the moment that we do get an 
authorization from the Armed Services Committees for a Capehart 
project, which will have an impact upon the Wherry. 

Again it is a question of trying to collapse into the same time period 
both the construction of the additional required units and the manda- 
tory acquisition of the Wherry units. 

Mr. Wuirren. But there have been examples, pursuing it one step 
further, where you proceeded with the construction of Capehart prior 
to initiating any action to acquire Wherry? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes,sir. We explained this particular one as an illus- 
tration because it antedated Public Law 1020. 

(Discussion off the record) 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 


Mr. Froop. Following Mr. Whitten’s statement I would like the 
record to show this: When the counsel for the Department was re- 
quested to interpret the language of the statute, I want to be assured 
that he consulted the Congressional Record and the debates in both 
Houses on the issue at the time the bill was passed and the testimony 
before both Houses as appeared in print or otherwise. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you mean has the Secretary made that interpre- 
tation or both? 
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Mr. Fioop. The counsel would do that. The Secretary has nothing 
to do with this. Did you consult by telephone or by carrier pigeon 
any of the participants to the debate in either or both Houses, in what 
way, and what was your yardstick to see through and into the collec- 
tive mind of the Congress of the United States which gave birth 
to this decision? I would be very interested in the mechanics. You 
know, of course, in reaching a constitutional point you must go to the 
minutes of the debate upon which the law was founded. As a good 
lawyer you know those things. Or was this just a memorandum 
from down the hall that this is what the five sentences mean? 

Mr. Suerprarp. I think my colleague will recall that during the 
debate on the floor the question was directly asked, Is this the intent 
of the Congress or is it not ? 

Mr. Froop. Not only that one, but I think they will be surprised 
when they read the debate at some other things in both Houses. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srempcer. I would like to make one point on the record, that 
both these things, the construction, if you will, of Capehart and the 
acquisition of the Wherry, proceed simultaneously. As the Secretary 
said, it was just the time factor. Did you have not to proceed with 
your construction of Capehart until you had finally consummated the 
Wherry acquisition or could you have them both run concurrently ? 
To that we said, yes, they would run concurrently but at the one point 
that the Congress was concerned with—— 

Mr. Fioop. My friend, that is not the question that at least I asked 
you at all. That is the very point that Mr. Whitten is making. Given 
this set of facts, what do you think we should do 4 

Mr. Wrrrren. Now you carried the matter just a little further. 
Your opinion, as you have just given it, was that they could carry them 
jointly but the Secretary took your opinion and stretched it a little 
bit and authorized them to proceed with Capehart prior to initiating 
Wherry in the two cases. 

Mr. Srempter. Saying they could proceed concurrently does not 
necessarily mean that you have to start them both at the same time. 

Mr. Fioop. How many angles can dance on the head of that pin, 
Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. We have an agreement on the part of my chairman, 
Mr. Mahon, to listen to other witnesses, so at this time, Mr. Secretary 
and your associates, with the permission of my colleagues of the com- 
mittee, we will excuse you until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning and pick 
up your interrogation. 

r. Wuirren. Could I take one-half minute, Mr. Chairman—and I 
do it because I have an appointment in the morning—to ask two ques- 
tions for information ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Proceed. 


REAL ESTATE HELD BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Wuirten. First, in your prepared statement, Mr. Secretary, 
you pointed out the investment we had, the amount of land we had, and 
things of that sort. I would like the record at that point to show what 
we will have when you complete your finding of presently approved 
acquisition and construction. I would also like another statement 
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showing what we will have when you complete your present overall 
lans. 
5 Mr. Brrant. Meaning plans for future construction ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, to the degree that it is now known. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have that. I want it to show what 
it will be when you fund everything and when you carry out the pres- 
ent concept. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows:) 


When the presently approved and funded acquisition and construction program 
is completed, the real property with improvements will represent an additional 
investment of $6 billion, or a total investment of $28.9 billion. 

Plans for future construction indicate about $1.7 billion in fiscal year 1958. 
This appears as a reasonable annual level for the foreseeable future. The inven- 
tory will be adjusted by the dollar amount of real property declared excess an- 
nually to defense needs. 


LAW ON ACQUISITION OF WHERRY ACT HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. I would like you to insert in the record at this point 
that portion of Public Law 1020 which is applicable to the acquisition 
of Wherry housing and pertinent directives of the Department of De- 
fense and the services in connection with the discussion which we have 
previously had. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PusLtic LAW 1020 
ACQUISITION OF WHERRY ACT HOUSING 


Sec. 512. Section 404 of the Housing Amendments of 1955 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Secretary of Defense or his designee deems it 
necessary for the purpose of this title, he may acquire by purchaes, donation, 
condemnation, or other means of transfer, any land or (with the approval of 
the Federal Housing Commissioner) any housing financed with mortgages in- 
sured under the provisions of title VIII of the National Housing Act as in effect 
prior to the enactment of the Housing Amendments of 1955. The purchase price 
of any such housing shall not exceed the Federal Housing Commissioner’s esti- 
mate of the replacement cost of such housing and related property (not including 
the value of any improvements installed or constructed with appropriated funds) 
as of the date of final endorsement for mortgage insurance reduced by an. ap- 
propriate allowance for physical depreciation, as determined by the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee upon the advice of the Commissioner: Provided, That 
in any case where the Secretary or his designee acquires a project held by the 
Commissioner, the price paid shall not exceed the face value of the debentures 
(plus accrued interest thereon) which the Commissioner issued in acquiring such 
project. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any provision of subsection (a) to the contrary, the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee shall, in the manner provided in subsection 
(a), acquire by purchase, donation, or other means of transfer or, if the parties 
cannot agree upon terms for acquisition by such means, by condemnation, any 
housing constructed under the mortgage insurance provisions of title VIII of the 
National Housing Act (as in effect prior to the enactment of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955) which is located at or near a military installation where the 
construction of housing under the Armed Services Housing Mortgage Insurance 
Program has been approved by the Secretary. 

“(c) Condemnation proceedings instituted pursuant to this section shall 
be conducted in accordance with the provisions of the Act of August 1, 1888 
(25 Stat. 357; 40 U. S. C., sec. 257) as amended, or any other applicable Federal 
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statute. Before any such condemnation proceedings are instituted, an effort 
shall be made to acquire the property involved by negotiation. In any condemna- 
tion proceedings instituted pursuant to this section, the court shall not order 
the party in possession to surrender possession in advance of final judgment un- 
less a declaration of taking has been filed, and a deposit of the amount estimated 
to be just compensation has been made, under the first section of the Act of 
February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), providing for such declarations. Unless 
title is in dispute, the court, upon application, shall promptly pay to the owner 
at least 75 per centum of the amount so deposited, but such payment shall be 
made without prejudice to any party in the proceeding. In the event that con- 
demnation proceedings are instituted in accordance with procedures under such 
Act of February 26, 1931, the court shall order that the amount deposited shall 
be paid in a lump sum or over a period not exceeding five years in accordance 
with stipulations executed by the parties in the proceedings. In connection with 
condemnation proceedings which do not utilize the procedures under such Act, 
the Secretary or his designee, after final judgment of the court, may pay or 
agree to pay in a lump sum or, in accordance with stipulations executed by 
the parties to the proceedings, over a period not exceeding five years the 
difference between the outstanding principal obligation, plus accrued interest, 
and the price for the property fixed by the court. Unless such payment is made 
in a lump sum, the unpaid balance thereof shall bear interest at the rate of 4 
per centum per annum. 

“(d) Property acquired under this section may be occupied, used, and im- 
proved for the purposes of this section prior to the approval of title by the 
Attorney General as required by section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

“(e) The Secretary or his designee may, in the case of any housing ac- 
quired or to be acquired under this section, make arrangements with the 
mortgagee whereby such mortgagee will agree to release and waive all re- 
quirements of accruals for reserves for replacement, taxes, and hazard insurance 
provided for under the corporate charter and indenture agreement with respect 
to such housing, upon the execution of a written sgreeuient by the Secretary or 
his designee that the purposes for which such reserves and cther funds were 
accrued will be carried out. 

“(f) Any housing acquired under this section may be (1) assigned as public 
quarters to military personnel and their dependents, or (2) leased to military 
and civilian personnel for occupancy by them and their dependents, upon such 
terms and conditions as will in the judgment of the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee be in the best interest of the United States, without loss to military per- 
sonnel of their basic allowance for quarters or appropriate allotments. Amounts 
equal to the quarters allowances or appropriate allotments of military personnel 
to whom such housing is assigned as public quarters under clause (1), and the 
rental charges realized under clause (2), shall be deposited in the revolving fund 
created by subsection (g). 

“(g) There is hereby created a fund which shall be used by the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee as a revolving fund for the purpose of paying for housing 
and related property acquired under this section, paying interest, principal, mort- 
gage insurance premiums, and other obligations (except those for maintenance 
and operation) with respect to such housing, and paying expenses incurred in 
the alteration, improvement, rehabilitation, and repair of such housing. The 
amounts and charges referred to in the last sentence of subsection (f) of this 
section, and any savings realized in the operation of section 405, shall be deposited 
in such fund. For the purposes of the preceding sentence, the term ‘savings real- 
ized in the operation of section 405’ means the difference between the amount 
made available for payments under section 405 and the amount actually used in 
making such payments. 

“(h) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to establish on 
the books of the Treasury Department the revolving fund created pursuant to 
the authority of this section. To provide capital for such fund, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated a sum not to exceed $50,000,000 and the Secretary of 
Defense, with the approval of the President, is authorized to transfer from un- 
expended balances of any appropriations of the military departments not car- 
ried to the surplus fund of the Treasury such sums as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense to be necessary to provide adequate capital for the revyolvy- 
ing fund.” 


(The directives requested were furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee. ) 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR NONOCCUPANCY WAIVERS 


Mr. Suepparp. Out of fairness to the witness, Mr. Chairman, and 
I like to do my utmost to be fair. I think, Mr. Secretary, a sharp line 
of demarcation should be drawn as of the time the law went into ef- 
fect and what premature activities took place prior to that time. 
When the record comes down, unless there is objection on the part of 
my colleagues, you draw that line of demarcation so we can establish 
responsibility as against what occurred prior and what occurred after. 
I think you are entitled to that privilege and you may do so. 

Gentlemen, we will excuse you until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Capehart projects for which nonoccupancy waivers have been granted 
or are contemplated are at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., and Fort Bragg, N. C. (1st 
increment). 

The Eglin project was approved for development by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense on December 30, 1955. Construction started July 26, 1956. The Fort 
Bragg project was approved January 18, 1956; construction started June 20, 
1956. It is noted that all these dates are prior to the enactment of Public Law 
1020 on August 7, 1956. 

With regard to the Eglin Capehart project, the waiver by the Secretary of the 
Air Force expressly qualifies his approval if such action will affect the Wherry 
occupancy prior to its acquisition by the Government. The Air Force plans 
to take over the first 250 Capehart units at Eglin AFB in July 1957, and the re- 
maining 250 units in August 1957. Section 419 clearances for Eglin were re- 
quested of the Armed Services Committees on June 25, 1957, based on the spon- 
sor’s acceptance of a negotiated purchase price. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1957. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 
Mr. Secretary, picking up our interrogation, where we recessed your 
portion of the presentation yesterday, I would like to ask you some 
remaining questions. 


CHANGES IN ACQUIRED WHERRY HOUSING 


In your memorandum of November 26, 1956, you stated: 


Criteria for family housing that will be acceptable as public quarters will be 
developed and issued by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations in subsequent instructions. 

When did you issue the subsequent instructions? 

Mr. Bryant. It was dated May 31, Mr. Chairman, and entitled, 
“Minimum Public Quarters Standards for Evaluation of Existing 
Structures,” May 31, 1957. 

Mr. SHepparp. What criteria do the services have for making 
Wherry housing acceptable public quarters at the present time? For 
example, what is the Navy doing in the operation of the Wherry 
installations which they have secured under condemnation proceed- 
ings now in the courts, if you know? 

Mr. Bryant. So far, Mr. Chairman, no actual improvements or 
changes have been made in any acquired Wherry housing. 


CAPEHART PROJECTS DEFERRED 


Mr. SHepparD. In 1957 you completed a review of Capehart 
housing projects previously approved by your office for the Navy and 
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granted continued development of some and deferral of others. In 
this action you deferred proposed Capehart projects at nine installa- 
tions. I wonder if it is just a matter of coincidence that 8 of these 9 
included locations with Wherry acquisitions being required and no 
Wherry acquisitions required at the projects which you approved? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. My purpose in these deferrals was to insure 
greater accuracy with respect to the continued requirements of the 
services under missions which were being reviewed. 

Mr. SHepparp. If it is not too much trouble, I would appreciate it 
at this time if you would supply for the record the reasons for the 
deferrals in each of the instances of projects referred to. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

(The information to be furnished follows:) 


Navy Capehart projects deferred during recent review, with reasons in each 
instance: 

1. NSF Harvey Point, N. C.—510 units. 

Question raised as to future use of installation. 
2. NTC Great Lakes, Ill.—590 units. 
Under reanalysis in the light of revised criteria; will be released shortly 
with some reduction. 
. and 4, NAS and NB, Key West, Fla.—490 units. 
. Barstow MCSD, Calif.—51 units. 
NAS Brunswick, Maine—277 units. 
Camp LeJeune, N. C.—1,124 units. 

At each of these installations there is a Wherry project; the Capeharts 
have been deferred in the light of the linited funds available for mandatory 
Wherry acquisition. Also it was desired to insure proper time phasing between 
Wherry acquisition and Capehard construction. 

8. NB Pearl Harbor, T. H.—650 units. 
9. NAS Barber’s Point, T. H—1,140 units. 
These projects were deferred because of the heavy impact of new housing 
construction on the limited capacity of the Hawaiian construction industry 


NS org 


LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF CAPEHART UNITS STARTED 


Mr. SHepparD. What is your reason for your action in placing a 
limitation on the services as to the number of Capehart housing 
units which may be placed in the “advertised but not closed” category 
at any time? 

Mr. Bryant. That was predicated, Mr. Chairman, on an effort 
not to encumber the market, with the opportunity of marketing the 
paper under private mortgages, which at that time was practically 
the only basis of funding. 

As you will recall, the remaining funding authorization under the 
FNMA was about exhausted—as a matter of fact, it was exhausted— 
and I felt, and I have been so advised by outside financial experts, 
that it would be wise not to too seriously encumber the opportunity 
of the market to absorb, by private loans, these projects. 

We felt that, by having this pool as those that could be funded 
came out, the priorities next to them would be put into the pool on 
the selection of service requirements. 


APPROPRIATED FUND HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. Generally speaking, what has been your position 
with reference to the construction of so-called appropriated fund 
housing, which has been approved by the Congress upon the recom- 
mendation of the President and the Department of Defense? 
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Mr. Bryant. What has been the experience, you say? 

Mr. SHeprarp. Yes. What is your position on that? What is 
your personal thinking or personal attitude? 

Mr. Bryant. My personal attitude, sir, is that it would be a much 
simpler and perhaps, I think, a less expensive method than the sub- 
stitutes which have been provided either under Wherry or under 
Capehart. 

The other side of that question is, of course, the financial impact 
on the rest of the military requirements of funding military housing 
through appropriations by the Congress. 

We do, as you know, have certain areas where we are obliged to re- 
quest authority for MCA housing, particularly in isolated areas, where 
it is difficult to get Capehart construction, and where Capehart 
limitations on cost do not permit any other than the appropriated 
program. 

As a matter of fact, because of these budgetary considerations, we 
have heretofore stated that preference is given to nonappropriated 
funds programs as a means of meeting this particular need. 


HOUSING FUNDED BUT NOT CONSTRUCTED 


Senator SHepparpD. | wonder if you will supply for the record a list 
of the housing funded by the Congress which has not been constructed, 
and the reason why no construction has taken place, and what the 
plan is for the future, and what has been done with the funds appro- 
priated. 

You do not have to answer that at the moment, in order to conserve 
the time of the committee. I wish you would supply the answer 
when the record comes down, if you please. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The appropriated fund military family housing financed by the Congress in 
Public Law 663, 83d Congress; and Public Laws 219 and 814 of the 84th C ongress, 
which had not yet been constructed or placed under contract for design or con- 
struction on January 31, 1957, was as follows: Army, 3,952 units; Navy, 1,665 
units; and Air Force, 11,114 units, or a total for all 3 departments of 16,731 units. 

The reasons why no construction had taken place on this appropriated fund 
housing are: 

(a) In the continental United States, its Territories and possessions, title VIII 
(Capehart) housing was substituted for appropri: ited fund housing wherever feas- 
ible; high bids held up award on others; changes in missions caused deferrals of 
some; and many were deferred due to insufficient funds to finance all of the 
projects. 

(b) In overseas base-rights areas, a large number were deferred due to the 
substitution of surplus commodity credit program housing, and studies are now 
underway for substitution of additional units. Also, some deferrals were made 
due to mission changes, high bids, and insufficient funds to finance all of the 
projects. 

The future plans concerning the remainder of the housing for which funding 
clearance was given under the above three public laws are 

It is intended to continue reviewing; the various inetd of providing housing 
under the Capehart Act; the various surplus commodity credit programs; and the 
availability of appropriated funds. 

The funds appropriated by these three public laws were insufficient to finance 
all of the projects for which funding clearance was given in those laws. For this 
reason, these funds have necessarily been utilized on more urgent projects which 
could not be deferred due to military necessity. 

A list showing the status of all appropriated fund family housing projects for 
which funding clearance was given by Public Laws 663, 83d Congress and 219 
and 814 of the 84th Congress, is attached hereto. 
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HOUSING IN JAPAN 


Mr. Suepparpb. With reference to the construction of family housing 
in Overseas areas, what are your plans for the construction of family 
housing authorized by the Congress for Japan? 

Mr. Bryant. A limited amount of housing, sir, has been already 
approved and constructed, 1,700 units is my recollection. Pending 
future determinations which are now in the process of being reviewed, 
no further housing is presently contemplated until this issue is settled. 

Mr. SHepparD. How do you contemplate meeting the Navy’s 
express requirement over there? 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Unitl what issue is determined? 

Mr. Bryant. The question of the length of occupancy of troops 
and the strength of troops, sir, in Japan. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does your answer cover Navy’s requirements upon 
the same premise that you have addressed yourself to the other 
branches of the service? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. I meant the entire military composition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, I interpret your answer to be until 
such time as, I assume, the withdrawal concept has been effected, that 
you are in status quo in that situation? 

Mr. Arrineton. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an additional approximately $8 million in 
Japanese yen which is available for the construction of additional 
housing, and as Mr. Bryant indicated, we would give consideration to 
the use of those funds after these determinations have been made; so 
we would be able to take action on the Navy’s requirement. 


SURPLUS COMMODITY HOUSING 


What are your plans for the use of CCC surplus commodity credits 
for construction of housing in overseas areas? 

Mr. Bryant. We have some definite plans, sir, and I would like 
Mr. Arrington, if you will permit me, to respond to that because he 
has been working very closely on it. 

Mr. Suepparp. In addressing yourself to your plans, I would like 
to have you be rather expressive as to what effect that aspect will 
have on the total housing requirement that we have heretofore dis- 
cussed, if you will; whether it will diminish or leave in status quo or 
add to or what. 

Mr. Arrineton. We have been pursuing two main avenues in the 
use of surplus commodity currencies which have been generated in 
foreign countries, or which may be generated. 

First are currencies generated under title I of Public Law 480, 
which involves governmen-to-government agreements, and those 
agreements not only cover the commodities which are involved, but 
also the various uses. In a number of instances we have been able 
to include in the agreement a statement that such-and-such portion 
of the funds would be available for construction of military family 
housing. 

The first of those agreements was in Great Britain, where we 
developed a special title I transaction involving tobacco. The first 
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increment was $15 million worth of tobacco for something less than 
1,500 units of family housing. 

We have a second increment involving $12 million in tobacco pro- 
ceeds in Great Britain, as well as a third increment, which is now 
pending. 

In Japan, as Mr. Bryant has just mentioned, we have under con- 
struction at the present time some 1,700 units of family housing under 
a title I transaction. We have available to us lira proceeds in Italy 
under title I for construction of military family housing for the three 
services in the Italian area. 

We have also available to us title I balances in Finland and Austria 
which are available for the purchase of prefabricated houses for ship- 
ment to areas of actual need. Programs involving the use of those 
particular currencies are somewhat complex, because we must make 
arrangements for the balance of the funds necessary for completion 
and erection, on-site utilities, foundations, et cetera. 

Our second principal commodity program involves so-called barter 
and contracts for the first transaction of that type were recently 
signed in France. This program involves the exchange of $50 million 
worth of commodities—I understand principally cotton—for the 
construction of 2,700 units of family housing in France. 

Mr. SHepparp. Who operates these exchanges for you, when you 
are dealing with the barter aspect, value versus value? Where do 
you get your source of information and where is it fed into the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Arrineton. We concern ourselves in the Department of 
Defense primarily with the construction aspect. We did generally 
formulate the overall procedure involved. So far as the commodity 
aspects are concerned, we rely on Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have no real jurisdiction in 
that field, but you do have cognizance of the end result; is that right? 

Mr. Arrinecton. That is right, sir. 


HOUSING IN SPAIN 


Mr. Fioop. Tell us about Spain. 

Mr. Arrincton. In Spain, the Air Force is taking bids on 91 units 
of family housing, to be built under a surplus commodity program. 
Those are title I pesetas generated by country-to-country agreements. 
The Navy contemplates a sizable title [ commodity program at East 
Rota. 

Mr. Fioop. Only 91? 

Mr. Arrincton. Ninety-one so far. The Air Force also has under 
construction some fifteen hundred odd units under a rental guaranty 
program in Spain. 

Mr. Suupparp. I wish you would list for the record by installa- 
tions over and above those that you have referred to here, countries 
where you have constructed CCC housing, and at what cost. 

Furthermore, I would like to have vou reduce to dollars, if you can, 
the balances involved, both those that are in expeiuditure category 
and those in contemplated expenditure category. 

Mr. Fioop. And you will include in that request categories of the 


nature that you just outlined, these rental arrangements as distin- 
guished from title I? 
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Mr. Arrineton. Yes. We can do that. 

Mr. SHepparp. And also show what is reflected in appropriated 
dollars, will you, please? 

Mr. ARRINGTON. Yes, sir. 

(The information to be furnished follows: ) 


1. Surplus commodity housing under construction or completed 





| 


























Cost (equiv- 

Country Units alent in 

foreign 

currency) 
United Kingdom -_-_.......--- susie catia tet lies tla vdedsde mcsnagiadieiiie aleedlnicatitnibiiecniia 1, 483 | $15, 000, 000 
MLE Casnandlonswubeuddbekid se tecinss a tachiennec Tass aieaeaeeibinaniada aed aaaaciakewaraneaalinabe acs 1, 700 17, 000, 000 
aiid cia ek Drbtebtladants sche ine oonine ecient tatvesteialaive dials A balk andieiealane warelaaedaoe 2,700 | 50,000, 000 
eM ibid ct whet FE UN a aE IEA GSS le | 5,900 | 82, 000, 000 

| 
2. Rental guaranty housing under construction or completed 
Country Units Cost 
Boe ist crocs bik: oso x tn oresblacge ouendassigimeina ts olde eee hacen pins 4, 838 | $105 to $121 per month. 
Morocco..-..--.--- 


ect Ae rials bids el abo bes tule bieckdbee 700 | $110 per month, 


nia caida tiisibaasedaacaamiil 1, 581 | $96 per month. 


‘ None of the projects listed above have been supported with appropriated 
ollars. 

Rental guaranty housing is built by private sponsors on privately owned land, 
and is privately financed. The housing units are rented individually by United 
States military personnel designated by the local commander, and each tenant 
pays rent to the sponsor from his own quarters allowances. As an inducement 
to sponsors to build the needed houses in suitable locations, and to operate them 
at fixed rentals, the United States assumes a contingent liability of guaranteeing 
to pay the difference between the rental income actually received by the sponsor, 
and 95 percent of the stipulated rent schedule. 


Additional surplus commodity projects are now under development as follows: 


Estimated cost 





Country —_eo Tr Total 
Foreign cur- Dollars 
rency (dollar | (maximum) 
equivalent) 
ETE SONU isle acids nena eedwnqessetans ‘ainbenidet 960 $12, 000, 000 |___- E | $12, 000, 000 
Italy a a eieaaeednereetied ata 2 sate alana ded 616 7, 700, 000 7, 700, 000 
Se iciccictdetccdeees i nd wehee 426 5, 542, 599 $1, 465, 535 7, 008, 134 
PN a cnntcaetemapeas idea sain hick cceieiaeai 900 13, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 18, 000, 000 
Total : 


lee odegnnsgeebdun ioe ia ie A 2, 904 38, 742, 599 | 5, 965, 535 44, 708, 134 





Mr. SHerparpb. Mr. Sikes? 
Mr. Sixes. Yes, Mr. Sheppard, I have some questions. 


AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION AT ROME, N. Y. 


Mr. Bryant, we have discussed this to some extent before. I still 
am somewhat concerned about the necessity for a large construction 


program at this time. I realize that you have reduced the program 
that originally was contemplated. 
Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Nevertheless, we appear to be on the verge of a dis- 
armament program which will bring about reductions in all of the 
services, and it may be that we will not need some of the activities 
that are now being programed. 

For instance, I note that you have a $10 million project at Rome, 
N. Y., which involves a major runway, a new runway for B—52 planes. 
You have a good many such runways in the country. Is there really 
a justification for building that one this year, or would it not be wise 
to wait a year and see if we need that runway? 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Sheridan, would you like to comment on this? 

Mr. Sheridan, Director of Construction, has recently reviewed 
this requirement in detail. With your permission, I would like him to 
answer that. 

Mr. Srxzgs. Of course. 

Mr. SuHeripan. Mr. Sikes, that is part of the SAC dispersal pro- 
gram. We feel that is a top priority program and we should go 
ahead this year for dispersal of their bombers. It will make them 
less vulnerable, having too many on any particular base; to spread 
them around. 

This is a continuation of the program that went on last year, and 
it is probably one of the construction projects that are in the bill. 

Mr. Srxzs. If dispersal is all that you want, do you not have enough 
bases around the country now where you can disperse planes? 

Mr. SHeriwan. If we just had to disperse planes that would not 
require long runways and the special facilities necessary for thes« 
B-47 and B—52 bombers, by numbers of bases, the answer would be 
yes, but then when you get down to the facilities being able to accom- 
modate those large planes, the answer is no. 

Mr. Srxes. You are not using to capacity all of the facilities that 
have long runways, or heavily reinforced runways? 

Mr. SHeripan. That is possible; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srtxes. It would seem that you would want to utilize all of 
them to capacity before you would start building new ones at such a 
high cos illion i y. 

Mr. SHerman. Then the question of location of the base, the 
geographic location, comes into the picture. 

Mr. Sixes. If we are disarming, location ceases to be of such 
paramount importance. If we were stepping up armament, location 
would certainly be very important, but if you were just dispersing, 
and we are on the verge of disarmament, I fail to see that location is of 
such a major importance. 

Mr. SHerman. Under the present concept of instant retaliation, 
the last thing that would be dearmed would be the No. 1 striking 
force of the United States, the SAC bombers, so that the effects of a 
disarmament program we feel would be felt last in the SAC striking 
force. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you decide on the Rome installation? I 
happen to know a good deal about: that installation. When did you 





decide on Rome as an auxiliary landing strip or dispersal area for 


SAC? When was that decision made? Why Rome? 

You know the history of that installation. What transformed 
Rome into a SAC operation? That would be the last one I would 
have thought of. 
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Mr. SHERIDAN. The authorization was in the 1956 bill for that 
particular base. 

Mr. Fioop. Keeping in mind what Mr. Sikes pointed out, and 
keeping in mind the geographical location of Rome to Westover, 
how does Rome enter into it? Where did you pick that one out of 
the hat? Why Rome? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. We did not pick it out of the hat in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. The operations people of the Air Force 
made the decision. 

Mr. FLoop. You are just doing the work? 

Mr. Bryant. It is pretty difficult for us, in certain areas, to ques- 
tion the strategic concept of a military department, w hich involves 
so many problems i in so many areas. We do our best to screen them 
from the standpoint of whether there is any substitute in that concept. 


FUNCTION OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. That leads me to this, if you do not mind. I am not 
clear about where you fit into this picture. Are you merely carpenters 
that go and build these things, or are you at defense level? You are 
at a very high level. 

The operations boys come up and say, ‘“‘We want a strip at Rome.”’ 
You know as much about Rome as he does, and I do. That is, Rome, 
N. Y., and probably the other Rome, but besides that, have you 
nothing to say? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are the building boys. It would occur to me 
that your opinion would be of some value, vis-a-vis operations, when 
they reach into the hat and come up with base X as an extension of 
SAC. 

Do you just say, ‘“‘Aye, aye, sir,’ and go and build? 

Mr. Bryant. No. We do not. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you say? When the different boys come in 
and say, ““Rome,”’ what do you say? 

Mr. Bryant. The departments propose to us each one of these 
projects and complexes. ‘This is one of a series that the Air Force 
refers to as a complex—the base and auxiliary requirements. We 
ascertain how this fits into the major strategic picture; what is the 
major strategic picture? We break each complex down into parts. 

We have supporting data of voluminous nature, sir, which to the 
best of our ability we try to evaluate and then compare with substitutes 
that might be available, if it could be substituted for,.that would 
preclude the necessity of building something new. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you have said nothing. Now, do you mind 

answering? You have stated the question. When I was in law 
school, Dean Pound would ask me a question, and I would spend 
10 minutes talking, and then he would say to me, “Mr. Flood, you 
have now stated the question. You did not answer the question.’ 
I want to know of what value and importance your office is—a very 
important office—to the determination or the suggestion by operations 
of Rome Airbase. I am not picking on Rome. I just mention that 
since it is here. What do you do? 

Mr. Bryant. If we have a disagreement and we cannot be con- 
vinced that the recommendations of the military departments are 
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sound and logical, our recourse is to refuse them, which means ulti- 
mately, if you want me to go into the mechanics, that the services 
then, if they still feel that their position is correct, through the Sec- 
retary of the cognizant service, take the issue up with the Secretary 
of Defense for determination as to which is the right course. 

Mr. Srxes. The using service, of course, is going to say that this 
is something we must have; that it is very important. 

Mr. Flood has embarked on something that is quite interesting, 
and I think we must explore a little further. If it is simply impor- 
tant to the using service and they say, ‘This is top priority,”’ then 
does it automatically go into your program? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. I tried to make that clear. It does not 
automatically go in. 

Mr. Srxes. What other screening is there? How do you deter- 
mine whether it is essential or not? 

Mr. SHeripaNn. There is one very important step, Mr. Sikes, that 
comes in before a program such as this gets to our office, and that is 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff pass on the war plans of the military 
departments, and then when the strategic plans are translated into 
logistics, into the construction, supply, et cetera, we go back and 
check as a request for construction of a new base comes in, or extension 
of a base, to determine if it is consistent with the JCS-approved plan. 

Mr. Stxzes. We have had the same war plan essentially for several 
years now. Why was this not considered of primary importance until 
last year? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Because a determination was made on the vulnera- 
bility of SAC, being concentrated with one or two wings or bases, the 
decision was made that it was too dangerous a risk to take by the 
Security Council, the President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all the 
military authorities—about 2 years ago, I believe. 

Mr. Sixes. Year after next, if present progress continues in missiles, 
this matter probably will have another concept. Certainly there may 
be a different attitude on it before this base can be completed. Then 
what will its essentiality be? 

Mr. SHeripAN. We hope that we can continue on this program. 
Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Sixes. Yes. 





FUTURE CONSTRUCTION AT GRIFFIN AIR FORCE BASE 





Mr. Fioop. I know a young lady who bought a blue coat-suit. 
Then she wanted a blue Cadillac convertible to go with the blue 
coat-suit. That is not unusual. 

Now, if and when you get your $10 million to extend the strip at 
Rome, and since SAC is going to disperse into that area, what else 
will follow the blue suit? 

Mr. Suermpan. At Rome? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. How many dollars, how many buildings, what 
installations—in other words, after we get this, we have astrip. Now, 
you will come to us and say, “Good heavens, Mr. Sikes, you cannot 
leave a $10 million airstrip sitting out in the middle of the cornfield 
at Rome.’”’ Now, you must have what, year after year? 

Mr. Sueripan. There is a major expansion of Rome in that $10 
million. 
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Mr. FLtoop. What does that mean? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. What I am trying to say, Mr. Flood, is that I cannot 
assure you and this committee that there will never be another con- 
struction request at Rome, but if there is, it will be a minor one. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not picking on Rome as a base. I happened to 
see a $10 million item for a runway there, and that provoked my curi- 
osity as to its necessity. 

How far is Rome from the coast? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Rome is about 75 miles west of Albany, I believe. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is about right. It is practically in the center 
of the State. 

Mr. SrKxes. 300 miles from the coast, or 200? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. It would be about 140 miles from New York City. 

Mr. Sixes. It would be within reach of missiles from submarines, 
then. 

Mr. SHeripan. Not unless they got into New York Harbor. 

Mr. Srxes. Submarines now fire 500-mile missiles, according to 
our Navy. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. It is quite a way in from Boston, taking it directly 
in from the east. I would say it is about 425 or 450 miles from Boston. 

Mr. Sixes. Again I say, I am not picking on Rome. I do not 
know anything about its essentiality. I saw that $10 million item, 
and I want to know the necessity for any $10 million item in this 
year’s budget. 

The services are trying awfully hard to get out of World War II 
structures. They want new barracks, new administration buildings, 
and, quite conceivably, they want to get them while they can get them. 

I do not blame them in the least. I like them to have good facilities, 
but I wonder again if this is not the time to take a longer look at the 
necessity for building in this year, when we may be starting to cut 
back materially on our Armed Forces. Twelve months from now we 
should know pretty well whether we are going to have a disarmament 
program or not, and whether we are going to cut our forces back 
substantially. 


ADVISABILITY OF POSTPONEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 


I just wonder how much damage we would do if we postponed a 
major part of this program for a year, and then take another reading. 
I suggested a day or two ago that we provide you with planning money, 
and that we give you the go-ahead with the most essential ac tivities — 
and I grant ‘that there are some that should be initiated now—but 
that we take another look in January, 6 months from now, before we 
authorize the major part of this program. 

You in the services seem disturbed about that suggestion. You do 
not seem to think it is a proper procedure. Now, is it because you fee! 
the services are going to suffer from a lack of facilities, or just because 
you have a program started and you want to try to finish it? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. I would like to make this comment, if I 
may, at this point. 

I think it would be a great deal more illuminating if the disclosure 
were made in detail, as is contemplated, by the military services on 
the line item basis so that you could identify the relationship of some 
of these requirements, many of which are related to the missile area, 
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Mr. Sixes. I do not want to interrupt the continuity of your 
thought, but simply to point out that when we are sitting on this side 
of a table looking at line items, they all look alike in the book. All 
we can go by is what you people tell us. 

If you think they are essential, then we almost inevitably think thev 
are essential. I want to know how carefully you have explored the 
possibility of delaying this thing for a few months, to get a secoid look 
at it. 

Mr. Bryant. We have given it every consideration, sir, and | think 
that the best answer I can give you at the present time is illustrated 
by the fact that on three different occasions the original concept of the 
appropriation request to this committee has been cut back and down, 
and I am satisfied, and can assure you, that one of the motivating 
reasons for that was the same disturbing thought which you have 
expressed here. 

Unfortunately, the Defense Department cannot too clearly evaluate 
the progress of world opinion with respect to disarmament, nor to the 
reality of it from the standpoint of our greatest threat, and it is the 
feeling of Mr. Wilson, which I can express because I have talked at 
great length with him about it, that this is not the time for us, under 
the circumstances, to indicate too drastic a voluntary disarmament 
effort, or what might be interpreted as one. 

Mr. Sixes. Postponement of buildings is not disarmament. 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. 

NEW STARTS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to break down this proposal that 
is before us into new starts within bases? I am not talking about new 
bases. I am talking about new starts within present bases as con- 
trasted with continuation of work now in progress. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, that is a part of it. Unfortunately, as I told 
you when I came here, I would like to have had and normally would 
have given you the category types, which would include the question 
that you asked, but in view of the fact that, as of the last moment, 
the services were required to further define their priorities, | was un- 
able to give you that category ahead of the line item statement. 

I regret that, but in an effort to assist you, if you wish—and | 
would be perfectly willing to undertake this—to supplement what | 
have in my statement lacking that, at the time the services come up 
here to provide that type of category description. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, has anyone discussed the investigators’ 
report on military construction? 

Mr. Suepparp. No, we have not reached that. That will come as 
a later issue, to be presented within itself. 

Mr. Sixes. You are going to handle that separately? 

Mr. SHepparb. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We might get to it later today. 

Mr. Suepparp. It will be part of this, but separated from the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Sixes. The local political subdivisions have, I presume, in 
most instances been collecting real-estate taxes, real-property taxes, 
on Wherry housing. That ends, does it not, when the Government 
takes over the Wherry projects? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any differences, Mr. Secretary, between the 
ac quisition procedures of Army, Navy, and Air Force on the Wherry 
housing? 

Mr. Bryanv. No, sir. The negotiations are conducted by each one, 
under general standards which we have issued, and at the time that 
either a negotiatory arrangement is made or has failed and condemna- 
tion is contemplated, in each case it is taken to our office for further 
checking. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the present acquisition schedule? 

How soon will all of the Wherry housing be acquired which, under 
the law, is to be acquired? 

Mr. Arrina@ron. Mr. Sikes, the lessees of all Wherry projects in 
the mandatory-acquisition category have already been contacted and 
asked to advise whether or not they were willing to negotiate. That 
covers the entire 34,129 units at 55 locations in the mandatory cate- 
gory. We have transmitted to the Armed Services Committee re- 
quests for clearance for the acquisition of 4,717 units. 

Mr. Sikes. Apparently, you still have a long way to go. Is that 
because of difficulties in negotiation; if not, what are the reasons for 
the delays? 

Mr. Arrineron. As we were discussing yesterday, it took some 
months to work out these rather complex procedures in consultation 
with the Federal Housing Administration and the military depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Sikes. Some of those projects you do not want as much as 
you want others. Does that have anything to do with the speed of 
the negotiation? 

Mr. Arrineron. | would not say so, so far as mandatory projects 
are concerned. 

Mr. Sikes. How many years will it take, as your estimate, to 
complete the acquisition? 

Mr. ArrkINGTON. Presently, the funds which are available, or 
contemplated to be available during fiscal year 1958, will cover 
the cost of acquisition and reasonable rehabilitation and improvements 
of about half of the projects in the mandatory category. We can, of 
course, improve that percentage to the extent that we defer rehabilita- 
tion and improvements of those acquired projects be yond fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Sikes. The operators of the Wherry projects have been 
required to keep them in reasonably good condition. Is there anv 
justification for you to go in now and start rehabilitating these houses 
at considerable expense? 

Mr. Arrineron. Of course, as you are aware, the Wherry program 
was built under an overall price ceiling of $9,000 a unit. Particularly 
in the instance of Navy projects, there was a desire to drive for lower 
rentals, rather than better type facilities, and so the military depart- 
ments, we believe with some justification, feel that, whereas these 
units are reasonably adequate for occupancy on a rental basis, they 
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are not so adequate for occupancy on a full-forfeiture of allowance 
basis. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF DELAY 


Mr. Sixes. Is the Government losing money by not expediting 
acquisition of the Wherry housing under the mandator Vy program? 

Mr. ARRINGTON. I assume that you might say that, to the extent 
that the sponsors’ equity is constantly increasing, but, on the other 
hand 

Mr. Bryant. So, on the other hand, is the interest rate decreasing 
as the equity increases. 

Mr. Stxes. When you take over this housing, the rental allowance 
goes to amortize the project? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Therefore, as I see it, the Government loses money by 
not taking them over as rapidly as they can. If I am wrong, you 
tell me where I am wrong. 

Mr. Bryant. In the first place, it seemed that way to me, sir, but 
there are elements of cost involved in here which sometimes are 
obscured. If you just applied to the repayment of the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the equity the total quarters allowance, which is withheld from 
the occupant, in the normal case you could expect to pay out these 
projects from that standpoint alone in 2%, perhaps to a maximum 
of 3 years. But then you must consider the fact that a certain mini- 
mum amount, in some instances, at least—and this does not go across 
the board—must also be expended to increase their acceptance as 
public quarters—and you must also contemplate the interest which 
you have to pay on this mortgage, and the cost of maintenance, 
which, by the way, we are not authorized to apply within the revolving- 
fund concept. We have arrived at some estimates. I will put it this 
way: The average cost per unit is predicated on a negotiated basis. 
It is the only means we have of establishing a basis, because we do 
not know what condemnation costs would be. 

Mr. Fioop. Might I add this additional thing? Of course, the 
longer you delay, the more difficult it is for the Wherry people to 
hold on to whatever they have left; the quicker it will go into default, 
and the simpler the whole thing will be for you. That is something 
about which you have not thought, but which might happen if there 
is delay. 

Mr. Arrineton. Of course, Mr. Flood, the list of Wherry projects 
in default or in FHA for foreclosure are not places where we are build- 
ing new construction. 

Mr. FiLoop. He was not talking about that yet. 





CAPEHART HOUSING IN COMPETITION WITH WHERRY 


Mr. Srxzs. It follows, if you build Capehart housing on a base, 
those new $15,000 or $16,000 houses are more attractive to personnel 
than the Wherry project houses. Although the rental is about the 
same in most cases. 
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It takes about all of a man’s rental allowance for the Wherry project 
house. It does take all of it for the Capehart housing. If any units 
are going to be empty, they are going to be the Wherry units. 

You may be beating some people who own Wherry projects over 
the head—I think you are beating some people over the head—by 
delay. What about the effect on the mais who, in good faith, built 
these Wherry houses and are now taking a licking because they can- 
not negotiate with you people speedily to turn their interest over to 
the Government? 

Mr. Bryant. We did go into that at some length, sir. To try to 
summarize it, in the first place the construction of Capehart is predi- 
cated upon the utilization of the Wherry units, as well as the support- 
ing community assets, which may be available in the nearest town 
or city. 

Mr. Sixes. It does not always work that way. 

Mr. Bryant. To the best of our ability we are providing a safe- 
guard which we think will insure that result. Our e xperience, of course, 
to date, is limited because we have not really hit that point. Also, 
as I explained, in spite of the delays which occurred in the formulation 
of our procedures, which was a rather difficult time, these delays are 
now being overcome and it is our purpose, and I have so testified, 
that we shall not delay the acquisition of these mandatory purchases of 
Wherry projects beyond a date, which would allow sufficient time after 
negotiations, which we must show under the law that we have under- 
taken, to institute condemnation proceedings and file a declaration of 
taking before the occupancy of any Capehart project. 

We told you yesterday that we have one as to which a waiver had to 
be issued. That one was the Capehart project, the construction of 
which was undertaken before the adoption of Public Law 1020. 
Therefore, it had a running start. We have, however, in that instance 
quite recently arranged a negotiated basis for settlement with the 
sponsor of that project. 

We were asked if there were any others, and the answer to that is 
that we have one other which is now developing and may be in the 
same situation. That is at Fort Bragg, N. C., in which instance, 
again, the project started on June 20, ‘19! 56, prior to the adoption of 
Public Law 1020. Those are the only two as of this time that appear 
to be critical. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norre.u. Just one question, Mr. Chairman, if I may, please. 


BUILDING OF NEW FACILITIES 


| have noticed for several years that there has been an effort made, 
or at least what appears to be a pattern to me, to build new facilities. 

Am I correct in that conclusion or not, as far as the Defense 
Department is concerned, or the armed services? 

Mr. Bryant. | can speak with certainty only for the time that I 
have been here, sir, but with some observation of the past. 

I think that that is probably true, and I believe it probably also 
is occasioned by the fact that there was a hiatus in construction, and 
that there was a great many World War II so-called temporary types 
of buildings which I feel it was agreed generally ought to be substi- 
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tuted for by more modern construction, so that I think that your 
general statement is correct. 

Mr. Norreti. When you are dealing with certain things, I can 
understand why that might be true, but when you are atslidine 
the house or some kind of construction other than in the extreme 
military angle, it is a little hard for me to understand. 

When I build a house, I ordinarily expect it to be used for 30 or 
40 or 50 years. I can understand why anybody would want a new 
facility, but the taxpayers probably now think we ought to do with 
the facilities that we have as long as we can. It is a serious matter. 

I have been interested in questions asked by Congressman Sikes, 
the chairman of the Army Panel, and Mr. Flood, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Army Panel. I do know that we are having to build too 
many new facilities—not only, I* presume, in the Army, but the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have any further questions. 

Mr. SuepparD. The chair would like to suggest, pursuant to the 
gentleman’s inquiry, that when the record comes down that you do 
draw the line of demarcation between the so-called temporary and 
other categories. I think that does have a definitive application, 
pursuant to what the gentleman is thinking. 

(The requested material follows:) 

Distinction between permanent and temporary construction: 

(1) Permanent construction: That which is designed to have a degree of 
structural adequacy, durability, and serviceability to assure a useful life of 25 
years or more under low maintenance and service expenditure. 

(2) Temporary construction: That which by design, use of minimum quality 
materials, equipment, and methods of construction, will provide structures of an 
economic life of 3 to 15 years, depending on the application of maintenance efforts. 


DEACTIVATION OF INSTALLATIONS WITH WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, | believe that when the Wherry housing 
was first contemplated that it was necessary for the Secretary of 
Defense to issue a directive, or letter, that the post or base on which 
they were to be built was to be a permanent post or base. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Arrineton. Yes, sir. The respective military department 
issued a certification addressed to the FHA that the installation in- 
volved was permanent, and that there was no present intention sub- 
stantially to curtail its level of personnel. 

Mr. Rivey. It was supposed to be a permanent installation; was 
it not? 

Mr. ARRINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. I understand that there are some installations that 
have been abandoned, or that are contemplated to be abandoned. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Arrineton. | cannot recall offhand. I know there have been 
some where the level of activity has been curtailed. 

Mr. Rivey. Can you get that information and put it in the record? 
I understand also there are some bases that have been abandoned. 
Mr. Stxes. May I make a statement off the record? 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixey. I would like to knew what the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Defense i is, or what defense they have for abandoning bases 
that they certified as being permanent just a few years ago. 

These Wherry houses are guaranteed—at least the mortgages—by 
an arm of the United States Government, and any losses incurred all 
come back to the Treasury in some way or form. It is just as im- 
portant in my opinion to protect that investment as it is to protect 
something that has been built with direct appropriations. 

I would like to have an explanation as to why these bases were 
abandoned, and what compensation, if any, is to be given ¢o the indi- 
viduals who promoted the projects, and to the FHA who underwrote 
the mortgages. It certainly is the responsibility of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right, sir. I will endeavor to get such details 
as are applicable to the question you have asked, which is the reason 
why, on the one hand, we are accused of proceeding too slowly with 

respect to the military demands from the standpoint of the proper 
housing, on a moral basis, on the one hand, and on the other, because 
of our fear of authorizing the construction—I am speaking of housing 
now, particularly—until it becomes crystal clear in today’s thinking 
that these areas where we are building them are as permanent as 
anyone can contemplate under present concepts. The problem, of 
course, is inherent in the future, as it has been in the past, in the 
situation that you referred to. 

I have no doubt that if one were to be able to go back to the time 
that the installation in question which is being now deactivated or 
planned to be deactivated, were taken into consideration, and observe 
the circumstances of that time, it would appear fully justified from 
the standpoint of the then type personnel, materiel, plans, et cetera. 

I am not in a position, as I say, to be accurate in respect to an un- 
known situation, but we will try to develop, as occurs in your ques- 
tion, what has happened since the time that any particular installa- 
tion which is now either being deactivated or contemplated to be de- 
activated, what circumstances intervened which would be justifiable. 

Mr. Rivey. In addition to that, if you know of any steps to be 
taken to save the owner of the property from loss and save the FHA 
insurance from loss on account of an error that the Defense Depart- 
ment had made. 

(The information to be furnished follows:) 

There are no installations where Wherry housing has been built and where the 
installation has subsequently been abandoned. The 150-unit Wherry project at 
the naval air station, Squantum, Mass., was approved before the base was in- 
activated, but construction did not start until after the base activities were trans- 
ferred to NAS South Weymouth. The inactivation of Squantum is immaterial, 
since the project was intended for use of naval personnel throughout the south 
Boston area, and was located at Squantum only because of the availability there 
of Government land. The occupancy rate of this project has been generally 
satisfactory. 

FINANCING PROBLEMS 


There is another thing in connection with that. You have diffi- 
culty in financing both Wherry and Capehart housing for that very 
reason. The investing public is a little bit leery of going into a prop- 
osition when they are fearful of the very thing that has happened. 
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Mr. Bryant. That does not concern the Capehart construction 
program, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Does it not? 

Mr. Bryant. No; because they are taken out immediately after 
they have completed the construction. Their problem is in finding 
today, mortgage money, not because of the uncertainty as to what 
will happen to the area in which the house is built, but in competition 
with the general construction programs and the mortgage market 
which supports that. 

Mr. Rixery. I cannot agree with you fully on that. My idea is that 
the investing public has more confidence in private enterprise than in 
Capehart and the Military Establishment, because they have the 
Wherry experience behind them and that certainly is going to make 
them somewhat leery about investing in any more military houses. 

Mr. Bryant. Maybe I have not made this distinction clear. 

In the case of the Wherry, the man who built the house maintained 
it and held it. 

Mr. Ritey. But the public associate the two together entirely, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bryant. It may be. I am not in a position to say that it is 
not true but in our discussions with bankers and others dealing in 
the mortgage market, their advice has been concentrated on the 
question of how fast we load the market with this type of paper so 
that—— 

Mr. Rivey. My information is that the large companies, as well 
as individuals who have mone y to invest, prefer to invest in industrial 
expansion where they have the business heads of America and indus- 
trial heads to look after the investment for them and to assure a good, 
longtime investment. They are putting their money into that type 
of investment rather than in housing of any kind. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to say, Mr. Bryant, that Mr. Riley has 
made an extremely important statement and that should not be 
looked upon casually. I would hope that you would ask permission 
to take a look at that and reply to that on the record more precisely. 

Mr. Bryant. I will be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Foon. It is a red hot statement. 

Mr. Bryant. I did not know that angle was as prevalent as the 
opinion I gave. I would also like to add this: The fact that the inter- 
est rates generally have advanced has encouraged a different type of 
loan market. There is a limitation of 4 percent by law on the Cape- 
hart mortgage. It has to compete in a market which will offer more 
than 4 percent in many, many instances with perhaps as good 
better security. 

Mr. Ritey. There is one other comment on that. I understand 
from reliable sources that some of the larger insurance companies have 
pledged their investments for many months in advance and most of it 
is going into industry. 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct, and largely because of the benefits 
derived. We have found that pension funds, sir, have a limitation of 
choice because of the speculative possibilities involved and are 
presently the most interested in this type of paper. It would be 
teacher’s funds and various other types of pension Teall: 
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(The information to be furnished follows:) 

It is not believed that defaults and foreclosures of Wherry projects are having 
an adverse effect on the availability of financing for Capehart projects. The 
undertakings of the Department of Defense in these two programs are quite 
different. 

In the case of Wherry projects the military departments issued certificates of 
necessity, which contained a statement that the installation involved was per- 
manent, and that there was ‘no present intention substantially to curtail the 
activities at such installations.”’ hat was the extent of the military commit- 
ment; and the project sponsor took a business risk as to future developments. 

On the other hand, under the Capehart program, the builder has no continuing 
interest in a project after completion of construction, at which time the capital 
stock of the mortgagor corporation is turned over to the military department. 
As the prospective owner of the project, the military department guarantees the 
payment of principal and interest on the mortgage throughout its duration. 
Unlike Wherry projects which are privately owned and operated rental housing, 
Capehart projects are Government-operated public quarters occupied on a for- 
feiture-of-allowance basis. Because of the guaranty of payment by the military 
departments, Capehart mortgages are generally regarded as unusually attractive 
mortgage investments, particularly by a certain category of investors such as 
pension funds. 


PURCHASE OF WHERRY WHERE NO CAPEHART IS BUILT 


Mr. Ritey. The next question is, Do you contemplate purchasing 
any Wherry housing where Capehart is not to be built? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. There are already some programs which 
have been advanced to us by the military departments which we 
have under consideration but which presently we have not acted upon. 

Mr. Arrineton. Some projects have been acted on: Monogram 
and Northwest, Va., and an Air Force project at Chanute Air Force 
Base. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONTINGENCY COSTS 


Mr. Ritey. In your statement, Mr. Secretary, on page 6, you 
showed that vou had $702 million in unobligated carryovers but. there 
are certain administrative and Governments costs and contingencies 
which leave you only $387 million for actual construction. Out of 
this new obligation request of $1,665,500,000, how much do you figure 
you have for actual construction? What percentage would you have 
to reserve out of that for these Government and administrative costs? 

Mr. Bryant. The point, I think, at issue here, is that $387 million 
is available for obligation against new project starts and contract 
awards between the end of the last fiscal year and the appropriations 
and apportionment which is delayed into the following fiscal year 1958. 
That is the real case. 

Mr. Rivey. I understand that and I understand some of these con- 
tingencies may not be used, and will be returned into the carryover 
category. What I should like for you to tell me now is how much of 
this $1 665,500,000 is available for actual construction now? You are 
going to have to have reserve and Government costs and contingencies 
come out of that. 

Mr. Bryant. I am told that it is in the order of 10 to 12 percent 
which should be deducted from the total to cover the items for the 
areas that you are speaking about, which would leave the remainder 
of 90 or 88 percent for the actual construction. 

Mr. Rixey. That is all for the present. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Flood? 
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Mr. Fioop. On this Wherry housing we made it clear to private 
prone yesterday, and in fairness to all of us and to you, there has 

een nothing the matter with Wherry housing as an idea. It was 
good and we had to have it and it was a good idea; it worked and 
there is a serious problem, and you are at fault in our opinion for less 
than 20 percent of the whole thing, but we are only talking at the 
outside, insofar as these private contractors are concerned, of maybe 
15 percent of the whole vast program. What we are concerned about 
is what we think is hedging and pussyfooting and maneuvering, or 
anything else you fellows want to call it, and what we say you are 
doing down there is that you are shadowboxing with us. You are 
not coming clean. It is only for about 15 percent. Everything else 
has been satisfactory, profitable, and a good deal to the private 
contractors, to the employees, and to the Government. In fairness 
to everybody, that should be made clear. We are not quarreling 
that the whole thing was bad. That is nonsense. It was not. If 
you think for 5 minutes you are going to convince us that you have 
not been under a rug on this program, you are wasting your time, too. 


CONSTRUCTION ON OKINAWA 


As to this last part, when I first came on to Appropriations 12 years 
ago, right after that, I tried to appeal—that is before the Unification 
Act—to the Government not to build things on Okinawa. I knew 
Okinawa and I have been on Okinawa, and the first breeze that comes 
up, that slot will blow your mustache off, even mine. How much 
have we invested in Okinawa, can you supply for the record the X 
dollars we have put into Okinawa for construction? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; I will. 

(The requested material follows:) 

Department of Defense funds expended for construction of facilities on Okinawa 
subsequent to calendar year 1948 are as follows: 

Army: $152,367,000; Navy, $6 million; Air Force: $143 million, or a total of 
$30 1,367,000. 

DESTRUCTION OF FACILITIES ON OKINAWA 


Mr. F.Loop. Secondly, what has been the dollar damage, good round 
fact number, because of hurricanes and the weather attributed solely 
and entirely, not to construction? There is nothing probably the 
matter with the construction. Nobody ever said there was, but 
Okinawa was in that slot and nobody can do anything about it. 

Yet, we insisted, despite all warnings and pleas not to go in there. 
“You will get your head knocked off,”’ and of course we did. 

It reminds me of the people living up on the side of Vesuvius. 

Last week | was with a couple of high-ranking Air Force officers 
who left the dinner table to answer te lephone calls because there was 
a 120-mile-an-hour hurricane about to visit itself upon Okinawa. 
That was 10 days ago. I never heard what happened but apparently 
it bounced up the slot, but I am not trying to channel you into policy 
with the Japanese. What in the world are we going to do? Are we 
going to still continue to pour these hundreds ‘of millions of dollars 
into Okinawa, jump into a cellar like they do in Kansas and then come 
back and build up all over again? It is going to get blown down. 
You cannot stop it. You do not have to comment on that, but do 
something about it in the record. 
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What has been the damage, or are we still going to keep doing it? 
I suppose we are as far as you know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FuLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to change the word “Kansas” to 
“Texas”’ 

Mr. Bryant. We will provide the figures. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, that is one thing. 

(The requested material follows:) 

Practically all of the structures which have suffered typhoon damage or destruc- 
tion in Okinawa were World War II structures which were built under wartime 
conditions for temporary occupancy and had already served most of their useful 
life expectancy. These wartime structures were built of wood or steel and most 
of them were pre fabricated, which, under these existing conditions have a life 
expectancy of 5 years or less. Accordingly, under the adverse climatic conditions 


on this island, these World War II structures deteriorated rapidly and were very 
vulnerable to typhoon damage. No accurate estimate is available of the cost of 


constructing these wartime buildings, nor is an accurate estimate available of 


their value at the time they suffered typhoon damage or destruction. 

All buildings which have been constructed on Okinawa since 1948 to meet new 
military requirements and to replace structures which were damaged or destroyed 
by typhoons have been of reenforced earthquake and typhoon resistant construc- 
tion, and damage within this group has been minor. 

In order to provide information in response to the above query concerning the 
extent of typhoon damage, a compilation has been made of the funds expended to 
replace, by means of earthquake and typhoon resistant consiruction, all World 
War II temporary structures that were damaged or destroyed by typhoons and 
for which a continuing requirement existed. The amount of this replacement 
construction since 1948 totals $32,308,000 for the Army; $1 million for the Navy; 
and $45 million for the Air Force, or a total of $78,308,000 for the three services. 
It is emphasized, however, that the major portion of these World War II facilities 
which had to be replaced had already served their normal life >xpectaney, and at 
the time they were damaged or destroyed by typhoons, they had a low residual 
value and were already scheduled for early replacement due to their age and dete- 
rioration. This $78,308,000 expenditure is included in the total expenditure of 
$301,367,000, which had been expended for all construction on Okinawa subse- 
quent to calendar year 1948. 


UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. I do not know at what level that was decided but we 
certainly went into it with our eyes open. It was like playing soldier, 
you put it up and you put it down. You cannot anchor them and then 
there goes the dollar. We could just as well have gone up to another 
group, so all the tactical people tell me, and saved an awful lot of 
money. Another one of my pet squawks, and you must remember I 
have a wife who is my best friend and severest critic, but in this 
committee, whether you believe it or not, we are your best friends 
while we are also your severest critics. 

Mr. Bryant. | understand that. 

Mr. FLoop. When we get up on the floor of the House, you are not 
half as good at taking care of yourself as we must be. 

Right after the war, | was in Germany and certain parts of Russia 
and [ saw extraordinary underground construction for military into 
the sides of hills and what-not, fantastic stuff. You could walk over, 
drive over an airbase, or you could walk up the side of a hill and 
somebody pulled a lever and the mountain would open up and out 


would come railroad frames, bombers, and people, and whatnot. 
This is not Buck Rogers stuff. I am talking about 12 or 15 years ago. 
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We are going ahead investing these astronomical sums into all sorts 
and kinds of military construction, just exactly like we did at Valley 
Forge which was not much. We are doing exactly like we did at 
Camp Hill in Pennsylvania in the War Between the States and 
World War II and so on and so on. 

In this year of our Lord, 1957, we are doing exactly the same 
thing we have been doing for 150 years, building great military 
installations right on top of the hill. Your answer, of course, is 
“Yes,”’ but to do it otherwise would cost so and so. I know that, but 
has anybody ever—I know you thought about it—but what about 
that? Are you not curious about that? Does not anybody ever 
bring that up? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; I think it is brought up a great deal and 
we try to maintain a balance between the hard, as it is called collo- 
quially, which means in many instances, subterranean construction, 
and the effectiveness of our deterrent force on the other hand, which 

‘apparently, under present concepts, is regarded as the best instru- 
mentality as opposed to a hidden defense posture. 

Mr. FLoop. You are wonderful, I have not the faintest idea of 
what you said, Mr. Secretary. You just spew out these words. It is 
marvelous, but what in the world do you mean? Can you tell me 
some kind of an answer to what I asked you? I do not understand 
you. This is a very simple problem. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Sheridan is the actual construction engineer and 
he asked me if he can reply. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Ftoop. Yes. By the way, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
short biographical sketch of the varsity here in the record. I mean 
these three fellows. They would be proud of it and I would like to 
see it. 

What about you, where do you come from? 

Mr. Supripan. We will be very glad to supply that. 

Mr. SuepparD. Would you please enumerate the gentlemen whose 
background you would like to have in the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Reading from left ro right, you three gentlemen will 
please supply that. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

(The requested material follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EDWARD J. SHERIDAN 


Mr. Edward J. Sheridan is Director of Construction in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations. In his present capacity he 
is responsible through the Assistant Secretary for all phases of military public 
works construction, from original planning through design and construction, to 
final completion. Almost his entire career has been devoted to the administration 
of large Federal construction programs, principally in the field of military public 
works. 

He was born in the State of New York and after completing public school 
courses, attended Fordham University in New York City for 3 years and Canisius 
College i in Buffalo, N. Y. for 1 year,.receiving his bache lor of science degree from 
Canisius in 1933. 

He entered the Federal service that same year, beginning his Government 
construction career with the Public Works Administration. Except for a brief 

eriod with the National Bituminous Coal Commission, he remained with the 
ublic Works Administration from 1933 through 1940 occupying positions of 
progressive stature. 
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From 1940 until 1950 he was associated with the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, where his efforts played a vital part in the World War I1 construction 
program. 

He was commissioned as captain in the Corps of Engineers in 1942 and received 
an honorable discharge in 1946 with the rank of lieutenant colonel. While in the 
service, he headed the administration by the Corps of Engineers of all construction 
work in continental United States for the Department of the Air Force. 

He began his association with the Defense Department in 1950 when he became 
a member of the Defense Management Staff, eventually becoming Director of 
the Staff in 1952. He became attached to the Construction Staff within the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Properties and Installations in 
November 1953 as Chief,Analys is and Review Division, later becoming Assistant 
Director of Construction. His present incumbency began in 1956. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JoHN H. ARRINGTON 


John H. Arrington was born in New York, N. Y., in 1918. He subsequently 
lived in Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., and graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1939. He is lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve, having served 
on active duty in World War II from 1941 to 1946, and during the Korean 
emergency. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Arrington wrote newspaper articles and book 
reviews, and was employed by a general contractor in both field and office work. 
After World War II he wrote popular magazine and newspaper articles on various 
aspects of home building and finance. He later entered the home-building field 
as a project developer and a builder-dealer of prefabricated homes. In June 1951, 
he returned to active duty with the Navy as head of the Central Family Housing 
Office in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

In November 1952, Mr. Arrington was released from active duty in the Navy 
to become Special Assistant to the Director, Armed Forces Housing Agency, in 
charge of construction programs for military family housing. In April 1953, he 
was sent to France to initiate the new rental guaranty program, which later was 
extended to French Morocco. In December 1954 he was given responsibility by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations for developing 
programs to build military family housing overseas, using foreign currencies 
generated through surplus agricultural commodities sales. This assignment 
resulted in housing construction programs now underway in Great Britain and 
Japan, and in the recently executed $50 million housing “‘barter’’ contract for 
military families stationed in France. 

In August 1955, Mr. Arrington was appointed Chief of the Family Housing 
Division in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ALLEN Woop Fore 


Mr. Allen Wood Fore is Chief of the Project Division, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations, and his duties include the 
review and examination of all military construction projects proposed for author- 
ization and appropriation by the three military departments. 

Mr. Fore was born in Wayland, Mo., on September 13, 1910. He is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri where he received a degree of bachelor of science in 
civil engineering in 1932. He has had 18 years of experience in the planning, 
design, and construction of civil and military public works projects at various 
localities in the United States and Europe. His construction activities have 
included work with both general contracting firms and various Corps of Engineer 
districts. 

In addition to the above engineering activities, Mr. Fore served 6 years of mili- 
tary duty in the Corps of Engineers during World War II. He entered the Corps 
of Engineers as a second lieutenant in 1941 and returned to civilian life in 1946 
in the grade of colonel. His service included assignments at the Engineer Researeh 
and Development Laboratory, Fort Belvoir; at Los Alamos; and the construetion 
of military airfields and other facilities at various locations in the United States, 
India, and Burma. 
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PROTECTIVE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. FLoop. What about that? That is awfully important stuff 
and that must worry you to death. 

Mr. Sueripan. We have developed a policy on protective construc- 
tion that you are referring to right now. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what I am referring to? 

Mr. Sueripan. And it covers dispersal. We have worked together 
with the military departments and Mr. Bryant’s office, the con- 
struction office, and we have experts in our particular office who are 
up to date on the effects of various bombs, nuclear forces and the 
requirements to construct facilities to protect against both blast and 
fallout. We have incorporated that information in the Depariment 
of Defense directive w hich has been issued to the military departments 
and have asked the departments to develop programs besed on 
protecting key installations, such as communication centers, head- 
quarters, depots, and we would be glad to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to take any more time now, but I con- 
sider this of such primary importance that I wish at this point in the 
record you would insert more than a brushoff paragraph or two on 
this problem. Why have you not done more about it now? This is 
15 vears after the war. Guided missiles are operational to all intents 
and purposes for the next fiscal year or two, and why have we not 
done something about our construction for guided missiles war, 
nuclear fallout and so on? What kind of materials for construction 
are we going to use, faced with the potential of A. and H. warfare? 
Are we using the same kind of lumber, materials and so forth? 

In other words, are we going to wait until the so-called pushbutton 
war is happening before we start building something to protect our- 
selves from it either underground, or whatever you mean by protec- 
tive construction? I just hope we are not going to look silly and, 
God forbid the thing hits, and then we start building for the next 
war, some 5 years from now. That would be silly. 

Mr. Sueripan. We will furnish that information. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

(The requested material follows:) 

In the Department of Defense, protective construction means the use of shelters, 
or the dispersal of facilities, for the purpose of maintaining a specific operational 
capability in the face of a sudden mass enemy attack. Sheltering of personne! 
and equipment alone is not warranted unless they can be combined quickly and 
effectively after an enemy attacks so that they can carry out their mission. The 
long-range deterrent retaliatory force has first priority. This means that entire 
weapons systems complexes must be considered. If we protect a B—52, we must 
also protect its companion aircraft (including tankers), the fuel storage and dis- 
pensing, the weapons storage and handling, and must effect this at sites where 
there is suitable terrain for long runways and approaches. This is an entirely 
different problem from that of protecting personnel only or industrial plants or 
small aircraft or World War II type equipment. Furthermore, today we are 
protecting against weapons that have enormous damage radii. A single, aircraft- 
delivered, multimegaton bomb would put an entire airbase out of commission, 
regardless of shelters or other ‘‘ hardening.” 

We can’t arbitrarily or cursorily decide that we should move aircraft, or missiles, 
or personnel or any part of a weapons system in a hole in the ground, or a cave, or 
mine. First, this may not do any good at all; the equipment could be so shaken 
up inside the shelter that it could not operate effectively, or it might not be able 
to get out of the ground, runways and launching pads could be destroyed, or 
radioactive fallout may be so severe as to prevent any surface activity by per 
sonnel in getting operations started again. Second, the costs to attain the desired 
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operation may be exorbitantly high. It may be cheaper and more efficient to 
buy more missiles or aircraft or to build more bases. 

As a result, the design for protective construction can involve very extensive 
analyses, complex structures and enormously high costs, depending on the assumed 
attack condition, operational requirement and the equipment. To “harden” 
SAC’s B-52 bases, for example, may cost more than has been spent for all military 
construction in the past several years. Yet, it is realized that this may have to 
be done. The only question is to provide the necessary protection in a suitable 
and reasonably efficient and economical manner. 

Today there are Department of Defense policy and guidance which authorize 
srotective construction. Two documents which have most direct bearing are 
Dob Directive No. C-3020.7 and DOD Instruction No. C-3020.8, both dated 
January 6, 1956. These were based on a Joint Chiefs of Staff policv statement. 
They provide a systematic approach for including protective construction in future 
programs. They provide a priority system (based on strategic importance), 
specific classes or degrees of ‘‘hardening’’ and technical guidance. The three 
services have, in turn, issued more detailed instructions, including specific guid- 
ance on architectural structural design of new facilities to obtain protection, use 
of mines or caves for storage, design of certain underground facilities, ete. We 
have reached a point where three basie factors are being established rationally: 

(a) Probable type of enemy attack on a system. This includes type of 
delivery, accuracy, size of weapons, ete. 

(b) Degree of ‘‘hardening”’ or dispersal required to attain any given prob- 
ability of survival under such an attack. 

(c) The best type and location of a structure and its design. This means: 
Should the structure be above or below ground? Should it be an areh, dome, 
or rectangular structure? Should it be in a horizontal or vertical attitude? 
ete. 

The above factors do not represent superficial or marginal engineering refine- 
ments. They merely bring design and construction costs down to reasonable 
accuracy; they may reflect differences of billions of dollars in actual construction. 

To attain the present capability has required major emphasis on operations 
analysis, research, development, and testing for a number of vears. This work is 
continuing and will provide more improvements in all future construction 
programs. 

For a number of years now we have been building to provide better protection 
against attack. The first facilities were the early warning (DEW line, SAGE, 
ete.) and the “alert’’ facilities for our air defense aircraft and missiles and for 
strategic bomber bases. More recently, we have begun to build more dispersal 
facilities, i. e., alternate bases which could be used, either continuously or on 
emergency basis, by our operational aircraft. To date, the combination of early 
warning, alert, and dispersal has been shown to be the most efficient method of 
protection. This is not a fixed position or attitude, however. We are already 
building some facilities ‘hard’? and are designing some missile installations for 
“hardening.”’ The Air Force construction programs in all the above areas, par- 
ticularly, have been very large in the past few years. 

One matter that is beyond the Department of Defense purview in this area is 
the possible national policy on protection, as determined by the Congress or by 
the President. Thus, if as a matter of national policy, it is determined that our 
major industries and population are to be sheltered, then a full-blown “hardening” 
of at least our strategic retaliatory forces, and a more limited protection of all 
other significant military forces, would become unavoidable. Without it, the 
only thing that widespread industrial or population protection could accomplish 
would be to preserve them for eventual conquest or capture by the enemy. 


APPROVAL OF CAPEHART PROJECTS 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 
Mr. Wiee_aswortu. Mr. Secretary, do I understand that before 
any Cape! art project can be undertaken, it -.as to have your approval? 
Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 
CAPEHART CONSTRUCTION CONTSMPLATED 


Mr. Wiceueswortnu. Can you tell me if there is Capehart construe- 
tion contemplated at the airbase in Wendover, Colo.? 
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Mr. Arrineton. No; there is an appropriated fund project sched- 
uled for Wendover Air Force Base. 

Mr. Wiae.esworth. Is there any Capehart housing contemplated 
at the Air Force base in Westover, Mass.? 

Mr. Arrineton. There is an approved Capehart project for 
Westover which has been placed on the deferred list in the course of 
our recent screening. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. I ask because I have received complaints 
with respect to both bases on the ground that the Air Force is insisting 
on new construction which is unnecessary in the light of existing hous- 
ing and which threatens, to cause financial damage to private interests 
concerned. 

Mr. Arrineton In connection with Wendover, the Air Force 
designed a project for 68 units, and there was a certain amount of 
dispute, I might say, as to the need for the project during the course 
of testimony before the House Armed Services Committee. 

As a consequence, Mr. Vinson designated a special committee, 
headed up by Mr. Brooks, to actually go out to Wendover and ascer- 
tain for themselves if additional construction were required. I under- 
stand they did go out, and they have approved construction of all 
68 units requested. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. The Westover project has been put on the 
deferred list? 

Mr. Arrineton. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 


HOUSING AT DUGWAY, UTAH 


Mr. Scrivner. On that same point, was not the same situation 
true out at Dugway? My information is that it is not needed. The 
subcommittee went out there and I talked to one of the members of 
the subcommittee and he said he could not see the need, but it did 
apparently kind of compromise somewhere or other to try to satisfy 
everybody. 

Mr. Arrincton. We have a very recent communication from the 
Department of the Army at Dugway; if you would like I would be 
glad to read it briefly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell me briefly what they say. 

Mr. ArrineTon. It is an extremely important installation. It is 
part of the research and development program. It is the only in- 
stallation available in the Department of Defense where special types 
of research can be carried out on such a large scale. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do they say about housing at Dugway? 

Mr. Arrincron. At Dugway there is a Wherry project for 400 
units and they have experienced considerable vacancy problems at 
the Wherry project because of the small size of the units in comparison 
to the level of rentals. They have not been able to keep it fully 
occupied on a voluntary basis in spite of the fact that there is a 
demand for a much larger number of housing units. People have 
chosen to commute as far as 56 miles one way rather than occupy 
that particular Wherry project. The Army hopes on acquisition of the 
Dugway-Wherry project to work out a well-rounded housing occu- 
pancy plan which would include not only those units, but also about 
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30 appropriated fund units and a proposed project for 100 Capehart 
units. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. If they have vacancies, why go into Capehart and 
Wherry? It would just aggravate the whole situation. 

Mr. ArrinecTron. One problem at Dugway is providing for civilian 
families, which we do at isolated stations of this type. There are at 
present some 500 civilian families living off-post at distances ranging 
from 49 to 90 miles rather than live in this particular Wherry project. 
The Army says the quit rate at Dugway Proving Ground has ranged 
from 5.7 to 12 percent against a Department of Army range of 2.8 
to 5.9 percent. This quit rate applies solely to the professional staff. 
The average tenure of scientists at Dugway Proving Ground is 2 
years. 

A senior scientist at Dugway Proving Ground is terminating his em- 
ployment June 15, 1957, and another key scientist submitted his i 
resignation last month. Each of these men stated that lack of ade- . 
quate housing was a major factor in terminating their employment. 

These resignations are an indication of continuing attrition in key 
personnel and emphasize the necessity for prompt action to provide 
adequate housing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. When your original request came up for direct 
appropriations for housing at Dugway, the hearings definitely show 
that the testimony on the part of the Army was to the effect that 
housing was to be required for use of personnel living off base. 

Instead of taking the allocation for which the Congress clearly 
intended the funds to be used, after the properties were made habit- 
able, they transferred people out of the Wherry project into Dugway 
instead of making them available for personnel living off post for 
which they originally made the presentation. 

The reason I make that statement as clearly as I have made it is 

because, as I stated yesterday, at the request of Mr. Sikes, I went to 
their particular project and talked to the commander, talked with 
the Wherry people and talked to the people occupying them. No 
later than 2 weeks ago I did this with the colonel in charge and he 
was accompanied by the present Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Short, and he stated that they were having difficulties in getting 
people in the scientific category to occupy the houses. I grant that 
people of higher capacities would perhaps require better housing 
accomodations than those provided by Wherry, but there is a very 
outstanding example of where the military did not deal fairly with 
the Congress in making their presentation for specific purposes and 
then deliberately did the opposite thing. The colonel went so far as 
to state that, insofar as he was concerned, that his orders were emanat- 
ing from the top level; that he could proceed and pursue that course 
irrespective of the intent of Congress. I think that is perhaps one of 
the reasons my colleague, Mr. Scrivner, is presently referring to. I 
am quite sure that he may have something of that character in his 
mind. 

Those are the things that we, as a committee, do not understand 
and individually I do not like. 
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Mr. Arrineton. The Army very strongly feels, and we are in- 
clined to agree, that the only solution for the problem at Dugway is 
acquisition of the Wherry project and rehabilitation to some reason- 
able standards. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think you are 100 percent right, but my next 
question is, why do you not do it? You have already created better 
than a loss with the vacancies prevailing. Why procrastinate? 
You are sitting out there in the desert, which is, frankly, a very 
difficult problem. 

Mr. Scrivner, I thank you for the opportunity of allowing me to 
express myself. 





ACQUISITION OF UNPROFITABLE WHERRY PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. It would appear to some of us who do not have al] 
of the facts and details on all of the bases, that there must be at some 
of these bases a situation where actually the procurement of Wherry 
housing is really bailing out a lot of operators and owners; is that 
right? 

Mr. Arrineron. I would not say so in the mandatory category 
In other words, we have not programed Capehart housing except 
where there is a considerable shortage above and beyond the full 
occupancy of the Wherry project. I do not believe, with 1 or 2 
exceptions which are largely due to seasonal problems and special 
cases which can be e xplained, that there are any occupancy problems 
in mandatory Wherry projects. 

Mr. Bryant. May I revert to your comment, Mr. Chairmen 

Mr. SHepparp. When he finishes, you may answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by mandatory Wherry projects? 

Mr. Arrincron. Where construction of Capehart housing has been 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Therefore, you must procure Wherry? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. So far as permissive acquisition of 
bailing out a sponsor, we must certify that there is a continuing need 
for the project when we acquire any Wherry project, whether manda- 
tory or permissive, at least and in military hands there will be suffi- 
cient personnel present to keep the project fully occupied. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you do that, are the military required to live 
in those premises or not? 

Mr. Arrineton. It is Department of Defense policy that acquired 
Wherry projects will be operated on a quarters basis and that would 
mean an involuntary occupancy basis. ‘There will be some exceptions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we are in a rather anomalous situation, 
being asked to nold tiese hearings before we even know wiat is going 
to be autoorized by the legislative committee and by the Congress. 

I do not know whether the y are going to give you everytaing you 
ask for or not. I do not know if tiey are going to aut.orize every- 
thing you request or not. 

Mr. Bryant. That is in conference or about to be cleared? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not out of the House yet. It has not cleared 
the House yet. 

Waat is the information on the aut.orization bill, General? 

General Moore. We expect thie Senate to report it out soon. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the House? 

Mr. Orescan. The House committee has reported it. 
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RUNWAY EXTENSIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Bryant, this is an old question and perhaps it 
is not in your province, although it will not hurt to raise it again. 

It has been rather distressing and very expensive to be faced with 
what we have been faced with, the continual extending of runways. 
Not only are we extending them in length, but their thickness. By 
doing that, of course, the cost is going up, up, and up. 

Are these extensions necessary for the takeoffs or the landings? 

For instance, as mentioned awhile ago, you are going to have a longer 
runway. Is that because of landings | or takeoffs? 

Mr. Bryant. Generally, my understanding is—I do not want to 
pose as an expert—but it is predominently a matter of takeoff because 
of the weight requirement and the type of jet planes, although, as you 
well know in the case of the B-52, even to land on the extended pave- 
ments, they employ parachute braking so that in effect, | suppose, my 
answer must be for both, sir. 

Mr. Serivner. The average taxpayer who has been exposed to the 
Navy propaganda and their demonstrations of what they can do in the 
way of landing these heavier planes on carrier decks, which people 
know are not over a thousand feet long, naturally raises this ae 
If the Navy can land these heavy planes on a thousand-foot deck, 
does the Air Force require ten- or tee thousand-foot-long runways? 

Mr. SHeripaN. The other side of that, Mr. Scrivner, is that the 
Navy requires long runways to cai too. They do not have any 
shorter runways in ) comps rison with the characteristics of the plane 
than the Air Force has 

They have long runways in the Navy, too. I agree with vou that 
the picture of an aircraft landing on a carrier raises that question, but 
the Navy trains on long runways. 

Mr. Scrivner kr. | am sure that when they get going, they have : 
catapult to assist and have their arresting barriers for their landing. 

Mr. SHertpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If a Navy flver can do that, why cannot an Air 
Force flyer do it? 

Mr. SHermpan. The Navy plane is designed to take the barrier, 
catching it. [am not an expert, far from it, on the characteristics of 
Air Force planes, but I understand that they cannot take that same 
shock of stop that the Navy can. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thev have not been built for that? They could 
be, Lassume? That is what a lot of people wonder about. 

Mr. SHertpan. They are very much heavier, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. <A lot of these questions are not 
because I do not know but because somebody else wants the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Yes. 


* 


MISSILE REPLACEMENT ON MANNED BOMBERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason given here is that you say similarly old 
5,000-foot runways for propeller-type aircraft have now been extended 
to accommodate the new jets. The question has been asked, and I 
repeat, why all the haste in view of the fact that we anticipate—unless 
we have wasted quite a few billions of dollars—that it is not going to 
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be so very long until some of these new jet planes are going to be re- 
placed by missiles that do not need runw ays 

Mr. Bryant. My only answer to that can be this: I do not think 
anyone today is in a position to anticipate the actual time when 
missiles will be so perfected as to be operative and before the time 
when they can displace these aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot understand that because right here on the 
front page of the Baltimore Sun, and in other papers throughout the 
country, is the story that the Air Force has let a contract for $73 
million for Snarks. If they cannot anticipate, why are they buying 
them? That is a 5,000- mile missile. 

Mr. Bryant. I believe, sir, that this contemplates joint use, par- 
ticularly the long-range bomber, as a coweapon with missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not in your field, but I raise the question. 

Mr. Bryant. This is my own opinion. I am trying to express it as 
firmly as my concept permits. The strategic concept is questionable 
as to whether the missile can be accepted as a complete replacement 
for the long-range bomber. 


DEACTIVATION OF BASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us get to something more in your field. On page 
9 you refer to some of these installations that are originally situated 
in suburban areas but not surrounded by home buildings. Then the 
value has grown and the need is lessened and so, therefore, you are 
considering disposing of some of that? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is commonsense. 

Do you have a list of those that might be furnished to the com- 
mittee? Not necessarily for publication, you realize. 

Mr. Bryant. We can give the committee a list of those scheduled 
for deactivation during the calendar year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can see why it should not be made public, but I 
think the committee should have some idea. We might have some 
suggestions that we think might well be disposed of in addition to 
what you are thinking about. Some of them date from the days of 
Indian wars and the days of large numbers of land troops and interna! 
conflict, and what not. We have a lot of permanent forts whose 
useful days passed 75 years ago, but we never disposed of them. 

Mr. Bryant. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

Mr. Bryant. We have initiated, just before I came on board, and 
since then we have accelerated, the program of evaluation of every 
military installation with respect to its former use, its present use, 
its contemplated use, and justification for existence. We have a 
directive out which does not produce all of the results desired because 
we do not feel that we are getting all of the material necessary for an 
objective review. We propose to increase the size and scope of the 
data required by the present directive, which will disclose, sir, to my 
satisfaction at least, more material evidence which can be applied to 
the deactivation or disposition of these activities. A copy of this 
present directive will be furnished. 

(The material referred to was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. You say you are contemplating selling some of this 
and then you are going to substitute? Acquire other property in 
lieu of it? 

Mr. Bryant. Where necessary. In that respect, of course, our 
program would contemplate first the approval of the principle by the 
Congress and secondly——— 

Mr. Scriver. There would be no question of getting approval of 
disposing of some of these old installations. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHEppARD. Mr. Ford? 


FUNDS FOR ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I am sure you are familiar with the pro- 
vision in the President’s budget which provided that, I believe, 
$85 million or thereabouts of unexpended and unobligated funds 
would be usable for the acquisition of Wherry housing. I believe that 
$80 million of that was to come from the unused obligational authorit 
in the so-called Army stock fund. I presume you are familiar with 
the fact that this committee did not concur in the use of that $80 
million, but substituted the $80 million for direct obligational author- 
itv for the Regular Army military needs. 

I am not familiar with what the Senate did in its version of the bill, 
but I believe that they went along with the House recommendation. 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Assuming that the Senate did, where does that leave 
you with funds as far as mandatory acquisition of Wherry housing in 
fiscal 1958 is concerned? 

Mr. Bryant. In this position, Mr. Congressman: Some time ago at 
the request of the Department of Defense, an amount of $25 million 
was approved by the President to be placed in this revolving fund out 
of surplus military funds which would otherwise be returned to the 
Treasury. Subsequently, and a short time ago, an additional $50 
million was likewise approved by the President at our request, which 
means that as of the present time there is available $75 million. Of 
that $75 million, there has been allocated to date, on Wherry acquisi- 
tion, a total of $960,260. That leaves a balance in this revolving fund, 
as of the present time, of $74,039,740. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us now, or if not now, supply it for the 
record later, the accounts in the various departments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense from whence those funds came? 

Mr. Bryant. We have with us Mr. Poole of the Comptroller’s 
Office. Perhaps he can answer that. 

Mr. PooLte. Army maintenance and operations, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. How much? 

Mr. Poour. The total amount. 

Mr. Forp. Army maintenance and operations total amount? 

Mr. Poor. A transfer was approved by the President from the 
unexpended balances of Army maintenance and operations, fiscal year 
1955. 

Mr. Forp. What was the total amount? 

Mr. Poor. $75 million. 

Mr. Forp. That does not concur with the budget submission, as I 
recall, for fiscal year 1958. 
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Mr. Poon. In the budget submission, as shown in the performance 
statement, it indicated $88 million. 

We requested the same amount and we received approvats for $75 
million. 

Mr. Forp. In budget submission, as I recollect, there was $80 
million to come from the Army stock fund. 

Mr. Poo.e. $88 million. 

Mr. Forp. From the Army stock fund? 

Mr. Pooue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There was also $5 million from one other Army appro- 
priation item. 

Mr. Poote. I do not recollect that I would have to check that. 
If I remember correctly, the performance statement indicated a total 
of $88 million. 

Mr. Forp. Let us put in the record what the budget submission 
provided for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Pooue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the source of the $75 million which, I understand, 
is now in the revolving fund. 

Mr. Poo.e. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 


The President’s budget (p. 554) indicated the following: 











“REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FuNpbs, PuBLic ENTERPRISE FUNDs, INTER- 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 







“Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act housing, Defense 








* * * * * * * 












“Financing and budget program: This program is financed from reappropria- 
tions, rentals, and, where the housing is assigned as public quarters, from pay- 
ments from appropriations for pay and allowances of military personnel of amounts 
equal to the quarters allowances to which the occupants would otherwise be 
entitled. In addition, there will be deposited in this fund any part of the quarters 
allowances of personnel occupying Capehart housing which is not necessary for 
mortgage payments on such housing. Because of the lack of operating experience 
with the Capehart program, no estimate is reflected for this latter source of 
financing. 

‘‘A reappropriation of $5 million is estimated in 1957 pursuant to the indefinite 
authority in section 512 of the Housing Act of 1956. A transfer of $88 million 
from unobligated balances of the Army stock fund is proposed for 1958. Income 
from quarters allowances and rentals is expected to increase from $480,000 in 1957 
to $23.1 million in 1958.” 

The $75 million now in the fund was requested by the Secretary of Defense and 
approved by the President as follows: 

February 27, 1957, the Secretary of Defense requested a transfer of $50 million 
from the unexpended balances of the appropriation ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
Army 1955” to the revolving fund, ‘‘Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of 
Wherry Act Housing, Defense.’”’ On March 29, 1957, the President approved a 
transfer of $25 million for the purpose. 

On June 11, 1957, the Secretary of Defense requested an additional transfer of 
$68 million from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army 1955” to the revolving 
fund. On June 29, the President approved a transfer of $50 million. 

Total transfers to date, $75 million. 

























TRANSFER FROM LAPSED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 






Mr. Forp. When was that $75 million transferred? What is the 
time element and what is the method by which it was done? 
Mr. Poor. It was done as provided in the authorizing legislation. 
‘ S 7 
The Secretary of Defense requested the President to approve the 
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transfer. A request was made on the 27th of February 1957, and we 
received an approval of the first $25 million on March 29, 1957. 

Mr. Forp. You got the whole $75 million then? 

Mr. Poote. No, $25 million. 

Mr. Forp. When did you get the remainder? 

Mr. Pooue. I will give you the exact date. On the 11th of June we 
requested $68 million. 

Mr. Forp. You received how much? 

Mr. Pootr. On the 29th of June, we received an approval of $50 
million. 

Mr. Forp. When did this fiscal year 1955 maintenance and oper- 
ations fund expire under existing law? 

Mr. Pooue. It expired at the end of the last fiscal yea 

Mr. Forp. June 30, 1957? 

Mr. Poo.r. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How can you go back that far and pick up unobligated 
funds and transfer funds which assumedly have disappeared? 

General Moore. The authorization passed was quite liberal. 

Mr. Forp. Obviously. 

General Moore. It authorized unexpended balances and the unex- 
pended balances of 1-year appropriation remain in unexpended status 
and do not revert to the surplus funds until the end of the third year. 
They lapse for purposes of obligations at the end of the year for which 
the appropriation was made. The authors of this measure apparently 
knew quite well what they were doing and authorized the Depart- 
ment to pick up these moneys from this source which, in effect, con- 
stituted a direct reappropriation of these funds. 

Mr. Forp. Not more than 6 weeks ago the Army made a very strong 
protest that their maintenance and operations appropriation for fiscal 
1958 was most inadequate. They pointed out that the fiscal year 1955 
appropriation for Army maintenance and operations was likewise in- 
adequate and yet they did not obligate all which was available. This 
all confuses me. 

General Moore. Could I ask a question off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me is that there was a budget 
submission for $88 million under a process whic! this committee felt 
was unsound. Now what they do is to go back through some old 
pages someplace in the books in the Bureau of the Budget and they 
find $75 million which everyone thought had been lost. 

General Moore. Which had lapsed for the purposes of obligation. 

Mr. Forp. Was any report made to this committee that that pro- 
cedure was being followed? 

Mr. Poour. If I may say so, the committee report itself suggested 
it be done as authorized by law. 

Mr. Forp. This committee report? 

Mr. Poour. Yes, sir; and the law definitely authorized that trans- 
fers can be made from unexpended balances. 

General Moore. I am not aware, Mr. Chairman, that the report 
was made to the committee of this transaction before it was consum- 
mated. 

Mr. Forp. It is certainly a most unusual procedure. You may be 
right literally according to the law, but it is a most unusual procedure 
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bearing in mind the attitude that the committee took in reference to 
the budget submission for fiscal year 1958. 

I do not know how the rest of the committee feels about it but it 
seems to me that it is something that we ought to look into. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army, Air Force, and the Navy always com- 
plain they are short on M. and O. funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Army, more so than the other branches of the 
service. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems that if they could find $75 million from 
1955, if they were as short as they tell us, I am surprised they did 
not use it. 

Mr. Forp. The Army panel in 1955 and 1956 told the Army that 
any unobligated funds in the M. and O. account should be used to 
reduce the backlog of deferred maintenance. 

That is in the committee report and they have repeatedly said that 
they were carrying out the recommendations of this committee. Lo 
and behold, now, some years after that committee recommendation, 
we find that they let these funds go unused and they are diverting 
them to a program which this committee, I feel, will regard as not 
reflecting the wishes of the group. 





WHERRY ACT HOUSING REVOLVING FUND 





Mr. SHEPPARD. | believe it might be well to establish whether the 
Army is literally responsible for the situation, or whether the Bureau 
of the Budget has prohibited them from spending that money. 

Mr. Forp. Can we have a statement on the record from the 
Department? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. I will furnish it to the committee for 
inclusion in the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. You will clarify the whole thing? 

General Moore. Yes, si 

Mr. Manon. I am a little disturbed and confused about this, as I 
am sure that some of the other members are. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The revolving fund for acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act 
housing, defense, was established by section 512, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, 
2d session, which amended section 404 of the Housing Amendments of 1955. 
Section 404 (g) and (h) in part are as follows: 

“‘(g) There is hereby created a fund which shall be used by the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee as a revolving fund for the purpose of paying for housing 
and related property acquired under this section, paying interest, principal, 
mortgage insurance premiums, and other obligations (except those for mainte- 
nance and operation) with respect to such housing, and paying expenses incurred 
in the alteration, improvement, rehabilitation, and repair of such housing * * *. 

“(h) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to establish on 
the books of the Treasury Department the revolving fund created pursuant to 
the authority of this section. To provide capital for such fund, there is authorized 
to be appropriated a sum not to exceed $50,000,000 and the Secretary of Defense, 
with the approval of the President, is authorized to transfer from unexpended 
balances of any appropriations of the military departments not carried to the 
surplus fund of the Treasury such sums as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Defense to be necessary to provide adequate capital for the revolving fund.” 

The President’s budget (p. 554) describing the financing and budget program 
for the revolving fund proposed a transfer of $88 million from unobligated 
balances of the Army stock fund to the revolving fund. During the hearings on 
the fiscal year 1958 defense appropriation requests before the Department of 
Defense Subcommittee, House Committee on Appropriations, the committee 
expressed interest in this transfer of $88 million and in its Report, report No. 471, 
dated May 21, 1957, on page 21, it included the following: 
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“While the Wherry housing program was not a matter directly before the 
committee, it is noted that the budget contains a proposal to transfer the amount 
of $88 million from the Army stock fund to the working capital fund established 
for the acquisition and rehabilitation of Wherry Act housing. 

“The committee is of the firm belief that necessary funds for this purpose 
should be derived, as stated in the enabling act, ‘* * * from unexpended balances 
of any appropriations of the military departments not carried to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury * * *.’ Accordingly, the projected excess cash in the Army 
stock fund is recommended for transfer to regular activities of the Army.’ 

It should be noted that the transfers to the revolving fund to date, $75 million 
from ‘Maintenance and operations, Army, 1955,” to the revolving fund, acquisi- 
tion, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act housing, defense, are in accordance 
with the authorizing law which established the fund and the spirit of the com- 
mittee’s desires as indicated in the above excerpt from the committee’s report. 

All funds appropriated and requested by the Department of the Army for the 
maintenance and operations appropriation for fiscal year 1955, including esti- 
mated reimbursements, were apportioned and made available to the Department 
of the Army. The Department of the Army, however, underestimated reimburse- 
ments earned during fiscal year 1955. The excess collections over and above the 
Army’s estimated receivables that were received after the end of fiscal year 1955 
accounted for the major portion of the unobligated balance from which the $75 
million transfer was made. Since these excess collections were received after the 
end of the fiscal year, it was impossible to request apportionment of same from 
the Bureau of the Budget as they were no longer legally available for obligation 
by the Army. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me a direct violation of the recommenda- 
tions of this committee made in not one instance, but in several. It 
appears to be a backhanded way of trying to do something without 
proper notification to this committee. I am sure there was not a 
— on this committee who had any idea that this transaction was 
yeing handled in this way. Certainly I did not know when I started 
this interrogation that it was a completely new policy. 

We had some reason to believe that they were going to get some 
funds, either $5 million or $8 million from the Army Stock Fund Obli- 
eational Authority but nothing comparable to what has been done. 

I think we ought to have on the record a complete summary of what 
was done, why it was done, and whether it can be done any more. 

Mr. SHepparp. And who ordered it? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST FOR DELAY IN OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. I would hope personally, and perhaps it is the view of 
the subcommittee, that no further obligations be made against this 
amount until the matter is clarified and cleared with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to interject with the gentleman’s per- 
mission, General Moore, while your statement pertaining to the status 
of the fund at the moment is undoubtedly correct, that does not 
obviate the fact that at the time the money was appropriated by the 
Congress, there was a direct understanding between the service and 
the Congress as to what the money was to be spent for. 

Mr. Bryant. May I raise a question with respect to my problem, 
Mr. Chairman? 











If I understood the Congressman correctly, we are to make no more 
applications against this fund for the acquisition of Wherry until this 
issue has been. determined? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is not my understanding of the request. 

Mr. Forp. I made such a statement, but I said it was a personal 
feeling, and I said it was not necessarily concurred in by the sub- 
committee. It certainly is a breach of faith, in my judgment. | 
think somebody ought to be a little more explicit and a bit more 
aboveboard. 

Mr. Manon. Let me suggest, if | may, Mr. Chairman, that we ask 
Secretary Bryant to take no further action in regard to these funds 
for a few days, until further clearance is received from the committee. 
You can work with General Moore on that, and with Mr. Orescan, our 
staff member, and we can discuss the matter in executive session 
later on. 

Mr. Bryant. | will follow those instructions. 

Mr. Miuuter. Mr. Chairman, while we are talking about that, I can 
understand any of us feel some hesitancy about saying what the com- 
mittee thinks or the subcommittee thinks, but if ‘the. hearings of the 
Army panel had been read and examined, | think the indication is we 
had quite a discussion in Mr. Sike’s panel about this particular thing 
as it affected the Army, did we not? 


Mr. Forp. Yes. 
COMMITTEE POSITION ON FUNDING WHERRY HOUSING ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Miutuer. The position of the panel, at least, was certainly very 
clearly brought out, and I understood we had assurances that the 
reason the matter was submitted was so that we would know what 
was going on, and if the committee or the panel, so far as the Army 
end of it was concerned, did not approve, it was not going to be done. 
We certainly got that impression. 

Mr. Forp. May I read from the budget document for fiscal year 
1958, on page 554, under “Public Enterprise Funds, Inter-Service 
Activities, Acquisition, Rehabilitation and Rental of Wherry Housing, 
Defense.”” Under “financing”’ it says ‘“‘Amounts becoming available, 
reappropriations of prior year balances from other Department of 
Defense accounts (70 Stat. 1112) 1957 estimate, $5 million; unobli- 
gated balance transferred from Army stock fund ( (70 Stat. 1112) $88 
million, 1958 estimate.”’ 

There is nothing in the budget document which would reveal to this 
committee that anything other than $93 million would be made avail- 
able, and it would not go back any further than 1957. This committee 
took action in reference to the $8 million and left the $5 million there. 

Did you acquire the $5 million from the 1957 estimate? 

General Moore. The only two transfers were those that have been 
stated, and both came from Army maintenance and operation fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. Forp. You not only went back 2 years beyond which the 
budget document submitted, but you have not acquired the $5 
million which you indicated you were going to get and which this 
committee did not object to; is that right? ? 

General Moore. Does the budget document indicate the source 
there? 
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Mr. Forp. No. It says, “‘reappropriation of prior year balances 
from other Department of Defense accounts.”’ It does not identify it. 

General Moore. $5 million of the amounts transferred might well 
fall under the description contained in the budget for the current 
fiscal vear. 

Mr. Manon. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
OBJECTIONS TO MANDATORY ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Mitter. We can defer further exploration of the matter. 
That will be taken up later, and while these gentlemen are here, there 
is only one thing I wanted to ask for my own enlightenment. 

Secretary Bryant commented yesterday—he may have gone into 
it more fully—about the possibility that some of the Wherry owners 
were not eager to sell out where there was a Capehart project involved. 

Do you have any cases where they do not want to sell? 

Mr. Bryant. | know of one specific one, sir. I have heard of others, 
but I know of this one personally, and that is a Wherry project in 
Honolulu. 

Mr. Mititer. Do you compel them? Do you still go in under the 
legal authority and condemn? 

Mr. Bryant. We have no alternative under existing law. 

Mr. Miniter. That is what I understood, and is that not a mistake? 

Mr. Bryant. In my opinion, ves. 

Mr. Mriter. Is it not unfortunate to compel a man to sell some- 
thing he wants to keep, if he is willing to take the risk? 

Mr. Bryant. To me it seems so logical as to require no other 
answer. 

Mr. Mituer. Has that matter been presented to the appropriate 
legislative committee, with the thought that you might have an 
amendment? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir, to the Armed Services Committees, both 
of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Mituter. And the matter is being considered by those com- 
mittees? 

Mr. Bryant. It is on the record. I do not know what considera- 
tion they have given to it. i 

Mr. Mitier. Even if you only have one case—and conceivably i 
with this program you might have many that you do not know about 
and there might be future development of cases that you do not 
know about— 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. Mixxer. Is it not a matter that should be pushed to the point 
that it does get consideration by those committees? 

Mr. Bryant. In my own opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. | would like to suggest that whoever is responsible 
for proposing corrective and constructive legislation in this field ought 
to be put to work on that. 

That is the only point I have. 

Mr. Suepparpd. One more question, Mr. Secretary, before you leave. 
You stated that certain Wherry projects would be operated as public 
quarters. I wish you would elaborate on the relationship to Wherry i 
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quarters which do not meet the minimum requirements for public 

quarters. 
Do not do that at the moment. Just answer that question in the 

record when the record comes down to you. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The material to be furnished follows:) 


It is the policy of the Department of Defense, with regard to administration of 
acquired Wherry projects that they shall eventually be occupied as public quarters 
on the basis of forfeiture of allowances. In many instances where the units are 
substandard, it may be necessary to grant a temporary exception to this policy 
until the units can be rehabilitated and improved to meet minimum public quarters 
standards; in such event the units would continue to be occupied as rental units 
pending rehabilitation. In some few instances, there may be projects in the 
mandatory category which cannot be brought up to quarters standards with any 
reasonable expenditure of funds; in these cases we believe it would be inequitable 
not to grant permanent exceptions permitting continued occupancy on a rental 
basis. Pending further experience, it is not possible to provide information as to 
the number of units for which temporary or permanent exceptions might be 
justified. 









































COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS OF MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 


WITNESSES 


HON. FLOYD S. BRYANT ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 

EDWARD J. SHERIDAN, DIRECTOR OF CONSTRUCTION, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROPERTIES AND 
INSTALLATIONS) 

ALLEN W. FORE, CHIEF, PROJECT DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PROPERTIES AND INSTALLA- 
TIONS) 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DCSLOG 

MAX BARTH, CHIEF, TECHNICAL DIVISION, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 

REAR ADM. ROBERT H. MEADE, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. J. HENRY ETTER, CEC, USN, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM MAN- 
AGEMENT STAFF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

JOHN M. FERRY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INSTALLATIONS, 
USAF 

BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH E. GILL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR FACILITIES 
SUPPORT, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR OPERATIONS 

ISAAC C. JEFFREY, SENIOR ELECTRICAL CONSULTANT, DIREC- 

TORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, USAF 


Mr. SuepparpD. We are here this afternoon, gentlemen, for the 
purpose of listening to your comments pertaining to the investigation 
reports, and I presume you gentlemen are prepared in your respective 
categories to respond to them. 

At this time, Mr. Reporter, I am going to hand you two sets of 
questions. Will you put them in the record? 
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Gentlemen, you can supply the answers to those questions when 
the record comes down to you. 
(The questions referred to follow:) 


APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


1. In your reply to the investigative report of the subcommittee you state: “In 
order to insure effective management of the program and to permit those projects 
of the highest priority to secure the earliest funding, it has been determined that 
funding authority should be initially permitted only to the extent of the avail- 
ability of funds.’’ Would you please tell me why the Congress should appropriate 
funds in excess of that which you are going to use? 

1. The apportionment procedures are designed to make available to the 
services the funds appropriated by the Congress. However, the procedures 
require that those funds be matched or justified by a specific list of projects 
that the services feel are of the highest priority within all the authorization 
available to them. Additional projects of lower priority may be funded if 
“slippages” develop in the funded program. 

2. In your reply you further state: “It has been demonstrated in the short time 
during which certain aspects of the new procedures have been in force, that 
substitution of the unfunded items for funded items could be readily accomplished 
without appreciable administrative delay.’”’ What specific experience have you 
had and what specific aspects of the new procedure are involved? 

2. This information was furnished on page 43. 

3. Percentagewise what would this amount to in relation to the overall work- 
load anticipated under this procedure? 

3. The information furnished on page 43 is indicative of the administrative 
procedure required to affect substitutions of unfunded items for funded items, 
We expect that this procedure will be repeated at varying intervals during 
the fiscal year as the execution of the construction program progresses. We 
anticipate that the workload both in the services and in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense will be markedly reduced as a result of the new appor- 
tionment procedures. The requirement by the services for substitution of 
unfunded or funded items is largely dependent on the firmness of the Services’ 
requirements. A firm, well-conceived program should require a minimum 
of substitutions. Our experience has indicated that it is possible that 15 
percent of the total program may require substitution or revision and for 
that reason a 15 percent overprograming figure was established. 


COMMENTS OF SERVICES ON NEW APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


1. Will these procedures add or subtract from the redtape, paperwork, and ad- 
ministrative workload of the military construction program? 

2. What has been your experience in operating under the new procedures which 
have been in force for at least a short time? 

3. Do you consider the new procedures to be an improvement over the old ones, 
if so to what degree? 

4. Do you believe that the new procedures carry out the intent of Congress as 
expressed in the committee and conference reports of last year? 

5. Will these procedures allow you to obtain apportionment of funds in the 
same manner in which you have obtained funds and programing approval from 
the Congress in the past and are requesting it in fiscal year 1958? If not, where 
is the discrepancy? 

6. What changes would you suggest in these procedures? 

7. Have you requested OSD to make these changes, if so with what success? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


7 


1. Will these procedures add or subtract from the redtape, paperwork, and adminis- 
trative workload of the military construction program? 

The total administrative workload involved in carrying out fiscal requirements 
of the MCA program is expected to be reduced by the new apportionment pro- 
cedures. However, initial apportionment of funds will impose a greater work- 
load than required by previous procedures since the new procedures require more 
detailed documentation. Since the new procedures provide that funds may be 
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transferred without reference to DOD or BOB within the portion funded initially, 
delays will be avoided in effecting contract awards after bids are taken and in 
later cost adjustments. Therefore, the administrative workload in the sense 
of obtaining both DOD and BOB approval for such transfer of funds is reduced. 
DOD approval will still be required to transfer funds between the funded portion 
and the authorized 15 percent overprogramed portion. 


2. What has been your experience in operating under the new procedures which have 


been in force for at least a short time? 

The policy for apportionment of public works funds was implemented by the 
DOD on May 29, 1957, with an effective date of implementation of July 1, 1957. 
The military departments have not, in effect, operated under the new procedures 
to date. Since April 30, 1957, however, fund transfers within the program 
approved by BOB have been effected upon obtaining DOD approval. This has 
reduced some delays in transfers of funds where projects had prior BOB funding 
approval. 


3. Do you consider the new procedures to be an improvement over the old ones, and 
if so, to what degree? 

The new procedures will permit increased flexibility in adjusting funded pro- 
grams for cost variations. It will reduce the number of apportionment actions 
required. The procedures are expected to result in a more efficient use of the 
available funds since the Department of the Army is not required to allocate 
funds to each station for the total estimated contingencies for each project. 


4. Do you believe that the new procedures carry out the intent of Congress as expressed 
in the committee and conference reports of last year? 

The placing of administrative restrictions on certain projects before or after 
the apportionment of funds tends to nullify the advantages to be gained from 
the new system and, consequently, only partially carry out the intent of Congress. 
Review of all projects prior to apportionment of funds appears to be beyond the 
intent expressed in committee and conference reports. It is recognized, however, 
that changing requirements often require changes in priorities. These reviews 
can cause delays in the start of urgently required new projects, which may result 
in greater delays in completion through loss of a construction season. Delays in 
or failure to apportion all available funds to the Army, or the reservation of a 
portion of the funds for specific projects limits the flexibility in use of these 
funds by the Army. 


5. Will these procedures allow you to obtain apportionment of funds in the same 
manner in which you have obtained funds and programing approval from the 
Congress in the past and are requesting it in fiscal year 1958? If not, where 
is the discrepancy? 

The procedures are not expected to materially affect the manner in which the 
Department of the Army has obtained funds and programing approval from Con- 
gress in the past or are requesting it in fiscal year 1958?. 

6. What changes would you suggest in these procedures? 

The Army would like to have the authority to use funds apportioned in bulk 
for construction of any of the items in the program approved by BOB without 
necessity of again submitting an action to OSD for approval. The procedures 
published by BOB contemplate approval of a program 115 percent of the funds 
apportioned. The Army should be given complete flexibility to select and adjust 
a funding program within the scope of the approved program without further 
reference to OSD. 


?. Have you requested OSD to make these changes? If so, with what success? 


The Department of the Army, when invited to comment on the procedure 
proposed by OSD, requested by memorandum to OSD dated April 8, 1957, that 
the Army be given authority to substitute items for funding within the program 
approved by BOB. This authority was not granted in the DOD Directive as 
published dated May 29, 1957. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
JuLy 16, 1957. 
From: Comptroller of the Navy. 
To: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
Subject: Revised apportionment procedures for Military Construction appro- 
priations 
Reference: (a) NAVCOMPT NCBSI6 ltr to ASTSECDEFCOMPT of April 26, 
1957. 
Enclosure: (1) Comments on Military Construction, Navy apportionment pro- 
cedures prepared by BuDocks as of July 8, 1957. 

1. Members of vour staff have requested the Navy to furnish answers to seven 
questions prepared by the Armed Forces Subcommittee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives. It is understood that these questions are 
being answered by the three services, and that the answers are for insertion in 
the testimony just concluded. 

2. The questions have been referred to the Bureau of Yards and Docks for 
reply since they are most intimately concerned with the new procedure. A copy 
of their answers is forwarded as enclosure (1). 

3. With these comments, the Comptroller of the Navy is in general agreement. 
The new procedure has two administrative provisions that are disadvantageous 
from the Navy standpoint. These are: 

a. The requirement for prior DOD approval before a project with program 
clearance may be funded. The Comptroller of the Navy, in reference (a), ex- 
pressed the view that the administrative flexibility to apply apportioned funds 
to approved programs should vest with the Navv. The Navy’s position in this 
regard is unchanged. 

b. The supporting data required by the new system seems to be in excess of 
that required by the broad aims of the system. While the information is avail- 
able in the new Navy accounting system for military construction, its compilation 
into the format required by the new apportionment system will be costly and 
time consuming. 

J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, 
Comptroller. 


COMMENTS ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVY APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


(uestion 

1. Will these procedures add or subtract from the redtape, paperwork, and 
administrative workload of the military construction program? 
Comment 

It is expected that the procedures will increase the paperwork and administrative 
workload insofar as the Bureau of Yards and Docks is concerned. Although the 
restrictive limitations on apportionment categories at the station level have been 
eliminated, the new system instructions require voluminous reports and supporte 
ing schedules, and introduces the following new problems: 

(a) Two approvals are now required—program clearance which requires ap- 
proval by the Bureau of the Budget, and funding approval which must be granted 
by the Department of Defense (approval, rather than mere clearance as indicated 
in the staff report, is required). 

(b) Elimination of amounts required for planning and design from the estimates 
which are used for apportionment purposes necessitates the keeping of additional 
records, since all costs must be lodged against the amounts which have been 
authorized for each line item. The Bureau’s records are maintained on the basis 
of a :thorizations; the new procedure will necessitate the establishment of addi- 
tional records. 

Cuestion 

2. What has been your experience in operating under the new procedures which 
have been in force at least a short time? 
Comment 

Experience to date has been too limited to permit reaching any significant 
conclusion. 
Question 


3. Do you consider the new procedures to be an improvement over the old 
ones, if so, to what degree? 
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Comment 


In two respects the new system represents improvements over the old, and the 
effect of one of these remains to be proven. 

(a) The new system provides for flexibility between funded line items, within 
the limitations permitted by the authorizations. This is most important and is 
certainly worth part of the increase in reporting workload. However, the necessity 
of obtaining the Department of Defense approval for the substitution of a new 
item for which program approval has been previously granted in lieu of one 
already funded appears to be unnecessary. 

(b) The new system provides for program clearance 15 percent in excess of 
funding, and this at least recognizes the fact that there are factors in the construc- 
tion program which cannot be foreseen in advance. The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks experience thus far indicates that a greater spread between program and 
funds would be more appropriate, and it remains to be seen how workable the 
15 percent figure is. 


Question 


4. Do you believe that the new procedures carry out the intent of the Congress 
as expressed in the committee and conference reports of last year? 
Comment 

This is a matter of opinion; obviously the new system was designed with the 
belief it was in consonance with the intent of the Congress. To the extent that 
additional flexibility is provided, it appears clear that the new system does carry 
out the intent of the Congress. The proposed system is not really lump-sum 
apportionment, as items of construction not included in the funding program 
apparently cannot be funded, even though included in the program estimates, 
without prior approval of the Department of Defense. Further, the controls 
imposed on the Navy appear to be beyond those required by the Congress. 


Question 


5. Will these procedures allow you to obtain apportionment of funds in the 
same manner in which you have obtained funds and programing approval from 
the Congress in the past and are requesting in fiscal year 1958? If not, where is 
the discrepancy? 


Comment 


As indicated above, the new procedures differ from the method employed for 
obtaining funds and program approval from the Congress in that, whereas the 
Congress approves whole line items for funding and provides a single lump-sum 
appropriation, the proposed apportionment process requires that contingencies 
and design be separated from the line-item estimates and establishes five individ- 
ual lump-sum amounts. 


Question 

6. What changes would you suggest in these procedures? 
Comment 

The new apportionment procedures appear to be based upon two major 
premises, namely— 

(a) The services cannot be given broad policy guidance and permitted to 
manage their financial affairs in accordance therewith. 

(b) Good management of the construction program dictates that a minimum 
of overprograming be permitted and that the services should plan their construc- 
tion programs in such a manner as to permit a major portion of a year’s work to 
be covered by one apportionment submission. 

It is considered that general comments of these policies rather than an attempt 
to recommend specific changes in the procedures which have been prescribed, 
would be preferable. 

Essentially, the apportionment process is the means by which the Executive 
allocates funds which have been appropriated by the Congress and satisfies him- 
self that the planned use of the money is in accordance with administration policy. 
Insofar as the military construction programs of the services are concerned, the 
process consists of a review of construction line items proposed for funding and 
the granting of a lump sum to cover obligations and commitments made against 
the program which has been approved. Since mere approval to proceed with a 
given list of items will not insure that certain principles such as full funding and 
the pooling of contingencies are adhered to, it remains for the Department of 
Defense or the Bureau of the Budget to issue the necessary instructions and to 
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insure compliance. Instead of spelling out such requirements for the guidance of 
the services, they have been interwoven into the apportionment process itself, 
thus making it necessary for the services to demonstrate compliance before ob- 
taining approval to proceed. Instead of prescribing the information to be main- 
tained in the financial records, and depending upon audits to insure compliance, 
the Department of Defense has made the records a part of the apportionment 
process. Instead of prescribing rules to be followed insofar as the funding of 
specific items for which program clearance has been granted, the Department of 
Defense apparently prefers the process of submission and individual approval. 

Past experience indicates that the Navy’s military construction program is not 
sufficiently static to permit the development in advance of a whole year’s program 
within 15 percent accuracy. Despite concerted efforts to improve planning within 
the Navy, items which were considered urgent at the beginning of the year will 
be less important at the end. Conversely, it ean be expected that urgent require- 
ments will develop during the year which were not foreseen at the beginning. To 
reduce the number of such changes in program emphasis will take time. The 
new apportionment system, however, appears to presuppose a much more static 
situation, and to this extent is considered unrealistic. 


Question 


7. Have you requested the Department of Defense to make these changes? If 
so with what success? 


Comment 


At the time the Department of Defense procedures were first proposed, some 
of the points raised herein were presented at conferences called by the Department 
of Defense for the purpose of explaining the requirements of the new system. It 
will be necessary to make more specific representations to the Department of 
Defense as experience substantiates the difficulties encountered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCcE 


1. Will these procedures add or subtract from the red tape, paperwork and adminis- 
trative workload of the military construction program? 


Answer: The new apportionment procedure reduces the administrative work- 
load with respect to some aspects of the apportionment process and at the same 
time increases the administrative workload on other aspects. 

The procedure eliminates the schedule B and thereby specific apportionments 
for each Air Force base. In lieu thereof, funds are apportioned under five 
categories as follows: (1) Public works construction, (2) minor construction, 
(3) planning, (4) supporting activities, and (5) Reserve Forces construction. 
This eliminates a substantial amount of administrative workload and grants the 
Department of the Air Force more flexibility and authority in the use of its 
construction funds. For example, under the former procedure, if the actual cost 
of construction exceeded the amount specifically apportioned on the schedule B 
for that base, it was necessary to process an apportionment request for additional 
funds. Under the new procedure, the Air Force can fund such requirements 
within the amounts apportioned for each category without further reference to 
OSD/BOB. 

The procedure increases the administrative workload in two areas: 

(1) The procedure requires a system of dual approvals for each line item 
of construction—a program approval and a funding approval. Even though 
a line item has been specifically approved as part of the program, the De- 
partment of the Air Force cannot direct the item to the field, much less use 
funds otherwise apportioned for the same location, unless and until that 
particular line item is approved within the list of individual line items ap- 
proved for funding. 

(2) The procedure establishes a requirement for reporting which, although 
required to be submitted only once a fiscal vear (8 months after the end of 
the fiseal year), does, in fact, require as a prerequisite to the capability of 
rendering such a report, a complete change and installation of a new account- 
ing system throughout the Air Force and its construction agents for military 
construction. It requires an accounting system by tine item project to be 
maintained throughout the entire year on a forward-moving program concept. 
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2. What has been your experience in operating under the new procedures which have 
been in force for at least a short time? 


Answer: The effective date of the new apportionment procedure was July 1, 
1957, and no apportionment actions have been processed under the new procedure 
as of this date. However, for the last several months of fiscal year 1957 an in- 
terim apportionment procedure was in effect. This interim procedure still main- 
tained the limitations applicable to the amounts on the schedule B for each Air 
Force base while reapportioning previously apportioned military construction 
funds under the newly established five apportionment categories. Under this 
interim procedures the military departments were permitted to submit a program 
up to 15 perpen in excess of the funds available for public works construction and 
Reserve Forces construction. The Air Force did not resort to this overprogram- 
ing since the fiscal year was nearly over and the Air Force had already determined 
which projects could not be funded in fiscal year 1957 with the funds available. 
These projects, in turn, were considered for inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 
military construction appropriation program. 

Actual experience during fiscal year 1957 indicates that an average of 22 
workdays was required to obtain a program clearance from OSD. It is antici- 
pated that to obtain funding clearances from OSD under the new procedure will 
require approximately the same amount of time, resulting in the delay of the con- 
struction program to a comparable extent. 


3. Do you consider the new procedures to be an improvement over the old ones, if so 
to what degree? 


Answer: In general, the new procedure is an improvement over the former 
procedure. The new procedure should facilitate the attainment of apportion- 
ment and the administration of the financial aspects of the military construction 
program. The Department of the Air Force believes that considerably greater 
improvement would result if the new procedure were modified to provide for only 
one approval—a program approval—in lieu of the dual approvals now prescribed, 
and if the reporting requirements were reduced to modifications of current reports 
to cause them to be responsive to the new procedure. 


4. Do you believe that the new procedures carry out the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the committee and conference reports of last year? 


Answer: The Department of the Air Force believes that the new apportionment 
procedure fully carries out the intent of Congress as expressed in the committee 
and conference reports of last year with only one exception. The report of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1957, contains the following statement: 

“The committee believes that a proper and sensible approach to this matter 
would be a lump-sum apportionment for each service. Under this procedure, 
the individual services would prepare a specific list of items of construction 
which would be limited to projects authorized by law, approved for funding by 
the Congress, and determined by that military service to be currently valid re- 
quirements. Such an apportionment procedure would permit the Department 
to make maximum utilization of available funds in accomplishing essential con- 
struction as well as serve to reduce the time-consuming and nonproductive 
administrative work entailed by the present procedure.” 

The Department of the Air Force believes that, in compliance with the above- 
quoted portion of the report, the apportionment procedure should be modified 
to provide for only one approval—a program approval—in lieu of the dual ap- 
provals—program and funding—as now prescribed. 


5. Will these procedures allow you to obtain apportionment of funds in the same 
manner in which you have obtained funds and programing approval from the 
Congress in the past and are requesting it in fiscal year 1958? If not, where 
is the discrepancy? 

Answer: The new procedure will allow the Department of the Air Force to 
obtain the apportionment of funds in essentially the same manner in which the 
Department obtains funds and program approval from the Congress, except as 
noted in 4 above, relative to the dual approvals. Although military construction 
funds are appropriated in a lump-sum amount, funds are apportioned to the 
Department of the Air Force under five apportionment categories. The 5 
apportionment categories correspond with the 5 budget programs as presented 
to the Congress. 
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6. What changes would you suggest in these procedures? 

Answer: The Department of the Air Force suggests two changes to the new 
apportionment procedure: 

(1) The Department of the Air Force recommends that the requirement for 
detail line item funding approval be completely eliminated and that the military 
departments be granted the authority to use the funds apportioned to finance in 
an orderly manner any and all individual line item construction projects which 
have been approved as part of the program. In other words, the OSD should 
extend to the military departments at least the same flexibility and authority 
that the BOB has extended to OSD. This would provide the military depart- 
ments with substantial increased flexibility in obtaining and utilizing appor- 
tionment of construction funds which, in turn, would facilitate the construction i 
program. 

(2) The Department of the Air Force recommends that the accounting and 
reporting requirements be eliminated from the apportionment procedure per se 
and if such change in accounting and reporting is considered necessary, that it 
be developed into a separate directive for separate consideration and not be 
contained in the directive covering the new apportionment procedure as a price 
to be paid for increased flexibility in apportionment processes. \ 


7. Have you requested OSD to make these changes; if so, with what success? 


Answer: Both of the above recommendations were made to OSD by memo- 
randum dated April 11, 1957, signed by the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(FM), without success. The memorandum is as follows: 


‘‘Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
“Subject: Apportionment of public works funds. 


‘‘1, In memorandum dated April 2, 1957, subject as above, addressed to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management), there was trans- 
mitted a final draft of instructions relative to the apportionment, reapportionment 
and program adjustment procedures applicable to programs funded under “ Mili- 
tary construction, Air Force’’ appropriation. Comments of the Department of 
the Air Force on the proposed instructions were requested. 

‘2. In the following paragraphs there are provided first the comments of the 
Air Force from an overall standpoint. There are then provided detailed com- 
ments as required referencing each paragraph of the draft of instructions affected. 

“3. The draft of instructions prescribes a system of dual approvals; that is, a 
program approval and a funding approval. The program approval would provide 
to the Department of the Air Force approval of a program up to 15 percent greater 
than the amount of funds requested. However, the funding approval concept 
does not permit flexibility and utilization of funds for the portion of the program 
approval which exceeded the funding approval. Under this procedure the Air 
Force could direct for construction only that part of the program which had been 
approved for funding. Accordingly, any changes to the funding approval involve 
additional administrative work and the loss of a considerable period of time in 
order to obtain approval of review authorities for such changes. It is felt that 
after program approval has been obtained by the Air Force, another review of 
15 percent of this program should not be necessary. Any questions should be 
resolved at the time the program is submitted by the Air Force to review authori- 
ties for program approval. After this review has been completed and program 
approval obtained, the Air Force should then be permitted to proceed with imple- 
mentation of this program within funds which have been apportioned. Thus, 
full utilization of apportioned funds is provided for and the Air Force is given 
the flexibility required for administering all of the approved program. It is 
therefore recommended that the Air Force be given authority for proceeding with 
any of the line items in the approved program within funds which have been 
apportioned. 

“4. The draft of instructions provides for the submission of a program and cost 
report. The Air Force does not have the capability of complying with the 
reporting requirements of the form D and form D-1 and related instructions, 
This is due to the fact that the presently drafted cost system applicable to the 
base installations engineer covers only a comparatively small portion of the overall 
Air Force construction—whereas practically all of the military construction for 
the Air Force is, in fact, accomplished by the Corps of Engineers and Navy 
construction agency, Bureau of Yards and Docks. In the latter instances, it 
should be recognized that a major problem to be resolved is to what degree will 
the Air Force maintain accrual accounting of such construction, if any. Excep- 
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tional care will have to be taken to avoid duplicate accounting. It should also 
be recognized that a firm Air Force decision in this matter cannot be reached prior 
to the establishment of an acceptable accrual cost accounting system within such 
Army and Navy agencies. In order to comply with instructions for preparation 
of the program and cost report (form D and D-1) an accounting system would 
have to be set up by the Air Force to provide basic data required for a particular 
report. This is opposed to the normal practice of establishing a desirable account- 
ing system and then deriving reports based upon data provided by such an account- 
system. It is requested that instructions pertaining to the program and cost 
report and the requirement therefor be considered as a matter separate and 
distinct from the rest of the draft of instructions. This request is made in 
accordance with paragraph 4, part I of the instructions providing for negotiation 
with the Office, Secretary of Defense, on the report requirement when modifica- 
tions and exceptions are based upon inability to produce the information required. 

“5. Outlined below are the specific comments and recommendations of the 
Air Force with respect to each part and paragraph of the draft of instructions: 

*‘(a) Part I. Apportionment and reapportionment: 

““(1) Paragraph E: Current Working Estimate, providés for a periodic 
review and adjustment of all individual project line item program estimates 
to refiect the most recent progress and contracting experience. It is assumed 
that this action will be taken (1) whenever the Air Force has need to do so 
in order to fund other items, or (2) whenever the Air Force has better current 
working estimates available. On the basis of this assumption, no recommen- 
dation is made. 

(2) Paragraph F, “Prior year estimates resubmitted,” requires the resub- 
mission to the Office, Secretary of Defense and Bureau of the Budget for pro- 
graming and funding approval of project line item estimates for work funded 
in prior years but not started. Submission of these projects could not be 
accomplished by the Department of the Air Force until September of each 
year, when the information is fully available. Accordingly, from July 1 
until sometime in September when these projects are submitted for approval, 
some of the projects would normally be placed under contract. It should be 
noted that if any such project is disapproved, sufficient approval must be 
provided to permit termination of the existing contract. 

(3) Paragraph G, ‘Relationship of program and funding estimates to 
apportionments,”’ would provide for two current working estimates—a pro- 
gram current working estimate including contingencies and a funding current 
working estimate excluding contingencies. It is also understood that the 
Air Force would have to give an accounting for the lump-sum contingency 
amount. These instructions result in additional administrative workload for 
the maintenance of 2 current working estimates instead of 1 as at present, 
and also requires accounting for the lump-sum contingency amount. It is 
emphasized that the construction industry follows the practice of making 
estimates including an amount for contingencies. These instructions would 
require construction engineers to revise the industry recognized method of 
operation in order to serve a fiscal purpose. It is strongly recommended 
that these instructions be revised so as not to require the exclusion of con- 
tingencies from current working estimates, but to make it optional with each 
military department. 

(4) Paragraph H, “Program clearance,’’ concerns substitution of line 
items between the approved program and the funded program. Comments 
contained in paragraph 3 are applicable hereto. ' 

“(5) Paragraph I, ‘Supporting schedules for ‘‘public works construction” 
apportionments,’ concerns the submission of ‘such other justification material 
as may be required’ for apportionments or reapportionments. It is assumed 
that this pertains to ‘hearings’ which may be called by the Office, Secretary 
of Defense on any pending apportionment requests. It is recommended that 
this paragraph be revised to clearly indicate the meaning intended. 

“(b) Instructions for completion of form D: 

“(1) Comments concerning forms D and D-1 are outlined in paragraph 4 
above. 

“6. There are a number of additional comments of a minor nature particularly 
with reference to instructions for the completion of form A which representatives 
of the Air Force will be glad to discuss with you at your convenience. 

“Lyte 8S. GarRuocrk, 
** Assistant Secretary of the Air Force.’ 
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The DOD directive pertaining to the new apportionment procedure does 
provide, however, that: 

“Interim modifications and exceptions to this report requirement may be 
negotiated with the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
by each of the military departments. These modifications and exceptions should 
be based upon inability to produce the information required. Where modifica- 
tions and exceptions are approved on an interim basis, steps should be undertaken 
to provide for full compliance with the instructions at the earliest practicable 
date.” 

Mr. Suepparpb. Who is the first witness to take up the reports? 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Chairman, if I correctly understand, there are 
two reports. There is a major report and there is one specific report 
with respect to Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Mr. Suzpparpb. The main report is the one I would like to have you 
address yourself to. 

Mr. Bryant. In that respect, sir, | should like to designate Mr. 
Kk. J. Sheridan, Director of Construction in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. May I ask you this off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suxuppard. Secretary Bryant, you have reviewed the staff re- 
port on military construction practices of the Department of Defense, 
have you not? 


Mr. Bryan. Yes, sit 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN INTERPRETATION OF LIMITATIONS ON ALLOW- 
ABLE COST PER MAN OF BARRACK FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparpb. You are familiar with the criticisms of the state- 
ment contained in oe report regarding the lack of uniformity among 


the three services in the interpretation of the dollar limitations on 
allowable cost per man in the construction of . arrack facilities 
I believe the major difference was whether or not the dollar limita- 


tion included or covered messing facilities, as well as barrack facilities. 
As a result of this lack of uniformity over the past 2 years, the Air 
Force has apparently been building barrack facilities considerably 
superior to those provided for the Army and the Navy. 

Do you kk now why this has been permitted to go on va a period of 
2 vears? The report would indicate that some people it in vour office 
operate on the fairly informal basis in granting exce eee to regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

That covers the first general question. Are there comments upon 
that issue, or the issues, please? 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Sheridan? 

Mr. SHeripan. There has been a different interpretation ; that is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. I think you refer back to the memorandum 
that Mr. Floete issued on Se ‘pte mber 16, 1953. The report refers to 
that, where that directive stated that the Bimitayon annie d to barracks 
plus messhall; that is correct. In other words, the limitation included 
barracks and mess. However, S« sretary W oat aaa a directive on 
April 16, 1954, Directive No. 4270.2, and that covered barracks only. 

This question that was raised in the investigating group’s check of 
our activilies has been clarified by a memorandum issued recently 
which states that the limitation is on barracks only. 
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As you are aware, the Army, in order to keep their company in- 
tegrity, referred to ‘puild their barracks with mess. The Air Force 
and the Navy operated on a different basis. 

The presentation of the projects to the congressional committees, 
in some cases, were barracks only, and barracks with mess in other 
cases. 

Mr. SHerparp. Let me ask you at that point, as long as we are 
talking about a discrepancy, irrespective of who likes who or what, 
what is the reason for the line of demarcation between the procedure? 
If it is acceptable in one category, why would it not obviously be 
ees in another? 

} Mr. SHermpan. There is a difference of about $350 per man. 

* Mr. Suepparp. When you take that in total manpower that is 
ata that resolves itself into a sizable figure, does it not? 

Mr. SHeripan. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you explain to the committee why it is that 
there is the differential? What is the premise? 

Mr. SuHeripan. I would like to get the detailed background ex- 
plained by Mr. Fore. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Call any witness you would to explain from those 
who are available. 

Mr. SHeripan. This is Allen W. Fore, Chief of the Project Division 
of Mr. Bryant’s office. 

The question is on interpretation of the paragraph. 

Mr. Bryant. Why the difference? 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Witness, have you got the question as I 
propounded it in your mind? If you have not, let the reporter read 
it back to you. 

Mr. Fore. Thank you very much. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Forz. Mr. Chairman, initially, the Army desired to have com- 
pany integrity, and have their messes with their barracks, so that the 
men could live and eat and mess together and a cook in a company 
could train in his own messhall and a company would be able to 
operate as a unit and train and have its flexibility on that basis. 

That, I believe, sir, is the basis for the Army’s desire. 

Mr. SuepparpD. In accomplishing the end result as of the premise 
that they advanced for that operation—call it company integrity if 
you may—it resolves itself into $1,700 per man cost factor. Now, go 
ahead and tell me why it is that when you move into the Air Force, 
you have a different operation where the cost factor—I assume—is 
$2,000-plus to accomplish the same end, only by separation as against 
the consolidation. 

Mr. Fors. Well, sir, in response to your question, I can only say 
that the Air Force has always desired to have battalion-size or squad- 
ron-size, as for the Air Force, and their mess involves a mess of 800 
men. They always build them separate, in a large building. 
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Mr. Suzpparp. Am I to interpret from your response that, because 
of the amount of bodies involved in the Air Force function, and their 
desire, as against that of the Army, that they have to have a separa- 
tion? Is that a conclusion that I can reach, or should reach? 
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Mr. Fore. They do not have to, but they have always desired to 
and felt that it was the most economical and suitable way for them 
to operate, and the Air Force has built historically only a very, very 
few messes and barracks joined together. 

Mr. SHxpparp. Am I to conclude from your response that irrespec- 
tive of the difference in man-cost—$1,700 against $2,000 or $2,000- 
plus—that that can be amortized over a period of time so a net profit 
would result in the operation of the services who prefer the different 
procedure than that of the Army? 

Mr. Forr. No, Mr. Chairman. I do not wish to convey that 
impression at all. 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, to get back to the cause-and-effect 
premise, the operation by and between the Army and the Navy by 
the segregation is more costly in the final analysis? 

Mr. Fors. Well, yes, sir. I would say that to spend the full 
$1,700 for barracks and then an additional amount for mess, whereas 
you build the other two for the total $1,700 amount; obviously the 
former, sir, is more expensive, and I do not believe that it would 
amortize out over a period of years merely because of greater efficiency. 

However, operationally and efficiently; the Air Force has always 
preferred the larger type mess and still do. Economically I do not 
believe so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am a bit confused when you say “efficiently.” 
Efficiently for what purpose? Where does the efficiency apply? 

Mr. Forr. Because you are feeding a larger group, sir, and you do 
not have repetitive kitchens, whereas you have one large one. 

Mr. SHepparD. Does the same general principle of justification 
apply to the Navy, whom I understand prefers theirs separated? 

Mr. Fors. In my opinion, yes, sir. 1 believe that that is the Navy 
viewpoint. 


LIMITATION ON CAPEHART HOUSING COSTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. A staff report in commenting on the design of 
houses being built under the dollar limitation permitted for Capehart- 
type houses indirectly reiterates the often-heard criticism of the 
military, that they will spend every dollar that they personally can. 
The interpretation of the dollar ceiling on Capehart housing seems to 
be that the dollar limitation is also a floor as well as a ceiling, and that 
the services are expected to spend the same amount in low-cost areas 
dollarwise as they spend in high-cost areas. 

In other words, get the most house possible under the limitation, 
even in the low-cost area. The service people in high-cost areas 
complain about their housing not being quite as elaborate, or up to 
the standard of that provided for service people in the low-cost areas, 
and, accordingly, a further request is made for an increase in the cost 
limitation ceiling. 

Is it almost impossible for Congress to impose a limitation that can 
be applied in both the low-cost and the high-cost areas equitably? 
Therefore, it becomes an administrative problem to keep the facilities 
provided under the limitation imposed by Congress on a fairly even 
basis between areas. 

Are you making any attempt to control this tendency to use the 
ceiling-cost limitations as a floor as well as a ceiling? Is there any- 
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thing that the Congress can do in connection with the military-con- 
struction appropriation bill to assist you in doing a better job in this 
area? 

That is rather a long question, but if you want any portion of it 
repeated, I would be very happy to do that. 

Mr. SHeripan. I think the answer on that is in the record—of the 
average cost of the Capehart construction to date, Mr. Chairman. 
It is $15,200 a unit, including about—I will verify these figures—I 
think about $428, so that it is obvious that the housing has not been 
built up to the $16,500 throughout the country. In some eases it is 
going much lower. 
AREA VARIATIONS IN 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 





Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, can you tell me at this time what 
is the geographical cost factor differential petween, hypothetically, 
one area of the continental United States versus that of another? 

Mr. Suermpan. You want to pin this down to housing? 

Mr. SHepparp. At the moment, although it would be applicable to 
other construction, where there was a cost-factor ceiling in square 
footage involved. 

Mr. Sueriwan. I think General Shuler might be able to give you 
an answer to that. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. You also have Admiral Meade here in 
charge of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Ido not care which witness 
answers. 

Admiral Mrapr. If I may answer for the Navy, our figures show 
a variation from a high of 1.2 to a low of 0.87. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What is the experience of the Army? 

General Sauter. The Army’s experience is from a low of 0.85 to a 
high of 1.15. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would that mean when we reduced it to 
dollars, geographically speaking, and using your own figures of 
percentages here, and hypothetically, | am allocating $100,000 to 
construct a unit, whether it is a house or garage or whatnot. I have 
that $100,000 to work with, and it is to cover the entire United States. 

What will that mean in the low-cost factor in getting what I want 
to get, as compared with what I can get in the high-cost factor? 

Mr. Suerripan. | think what you would like, if I may try to offer 
this, Mr. Chairman, is a comparison between the house in the high- 
cost area and a house in the low-cost area. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHertpan. We will furnish it. I do not have it available. 

Mr. Bryant. Roughly, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be on the 
order of—taking a $10,000 low-cost house, it would cost $13,300, 
roughly, in the higher cost area, on the basis of the comparison of 
experience that has just been given you by the military witnesses. 

Mr. SHepparpD. The low was what? 

Mr. Bryant. A low of $10,000 and a high of $13,300. 

Mr. SHepparp. So that means that under the present procedures, 
that in certain geographical areas you are going to have to take out 
of the building, to wit, a house in this instance, the differential between 
10 and 3 insofar as comparability of structure is concerned; is that 
correct? 
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Mr. Bryant. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you gentlemen from the engineering aspect of 
this subject have any different conclusion from that? 

General Giiu. I would like to contribute a word. When comparing 
houses in the northern zone and houses in the southern zone, there 
are several other factors that contribute to this differential: depth of 
foundations, need of basements in the northern zones, the need for 
larger heating systems, the need for greater insulation. However, 
and fr equently in the southern zone, we can get up to the full size of 
the house without these facilities, but with equal living accommoda- 
tions at a much less cost than we can up North. 

I think this difference of cost of construction is only a small part 
of the equation that we are talking about right now. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is maybe a small part, but rather a major con- 
sideration, is it not, in accomplishing the differential of quarters in 
geographical A as against quarters in geographical B? 

General Git. It is a contributing factor. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you are set with a dollar limitation in the proce- 
dure you are presently discussing, somewhere along the road somebody 
is going to have better quarters than they are in another geographical 
area, because of the limit of dollars. Is that correct or incorrect? 

General Gitt. That is generally correct, I would say. 

Mr. SHepparp. Wait a minute; let us not generalize. Is it or is it 
not? Constructionwise, you either spend the money or do not to 
accomplish the same end. You have just referred to additional 
footings and various and sundry other construction requirements in 
certain geographical areas that are more extensive, and also more 
expensive than they are in geographical B. 

If you still have that dollar limitation, what is going to happen to 
you when it comes to the end result of your building i in one area versus 
that of another area? 

General Git. Generally speaking, you will be better able to get a 
better house in the South, but there are limitations in the South, which 
is limited by law, or at least we are practicing the limit, so there is a 
certain maximum in certain low-cost southern areas where you cannot 
succeed and cannot make the house much better anyway. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, let us assume that in a certain geo- 
graphical area you could build a house or a building for less than your 
established figure. Under the law and availability of funds, as you 
have them at present, can you take from that area cost factor any 
profits or savings you may make, as it were, and apply them to the 
higher-cost area? 

General Git. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under existing law, however, you go, and whatever 
the contributing factors may be, you will have a better establishment 
in geographical A than in B. 

General Gruu. Yes. When geographical A is naught, and because 
your factor wel to be reduced because of these high-cost factors, I 
would say “Yes.” 

Mr. SuHepparp. North or South, A or B, the end result is the same; 
is it not? 

General Giuu. Yes, sir. 
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PROPOSED METHODS FOR PROVIDING COMPARABLE HOUSING 
AND LOW COST AREAS 


IN HIGH 







Mr. Suepparp. I think the question requested a further response 
from you gentlemen, and that is, do you have any suggestion at the 
moment wherein that difficulty could be resolved on a more equitable 
basis, meaning that quarters were built more comparable with another 
area? What suggestion do you have in that field? 

General Sauter. My name is General Shuler, Mr. Chairman. 

My suggestion, sir, would be, speaking about the Capehart housing, 
to have a continental United States average of $16,500, instead of a 
mortgage package average for each contract. If you have that, sir, 
then you can build a reasonable house in the high-cost area, and you 
can hold your cost down in the low-cost area, and get somewhat an 
equal house, and average out $16,500 across the program. 

The way it is now, Mr. Chairman, in the Army we are getting a 
house in the low-cost areas that we think is a reasonable house, and 
in the high-cost areas we are not. We are not getting any additives 
on the contract; we are having to leave things off the houses to get 
under the $16,500 average limit, and I would like to further say that, 
if we take out various fees and costs involved in Capehart housing, we 
do not have $16,500 average for the house, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. What do you have? 

General SHuter. We have closer to a little over $15,000 for the 
actual house, and if you compare that with the limitations on appro- 
priated fund housing, which has been averaging—let us take fiscal 
year 1956; it averaged $16,100 a house, with utilities—the entire 
program. 

Now, that included, sir, from noncommissioned officers through 
generals. It is obvious to me, sir, that if we are only going to be 
able to spend $15,000 average per house in the Capehart program, we 
cannot compare with the appropriated fund limitations, and therefore, 
in some of these high-cost areas we can only build for the lower 
grades. 

The minute we put in a lot of colonels and lieutenant colonels, whose 
houses cost more, we approach the $16,500 and we are cut off, so we 
have a problem here of being tied down by each mortgage package 
at each station to $16,500 average. If you do that in the South you 
have your problem there, within the 16.5. You go up in the North 
where maybe it is higher cost, and you have a very different problem, 
sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, your situation as it presently 
prevails in the Capehart is a repetition of the limitations that prevailed 
when you built Wherry. In some places you got some pretty good 
houses and in some cases you got bird cages. 

General Suuter. That is essentially correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The only redress that you have to offer is the 
suggestion that you have just made, in order to have a comparability 
of the structural requirements for the military? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. I feel that that is the only thing I can 
think of, after being in this program for almost 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Knowing the difficulties that we encounter—being 
human as we are—we always like to get the best we can get. If we 
went into the law of averages, I wonder what would happen in adjudi- 
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cation for a level-off process as against here, where it is a little better 
than it was over there. 

What control factor would you apply to that? 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, of course, the Department of De- 
fense in the entire construction program, as you know, sir, has the 
responsibility for standardizing plans and for seeing that we do not 
do the thing that the chairman fears might be done. I would assume 
that the Department of Defense would certainly put controls on the 
low-cost areas, to see that we had enough money to average out in the 
high-cost areas, and also, as I understand the Capehart Act, we could 
not go above the same statutory limits for square footage tbat are in 
the appropriated fund laws. "Weenedeie. J I do not feel, sir, that that 
would obtain; that that malpractice would obtain. 

Mr. SuppparD. Have you ever thought of the possible regionaliza- 
tion of this situation within a certain geographical area where your 
cost factors are standard? 

General Sauter. I believe that might be an alternate solution, sir, 
to divide the continental United States into cost factor areas and set 
a different Capehart mortgage package average limit for each of the 
areas, although I think that might be somewhat difficult to administer. 
That is an alternate solution. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would be difficult to administer with this reserva- 
tion that there was established, of course, by law, certain regions. 
We have a precedent for that in our land-bank operations and various 
and sundry other functions of the Government. That has been in 
effect, as I understand it, for a good many years, in those fields. 


NEED FOR HIGHER COST LIMITATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, would you permit an interruption? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you were to follow that course, would it not be the 
attitude of the services that the present limit would be what you would 
use in the low-cost region and they would be back to raise the limits 
proportionately for all the others? That has been my experience with 
the services. 

General SuuteEr. I will restate one statement I have already made, 
and that is that only in the low-cost areas are we getting what I 
consider a comparable house to the appropriated-fund type limitation. 
We are not getting that in the high-cost areas, and I would recommend 
that if we do go to a regional-type limit, you would have to raise the 
average limit for the very high-cost areas. Otherwise, you would not 
get a suitable house, sir. I mean you could not get the space and you 
could not get the quality of the house. 

Mr. Wuirten. If the chairman will permit one more question: 
What you are really requesting is more money for certain areas? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. In other words, if it costs hypo- 
thetically $15,000 to build your requirement in the State of Tennessee, 
and you go to the upper peninsula of Michigan or some other gro- 
graphical area of comparable character, it is going to cost you $18,500 
to possibly $19,000 to get the same thing. 

General Sauter. A good example, sir, is in Alaska, where the cost 
index is about 2.2 to 1. Obviously we could not build a house in 
Alaska for the continental United States limitation. 
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Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

I am perfectly frank to admit that I have spent considerable 
time reading the Morse report which I consider a very intelligent 
composition, but when we get all done on this report the final para- 
graph states that the only solution available from their conclusions 
was based upon the regional concept. 

Mr. Forr. You can apply that same problem to any statutory 
limit. You have one statutory limit and obviously the same thing 
happens on barracks as family housing. 

Mr. SuHepparD. It happens in any construction field, barracks, 
housing, or whatnot. You have those differentials that you have to 
contend with. 


CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


I would like to ask Admiral Meade this question: Just where do you 
find yourself on the so-called contingency aspect of this appropriation 
to pick up this slack, if there is any possibility of picking up the slack? 

Admiral Mrapr. In respect to military construction? 

Mr. Suepparp. In building a comparable building, irrespective of 
what the building may be. 

Admiral Mrapr. We allow for a 10 percent contingency in our 
estimates, with that as a top limitation, of course. There are some 
projects where the bids run over our estimates. There are many 
more that run under thanrun over. On the average, we find ourselves 
running about 3 percent inside our estimates, but | would say perhaps 
25 percent of the items run over the top limitation when the bids 
come in. You never know the price of a construction job until the 
bids come in. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is true. However, you do have a pretty 
good general idea by keeping abreast of the cost factors involved in 
the construction requirement, because of your reporting system within 
the Department; do you not? 

Admiral Mrape. Yes, sir. 


REGIONAL 





COST LIMITATIONS 


May I also comment on the general testimony and say, sir, that I 
believe that the Navy would find itself heartily in support of every- 
thing that was said. If it comes to a regional plan, am | correct in 
assuming that there would also be an average rather than a top limita- 
tion? 

Mr. SuHepparD. No; the regional plan would be adjusted within 
the cost factors in the region. 

Admiral Mrape. I would point out that in California, for instance, 
there are wide variations in costs between desert installations and 
seacoast installations. You might have the same problem if you have 
a top limitation even on a regional area, 

Mr. Suepparp. So you feel the regional aspect of it would not be 
as satisfactory as the percentage to which the General addressed 
himself? 

Admiral Mrape. I would say not. 
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CoMMITTEE INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


Mr. SHepparp, At this point in the record, gentlemen, I am going 
to introduce the following report and will ask you gentlemen of the 
military to formulate your answers to them. Perhaps you have all 
of them already formulated and after looking it over you may want 
to make additional comments. That is your privilege. 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. What report is that? 

Mr. SHepparp. This is Military Construction Practices, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Surveys and Investigations Staff, March 1957. 

In order to save the committee’s time and also to expedite your 
appearance here, gentlemen, if you will follow that procedure, I think 
it will be helpful. 

The committee is also extending an invitation to the respective 
branches of the military service to express their views or additional 
comments other than that to be supplied by the Office of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and especially regarding the apportionment pro- 
cedure. That is one thing the committee is vitally interested in. 
We would like to have your comments at the time that report is 
brought back here. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I ask permission to add to that that they 
advise the committee of any corrective action they may take? 

Mr. Suepparb. There is no reason why that might not be done. 

(The material requested follows:) 


A REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON MILITARY CONSTRUC- 
TION PRACTICES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF, MARCH 1957 


SUMMARY AND TABLE oF CONTENTS 


I. Introduction. 
II. Military construction policy and contracting procedures. 
Design criteria and standards of the Department of Defense 
(DOD) 

DOD has developed comprehensive criteria and standards 
covering most of the work involved in military construction. 
They restrict design to basically simple buildings with eco- 
nomical interior finishes. They provide for construction 
which is structurally sound, functionally satisfactory, and 
relatively austere in design and use of materials but adequate 
for the purposes intended. 

1. Type of construction.—The criteria and standards pro- 
vide for structures of a permanent character for a life of 25 
or more years. This, together with well-planned layouts 
and siting, is resulting i in greatly improved facilities. 

Buildings are generally “1 or 2 story (barracks are usually 
3 story), with concrete or structural steel frames, masonry 
block exterior walls, and flat composition roofs. Brick 
facing is used on exterior walls of many buildings and this 
practice is increasing. Windows are ‘steel or aluminum. 
Interior partitions are masonry block or wall board on wood 
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studs and ceilings are usually exposed concrete, although 
there is considerable use of acoustic tile ceilings. Asphalt 
tile is the common floor finish with ceramic tile being used in 
toilets and quarry tile in kitchen areas. Glazed tile 
wainscots are used in toilets and kitchens. 

Recently constructed buildings show a creeping tendency 
away from the concept of austerity and toward more ex- 

ensive construction. This general tendency is illustrated 
by the use of brick facing, aluminum windows, canopies over 
windows, and expanding use of acoustical tile. Specific ex- 
amples of departure from austerity are cited as well as 
instances of waste or use of unnecessary construction features. 
One instance of apparent waste is the excessive clearance 
height of warehouses. The standard height is about 20 feet 

d the space provided thereby is far from being fully utilized 
for storage. Btudy should be given to adjusting the height 
of future warehouses downward to adapt it more economically 
to the materials to be stored. 

2. Current trends of the services toward more expensive con- 
struction.—Although construction has been relatively austere 
in design and quality of materials, there is now a growing 
trend toward a definite departure from this concept. The 
objective is to obtain buildings of more pleasing appearance 
and better quality. 

The Army, through the Chief of Engineers, has engaged 
architect-engineers to develop sketches of various architectural 
treatments for barracks, BOQ’s, post restaurants, guesthouses, 
officers’ open messes, NCO open messes, Army training 
centers, regimental dispensaries, and post exchanges. Im- 
provements intended embrace the use of brick and other 
suitable facing material, picture windows, overhangs at 
eaves and windows, and other desirable design features, The 
division and district engineers of the corps were advised to 
be guided accordingly in developing design for Army struc- 
tures in the category of administrative, housing, community, 
and morale. Such design was stated to be the basic approach 
in preparing single-line drawings in support of justification 
for future projects. 

The Army has included in its proposed budget for 1958 a 
changed barracks layout which considerably differs from its 
previous standard barracks. This layout removes the facili- 
ties for mess, administration, and storage from barracks and 
provides separate buildings therefor. The budget proposes 
an increase in the present limit of cost per man from $1,850 
to $2,550, a 38-percent increase. 

The Air Force has designed officers’ quarters which are 
much more elaborate and expensive in layout and treatment 
than those previously constructed. It also is pressing for 
permission to use dispersed toilets (toilet and shower between 
each two bedrooms) in barracks instead of group toilets. It 
is understood that the Air Force also intends to seek approval, 
in its 1958 program, of air conditioning of quarters for 
personnel, 
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Representatives of the Navy have stated that no appre- 
ciable change in its previous type of construction is con- 
templated. 

If the improvements being sought by the military are 
ultimately approved, it is obvious that the cost of con- 
struction will be greatly increased. 


B. Comparison of Department of Defense (DOD) criteria and 
standards with similar public construction 

In general the permanent facilities being constructed 
favorably compare with similar public construction. Hos- 

itals compare with the better type public ones and ware- 
ent compare with the best type of public warehouses. 
Airfield layouts and pavements are better than public ones. 
Shops, industrial-type buildings, hangars, fire stations, and 
recreational facilities are comparable to similar public con- 
struction. Theaters and chapels are simpler in design and 
types of materials than public ones and post exchanges com- 
pare with the simpler type of commercial stores. Barracks 
approach comparability with dormitories of moderate-cost 
schools and institutions. Housing compares with modest, 
speculative private housing although recent housing is 
steadily improving in quality. 


C. Compliance with established criteria and standards among 
the respective services . 
Established criteria and standards are generally followed 
closely by the three services and are being used comparably 
at comparable locations, with one notable exception, which 
is barracks. 

1. Comparison of barrack construction —The barracks for 
the Air Force provide much better and more expensive quar- 
ters for the men than do the barracks for the Army and Navy. 
The principal differences are: 

(a) Air Force divides its barracks sleeping quarters 
into individual rooms for three men each. The Army 
and Navy barracks have large open rooms as sleeping 
quarters. 

(6) Many Air Force barracks have dispersed toilets 
(a connecting toilet between each two rooms), whereas 
Army and Navy barracks use group toilets. By direc- 
tion of DOD, since fiscal year 1955, Air Force provides 
group toilets. At present time Air Force is pressing 
hard for return to the dispersed toilets. 

(c) Many Air Force barracks, particularly the later 
ones, have brick-veneer facing over masonry blocks. 
The Army and Navy barracks are generally faced with 
masonry blocks. 

(d) Many Air Force barracks have suspended acoustic 
tiled ceilings in the corridors, whereas Army and Navy 
barracks generally have exposed concrete, painted. 

2. Congressional cost limitations on barracks —In 1953 
Congress established the following cost limitation on bar- 
racks: ‘‘$1,700 per man for permanent barracks.”’ On Sep- 
tember 16, 1953, Franklin G. Floete, Assistant Secretary of 
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Defense, Properties, and Installations (ASD, P & I) issued a 
memorandum to the three services (hereinafter referred to 
as the Floete memorandum) establishing policies for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law. This memorandum stated 
“The limitation on barracks are for barracks with mess.” 
This memorandum has not been rescinded in writing nor has 
DOD issued any subsequent interpretation of congressional 
cost limitations. Following the instructions in the Floete 
memorandum, the Army and Navy have, from 1953 to the 
present time, provided barracks building and mess facilities 
within the cost limitations established by law. The Air 
Force followed the instructions in the Floete memorandum 
until April 29, 1955, at which time it began to operate under 
a different interpretation of the law. 
Manner in which Air Force began to operate under an 
interpretation of congressional cost limitation ary to that 
initially established by DOD.—On or about April 29, 1955, the 
Air Force, by virtue of a series of telephone calls among em- 
ployees of the Corps of Engineers, ASD (P & 1), and its own 
personnel, began to operate under the theory that the full 
per man limitation could be spent on the barracks building 
alone. It has so operated to the present time. This gave 
the Air Force an advantage of approximately $350 per man 
over the other services, thus permitting it to provide much 
better and more expensive quarters. 

The propriety of the manner by which the Air Force be- 
gan operating under the above-mentioned interpretation is 
highly questionable. Considerable effort was expended by 
the staff searching for a reasonable explanation but none 
was forthcoming. In fact, information was developed 
which indicated a reluctance on the part of employees of the 
corps, Air Force, and DOD to make this matter generally 
known. Since the Floete memorandum has not been re- 
scinded in writing by DOD, nor have any subsequent in- 
structions been issued, the staff can only conclude that it 
remains the official DOD interpretation of the congressional 
cost limitation. Certainly one should expect that DOD 
would not officially or unofficially condone other than equal 
treatment for the three services. Therefore the staff con- 
cludes that Air Force, with the tacit approval of employees 
within DOD, has violated the intent of the limitation laws. 
Certainly, if DOD’s official interpretation of the laws has 
changed since the issuance of the Floete memorandum, such 
interpretation should have been made available in writing to 
each of the three services and not telephonically by a DOD 
employee to only one of the services, as was the case. 


D. Housing 


1. Capehart housing.—Public Law 345, 84th Congress, 
established the Capehart housing program for construction 
of housing at military installations, setting a limit of $13,500 
average unit cost per project. This housing is to be built 
on Government-owned property, by private contractors 
under competitive bids, and financed with a 100-percent 
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2 FHA mortgage. Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, ap- 

) proved August 7, 1956, increased the limit of average unit 

- cost to $16,500. DOD and the services have issued neces- 

sary directives and instructions to implement this law with 

the result that as of December 31, 1956, 84,905 units of 

Capehart housing had been approved for the services as 
follows: Army, 26957; Navy, 15,578; Air Force, 42,370. 

: Of the above number, 4,999 units are under contract for 

) Army and Air Force; Navy has none under contract. Navy 
had made less progress than the other services and according . 
to Navy personnel the problems involved in obtaining off- 
base land at naval air stations, required to site this housing 
due to the noise of the jet aircraft has been the principal 
reason for the delay. In addition to the 84,905 units 
approved by December 31, 1956, there were approximately 
40,000 units in the process of being approved in the respec- 
tive military departments which, when approved, would 
total approximately 125,000 units or approximately 86 
percent of the 145,000 units DOD hopes to obtain under the 
$2.3 billion mortgage limitation imposed on Capehart housing 
by Congress. 

Present indications are that military installations will 
not recewe comparable housing in various sections of the 
country.—Information obtained from field offices of the corps 
and BuDocks indicates the intent to provide housing costing 
an average of $16,500 per unit throughout the country. 
There were noted only a few exceptions where housing cost- 
ing somewhat less was planned. Examples of this intention 
are cited.. Continuance of planning on this basis will not 
provide comparable housing throughout the country but 
will provide much better housing in low-cost areas than in 
high-cost ones, and will substantially reduce the number of 
units intended to be provided under the funds authorized. 

DOD pronounced two objectives to be achieved under the 
Capehart housing program. They were (1) to obtain a total 
number of units ‘approaching 150,000 (subsequently lowered 
to 145,000 units) which would necessitate a substantial part 
of the program to be developed at costs reasonably related to 
the previous ceiling of $13,500 per unit, and (2) to achieve 
comparable housing throughout the country. 

DOD is establishing certain procedures through which it 
proposes to exercise “controls over the housing and thus 
achieve its stated objectives. The efficacy of the proposed 
controls is doubtful and the staff believes the two stated 
objectives should be strongly reiterated and supplemented 
with such specific instructions as will assure their achieve- | 
ment. 

3. Wherry Act housing.—Public Law 345 which established 
the Capehart housing program also provided for the permis- 
sive acquisition by the military of Wherry Act housing 4 
where needed at the military installations. Public Law 1020, 1 
84th Congress, approved August 7, 1956, made it mandatory 
for the military de :partments to acquire the Wherry housing i 
where Capehart housing was being built. DOD and the 
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military departments have issued directives and instructions 
relative to the implementation of this law. DOD policy in 
this matter is that all Wherry housing so acquired shall be 
assigned as public quarters with exceptions to be approved 
by the Secretaries of the military departments. This 
exception is to be changed to require the approval of the 
ASD (P & I). The exception mentioned will involve 
quarters which are not considered as up to standard for 
public quarters and which will be considered as rental 
quarters. 

As of December 31, 1956, there were 83,563 Wherry hous- 
ing units located at military installations as follows: Army, 
21,621; Navy, 24,375; Air Force, 37,567. As of January 31, 
1957, there were 30,335 Wherry units in the mandatory cate- 
gory at 50 military installations where 29,500 Capehart units 
had been approved. Of these 30,335 Wherry units Army 
had 12,749, Navy had 7,576, and Air Force had 10,010. 
Army and Navy are taking the preliminary steps necessary 
toward the acquisition of the mandatory Wherry units and 
are likewise proceeding toward the acquisition of one or two 
a meal projects. Air Force states its policy is to acquire 

oth mandatory and permissive Wherry units where it would 
not be against the best interests of the Government and are 
taking steps to implement this policy. All three services 
consider Wherry housing inadequate as to size. As of 
February 15, 1957, no Wherry units had been acquired by 
the services nor had any negotiations been successfully con- 


cluded. 


E. Administration of design and construction contracts 


Administration of design and construction contracts is, in 
general, being conducted in a proper manner except for an 
excessive number of changes during both design and con- 
struction stages. A large number of these changes is un- 
necessary and unjustified and cause waste in money and 
time. 

1. Contract documents, bids, supervision.—The majority of 
design is performed by architect-engineers and drawings and 
specifications are adequate. The established procedure of 
publicly advertising for competitive bids for construction is 
followed and invitations to bid are widely distributed. Ex- 
ceptions to this procedure are relatively few and negotiations 
of construction contracts are authorized only when fully 
justified. Projects are appropriately divided into categories, 
as to size and type of work, to afford opportunities for both 
large and small contractors to bid as well as contractors who 
specialize in particular types of work. Times allowed for 
bidding and for performance of the construction are adequate. 
Competitive bids are being obtained as evidenced by the 
number received and. their closeness in amounts. A good 
quality of work is being obtained from contractors, 

2. Changes during design and construction stages.—The 
major defects in the administration of contracts are the 
causing, or permitting, of an excessive number of changes to 
be made during design and construction. 
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(a) Lost design effort: A large amount of money and 
time is being wasted due to changes in design. Cor- 
rection or improvement is needed in the following four 
basic areas: (1) The functional application, size, type 
of construction, layout, and siting of many projects 
have not been firmly developed by all interested parties 
prior to the issuance of design directives. Expanded 
use of advance planning funds should improve this area. 
(2) Using services request many changes after their 
acceptance of prelimmary drawings. Construction 
agencies should require using services to review more 
thoroughly preliminary drawi ings and should then 
adamantly refuse subsequent changes unless they are 
economically justified. (3) Using services and con- 
struction agencies do not sufficiently review drawings 
and specifications at their final stage. (4) Requests 
from using services and changes in criteria cause lost 
design effort. Construction agencies should deny 
changes initiated by personal preference or whim 
and should not adopt new criteria when design or con- 
struction has progressed to the point where such adop- 
tion is unjustified. 

(6) Extent of lost design effort: General statistics 
and specific examples of lost design effort are cited. 

(c) Changes during construction: Changes made in 
construction contracts after award and during con- 
struction were found to be excessive. Change orders 
were out of control in two corps offices visited. 

3. Excessive addenda issued during bidding period.— 
Excessive numbers of addenda are issued during bidding 

eriods. They are principally caused by inadequate or de- 
ayed review of final drawings and specifications. Some of 
them are long and complex and many are difficult to inter- 
pret or integrate into the drawings and specifications. They 
have the effect of shortening the bid time and the complex 
ones may discourage contractors from bidding. Statistics 
on the number of addenda are cited. 

4. Suggested improvements to administration of contracts.— 
Continued and expanded use of advance planning will in- 
crease improvements in developing firm requirements for 
projects. This, together with definite meetings of minds 
among the architect-engineer, the using service, and the con- 
struction agency at the “preliminary drawing stage; thorough 
review of final drawings; and establishment and execution of 
firm policies against making avoidable or unjustified changes 
during both design and construction, would greatly reduce 
waste of money and time This waste is the chief deficiency 
in the administration of design and construction contracts: 
F. Special Air Material Command (AMC) warehouses 

In excess of $7% million will be required for remedial and 
associated costs in connection with the structural failures of 
the special AMC warehouses. On August 17, 1955, approx- 
imately 4,000 square feet of roof at the special AMC ware- 
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house at the Wilkins Air Force Depot, Shelby, Ohio, 
collapsed. This roof failure followed a series of difficulties 
at other locations where these warehouses had been site- 
adapted from standard plans prepared by an architect-engi- 
neer firm for the office of the Chief of Engineers. At the 
time of the collapse, the program inc luded 22 warehouses 
which had been designed, constructed, or were under con- 
struction at 9 different geographical locations in the United 
States. All construction on warehouses of this type was 
suspended and the Chief of Engineers instituted investiga- 
tions to determine the causes of the failure. As a result of 
these investigations, construction using a modified design 
was resumed by October 14, 1955, and the application of 
remedial measures for completed or partially completed 
warehouses was started by December 15, 1955. 

The investigations generally concluded: (1) Construction 
methods and materials could not be blamed for the failure; 
(2) that the selected design criteria followed normal desig: 
practices as represented by the minimum requirements of 
the national building codes. The various investigations cast 
doubt on the adequacy of the nationally followed “code of the 
American Concrete Institute (ACI). Revisions to this code 
were approved by the ACI on February 21, 1956. 


IIT. Operation and maintenance of heating plants. 





A. Scope of survey 

The staff reviewed the operation of heating plants on 
military establishments to determine if it represented effi- 
cient and economical management. Detailed information 
relating to heating plants was requested from each of the 
three services. One hundred and two military installations 
submitted information on 179 boiler plants which was 
analyzed, studied, and tabulated for evaluation. 


B. Lack of adequate control of costs 


The tabulation showed that much of the information re- 
ceived was incomplete and in some cases incorrect. The 
repeated efforts required to verify or correct the questionable 
information revealed the inadequacy of the administrative 
control presently exercised over the operation of heating 
plants by the Departments of Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

The administrative control over the operation of heating 
plants generally rests with the command headquarters of 
the Army and Air Force and the headquarters of the naval 
districts of the Navy; however, none of the procedures used 
by the three services are designed to indicate the unit cost of 
produce 1,000 pounds of steam (an evaluation unit commonly 
used in commercial and industrial fields) at any particular 
plant without performing some computation. 

The Department of the Army, through the Corps of 
Engineers (corps), does exercise limited control over heating 
plants since it receives copies of operating data and cost 
statements prepared for command headquarters. Thess 
reports show composite totals for all heating plants on the 
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station. While it cannot evaluate the operation of an in- 
dividual plant, the corps stated it can identify questionable 
areas and initiate corrective action if needed. Bureau of 
Yards and Docks (BuDocks) and Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Installations (ACSI) exercise no direct control over the 
operation of heating plants of the Navy and the Air Force, 
this function being left entirely to the command head- 
quarters. 

Considering that the annual heating cost for military 
bases in this country is in excess of $145 million the staff is 
of the opinion that BuDocks and ACSI should institute 
surveillance over this important field, and that the corps 
should strengthen the surveillance it now practices. 

Staff inspection of heating plants 

Visits were made to 50 heating plants: 16 Army, 17 Air 
Force, and 17 Navy. With one exception, Sampson Air 
Force Base, the operations of the heating plants on all the 
bases visited were judged to range from average to very 
good. No conclusion was reached with respect to the effi- 
ciencies attained or the economy realized in plants not 
inspected due to the number of inconsistencies in the infor- 
mation furnished the staff. 

D. Sampson Air Foree Base, Geneva, N. Y. 

The Sampson Air Force Base, now deactivated, was re- 
ported to have experienced considerable trouble in operating 
the heating units after the base was reactivated in 1951. 
The maintenance and repairs requirements were far in excess 
of what are considered normal. Information received from 
numerous sources indicated that the greatest number of 
repairs was required on the small boilers and furnaces in 
barracks-type buildings and on the boilers serving the mess- 
halls, many of which were fired by inexperienced airmen. 
The most common items of repair required on the small 
boilers and furnaces were excessive grate replacement caused 
from improper firing, failure to remove ashes, shaking down 
live coals into the ashpits, and broken sections of boilers and 
boiler explosions caused from failure to keep the proper water 
level. Some instances were reported of small boilers being 
severely damaged when fires were started in them without 
having the inlet and outlet valves open. 

E.. Recommendations 

. That a system, the same for all three services, be 
established that will indicate the unit cost to generate 1,000 
pounds of steam, the evaporation rate, and the plant effi- 
ciency in all central heating and steam generating plants. 
The various component values which make up this informa- 
tion are now available in most cases from the operating logs 
in the plants. Therefore, to meet this recommendation it 
would appear that a simple form could be designed on which 
the pertinent data would be entered and instructions issued 
to submit the completed form periodically to the appropriate 
command headquarters with copies to the corps, ACSI, 
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and BuDocks. It is believed that this recommendation can 
be met with little additional effort or expense since it calls 
for only a rearrangement and analysis of existing data with 
minor provision for development of new information. 

2. This system when uniformly developed by the three 
services will permit comparisons on a similar basis not 
only of plants within a service but also between plants of 
the different services. The Navy issuance of a test form, 
which will gather data on individual plants, indicates that 
it considers the system now in use as not sufficient. These 
comparisons will develop areas of inefficient or improper 
operations of plants and permit prompt corrective action. 


IV. Initiation, preparation, and review of military construction 
programs. 





A. Apportionment procedures 


This phase of the survey revealed that the area most in 
need of corrective action was in connection with the cum- 
bersome and time-consuming system followed in the appor- 
tionment of funds for military construction. The Appro- 
priations Committee previously has recognized this and its 
insistence upon corrective action has borne fruit since under 
date of February 5, 1957, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
wrote the Secretary of Defense authorizing lump-sum appor- 
tionments effective March 1, 1957. This letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget (Bureau) authorizes, in its essentials, 
a plan proposed by Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) [ASD (Comp)] which was forwarded to the Bureau 
for approval during July 1956. The Bureau letter con- 
tained a provision which permits overprograming to the 
extent of 15 percent, which was not initially proposed by 
ASD (Comp). Details of the new apportionment pro- 
cedures are set forth. Discussions by this staff with various 
officials of the military departments revealed they were 
highly pleased with the revised apportionment procedures 
authorized by the Bureau and all felt they would greatly 
facilitate the prompt execution of the military construction 
program. 

Proposed implementing instructions to the services have 
been drafted by DOD, made available to the services for 
comments and meetings are presently being scheduled to 
discuss the new apportionment procedures. DoD proposed 
instructions to the services vary from the Bureau letter in 
only two respects. These variances are considered by the 
staff as minor in nature and will not restrict or hinder the 
principles of the new system of apportionments. 

The nature and extent of reviews afforded apportionment 
requests by DOD were studied by this staff. It was ascer- 
tained that DOD reviews of apportionment requests do not 
consist of a detailed examination of each line item project 
nor is rejustification of each line item required. Detailed 
examination of individual line items by DOD in its appor- 
tionment reviews are made only in the following instances: 
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1. Items carried forward from prior years’ programs are 
reviewed in detail to establish the validity under the current 
military force plans which may differ from the time that the 
requirement of those items was determined. 

2. A detailed review of current year line items is made 
only when force and mission changes have occurred sub- 
sequent to the submittal of the appropriation requests and 
justifications. 

Statistics regarding the length of time taken to process 
apportionment requests by the Services, DOD and the 
Bureau are set forth. 


B. Review of authorization requests by Assistant Secretary of 

Defense (Properties and Installations)—ASD (P.and I.) 

The extent and nature of the reviews afforded authoriza- 

tion requests by ASD (P. and I.) were studied in detail by this 

staff. The type of reviews conducted and an analysis of the 
time required for such reviews are set forth. 


C. Cost estimates presented to appropriations committee 


Information from the services reflects that since the 
advent of advance planning money it has been their aim to 
present cost estimates to Congress based upon preliminary 
plans and specifications to the greatest extent possible and 
that each year more and more of the estimates have been 
formulated on this basis. Extent that cost estimates, which 
will be presented to Congress in support of the fiscal year 
1958 diiiitery construction program within the continental 
United States, will be based on preliminary plans and speci- 
fications developed and lntoageal A sampling was made to 
determine how initial cost estimates compare with actual 
costs. Sampling reflected a number of substantial varia- 
tions, which are illustrated by examples set forth in the report. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on sore by directive dated July 16, 1956, 
requested a study of all phases of military construction with especial 
reference to the following: 


(1) Initiation, preparation, and review of military construction programs deal- 
ing specifically with procedures and practices (including fiscal), the basis for and 
formulation of cost estimates, and the care with which reviews are made at the 
respective levels. A sampling should be made to determine how well initial cost 
estimates compare with the actual project cost; 

(2) Policies and practices followed by the respective services in promoting 
competitive bidding; 

(3) A general check for any malpractices or evidence of waste in carrying out 
the military construction program; 

(4) A review of established standards governing similar type construction, and 
determination as to extent of compliance or noncompliance, with those standards, 
as between the Services and as between comparable locations; and 

(5) A review of construction standards and a comparison of such standards 
with other but similar public construction to determine extent, if any, of 
unnecessary construction features. 

(6) A review of waste in Department of Defense maintenance and operations 
with particular attention to heating plants and parts thereof. 


This survey entailed a study of military construction within the 
continental limits of the United States. The report includes a review 
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of the policies and practices of the Department of Defense (DOD) and 
the respective military departments regarding the initiation and 
preparation of military construction programs prior to their present- 
ment to the Congress for authorizations and appropriations and the 
subsequent execution of the programs. In addition, inquiries and 
analyses were made regarding maintenance and operating costs of 
heating plants provided under the military construction programs. 

Generally, this survey may be divided into three parts. One phase 
concerns the actual execution of funded military construction pro- 
grams into finished and usable facilities. This includes a review of 
design criteria and standards promulgated by DOD, a comperison of 
these with similar public construction and the extent of compliance 
with such criteria and standards among the three services. The 
policies and practices followed in the administration of design and 
construction contracts were reviewed and evaluated. Interviews and 
discussions were had with personnel charged with the responsibility 
for the administration of the programs. In furtherance of this part 
of the study, staff members inspected construction in various stages 
of completion at 59 installations of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force located in the States of Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Marvland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, South Carolina, Texas, and Washington. In addition several 
construction contractors and architect-engineers (A—E’s) located 
throughout the United States were interviewed for their comments 
regarding criteria and standards of the facilities being provided the 
military. 

The second phase consists of a review of maintenance and operating 
costs of heating plants at military installations. Statistical and 
technical data were accumulated through the use of questionnaires 
received from 102 military establishments of the three services. In 
addition to an analysis and evaluation of this data, staff members 
conducted physical inspection of 50 heating plants at 29 different 
milité ary installations in Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

The third phase includes a step-by-step study of the procedures 
and practices followed concerning the planning, authorizations, ap- 
propriations, apportionments, and allocations of funds for military 
construction. This phase included interviews, discussions, and exami- 
nation of records at all levels of the military having responsibilities in 
this area. 
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DOD, within the past 3 or 4 years, developed and issued compre- 
hensive criteria and standards covering most of the work involved in 
military construction. The criteria and standards represent thorough 
and intensive studies of basic facility needs and the proper designs and 
materials to satisfy these needs. The designs are restricted to basically 
simple buildings with conservative floor, space and ceiling heights, 
and economic structural materials. The criteria for interior finishes 
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are generally the most economical types of materials. However, 
considerable latitude is permitted the services in designs based on the 
use of these materials. In some instances, private architect-engineer 
firms or specially qualified consultants were employed in developing 
dertain criteria and standards. 

The criteria and standards cover a wide variety of types of structures 
and installations such as: Administration buildings, hospitals, bar- 
racks, bachelor officer quarters (BOQ’s), eo clubs, theaters, 
gymnasiums, housing, ws sooner shops, hangars, fire stations, air- 
fields, fueling facilities, utilities, ete. They dsiide for construction 
which is structurally sound, functionally satisfactory, and relatively 
austere in design and use of materials, although adequate for the 
purpose intended. 

DOD has made important strides in establishing good criteria and 
in standardizing military construction. 


1. TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


The criteria and standards provide for structures of a permanent 
character for a life of 25 or more years. This concept of permanency, 
together with the well- -ple inned layouts and siting of buildings and 
facilities, has resulted in the military bases assuming an entirely 
different appearance from the more or less haphazard layouts and the 
poor qualities of the temporary frame buildings of World Wars J and II 
eras. This new appearance, together with the use of criteria and 
standards and the increased use of advance master planning for ro 
overall base or installation, is resulting in greatly improved facilities 
for the military. 

A general overall picture of the principal type of construc — used 
is given below. There are some variations In diffe ‘rent type buildings 
but in the main the described pattern is followed. 

The buildings are usually of 1- or 2-story structures (barracks are 
generally 3 stories), with concrete frames and floors, masonry block 
exterior walls, and flat composition roofs. Structural steel frames, im 
lieu of concrete frames, are often used in hangars, shops, and similar 
type buildings. Brick facing (brick veneer with masonry block 
backup) is used on exterior walls of many of the buildings. This 
practice is becoming more general. Windows are usually steel 
although there is increasing use of aluminum, 

Interior partitions are masonry block or wall! mane on wood studs 
while ceilings are generally exposed concrete which na s been painted. 
In some instances plaster is used on walls and ceilings and acoustic 
tile ceilings are found in office spaces, cafeter las, clubs, post exchanges, 
corridors, and technical spaces. Asphalt tile is a common floor finish ; 
however, ceramic tile floors are used in toilets and quarry tile floors are 
used in kitchen areas. Glazed tile wainscots are inst alled in toilets 
and kitchens. Doors are usually the hollow cored, veneered type. 

The criteria and standards were developed along relatively austere 
lines and design and construction have followed the concept of aus- 
terity for the past few vears. However, the staff noted in recently 
constructed buildings a creeping tendency toward the increased use of 
higher quality and costlier materials and of refinements or architec- 
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tural treatments in many of the structures. General examples of this 

growing departure from the relatively austere concept are as follows 

Brick facing: At several bases, brick, instead of concrete masonry 
blocks, is currently being used for faci ing of exterior walls of barracks, 
bachelor officers’ quarters, administration buildings, and other types 
of structures. The corps estimates that brick-faced walls currently 
cost about $1.37 per square foot of wall area more than a masonry 
block wall. A typical airmen’s dormitory for 200 men has about 
8,403 square feet of exterior wall area and brick faced walls on such a 
building cost about $11,500 more than masonry block walls. 

Aluminum windows: Extensive use is being made of aluminum 
instead of steel windows. ‘The corps estimates aluminum windows 
cost about $1.10 per square foot more than steel windows and the 
extra cost thereof for a typical airmen’s dormitory for 200 men would 
be about $4,396. 

Canopies over windows: Many of the barracks and bachelor officers’ 
quarters are being provided with concrete canopies over the windows. 
These are continuous concrete slabs projecting out from the walls 
about 2 or 3 feet and are primarily used to provide some relief from 
the sun although they also provide some architectural treatment to 
the otherwise plain wall surfaces. The corps estimates these canopies 
cost about $2.75 per lineal foot or about $6,476 for a typical Army 
barracks for 326 men. 

Acoustical tile: There is a voluminous quantity of acoustic tile 
being used, either pasted directly to ceilings or installed on suspended 
ceilings. In addition to its use in clubs, cafeterias, and post exchanges, 
it is used generously in office or administrative space in various build- 
ings. It is commonly used on suspended ceilings in corridors of Air 
Force barracks or dormitories. The cost of this tile ranges from 
about 35 to 60 cents per square foot, depending upon the type used 
and whether it is pasted on or suspended from ceilings. Most of the 
tile used is of the cheaper grade. 

Fireplaces and wood floors in clubs: Many of the clubs are provided 
with brick fireplaces and chimneys, the cost of which ranges up to 
$1,500. In some clubs, the dance-floor areas have maple rather than 
asphalt tile floors. Maple floor on sleepers set in mastic over concrete 
costs about 75 cents per square foot more than asphalt tile. 

It can readily be seen that continued and expanded use of the above 
types of materials will greatly increase construction costs. 

Air Force barracks: The Air Force barracks have further departed 
from austerity by providing separate rooms for each 3-man group, 
and many of them have a connecting toilet and shower between every 
2 rooms. (By direction of DOD, present designs provide group floor 
toilets and showers.) They have masonry block partitions and many 
have acoustic tiled suspended ceilings in the corridors, and the more 
recent barracks usually have brick-faced exterior walls. The Army 
and Navy barracks do not have the above features and are con- 

structed on an austere basis. More details on this contrast between 
barracks are described in a later section of this report. 

Some specific examples of departure from austerity, noted by the 
staff, are described below: 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: The construction 
contract for the base hospital was modified during December 1954, to 
substitute rubber tile for the specified asphalt tile flooring at an extra 
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cost of about $22,000. Although rubber tile is admittedly superior 
to asphalt tile, the latter is commonly used in hospitals and the extra 
expense involved in this case is not justifiable. 

Treasure Island, Calif., naval base: Five 3-story enlisted men’s 
barracks are presently being constructed with ceiling heights of 11 
feet 4 inches. A height of 10 feet is sufficient and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks (BuDocks) subsequently issued instructions that ceilings 
in barracks are not to exceed 10 feet. A considerable expense was 
involved by the higher ceilings due to increased wall and partition 
heights and extra lengths of vertical piping. Ceramic tile wainscots 
were installed on all interior concrete block walls of the barracks except 
in stair wells and storage rooms. An examination of job records 
revealed that the tile cost $1.86 per square foot. Based on this a total 
cost of about $50,000 for the 5 barracks was involved. Resident 
Navy personnel agreed that it was not possible to justify the use of 
this tile, except in toilets, by savings in maintenance. BuDocks has 
subsequently issued instructions that the use of tile w ainscots, except 
in toilets, is to be discontinued. 

Naval hospital, San Diego, Calif.: The new 460-man corpsmen’s 
barracks at the naval hospital which are presently under construction 
were designed with brick exterior walls. At the request of Bureau of 
Medicine, BuDocks instructed its district public works office (DPWO) 
to have stucco applied to the exterior brick to provide an appearance 
which would harmonize with existing buildings. The DPWO stated 
to BuDocks that brick was chosen as a structural material to achieve 
sufficient economy to bring the cost of the building within available 
funds and that the exposed brick walls would harmonize with almost 
any other type of finish. However, BuDocks approved the use of 
stucco applied to the brick and this was estimated to cost $11,200 
extra. 

William Beaumont Army Hospital, El Paso, Tex.: In the 263-man 
barracks at the Army hospital which was completed in 1956, there 
was installed a 36 inch high glazed tile wainscot in all hallways and 
the stair well walls were completely covered with glazed tile. The 
architect for this building stated that complete tile in the stair wells 
was absolutely unnecessary but that he was told to include it in his 
design. He indicated that tile in halls had some justification from 
economy of maintenance. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex.: The operations tower com- 
pleted during 1955 is 80 feet high and consists structurally of a steel 
framework enclosed with masonry blocks. The use of corrugated 
asbestos or steel siding in lieu of masonry blocks would have been 
much less costly. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: The ballroom and 
lounge in the airmen’s club which was completed in June 1956 have 
ceiling heights averaging about 21 feet. This height is excessive and 
the additional wall areas involved caused unnecessary expense. 

Albuquerque district of Corps of Engineers: In the area covered by 
this office the annual rainfall is very low. For example, at Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., it averages about 5 inches. In this dry area the staff 
noted that buildings under construction were being provided with 
aluminum gutters and downspouts while buildings constructed in 
previous years had not been so provided. It was found that these 
items were added to recent buildings for the Air Force in accordance 
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with a Corps of Engineers directive to the effect that all buildings over 
15 feet in height for Air Force construction are to be equipped with 
gutters and downspouts. 

There appears little, if any, justification for downspouts and gutters 
on buildings in areas of very low annual rainfall. They cost about 
$1.50 per lineal foot, installed. 

Fort Benning, Columbus, Ga.: The boiler house for the new hos- 
pital, presently under construction, is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion with 8-inch concrete walls extending 42 feet above the floor level. 
The exterior concrete has a rubbed finish to match the finish of the 
hospital and the boilerhouse is monumental in character. It is at 
least 16 feet higher than necessary for housing the boilers and their 
accessories. As this building is 93 feet long ard 55 feet wide, the 
excess heighc represents a very considerable amouat of money. The 
Savannah discrict of the Corps agreed that the building was over- 
designed. 

Warner-Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.: At this base two Air 
Material Command (AMC) warehouses with a total floor area of 
about 133,000 square yards had been completed in July 1955. The 
concrete floors had a burnished finish which gave them a high polish. 
This finish not only appeared unnecessary in a warehouse but the 
slippery surface is a hazard to personnel and a detriment to the trac- 
tion of lift trucks and other motorized equipment. It is also an 
expensive finish as evidenced by estimates from the Savannah dis- 
trict of the corps of 24 cents per square yard for burnished finish as 
opposed to 13 cents per square yard for an ordinary trowel finish. 
Based on this estimate the excess cost for burnishing the floors of 
the two warehouses was about $14,600. The staff was advised by 
the Savannah district the requirement for burnishing of warehouse 
floors had been discontinued subsequent to the time of the contracts 
for these two warehouses. 

Warehouses: In its field inspections the staff observed that the 
storage clearance height in standard warehouses was far from being 
utilized. Of the many warehouses visited, only at 2 bases was 


storage being installed to the height provided, which is about 20 feet. 
This height has been provided at great expense but a large percentage 
of the storage space was being wasted. The vertical use of storage 
space depends to a large degree upon the weight, type, and character- 
istics of the materials stored. In many cases these materials do not 
lend themselves to high stacking and study should be given to adjust 
clearance heights downward to more economical heights and to prop- 
erly adapt them to the materials to be stored. Some bays of the 
warehouse could remain high and others could be made lower as 
required for the different types or categories of storage materials for 
the particular base. 

The above-cited individual examples not only illustrate departure 
from austerity but also describe instances of waste or the use of un- 
necessary construction features. 
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4. 





CURRENT TRENDS OF THE 





SERVICES TOWARD MORE EXPENSIVE CONSTRUCTION 





Although the military construction inspected by the staff has been 
relatively austere in design and quality of materials, with the type of 
exceptions noted above, there is now a growing trend toward a definite 
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departure from this concept. The objective is to obtain buildings of 
more ‘pleasing appearance and constructed with materials of better 
quality. 

The proposed budgets for military construction for the three serv- 
ices for fiscal year 1958 had not been completed; therefore, the staff 
was unable to review them. However, general inquiries were made of 
the services concerning their proposed types of construction for 1958 
and such information as was obtained is discussed hereinafter. 

(a) Trend of construction for the Army: The Corps of Engineers, 
with the approval of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and 
DOD, issued a letter on January 5, 1956, to its field offices on the 
subject Improved Design for Permanent Type Army Structures. 
This letter is quoted below: 


1. The cost limitations imposed by Congress and the design limitations imposed 
by the Department of Defense have dictated the austere criteria used heretofore in 
the development of standard designs prepared in the Office of the Chief of Engineers 
for permanent-type Army structures. Similarly, these limitations have been 
reflected in directives authorizing the developmensé of nonstandard designs by field 
agencies. Strict compliance with these limitations has resulted in understandable 
criticism from using services, Army commands, and laymen concerning the un- 
pleasing appearance of the structures being ere ected at Army installations. 

In an effort to improve this condition, requests have been submitted to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and the Department of Defense for relief 
from cost limitations to a degree that will permit improving the appearance and 
quality of the structures. Efforts of the Chief of Engineers in this endeavor, 
thus far directed principally at barracks and bachelor officer quarters, are being 
completely supported by higher echelons of the Army. It is anticipated that 
some relief will be granted, but the extent dollarwise cannot be determined at 
this time. 

3. In furtherance of this aim, the Chief of Engineers has engaged various 
architect-engineer firms for the development by means of sketch drawings of 
various architectural treatments for barracks, bachelor officer quarters, post 
restaurants, guest houses, officer’s open messes, noncommissioned officers’ open 
messes, Army training centers, regimental dispensaries, and post exchanges. In 
general, the latitude extended to architect-engineers embraces the use of brick 
and other suitable facing materials to provide a more pleasing exterior appearance, 
use of picture windows where suitable, overhangs at eaves and windows, archi- 
tectural treatment of the main entrance, and other desirable design features. 
The basic concept in selecting these and similar improvements is to achieve 
pleasing appearance with due consideration to economy of design and without 
resort to purely decorative features. Prints of the completed improved designs 
will be furnished field agencies as being indicative of the desired improved appear- 
ance and quality. 

4. In implementation of this goal, division and district engineers will be guided 
in the fiscal year 1956 and subsequent programs by the policy outlined in the 
preceding paragraph in developing designs for Army structures that fall within 
the category of administrative, housing, community, morale, and structures of 
this type. The measures proposed herein will not apply to shops, warehouses 
and similar types of industrial structures. This policy is applicable to OCE 
standard designs that require site adaptation and to nonstandard designs pre- 
pared in field agencies. Exposure of the structural frame, to which particular 
objection has been voiced, should be generally avoided in the types of structures 
discussed. Funds and floor areas authorized by current design directives may 
not be exceeded to accomplish the above. 

5. Improvements in exterior appearance and quality of materials will be the 
basic design approach in the preparation of single line drawings submitted in 
support of justification for future MCA projects. Estimated costs furnished the 
using service for use in the preparation and submission of ENG form 68—-C will 
reflect these improvements. 


The staff also learned that as part of its proposed improvements in 
design the Army has included in its 1958 budget a greatly changed 
barracks layout. This layout removes the facilities for mess, adminis- 
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tration and storage from the barracks and provides separate buildings 
therefor. The budget proposes limits of cost for these buildings as 


follows 

Per man 
MARONE ociwiosessenbodulsutooweaubitewi bed nce. goes Jasest 2 $1,880 
a ele re nee daw i AE tl eae de ke tol 450 
Administration and Ne a 250 





WOM SI 9. DHEA Sh UL er che ede 2 2, 550 


This total of $2,550 is $700 or about 38 percent more than the 
present limitation of $1,850 being used by the Army for these facilities. 
With this added sum it is contemplated to improve the buildings with 
the following additives listed in the order of priority and within the 
limit of funds which may be setup. The list includes the Army’s 
estimated national average cost per man. (The staff has expanded 
these estimates to illustrate such cost as applied to a 326-man bar- 
racks.) ‘The staff was informally advised that the Army in its fiscal 
year 1958 program tentatively proposes to seek authorization for 
constructing permanent barracks for approximately 18,000 men. If 
spaces for 18,000 men are authorized to be built under the new concept 
and at the roposed increase in cost ($2,550 per man) it will cost 
approximately $12,500,000 more than if constructed under the present 
cost limitation of $1,850 per man. 


Additive items (national average costs), Jan. 28, 1957 




















| 
Prior- Cost per Cost per 
ity Item | man 326-man 
barrack 
1 | Brick facing----- a a a eee ok $92 $29, 993 
2 | Mechanical ventilation.....__--..------------------- ei hcar capil tgatee iio 105 34, 230 
S } emia owen Widows ins 3 i ied nce cn 20 6, 520 
4 | Glazed structural facing units in corridors, lobbies, and latrines. ____-__| 43 14, 018 
5 | Suspended ceilings in corridors and (ra lame teal 18 5, 868 
6 | Acoustical ceilings, dayroom and een on yor Seeing mabties wine 16 5, 216 
7 | Built-in closets.._.- Steed odin EEL ree)! | 58 18, 908 
8 | Architectural treatment of main entrance.........---.-.-.----------- 21 | 6, 846 
9} Aluminum windows___- adie ai a Re eit ie ioih dre Wa 29 9, 454 
10 | Plaster on walls and ceilings.........._.---..--.-----.---------- | 62 20, 212 
11 | Squad room for 8 men... --.-.--- willie dcddtaka iE cheat 76 24, 776 
12 | Terrazzo floor in lobby................--... vs death eds besitos Jatieaciel 2) 652 
13 | Vinyl-tile flooring...................- i ee eke 37 12, 062 
14 | Evaporative cooling--_-_- pete e eee ees oe : 146 7, 596 
I Lie st inom | 292 95, 192 
16 Complete basement excavation - lich din dagpnebiba laced didaten sabid de dey apscens pir 409 133, 334 

















Nore. —Items | to 8, tnahustve,; are cumidened t to ite the n minimum angtor ements for tnavepdeititins in the 
basic design. 








It is to be noted that item 11 of the additive list provides for 
dividing the open dormitories into squad rooms for 8 men. This 
approaches the concept of privacy in quarters which the Air Force 
has achieved by providing separate rooms for each three men. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that this item is rather far down the list in order 
of priority. It is understood that mechanical ventilation or evapora- 
tive cooling or air conditioning was to be considered only where 
permitted by established criteria. 

The proposed improvements in barracks construction, plus the 
contemplated similar improvements _ in the other types of buildings 
enumerated in the letter of January 5, 1956, would increase construc- 
tion costs many millions of dollars. if improvements in the categories 
named should become the standards for comparable facilities for all 
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three services, the cost of military construction would be tremendously 
increased. 

(6) Trend of construction for the Air Force: Representatives of the 
Air Force stated they had no plans for improvements in their con- 
struction except to press for permission of DOD for return to the use 
of a connecting toilet and shower between rooms in their barracks. 
However, a representative of DOD stated that the Air Force intends 
to seek approval for air conditioning quarters for personnel in its 
1958 fiscal year program. Also, the staff learned of the intention to 
obtain greatly improved officers’ quarters (BOQ’s) by rearranging the 
floor spaces and by bettering the appearance of the structures and the 
quality of materials used. 

In January and July of 1956 the Air Force issued sample definitive 
drawings to be used by architect-engineers in developing final drawings 
and specifications for officers’ quarters. These definitives provide 
for much more elaborate quarters than previously constructed. The 
exterior approaches a motel in appearance, with considerable attention 
being given to architectural treatment and with many of the indi- 
vidual quarters having separate outside entrances. The interior 
arrangements provide more closet and storage space, larger showers 
(2% feet by 5 feet instead of previously used 2% feet by 2% feet), and 
space in each of the quarters for a kitchen unit if later authorized. 
Individual telephones are provided as well as TV outlets. The 
quarters provide a living room, 2 bedrooms, and 1 bathroom for 
each 2 officers, with a few of the quarters providing only 1 bedroom, 
living room, and bathroom for 2 officers. 

Completed drawings and specifications have been developed by 
architect-engineers s from the above definitives on 12 officers’ quarters 
located at 11 different bases. ‘Two of these projects were advertised 
for bids and the staff was advised that the low bid for quarters at 
Larsen Air Force Base, Wash., represented about $9,200 per man, 
and the low bid at Fairchild Air Force Base, Wash., represented 
about $8,600 per man. These bids indicate that the costs for the 
new-type officers’ quarters would represent in the neighborhood of 
35 percent excess over the present cost limitation of $6,500 per man. 

On May 18, 1956, the Missouri River division of the corps issued 
a design directive for a 48-man BOQ at Grandview Air Force Base, 
Mo., which is 1 of the 12 quarters mentioned above. The design 
was to be based on definitives supplied by the Air Force and the 
estimated cost of the project was about $5,600 per man. Preliminary 
plans were prepared by the architect selected who at that stage esti- 
mated the cost would be about $9,240 per man. This estimate was 
called to the attention of the Air Force installations representative 
(AFIR) by the Missouri River division on October 26, 1956. Despite 
the indicated excess cost over the congressional limitation (Congress 
on August 3, 1956, increased the limitation from $5,000 to $6,500 per 
man) the AFIR requested that the plans be completed and the divi- 
sion instructed its Kansas City district to hurry the design because 
the AFTR had to get approval from DOD for exceeding the limitation. 

The plans and specifications have been developed and were sched- 
uled for advertising for bids on February 28, 1957. <A representative 
of the corps informally advised the staff that he understood the DOD 
had denied requests of the Air Force for waivers of limitations on the 
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Larsen and Fairchild projects; furthermore, Grandview would un- 
doubtedly not be advertised on the basis of its present design. 

The cases of Larsen, Fairchild, and Grand View are examples of 
attempts to build structures in excess of congressional limitations and 
far beyond the previously established standards. In the case of 
Grand View, the Air Force was forewarned by the architect-engineer 
and the corps that the cost would greatly exceed the limitation on 
BOQ’s. To proceed with final drawings on that project and 11 similar 
ones with the apparent hope of obtaining waivers for such excesses 
represents a flagrant disregard of the intent of the law and a gross 
waste of time and public money. 

The Air Force has just issued new definitive drawings and specifi- 
cations for officers’ quarters dated January 15, 1957. ‘These are com- 
parable to the ones issued in 1956, but the w idth of the building has 
been reduced by the elimination ‘of the long center corridor. The 
specifications include brick-faced exterior walls which are furred and 
and plastered on the interior, plaster or double gypsum board on 
ceilings and partitions, weatherstripped windows and doors, and ve- 
netian blinds. 

Representatives of the Engineering Division, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Installations (ACSI) stated they ‘hoped’ that quarters based 
on their 1957 definitives could be constructed within the present cost 
limitation of $6,500 per man. As the scope and quality of work in- 
cluded in these definitives are not appreciably different from those in 
the 1956 definitives, it does not appear that bids for the later type 
quarters would be substantially lower than the bids for the Larsen 
and Fairchild bases. 

(c) Trend of construction for the Navy: During interviews and dis- 
cussions by the staff with representatives of the Navy it was stated 
that the Navy contemplates no significant changes from its previous 
type of construction. Its budget for fise val year 1958 includes average 
estimated costs for barracks and officers’ quarters of about $1,620 per 
man and $6,400 per man, respectively. 

The Navy states it has been held to bare essentials in barracks 
construction because it has, in accordance with DOD instructions, 
deducted $350 per man from congressional cost limitations to cover 
the cost of separate buildings for mess facilities. It was indicated 
that if this deductive procedure was discontinued it would permit 
dividing open dormitory spaces into more private quarters with 6 to 
8 men in each and with partitions extending to the ceiling, in lieu of 
the currently used open-front plywood cubicles. Discontinuation of 
the deduction would perhaps also permit some other badly needed 
improvements of a minor character and expense. 

From construction observed in the field, the staff is of the opinion 
that the Navy has adhered somewhat more rigidly to the principle of 
austerity than the other Services. From discussions with the Navy 
representatives it appears that the Navy intends to continue on the 
principle of austerity in its 1958 fiscal year program. It was stated 
by these representatives that the Navy is making field inspections and 
is studying the possibilities of accomplishing further economies with 
particular attention being given to the future use of lighter structural 
frameworks in many of the buildings and to the greater use of asbestos 
protected metal walls and roofs instead of masonry and concrete. 
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The Navy representatives also stated that they were studying the 
matter of reducing clearance heights in warehouses to eliminate 
costly waste space in storage areas where such space is not fully 
utilized because of the type of materials stored. The staff had noted 
this waste space in its field inspections and has commented upon the 
subject in an earlier section of this report. 


B. COMPARISON OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (DOD) CRITERIA AND 
STANDARDS WITH SIMILAR PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


In general the permanent facilities being constructed in accordance 
with DOD criteria and standards are comparable to similar types of 
publie construction. 

Hospitals are architecturally attractive and are well planned 
functionally. Their interior finishes are equal to those of the best 
public hospitals. Hospital equipment, including kitchen and serving 
equipment, is of the most modern type and quality available. 

Warehouses compare favorably with the best types of publicly con- 
structed ones. Shops, industrial-type buildings, hangars, fire stations, 
and recreational facilities are comparable to similar public construc- 
tion. Airfield layouts and pavements are better than public ones 
which is necessitated by the speed, weight, and cost of the military 
planes used. 

Theaters and chapels are simpler in design and types of materials 
than similar public construction and post exchanges compare with 
the simpler type of commercial stores. Housing compares with 
modest speculative private housing, although recent housing is 
steadily improving in quality. 

Barracks approach comparability with dormitories of moderate- 
cost schools and institutions except generslly they have no architec- 
tural treatments. The principal difference is that Army and Navy 
barracks house their men in large open rooms rather than in the in- 
dividual small rooms, whereby schools provide for 2 or 3 occupants per 
room. The Air Force barracks do provide individual small rooms 
which are generally used by three men. 

Many Architect-Engineers were interviewed by the Staff and the 
consensus of their opinions concurred with the above findings. How- 
ever, some of them stated that more architectural treatment should be 
allowed on exteriors of some types of buildings and to a very limited 
degree some better interior finishes should be permitted. 

Considering all types of facilities which have been me ided to date 
under criteria and standards established by DOD, it is the opinion of 
this staff that the military construction compares ve i favorably with 
similar-type public or private construction. 


C, COMPLIANCE WITH ESTABLISHED CRITERIA AND STANDARDS AMONG 
THE RESPECTIVE SERVICES 


Established criteria and standards are generally followed closely by 
the three services and are being used comparably at comparable loca- 
tions. As previously described in this report there is a creeping tend- 
ency toward departure from austerity. This tendency is, of course, 
more pronounced in later construction and causes the newer facilities 
to appear to be of better quality than those erected earlier. This is par- 
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ticularly evident where brick facing and aluminum windows are used 
instead of masonryblock facing and steel windows. 


1. COMPARISON OF BARRACK CONSTRUCTION 


The construction provided for each service is generally comparable, 
with one notable exception, which is barracks. The barracks for the 
Air Force provide much better and more expensive quarters for the 
men than do the barracks for the Army and Navy. 

The Air Force divides its barracks sleeping quarters into individual 
rooms for 3 men each, many with a connecting toilet between each 2 
rooms. This connecting toilet contains a shower and water closet and 
each bedroom is equipped with a lavatory. Partition walls are of 
masonry block. <A center corridor is provided and each bedroom opens 
into this corridor. Many of the barracks, particularly the later ones, 
have brick facing instead of masonry block facing. The connecting 
toilets, referred to as dispersed toilets by Air Force, were included in 
construction authorized in fiscal years 1953 and 1954. However, by 
direction of DOD they were changed to group toilets in construction 
authorized in fiscal year 1955. The Air Force is, at the present time, 
pressing hard for the return to the dispersed-type toilets. 

In connection with the dispersed toilets, a representative of the 
Air Force advised the staff that DOD estimated that the dispersed 
toilets would cost approximately $25,000 more than group toilets in a 
200-man barracks. However, he stated the Air Force did not believe 
the extra cost would be nearly that great although it would be some- 
what more expensive. It is obvious that dispersed toilets cost con- 
siderably more than group toilets as the former type entail much 
longer runs of plumbing pipes, many more plumbing fixtures, extra 
partitioning and doors, and additional tile for floors and wainscots. 

Barracks of the Army and the Navy have large open rooms as 
sleeping quarters for their men. Some of the barracks include in these 
rooms cubicles for 4 to 8 men partitioned with 7-foot high plywood 
dividers. The cost of these cubicles is negligible compared with the 
expense of the Air Force rooms. As the dividers are raised off the 
floor, do not extend to the ceiling, and are open in front and back, 
they afford the men only a very ‘limited amount of privacy. Army 
and Navy barracks are generally faced with masonry block instead 
of brick and many of the Navy barracks provided space per man 
considerably below the DOD limit of 125 square feet. All Army and 
Navy barracks have the group-type toilets instead of the dispersed 
type. 

A more minor difference in the barracks for the three services, but 
nevertheless a noted difference, is the installation of a suspended 
acoustic tile ceiling in the corridors of many Air Force barracks. 
This additional ceiling conceals the overhead piping, which hangs 
below the concrete ceiling, and it also deadens the noise in the corridors. 


2. CONGRESSIONAL COST LIMITATIONS ON BARRACKS 


The Air Force has been able to obtain better and more expensive 
barracks than the Army and Navy because since April 29, 1955, it 
has been operating under an interpretation of the laws which estab- 
lished cost limitation on barracks, contrary to the interpretation 
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initially established by DOD for the three services, whereas the Army 
and Navy have followed the DOD interpretation. 

In 1953, through enactment of Public Law 209, the 83d Congress 
established a cost limitation on barracks of ‘$1,700 per man for 
permanent barracks.” 

On September 16, 1953, Franklin G. Floete, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Properties and Installations), ASD (P & I), issued a memo- 
randum to the three services (hereafter referred to as the Floete 
memorandum) establishing polialea for carrying out the provisions of 
the above-cited law. This memorandum stated ‘The limitation on 
barracks are for barracks with mess.” 

The law establishing cost limitations on barracks was silent op 
whether the limitations applied to barracks with or without mess. 
Representatives of the Army informed the Staff that the Army legal 
staff researched the law and concluded that it was the intent of Con- 
gress that the limitations imposed covered barracks with mess. The 
fact that DOD reached the same conclusion is borne out by the Floete 
memorandum addressed to each of the three services. 

The wording of subsequent laws limiting the cost per man for 
barracks has not changed except as to the amount of the limit of cost 
perman. The Floete memorandum has not been rescinded in writing 
nor has DOD issued any subsequent interpretation of the congressional 
limitations. 

The Army has from 1953 to the present time incorporated its mess 
facilities as a physical part of its barracks, providing these facilities 
within the cost limitations established by law. The Army has fol- 
lowed the instructions set forth in the Floete memorandum from its 
issuance in 1953 to the present time. 

The Navy generally uses separate buildings for mess and barracks 
but following DOD instructions has deducted $350 per man from the 
congressional limit to cover the cost of its mess facilities, the balance 
being spent on the barracks building. It has likewise followed the 
instructions established in the Floete memorandum to the present time. 

The Air Force followed the instructions in the Floete memorandum 
until April 29, 1955. During this time the Air Force administratively 
divided the $1,700 per man limitation so that $1,440 would apply to 
barracks, the balance presumably going toward the cost of messing 
facilities which was a split similar in principle to that used by the 


Navy 


3. MANNER IN WHICH AIR FORCE BEGAN TO OPERATE UNDER AN INTERPRE-~ 
TATION OF CONGRESSIONAL COST LIMITATION CONTRARY TO THAT INI- 
TIALLY ESTABLISHED BY DOD 


On or about April 29, 1955, the Air Force, by virtue of a series 
of telephone calls among employees of the corps, ASD (P & I) and 
its own personnel, began to operate under a different inte rpretation 
of the law than that established in the Floete memorandum, namely, 
that the full per man limitation could be spent on the barracks 
building alone. It has so operated to the present time. 

The propriety of the manner by which the Air Foree began to 
operate under an interpretation contrary to establish DOD instruc- 
tions, thus giving it an advantage of approximate ‘ly $350 per man 
over the other services, is highly questionable. Considerable effort 
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was expended by the staff searching in DOD, Air Force, and the 
corps for a reasonable explanation but none was forthcoming. In 
fact, the following information indicates a reluctance on the part of 
employees of the corps, Air Force, and DOD to make this ‘new 
interpretation” (that the full limitation could be expended on the 
barracks building without mess) generally known. 

The first document located by the staff in which the ‘new inter- 
pretation” was set forth in writing, was & message dispate ‘hed by the 
corps to its field offices under date of June 22, 1955. The authority 
for this message was stated to have been obtained through the 
medium of a tele phone call by a corps employee to a DOD employe e 
on April 29, 1955. The corps employce stated he made the call to 
the DOD employee because of statements made to bim by Air Force 
personn.| to the effect that a new interpretation had been made. 
The corps message dispatched 7 weeks thereafter specifically limited 
the interpretation to Air Force barracks, although the corps is the 
construction agent for the Army as well as for the Air Force. 

The DOD employee who made the oral interpretation, upon which 
the corps dispatched its message, admitted he did not tell the other 
services of this mterpretation. He stated he did not notify Army 
and Navy because he was answering a specific question relative to 
Air Force construction; relied op the law for bis answer; did not check 
his decision with anyone; and that he assumed the other services 
were aware of the provisions of the law. 

In July 1955, an Air Force installations representative (AFIR) 
directed a letter to Headquarters, Air Force, cailing attention to the 
corps Message and pointing out that it was in conflict with existing 
Air Force instructions and requested clarification. It was not until 
February 14, 1956 (7 months later), that the Air Force replied to this 
request advising that the limitation applied to barracks with or with- 
out. mess. The staff asked Air Force for an explanation of this delay 
and was advised that the time lapse was not considered to be sig- 
nificant. 

Shortly after the corps message was dispatched, a district public 
works office (DPWO) directed a letter to BuDocks, calling the ‘‘new 
interpretation”’ to its attention and requested that a uniform inter- 
pretation be established. A representative of BuDocks advised that 
he checked with Air Force representatives and, based upon what he 
learned from them, he then directed a letter to the DPWO advising it 
that the directive issued by the Army seme was done without 
authority of the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) and that 
it was not known whether OSD would require its withdrewal and, 
further, that the Navy should continue to follow the existing inter- 
pretation. 

The Navy, on November 21, 1955, directed correspondence to ASD 
(P & 1) calling attention to difficulties being expericnced in providing 
the barracks and mess within the cost limitation. BuDocks’ repre- 
sentatives advised this staff that it had not received a reply to this 
correspondence. 

Since the Floete memorandum has not been officially rescinded in 
writing by DOD, the staff can only conclude that it remains the official 
DOD interpretation of the congressional cost limitation. Certainly 
one should expect that DOD would not officially or unofficially con- 
done other than equal treatment for the three services. Therefore, 
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the staff can draw no other conclusion except that the Air Force, with 
the tacit approval of employees within DOD, violated the intent of 
the cost-limitation laws as interpreted and established as the poliey 
for all services in the Floete memorandum. 

Certainly, if DOD’s official interpretation of the laws has changed 
since the issuance of the Floete memorandum, such interpretation 
should have been made available in writing to each of the three serv- 
ices and not telephonically by a DOD employee to only one of the 
services, as was the case. 

D. HOUSING 


1. CAPEHART HOUSING 


Public Law 345, 84th Congress, approved August 11, 1955, author- 
izes the acquisition of family housing by the military de partments. 
This housing, commonly referred to as Capehart housing, is to be 
constructed on Government-owned property under contracts awarded 
to private contractors, through competitive bidding, and financed 
through proceeds of a 100 percent mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Upon completion of a housing project the 
military department for which it was constructed will undertake the 
maintenance and operation of the housing and will amortize the mort- 
gage indebtedness by use of annual appropriations for quarters allow- 
ance. This law stated that the average unit cost of such housing 
should not exceed $13,500 per project. (A project is normally con- 
sidered as all housing constructed under a particular contract.) 
Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 1956, increased 
this limit to an average a cost of $16,500 per project. 

On September 7, 1955, a DOD directive delegated certain respon- 
sibility and authority for dase wo rae of family housing to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (P. and I.) and to the Secretaries of the military 
departments. The ASD (P. and 1.) has, since September 7, 1955, issued 

rarious memorandums of instructions to the military departments 
setting out the procedures to be followed on obtaining approval of 
proposed projects as well as on the development of project design and 
contract documents. Between September 14, 1955, and December 
6, 1955, the ASD (P. and 1.) and the Federal Housing Commissioner ex- 
ecuted memorandums of agreements outlining their respective duties 
and responsibilities in connection with the development of the Cape- 
hart housing projects. 

Status of Capehart housing program: The military departments 
in following the procedures promulgate «d by DOD have issued instruc- 
tions on procedures and operations for guidance of the various com- 
mand levels to which authority and responsibility v have been delegated. 
The services have moved forward in the submission of projects for 
approval. As of December 31, 1956, DOD had approved 84,905 
units of Capehart housing for the services. 

The following summary furnished by DOD reflects the status of 
the approved housing as of December 31, 1956: 
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State of development Total | Army Navy Air Force 

Sis bs SLES. i ee J i fesibicil ‘ 
| 
Approved by ASD (P. & I.)_..-.--.-------- --| 84, 905 | 26, 957 15, 578 | 42, 370 
Not yet under design._.................-. iy 11, 993 1, 067 7, 586 3, 340 
Under design_. Sip eh debate) - teeta 51, 097 11, 491 7, 557 | 32, 049 
Advertised for bids......------------------- | 16, 816 11, 379 435 | 5, 002 
Wm se 4, 999 | 3, 020 | 


0 | 1, 979 





Note,—From the above table it can be seen that Army has moved more rapidly in this program with 
3,020 units under contract. 


Navy personnel advised the staff that of the 7,586 units not yet 
under design, 5,490 are located at naval air stations. It was stated 
that due to the problems of noise caused by jet aircraft it was necessary 
to acquire off-station sites for these units and to make acoustical 
surveys to be sure that the sites were the best that could be obtained, 
all of which is time consuming, especially the acquisition of the 
needed land. In addition, 1,124 of the units which were not under 
design on December 31, 1956, were under design by January 17, 1957. 
An additional 921 units in Hawaii are de layed due to the fact that an 
off-station site originally chosen for the units was determined to be 
not feasible on the basis of cost surveys, making it necessary to return 
to the base to site these units. The remaining 51 units are at White 
Sands, N. Mex., where design is delayed awaiting the necessary land 
on which the units are to be sited to be made available by the Army. 

As of December 31, 1956, in addition to the 84,905 Capehart units 
approved by DOD, the services had approximately 40,000 additional 
units in the process of being approved in their respective military 
departments. These will be presented to DOD for approval, which 
is expected to be forthcoming in the absence of circumstances which 
make approval inadvisable. With the approval of these 40,000 units 
a total of approximately 125,000 units will then have been approved 
under the Capehart program. This represents slightly more than 86 
percent of the 145,000 Capehart units DOD hopes to obtain under 
the $2.3 billion mortgage limitation established on this program by 
Public Law 1020, 84th Congress. 


2. PRESENT INDICATIONS ARE THAT MILITARY INSTALLATIONS WILL NOT 
RECEIVE COMPARABLE HOUSING IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 4 


The laws governing Capehart housing originally Prov ided a $13,500 
average limit of cost, subsequently increased to $16,500 per unit of 
housing i in any individual project. The establishment of a maximum 
cost by project at individual installations developed the problem of 
obtaining comparable housing at installations in different sections of 
the country where costs varie ed consider rably. Within the authorized 
limit of cost it was possible for low-cost areas to obtain much better 
housing than high-cost areas. This problem was discussed in the 
following memorandum of August 20, 1956, from DOD to the Sec- 
retaries of the services: 

Subject: Mortgage limitations on Capehart housing. 

It is considered to be the intent of Congress that 150,000 units be provided 
under the $2.3 billion aggregate mortgage limitation for military family housing 
projects developed under the new title VIII of the National Housing Act, as 
amended by the Housing Act of 1956 (Public Law 1020, 84th Cong.). 
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In order to achieve a total approaching 150,000 units, each military department 
shall maintain a servicewide average mortgage of not more than $15,500 per unit. 
Under this procedure it will be possible to utilize the statutory maximum average 
mortgage limitation of $16,500 per unit in any project to provide reasonable 
accommodations in high-cost areas. At the same time, comparable housing can 
be provided in low-cost areas at a lower mortgage per unit, in order to maintain 
the specified servicewide average. 

Generally, housing designed and advertised under the provisions of Public Law 
345, 84th Congress, will not be redesigned nor will costly additions and alternatives 
be incorporated in the contracts for such housing. However, exceptions may be 
made in high-cost areas where, in order to conform to the previous mortgage limit 
of $13,500 per unit, it was necessary to design housing which does not satisfy 
acceptable standards. 


DOD, by memorandum to the services, dated September 6, 1956, 
expanded upon its concept of policy to be followed in the program 
and canceled the requirement for a servicewide average mortgage 
of not more than $15,500 per unit as set forth in the August 20 memo- 
randum. The memorandum of September 6 is quoted below: 


Subject: Mortgage limitations on Capehart housing. 

It was the intent of our memorandum of August 20, 1956, simply to provide 
broad guidelines for administration of the new statutory cost ceilings for subject 
program. There was no intent to interfere with legitimate program objectives, 
such as providing adequate housing at costs consistent with local conditions in 
various areas. 

As an example of points of concern both to this office and the military depart- 
ments, it is not considered appropriate to bring average unit cost on the entire 
portion of the Capehart program approved for development prior to July 31, 1956, 
up to the new statutory limitations. The new limits should largely be applied to 
projects approved for development subsequent to enactment of the new legislation, 
while at the same time certain readjustments may be made in the prior program 
as warranted, Inshort, it is believed essential that a substantial part of the Cape- 
hart program should be developed at costs reasonably related to the previous 
ceiling. 

It is believed that the basic purpose of the new statutory mortgage limitation 
is to permit construction of adequate housing in higher cost areas, w ith comparable 
housing to be built in lower cost areas at reduced costs. 

It is expected that the military departments will proceed on the basis of the 
concepts outlined above. On this assumption, there is no necessity for an advance 
stipulation of a servicewide average cost except as a guidepost, since this objective 
should be achieved in due course of program development. Accordingly, the 
requirement for such a servicewide average set forth in the August 20, 1956, 
memorandum is canceled. 

The first of these memorandums stated it was considered to be the 
intent of Congress that 150,000 units be provided and to achieve a 
total approximating this number each militar y department shall 
maintain a servicewide average mortgage of not more than $15,500 
per unit. The second memorandum stated there was no necessity for 
an advance stipulation of a servicewide average cost except as a guide- 
post and canceled the requirement for the servicewide average. Both 
memorandums emphasized providing comparable housing throughout 
the country, the last one stating: 

It is believed that the basic purpose of the new statutory mortgage limitation 
is to permit construction of adequate housing in higher cost areas, with comparable 
housing to be built in lower cost areas at reduced costs. 

The services were ee that it was believed essential that a 
substantial part of the Capehart program should be developed at 
costs reasonably related to the previous ceiling. 

From discussions with a representative of DOD in February 1957, 
it was learned that DOD currently hoped to achieve a total number of 
units approaching 145,000. Representatives of DOD informed the 
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staff that the 150,000 units mentioned in the first memorandum was 
actually a goal established as a result of informal discussions by DOD 
representatives with several staff members of the Senate and House 
Banking and Currency Committees. Strong oral protests by the 
services to DOD pointing out that it was administratively difficult to 
adhere to a stipulated $15,500 limit as established and that recent cost 
experience with appropriated fund housing had shown that it was 
difficult to obtain adequate quarters for less than $16,000, resulted in 
the $15,500 limitation being removed and the establishment of a goal 
of 145,000 units which js now being used as a guideline for planning 
and is an approximation of what DOD expects the Capehart program 
will produce at the present time. 

The Staff interviewed representatives of the military, both in the 
field offices and in Washington, and interviewed architect-engineers 
in the field. The staff also obtained written data from field offices on 
planned Capehart housing. From the information obtained it appears 
that it will be difficult to achieve even the current goal of a total 
number of units closely approaching 145,000 or to achieve comparable 
housing throughout the country unless strong and effective controls 
are established and exercised by DOD. 

The staff found several instances where field offices have revised 
their drawings and/or specifications for housing, designed or under 
design prior to the time the ceiling was increased from $13,500 to 
$16,500, so as to take full advantage of the increase. This has oc- 
curred in low-cost areas as well as high-cost areas. No evidence was 
found in the field that indicated a serious intent to develop a substantial 
part of the program at costs reasonably related to a ceiling of $13,500. 
or to hold the scope of work in low-cost areas down to costs appreciably 
lower than the $16,500 ceiling. An Air Force representative Stated 
to the staff that “the low-cost areas are just lucky.” This appeared 
to be the general attitude of representatives of the military in the 
field. 

There were no Capehart houses under construction at any of the 
bases or installations visited by the staff but military housing was 
inspected. There was a noticeable difference between housing in the 
low-cost and high-cost areas. The low-cost areas were able to provide 
more single unit buildings and to add such betterments as screened 
porches, carports, fences, ete., while the high-cost areas were unable to 
provide comparable facilities, 

It is natural for people closest to the housing, i. e., those located 
at the base or installation involved and those in the field offices who are 
responsible for designing and constructing the housing, to strive for 
the best housing possible within the legal limit of cost. This desire 
was strongly evidenced during staff interviews in the field and is 
exemplified by specific data obtained there and described below. 

Kansas City district of the corps: There were 4 approved projects 
in this district totaling 2,062 units all of which were estimated to cost 
an average of $16,500. A typical example of proposed procedure 
on housing is shown by the following Statement obtained from the 
District concerning the Fort Riley, Kans., project for 433 units: 

(a) Final plans and specifications under the $13,500 limitation were submitted 
to FHA for final appraisal and eligibility statement on June 4, 1956. 

(b) Architect-engineer design revision contract under the new $16,500 limitation 
signed September 17, 1956. Following are revisions being accomplished by 
architect-engineer: 
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(1) Convert as many 2-bedroom units to 3-bedroom units as possible 
under site limitations. 

(2) Venetian blinds. 

(3) Plaster in lieu of gypsum board. 

(4) Ceramic tile floor and glazed tile wainscot in all baths. 

(5) Half bath added on first floor. 

(6) Oak block flooring on first floor slab. 

(7) Kitchen exhaust fans. 

(8) Garbage disposers. 

(9) Additional kitchen cabinets. 

(10) Screened porch on rear. 

(11) Hot water baseboard heating in lieu of hot air. 

(12) Storm sash, metal window weatherstripping, storm door. 

(13) Increase refrigerator to 10 cubie feet with 65-pound freezer. 

(14) Additional sodding and planting, more yard walls and vision screens, 

(15) Chain link fence along main traffic artery bisecting project. 

(16) Better quality hardware, trim, and lighting fixtures. 

(17) Attie fan. 

(18) Better vinyl tile in kitchen. 

(19) Furr ceiling above kitchen cabinets. 

(20) Built-in range and oven. 

(21) Split electrical distribution system. 

(22) Combine front stoops and add a divider wall. 

(23) Bookcase divider between living and dining area. 

(24) Change 2- by 8-inch floor joints to 2- by 10-inch. 

(25) Interior masonry fire walls to be brick in lieu of concrete block. 

(26) Move sewers back from buildings in some cases. 

(27) Add some more brick to front elevations. 

As of November 14, 1956, the district advised that the estimated 
cost for the 433 units in this project was $7,144,500 or an average cost 
per unit of $16,500. 

Savannah district of the corps: There were 1,000 units scheduled for 
Fort Benning, Ga., at an estimated average cost of $14,262. The 
district advised, “Effect of law revision-schedule I canceled. Low 
bid awarded on schedule II (100 percent 3-bedroom units) and all 
desired additive requirements.” 

There were 107 units scheduled for Fort McPherson, Ga., at an 
estimated average cost of $16,500 and the district stated, “Effect of 
law revision-using service elected to accept NCO units as designed but 
to redesign duplex for modular construction. Also acquire all refine- 
ments up to statutory limitation.”’ 

There were 388 units scheduled for Fort Stewart, Ga., at an esti- 
mated average cost of $16,500 and the district stated: 

Effect of law revision-bid invitation amended to include 100 percent 3-bedroom 
units and all desired refinements up to statutory limitation. 

Albuquerque district of the corps: At the time of the staff’s visit, 
this district had 1,485 units of approved housing all of which was 
estimated to cost an average of $16,500 per unit. Concerning 624 of 
these units, which had been developed under the old limitation of 
$13,500, the district furnished the following statement relative to 
action taken when the limit was raised to $16,500: 

In anticipation of an increase in allowable unit cost and in view of a possible 
favorable situation at the time of opening bids, sufficient additive alternates had 
been developed to permit their inclusion as basic construction in priority deter- 
mined by the using service. 

New England division of the Corps: Concerning 564 housing units 
which had been approved for construction under the limitation of 
$13,500, this division, by memorandum to the staff, stated as follows 
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concerning the effect of the increase in cost limit from $13,500 to 
$16,500: 

As a result of the new act, the following additives are incorporated in the bidding 
documents: Substitution of 3-bedroom units in lieu of 2-bedroom units; provide 
landscaping, drying yards, additional grading, improved exterior siding, improved 
quality of floor covering, improved quality of materials in bathroom; construction 
of treated or paved roads in lieu of gravel roads; relocation of lease lines so as to 
include more onsite work within the leasehold work. 

The staff was informed that the present estimated cost of these 
units average approximately $16,500 per unit. 

New York district of the corps: This district advised that when the 
limit was raised to $16,500 all post commands and the using service in 
the First Army area desired to take advantage of the increased cost 
limitation to provide better accommodations and larger number of 
bedroom allocations. This, of course, required extensive revisions in 
the designs which had been completed, as evidenced by the statement 
of this district that $282,000 of design expense cannot be utilized in 
the final projects. 

An Air Force representative at Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y., 
stated to this staff that he did not think the $13,500 limitation would 
have been feasible in this area. He advised that although no change 
was made in the basic floor plan for Griffiss housing when the limita- 
tion was raised to $16,500, a number of desired additions were devel- 
oped to take up the increase. Similar information was developed by 
the staff through discussions with an Air Force representative at 
Plattsburgh Air Force Base, N. Y. The staff was informed that the 
plans had been developed for $13,500 houses at this base, but when 
the limit was raised desired features were added which increased the 
cost to approximately $16,500 per unit. 

Charleston district of BuDocks: The only project started in this 
district before the limit was increased to $16,500 was for the Marine 
Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga. The project was withdrawn and 
the following changes were made in the drawings. 


(a) Make the following qu arters substitutions: 








Type quarters Before After 
Senior officer quarters: | 
eee amsbdee atin nebewet 1 3 
3-bedroom _- eee ot Tae a 7 EE 
Junior officer qu arters: 3-bedroom___- : Pdi ee leee = hitachi | 9 9 
Married enlisted men quarters (memq): | 
INR fs 58 Re 1s 8 tee eebes Cee So Set, ginmadacedel 48 | a 
I oid 6s wikn op decir otis dde' eit a dbbesd tetas odbeos n3cerl 92 | 112 
i tihaniicnriadk bieeutcncniate welan Pe btikitaidndsaas unions dabdote 8 | 36 
shinsethahiadethesccndsthehilelestiahadadiiteadticiptet 
Sl cried Rihana alucockiamniainmas kalletn aie ebb deck lemeuarnns + ies 160 160 





(b) Specify better quality plumbing and lighting fixtures. 

(c) Replace exterior wood paneling with masonry. 

(d) All lumber to be pressure treated for protection against termites and dry rot. 

(e) Install range hoods over kitchen ranges. 

(f) Install built-in ovens and surface units. 

(g) Install vinyl asbestos tile in kitchen in lieu of greaseproof asphalt tile. 

(hk) Gutters and downspouts over entrances and terraces in all units. 

(7) Change screens around service yards to brick. 

(j) Inerease exterior storage space on 3- and 4-bedroom married enlisted men 
quarters. 

(k) Provide screen porches on all single units. 
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These changes increased the average unit cost from $13,500 to an 
estimated $16,000 per unit. 

San Diego district of BuDocks: The San Diego district had three 
approved Capehart housing projects at the time of the staff’s visit. 
The following estimates of costs were made available: 





! 
Number of | Estimated 








units | average cost 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, E] Centro, Calif.............-.------ al 241 $16, 037 
Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Calif.....-..........-..-------. 360 14, 794 
Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Calif.................-----.- s 51 15, 926 


Procedures established by DOD to assure comparable housing: The 
staff obtained a written statement from ASD (P & I) describing the 
procedures established by that office to assure the provision of com- 
parable housing in both high and low construction cost areas. The 
pertinent part of this statement is quoted as follows: 

With respect to reviewing the cost of projects approved for development, data 
presently available cover too few projects to permit definitive evaluation. "How- 
ever, this office is establishing reporting procedures which require the military 
departments to submit information as to cost at several different stages of dev el- 
opment. As such information is received, it will be reviewed by this office to 
ascertain whether, insofar as can be determined by cost data, comparable housing 
is being provided in all areas. Where the need for such action is indicated, these 
reports will be supplemented by inspection of plans and specifications, and by 
visits to the project sites. 

From the information obtained by the staff it appears that, with a 
few exceptions, housing for low-cost areas as well as high-cost ones is 
being planned on the basis of an average cost of $16,500 per unit. This 
will result in much better housing in some areas than in others and 
will reduce the total number of units intended to be built under the 
funds authorized. Considering the preponderance of information 
gathered by the staff indicating the intention to design toward the 
maximum limit of cost, the efficacy of the controls proposed by DOD 
is doubtful. ‘This staff believes that the previously stated objectives 
for the housing should be more strongly and explicitly reiterated to 
the services and should be supplemente -d with such specific instructions 
as will assure their achievement. 


3. WHERRY HOUSING 


Public Law 345 which established the Capchart housing program 
also provided for the permissive acquisition by the military of Wherry 
Act housing where needed at the various military installations. This 
law provided that the price to be paid for such housing was to be 
determined by an independent appraisal at the fair market value. 
According to DOD this proved unworkable because it involved the 
capitalization of anticipated income, which for projects operating at 
a loss (only those interested in selling at that time) resulted in a 
purchase price below the outstanding balance of the mortgage. 

Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 1956, in addi- 
tion to allowing the permissive acquisition of Wherry housing, made 
it mandatory that the military acquire Wherry housing at installations 
where Capehart housing was to be provided. This law established a 
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new maximum price which could not be exceeded by purchase through 
negotiation, as being the estimated replacement cost as of the date of 
final endorsement for mortgage insurance less the cost of physical 
depreciation to time of acquisition. Condemnation was authorized 
when negotiations to purchase failed. 

This law provides that any housing so acquired may be assigned as 
public quarters to military personnel or designated as rental housing. 
DOD is in the process of preparing criteria for use in defining adequate 
family public quarters. When the Wherry housing so acquired is not 
considered adequate for assignment as public quarters it may then 
be designated as rental quarters and occupied by military or civilian 
personnel with rents established as provided by law. In the case of 
public quarters, the quarters allowance is forfeited but in the case of 
rental quarters the allowance is paid to the military personnel, out of 
which they pay the established rent. Civilians pay the established 
rent. 

This law also authorized the establishment of a revolving fund of 
$50 million on the books of the Treasury for the purpose of paying for 
Wherry housing and related property acquired in connection there- 
with, interest and principal payments on the mortgages involved, and 
certain other obligations iacheadiaie expense incurred in the alteration, 
improvement, rehabilitation and repair of the acquired housing. 
Quarters allowance of military personnel to whom this housing 1s 
assigned as public quarters and rental payments from persons oceupy- 
ing this housing on a rental basis are to be deposited in this fund. 

To provide capital for the revolving fund the law authorized the 
appropriation of a sum not to exceed $50 million and the Secretary 
of Defense, with Presidential approval, is authorized to transfer from 
unexpended balances of any appropriations of the military depart- 
ments not carried to the surplus fund of the Treasury such sums as 
may be determined by the Secretary of Defense to be necessary to 
provide adequate capital for the revolving fund. DOD personnel 
advise that a revolving fund has been established and no appropria- 
tion has been requested to date. Deposits to the fund have been made 
from the unexpended balances of appropriations of the military depart- 
ments as mentioned above. 

On October 23, 1956, DOD issued a directive establishing policy in 
regard to Wherry acquisition and delegated authority to ASD (P & I) 
and the military departments to proceed with the execution of the 
Wherry acquisition program. DOD policy as stated in this directive 
is for the acquired Wherry housing to be administered as public 
quarters with exceptions to this policy requiring approval of the 
ASD (P & I). The exceptions, according to DOD personnel, would 
be in meee: with units considered substandard or inadequate for 
assignment as public quarters and in those cases would be designated 
as rental quarters until such time as they could be brought up to the 
standard for public quarters. 

On November 26, 1956, DOD issued instructions for the purpose of 
establishing uniform procedures governing the negotiations for and 
acquisition of Wherry housing projects. Both mandatory and _ per- 
missive situations were covered in these instructions and it was stated 
that the mandatory situations took precedence. These instructions 
also stated, “It is desirable that acquisition of Wherry housing by 
negotiation and within the mandatory category be completed or that 
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condemnation proceedings be instituted for such housing prior to 
initial occupancy of Capehart housing. This polic; y will be waived 
only by the Secretary of the military de ~partment.’”’ DOD personnel 
stated that the waiver provision mentioned above is in the process of 
being changed to require the approval of ASD (P & I). The military 
departme nts were directed to implement these instructions. All the 
services have issued implementing instructions as directed. 

Progress toward Wherry housing acquisition: As of December 31, 
1956, “there were 83,563 Wherry ‘housing units located at military 
installations of the services, namely, Army, 21,621; Navy, 24,375; 
and Air Force, 37,567. 

On January 31, 1957, there were 30,335 Wherry units in the manda- 
tory purchase category at 50 military installations where 29,500 
Capehart units had been approved. These Wherry units are dis- 
tributed, namely, Army, 12,749; Navy, 7,576; and Air Force, 10,010. 

The Department of the Army, through the corps, has sent letters to 
the sponsor or owner of its mandatory Wherry projects inquiring 
whether or not they are willing to negotiate. Inquiry of Army per- 
sonnel reflected that while they are proceeding with the acquisition 
of mandatory Wherry housing they feel age it is inferior to the 
Capehart plan and for the most part inadequat No plans are under- 
way by Army to acquire permissive Wherry sielld cts except at 1 or 2 
locations. 

Navy personnel advise that action is being taken toward the aequi- 
sition of mandatory Wherry projects as well as 1 or 2 permissive 
projects. Navy personnel contacted consider the majority of its 
Wherry units inadequate. 

The position of the Department of the Air Force in regard to Wherry 
acquisition is set out in a document dated January 14, 1957, titled 

‘Acquisition of W herry P rojec ts—Air Force Position’? which states, 
“It is the intention of the Air Force to acquire under the prov isions of 
the Housing Act of 1956 all Wherry housing projects serving its 
installations, unless circumstances surrounding an individual p ‘oject 
oy ae indicate that to do so would not be in the best interests of 
the Government.” The Air Force has mailed letters of inquiry to 
owners of all Wherry prosects. both mandatory and permissive, at 
Air Force installations and has begun obtaining the information neces- 
sary to proceed with the acquisition of the Wherry projects. The Air 
Force like Army and Navy, also considers the Wherry units as gen- 
erally inadequate for assignment as publie quarters 

The nature of the inadequacy was stated to be in connection with 
the size of the units as each of the services point out that as a rule 
the Wherry units have inadequate floor space compared with the 
space which is allowed for Capehart and other military housing 
assigned as public quarters. It was also brought out that in many 
cases storage space is practically nonexistent in the Wherry housing. 

The Air Force position quoted above on acquisition of Wherry 
housing indicates it was to acquire permissive as well as mandatory 
housing. Inquiry of Air Force personnel revealed that though they 
consider the Wherry housing inadequate now, they felt it was the 
intent of Congress that as many such units as possible be acquired 
and assigned as public quarters and provided a means in the law 
whereby the units could be altered, improved, rehabilitated and 
repaired. The Air Force stated it intends to bring as many Wherry 
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units as possible up to the standards for public quarters and assign 
them as such. DOD personnel advised the staff that Air Force 
Wherry units were generally considered as more satisfactory than 
Army and Navy as they were somewhat larger in area. 
’ Instructions from DOD state it is desirable that the Wherry 
housing at Capehart sites be acquired or condemnation proceedings 
started prior to initial occupancy of the Capehart units. The Wherry 
units at the installations where Capehart housing is being provided 
have been included as available housing in the formula used to estab- 
lish the housing needs which were submitted in connection with 
requests for approval of these Capehart housing units. 

As of February 15, 1957, no Wherry housing units had been 
acquired by the services nor had negotiations been successfully 
concluded for any. ! 


E. ADMINISTRATION OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
1. CONTRACT DOCUMENTS, BIDS, SUPERVISION 


The staff found that the administration of design and construction 
contracts is, in general, being conducted in a proper manner except 
in connection with the excessive number of changes made during both 
the design and construction stages. A large number of these changes 
are unnecessary and unjustified and thus cause waste in both money 
and time. They are discussed in detail later in this section of the report. 

Most of the design for military construction is performed by private 
architect-engineer firms selected for their qualifications for the par- 
ticular project involved. The drawings and specifications prepared 
are adequate for their purpose and produce good competitive bids. 
No complaints were made to the staff by contractors or military 
offices concerning the quality and adequacy of drawings and specifi- 
cations. 

The services follow the established procedure of publicly advertising 
for competitive bids for construction and invitations to bid are widely 
distributed. Exceptions to this procedure are relatively few and 
contracts are authorized to be negotiated only after such action is 
fully justified in writing. The majority of these negotiated contracts 
are awarded on the basis of competitive bids obtained from a list of 
selected bidders. At each of the corps and BuDocks offices visited 
by the staff, inquiry was made into every active construction contract 
that was awarded on other than a publicly advertised, competitive-bid 
basis. In each instance satisfactory evidence was available to support 
the necessity for other methods of contracting. 

Projects are appropriately divided into categories, as to size and 
type of work, to afford opportunities for both large and small general 
contractors to bid as well as contractors who specialize in particular 
types of work such as fueling facilities, airfield pavements, etc. The 
time periods permitted for bids were found to be adequate. How- 
ever, In an excessive number of instances addenda have been issued 
late in the bidding period and this procedure has the effect of shorten- 
ing the time for bidding. This subject is discussed more fully later 
in this section of the report. The time periods specified for comple- 
tion of construction appeared to be sufficient and commensurate with 
the scope and complexity of the work involved. All of these factors, 
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except the one of addenda, promote the desire of contractors to bid 
and are conducive to good competitive bidding. Competitive bids 
are being obtained as evidenced by the numbers received and their 
closeness in amounts. 

Supervision of the work under construction is, in general, satis- 
factory and adequate and in some instances was of a superior quality. 
Some instances of lax supervision were noted but, on the whole, a 
good quality of work is being obtained from contractors. 


2. CHANGES DURING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION STAGES 


In reviewing and analyzing the administration of design and con- 
struction contracts for military construction, the staff found that the 
major defects in this administration were the causing, or the per- 
mitting, of an excessive number of changes to be made during design 
and construction. These changes are primarily due to (@) inde- 
cisions in developing and firming requirements for the projects to be 
designed caused by inadequate advance planning; (0) lack of thorough 
review of drawings at their preliminary stage; (c) inadequate review 
of final drawings and specifications; and (d) requests from the using 
services, changes in criteria, and whims and vacillations in preferences 
affecting design or materials. 

Changes inevitably occur during planning, design, and construction 
and those which are justified for various reasons are not subject to 
criticism. However, many changes due to the above-listed causes are 
avoidable or unjustified, and these result in waste of public funds and 
loss of valuable time. 

(a) Lost design effort: From interviews with re presentatives of field 
offices of the corps and BuDocks and architect-engineers, and from 
data obtained from the field offices, it was found that a large amount 
of money and time is being wasted due to changes in design. From a 
study of the information obtained the staff considers the following 
four basic areas need correction or improvement: 

(1) Advance planning: The functional application, size, type of con- 
struction, layout and siting of many projects have not been firmly 
developed by all interested parties prior to the issuance of design di- 
rectives. This has been responsible for a great number of the changes 
both in the design and in the construction of the projects. Funds for 
advance planning, made available by the Congress, have improved 
this situation and expanded use of such funds should achieve greater 
improvement in this area. 

(2) Inadequate review of preliminary drawings: The staff was in- 
formed by field offices and by architect-engineers that many revisions 
are requested by using services after their acceptance of preliminary 
drawings. Such requests cause changes, many of them radical, in 
final drawings. To correct this situation, construction agencies 
should require using services to make a more thorough review of draw- 
ings at their preliminary stage and should then adamantly refuse any 
subsequent changes unless they are economically justified. 

(3) Inadequate review of final drawings and specifications: The using 
services and the construction agencies do not in many instances suffi- 
ciently review the drawings and specifications at their final stage. 
This often causes errors, discrepancies, or undesirable features in 
these documents to pass unnoticed resulting in either revised drawings 
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later or changes in the construction contract, both of which are costly. 
To correct this deficiency, both the using service and the construc- 
tion agency should thoroughly review the final documents before they 
are approved and placed on the market for bids. 

(4) Requests from using services and changes in criteria: There are 
many minor differences in design, or in materials, which are permitted 
by approved criteria, and which do not significantly affect the usability 
of a facility. Too often such minor changes are requested by using 
services as matters of personal preference. Also changes in criteria 
are being developed and issued from time to time to keep up with 
latest engineering developments. The staff heard many complaints 
from both the construction agencies and architect-engineers that they 
were plagued by such requests and by new criteria upsetting design. 
To correct these conditions, construction agencies should make it a 
firm policy to deny changes requested through personal preference or 
whim and should not adopt new criteria in projects in which the design 
or construction have progressed to the point where such adoption 
would be unjustified. 

(b) Extent of lost design effort: Lost design effort may be defined 
as the cost of architectural and engineering efforts which, for various 
reasons, are not utilized in the facility actually constructed. In the 
discussion that follows the staff does not desire to convey the impres- 
sion that all of the costs which are labeled lost design effort are, in fact, 
wasteful. First, it would be unreasonable to expect that a large con- 
struction program could be developed without some lost effort in 
design. Second, it is realized that before a change can properly be 
termed unnecessary or wasteful, its cost in money and time must be 
weighed against the results it obtains such as increased efficiency and 
general usability of the facilities being provided or reduced operation 
and maintenance costs. Undoubtedly many of the changes repre- 
sented by lost design effort were advantageous to the Government. 

The Seattle district of the corps has for its own information main- 
tained statistics of lost effort in design. Lost effort was defined by it 
as (1) preliminary planning not applicable to the project as authorized 
for preliminary design; (2) redesign of utilities due to resiting of 
structures after site approval; (3) redesign for compliance with modifi- 
cations in criteria originally provided; (4) design of space or facilities 
subsequently deleted to meet monetary limitations; and (5) redesign 
because of a change in mission. 

The statistics which were presented to the staff by the Seattle office 
are as follows: 


Contract Gross design Lost ds 
costs costs elfor t 
Construction completed Nov, 1, 1954, through Apr. 30, 1956 $21, 500, 138 | $1, 014, 413 | $311, 169 
Work under construction 39, 728, 312 1, 094, 709 196, 608 
td. : "> | 61, 228, 450 2, 109, 122 507, 777 


These figures reflect that about 24 percent of the military construc- 
tion design cost of this district was lost effort. 

Since engineering records on many of the projects had been de- 
stroyed it was not “possible to review in detail the causes responsible 
for this lost effort. However, pursuant to the staff’s request, a memo- 
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randum was prepared by the Seattle district which set forth in more 
detail the factors contributory to lost effort in the design of military 
construction projects in that district. Excerpts from the memoran- 
dum dated October 25, 1956, are quoted below: 


(a) Advance planning: Before its inclusion in the budget and the subsequent 
issuance of a design directive, an item should be planned to the extent of firmly 
determining its functional application, size, type of construction, layout, and 
siting. No one of these items should be given cursory treatment. The item as 
authorized for design, if properly planned, should be acceptable to the using 
service with a minimum of coordination between the construction ageney and 
the using service. 

(b) Siting: At the time of issuance of a design directive, siting for this item 
should follow an approved master plan. It has often been found that siting 
approvals obtained early in the design stage have not been firm, which necessi- 
tates many revisions. 

(c) Predesign planning: Following the receipt of a design directive, the con- 
struction agency immediately coordinates with the using service in an effort to 
firmly determine all requirements of the project. On the basis of these require- 
ments design is completed through the preliminary design stage. At this time a 
review conference is held with all interested parties, including the using service. 
The design at this stage is approximately 40 percent complete. Experience has 
shown that decisions considered to be firm at the predesign stage have proved 
to be not firm, with many demands from the using service for changes. It would 
appear that at the completion of the preliminary design stage, none other than 
relatively minor details would be subject to modification. With ‘adequate advance 
planning and thorough and final decisions made at the predesign stage, only a 
minimum of revision should be expected at the completion of the preliminary 
plans and specifications. 

2. Criteria—A design directive requires that the project be designed in acord- 
ance with criteria existing at that time. Due to the continuous modification of 
criteria, it is often found that plans require modification at various times through 
the design development to keep up to date with changing criteria. 

3. Construction funding.—The design of many projects is completed but con- 
struction funds are not available. Many of these projects are held for several 
months, during which time criteria has continually changed, necessitating in 
many cases major design changes prior to release for advertising and construction. 

The Albuquerque and Savannah districts of the corps made available 
to this staff statistics on lost design effort. It was estimated by 
personnel of the Albuquerque district that during the fiscal years 1952 
through 1956, $7,361,299 was expended on design costs. Of this 
amount $1,653,309 or 22.4 percent was labeled lost effort in design. 
The causes were similar to those mentioned by the Seattle office. 

The Savannah district made available to the staff a record of proj- 
ects which experienced lost design effort during fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. On 49 projects valued at $11,766,721, at 13 bases, the lost 
design effort was estimated to be $166,268 out of a total design cost 
of $444,324. This is a 37 percent loss in design effort. This lost 
design effort was not segregated by causes; however, much of it was 
due to resiting and changes i in scope. 

Specific examples of lost design effort in various sections of the 
country are cited below: 

Post stockade and guardhouse, Fort Lewis, Wash.: This facility 
was completed in 1956 at a contract cost of $559,996. The design 
cost on the structure was $124,576 or 22.24 percent of the contract 
cost. It has been computed by the Seattle district of the corps that 
$92,146 or approximately 74 percent of the design cost for this project 
was lost effort. A 6-page memorandum, furnished by the Seattle 
district, documenting indecisions and vacillations on the part of the 
Headquarters, Sixth Army, and the Provost Marshal General, in 
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connection with this facility, illustrates the amount of money that can 
be lost in design effort. In this case actual design costs were approxi- 
mately 300 percent greater than the design cost should have been for 
the facility which was finally constructed. 

NCO club, Loring Air Force Base, Maine: The New England 
division of the corps executed an architect-engineer contract for the 
design of this club based upon standard definitive drawings for this 
type of facility. The fee was $13,338. The division advised that 
when preliminary drawings were reviewed, the using service decided 
that the definitive drawings did not suit club operations and requested 
the following: 

Added stag bar with toilets and new entrance, transformer room, deleted game- 
room and five bays of ballroom, rearranged kitchen, main cockt: ail lounge, and 
upstairs toilet. 

The preliminary drawings were redone at an additional fee of $1,600. 
Subsequently the using service requested the following additional 
changes which involved an increase in fee of $3,600: 

Expanded basement area to provide new stag bar with toilets, entrance, and 
storage room. Deleted reading lounge, relocated TV lounge, enlarged office, 
and revised main cocktail lounge and toilets. 

The project as designed exceeded the amount authorized in the 
program both in square footage and costs; therefore, the club was re- 
designed, at an additional fee of $5,000, ‘deleting most of the items 
which had been added since the review of the original preliminary 
drawings. After the construction contract had been awarded in 1956, 
the base commander requested that nonappropriated funds available 
to his command be utilized to replace many of the items deleted. 
This was accomplished at an additional design cost of $4,900. Subse- 
quently various items which had been added by the base commander 
had to be deleted to stay within funds available to the base. Further 
design costs of approximately $1,000 will be required to accomplish 
this. The cost of the latter two changes in design are being paid 
from nonappropriated funds. 

Vacillation by the using service illustrated in the above chain of 
events caused an increase in the design fee from an original amount 
of $13,338 to $29,438, an increase of over 120 percent. 

Messhall, White Sands, N. Mex.: At White Sands, N. Mex., a 
1,000-man messhall was to be designed under a contract dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1954, for a fee of $7,690. Change No. 1, dated April 4, 
1955, covered a revision in seating capacity from 432 to 400 and a 
revision in floor area from 11,950 to 12,325 square feet with an in- 
crease in fee of $413. Change No. 2, dated July 21, 1955, covered 
a new layout based on a sketch dated April 29, 1955, prepared by the 
Office, Quartermaster General. The fee was increased $3,368 to cover 
this change. Change No. 3, dated April 18, 1956, added $1,282.26 
to the fee to cover resiting the messhall, revise its Saletan: area, 
and kitchen-equipment schedule to conform with using service instrue- 
tions, and revise structural, mechanical, and electrical plans to con- 
form. Thus, the original $7,690 fee was increased a total of $5,063.26 
to cover these changes and the time for designing was delayed. 

Dining hall, airmen, Hill Air Force Base, Utah: A memorandum 
dated December 9, 1955, from the district engineer, San Francisco 
district of the corps, to the South Pacific division engineer was for- 
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warded to the Chief of Engineers stating that the case “‘is typical of 
a number of instances which have occurred in this division.’”’ The 
memorandum covered lost effort in design caused by issuance of new 
Air Force definitives and particularly that lost on the dining hall at 
Hill Air Force Base. It is quoted below: 


1. Reference is made to letter, SPDGT 686 (General), November 18, 1955, sub- 
ject: Transmittal of New Definitive Drawings, with enclosures thereto. 

2. This office has recently received a series of letters, similar to that referenced 
above, all of which pertain to issuance of new definitive drawings for Air Force 
facilities and the subsequent effects upon the status of design. 

3. It would appear beneficial from a monetary standpoint if a forecast could 
be issued by Headquarters, USAF, at an earlier stage of design of the subject 
definitives in lieu of issuance to the field in a finalized form and the resulting 
impact upon redesign, lost time, and lost effort. It is realized that probably 
numerous new definitives are conceived but perhaps never finalized and approved 
by Headquarters, USAF. It is, therefore, not the intent of this office to suggest 
suspension of an authorized design based upon an earlier definitive, simultaneously 
with the initial development of a new definitive by the Air Force. It is assumed 
that formal acceptance, by Headquarters, USAF of a new definitive is preceded 
by a series of submittals for purposes of review. These submittals would offer a 
period where a certainty of approval and subsequent issuance ot the field would 
permit broadcasting an earlier suspension of design pending distribution of the 
new definitive. 

4. An example of savings which may have been realized was the redesign re- 
quired for the dining hall, airmen, Hill Air Force Base, Utah. This facility was 
originally authorized November 8, 1954, for design in the fiscal year 1956 program 
and later carried over into the fiscal year 1957 program. The facility as originally 
authorized was to be designed in accordance with AF Definitive 36-05-67 having 
a scope of 10,800 square feet. This office received a suspension of design, pend- 
ing issuance of AF Definitive 36-05-98 on May 12, 1955. It should be noted 
that at time of receipt of design suspension the processing of preliminaries for dis- 
tribution to reviewing agencies had even extended to reproduction of the docu- 
ments. The new definitive was distributed May 25, 1955, which contained a 
scope of 14,190 square feet and was completely different in outline; thereby, re- 
quiring resiting and total redesign. Revised siting was furnished this office July 
18, 1955, and redesign commenced. 

5. The initial preliminary design of 10,800 square feet, based upon definitive 
drawing 86-05-67, was considered a complete loss. This loss is represented by 
architect-engineer fees and Government costs for engineering, overhead, and reproduc- 
tion which totaled $8,559. It should also be noted that this sum represents only those 
costs incurred by this office. The letter of May 12, 1955, which suspended design 
covered nine dining halls at various Air Force bases within the jurisdiction of your 
office. If design progress was as advanced on the dining halls under design by the 
other district offices as on the Hill Air Force Base dining hall, the combined losses in 
design funds in only the South Pacific division is a considerable amount. When 
considered nationwide, the sum would be outstanding; and it should be realized that 
only one new definitive is being discussed while periodically numerous new defint- 
tives are issued affecting many line items of different categories. 

6. It is requested that this office be advised of any possible procedure which 
may prevent the reoccurence of the losses cited in paragraph 4, above. [Under- 
scoring supplied. ] 


The Chief of Engineers, on January 4, 1956, replied that his office 
had on several occasions brought to the attention of the Air Force the 
problems created by design changes subsequent to the initial design 
directive, and the Air Force had taken positive action to reduce this to 
a minimum. However, general statements from field offices to the 
staff indicate that the re has been little beneficial effect obtained. 

Air Force officers’ quarters: The Air Fore ‘e prepare din 1956 a new 
definitive drawing for a motel type of officers’ quarters. Based on this 
definitive, architect-engineers prepared final drawings for 12 such 
quarters. Bids for construction of 2 of them were obtained and the 
low bids represented a cost of $9,200 per man for 1 of the quarters and 
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$8,600 per man for the other. These figures far exceeded the con- 
gressional limitation of $6,500 perman. It should have been obvious 
from the beginning that the quarters, based on the definitives, could 
hot be built. within Statutory limits. To design structures under 
these conditions IS & gross waste of time and design money, 

(c) Changes during construction: The humber of changes made in 
construction contracts after their award and during construction 
were found to be excessive, Many of them are legitimate and justified 
Cue to such causes as changes in missions, field conditions, and eco. 
nomical betterments in construction. However, there is a large 
humber of changes not in these categories and which are avoidable. 
They are responsible for unjustified and unnecessary waste of money 
and time. They are principally caused by inadequate advance 
planning, inadequate review of drawings at their Preliminary and 
final stages, requests from using services, changes in criteria, and whims 
and vacillations in preferences affecting design or materials, These 
are the same areas responsible for the waste in design costs hereinbefore 
discussed under the subject of Lost Design Effort. Improvements in 
these areas would appreciably reduce Inany of the avoidable change 
orders now being experienced throughout the field, 

The staff is of the opinion that change orders were out of contro] 
in two of the corps offices visited. The New England division of the 
COrps Was issuing about 200 change orders per month. Not only was 
the volume considered excessive, but the backlog of change orders in 
process was alarming. As of August 31. 1956, 1,061 change orders were 
iN process. Considering that about 200 were issued each month, this 
would represent 5-month backlog. Waste in money and time js 
often increased by delays in processing change orders, Therefore, it 
is highly important that changes, if they must be made, shall be 
processed expeditiously, A similar situation was found in the New 
York office of the corps, where it was learned that 1,648 change orders 
were issued during fiscal year 1956, or about 137 each month. The 
backlog of change orders in Process was 800 as of July 1, 1956. The 
records in these two Offices dictate the urgent need for strong action 
to reduce the number of avoidable changes and to eliminate the in- 
excusable delays in processing change orders, 

The staff does not intend to convey the impression that the con- 
ditions found in New England and New York are typical throughout 
the country. The number of changes and the size of backlogs in the 
other field offices Visited were much smaller. The ¢ ‘harleston district 
of BuDocks (with a worklaod of about 50 Percent of that in Ney 
England and New York) averaged 24 changes per month and had a 
backlog of 29 in Process. Other field offices did not have as good a 
record, but had much better ones than New England and New York. 

‘hanges not only cause extra cost, but cause delays in the construe- 
tion work. Earlier in this report it was stated that times specified 
for completion of construction contracts were sufficient and com- 
mensurate with the scope and complexity of the work involved. 
Changes, however, are the major deterrents to achieving the com- 
pletions specified. 

The staff surveyed contract data on over 400 construction contracts 
and interviewed field-office Personnel and resident engineers at. sites 
of the projects. It was found that a large Percentage of the projects 
Was behind schedule, or the times for completion had been extended 
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due to delays not the fault of the contractors. Some of the projects 
were greatly behind their original schedules. 

The basic cause for practically all delays was changes. This 
illustrates again that not only do changes cause loss of money, often 
to contractors as well as to the Government, but they also cause 
waste of time, not only time of the contractors’ organizations and 
time of the administrative and supervisory forces of the Government, 
but delayed time of use of the facilities being constructed. This 
latter lost time is often vital to the purposes of the using services. 
These losses are important, and are additional compelling reasons for 
changes to be held to a minimum. 


3. EXCESSIVE ADDENDA ISSUED DURING BIDDING PERIOD 


Earlier in this report mention was made of the issuance, during 
bidding periods, of excessive numbers of addenda to the specifications. 
It was stated that many of these addenda were issued late in the 
bidding period, thus having the effect of shortening the time of 
bidding. Some of the addenda are long and complex, and many are 
diffic ult to interpret or to integrate into the finally prepared drawings 
and specifications. 

At the Kansas City district of the corps, the staff reviewed 40 
contracts and found 146 addenda issued thereon, or an average of 3.6 
per contract. One contract had 9 addenda, 2 had 7 each, 3 had 6 each, 
and 6 had 5 each. 

The 30 contracts reviewed in the New York district of the corps had 
129 addenda, an average of 4.3 per contract. One contract had 11 
addenda, 1 had 9, 5 had 6, and 6 had 5 addenda. 

The 60 contracts reviewed in the Albuquerque district of the corps 
had 237 addenda, or an average of 3.9 per contract. One contract 
had 11 addenda, 2 had 9, 2 had 7, 7 had 6, and 9 had 5 addenda. 

The corps offices apparently issue more addenda than BuDocks 
offices, as the staff found that BuDocks offices at San Bruno averaged 
1.1 addenda per contract, San Diego averaged 1.6 per contract, and 
Charleston averaged 2.4 per contract. 

Addendum which is voluminous in scope and complex in character 
may have the effect of scaring off prospective bidders. Issuance of 
such an addendum, or an appreciable number of smaller and simpler 
ones, disturbs a bidder, as he has to reevaluate the drawings and 
specifications, make interpretations in the light of the new require- 
ments, and contact subcontractors and suppliers, before he can 
properly prepare the amount of his bid. Often he is confused by the 
information in the addenda and may increase his bid dispropor- 
tionately to the disadvantage of the Government. In most cases, 
addenda have the effect of shortening the time for bidding, and this is 
a detriment to bidders and to competitive bidding. 

The staff found that the main causes for addenda were the inade- 
quate or delayed review of final drawings and specifications by the 
field offices and the using services. It was the practice in many of the 
corps offices for the engineering division to review and approve final 
drawings and specifications, place them on the market for bids, and 
then to issue them to the construction division, the using service, and 
the resident engineer at the site of the project, for review and com- 
ment. Many addenda were necessary to correct errors found in these 
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latter reviews. Thorough review and correction of drawings and 
specifications should be made, by all concerned, prior to placing them 
on the market for bids. This would v irtually eliminate addenda. 


4, SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS TO ADMINISTRATION OF CONTRACTS 


Advance planning, which Congress made possible by appropriating 
funds and permitting preparation of final plans and specifications for 
essential projects prior to their authorization, has been an important 
aid to intelligent planning on a sound, overall basis. Continued and 
expanded use of advance planning will increase improvements already 
achieved and will tend to eliminate or greatly reduce indecisions in 
developing firm requirements for projects. This planning, together 
with a definite meeting of minds among the architect -engine er, the 
using service, and the construction agency at the time when prelim- 
inary drawings are developed ; thorough review of final drawings by 
the interested parties prior to advertising for bids; and establishment 
and execution of firm policies against making avoidable or unjusti- 
fied changes during both design and construction would greatly re- 
duce the waste of money and time now being experienced. This 
waste is the chicf deficiency found by the staff in administration of 
design and construction contracts, 


F. SPECIAL AIR MATERIEL COMMAND (AMC) WAREHOUSES 


In excess of $7% million will be required for remedial and associated 
costs in connection with the structural failures of the special AMC 
warehouses. On August 17, 1955, approximately 4,000 square feet 
of roof at the special AMC warehouse at the Wilkins Air Force Depot, 
Shelby, Ohio, collapsed. This roof failure followed a series of difficul- 
ties at other locations where these warehouses had been site adapted 
from standard plans prepared by an architect-engineer firm for the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. At the time of the collapse, the 
program included 22 warehouses which had been designed, constructed, 
or were under construction at 9 different geographical locations in the 
United States. All construction on warehouses of this type was sus- 
pended, and the Chief of Engineers instituted an intensive investiga- 
tion to determine the causes of the failure. As a result of this investi- 
gation, construction using a modified design was resumed by October 
14, 1955, and the application of remedial measures for cone or 
partially completed warehouses was started by December 15, 1955 

The investigation instituted by the Chief of Engineers included the 
employment of Ammann & Whitney (A. & W.), consulting engineers, 
New York, N. Y., to investigate and report on the cause or causes of 
the distress and failure observed in these warehouses, modify the 
standard designs to eliminate further failures, furnish plans for 
remedial measures, and provide plans for replaceme nt of the portion 
of the structures which had collapsed. Actual collapses were experi- 
enced at Wilkins and at the Warner-Robins Air Force Base in Georgia. 
In addition, the Chief of Engineers secured the services of three 
eminent engineers from the University of Illinois and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology as consultants, and established a board 
of senior officers of the Corps of Engineres, including representatives 
of the Air Force and the National Bureau of Standards, to inde- 
pendently investigate and assist in the evaluation of this problem. 

In general, the various inquiries into these warehouse failure 
revealed: 
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Although some of the materials and methods used in the con- 
struction of the special AMC warehouses undoubtedly aggravated 
the stress conditions in the members in certain cases, construction 
methods and materials could not be blamed as the cause of distress. 

2. An examination of the standard plans and specifications showed 
that the selected design criteria and the concrete and steel detailing 
followed normal design practices as represented by the minimum 
requirements of the national building codes. 

The various studies instituted as a result of the AMC warehouse 
failures cast doubt on the adequacy of the applicable nationally 
followed code. Revisions in the national code of the American 
Concrete Institute (ACI) to increase the strength of concrete struc- 
tures by providing scidiecies il reinforcing steel were approved by the 
ACI on February 21, 1956. 

The Corps of Engineers generally concluded that the AMC ware- 
house failures were basically caused by deficiencies in the ACI code 
and nationally accepted design practices. 

The remedial measures for the completed or partially completed 
warehouse recommended by A. and W. and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers consist of steel banding of the girders with high-strength 
steel straps. The banding is similar in principle to the steel banding 
in common usage for boxing and crating. It is believed by the corps 
that this high-strength steel banding of the girders will provide them 
with sufficient additional strength to carry the roof load. 

The Corps of Engineers made available to the staff cost data 
concerning the remedial work described above. 


Based upon the original Sn the total cost of the 22 ware- 


houses was estimated : $40, 264, 487. 00 
temedial and repair werk for the comple ‘ted or » parti: ally com- 
pleted warehouses. This includes shoring, strapping, and 
costs due to work stoppage_- asia 7, 065, 209. 00 


Cost of additional steel adde a to those warehouses or portions 

thereof which were not completed at the time the failures 
were experienced... cgi et caatewe ; ; 1, 282, 796. 00 
Total estimated final cost of the 22 warehouses___- 48, 612 , 492. 00 

Total estimated cost of the 22 warehouses had they been origin- 
ally built to the presently approved design...........--.---. 42, 850, 816. 00 





Net cost of remedial work which represents the addi- 
tional cost over that which would have been ex- 
perienced had the warehouse been initially constructed 
in accordance with the presently approved design- - ~~ -- 5, 761, 676. 00 


In addition to the net cost of remedial work in the amount of 
$5,761,676 referred to above, the Air Force furnished an estimate of 
associated costs connected with the structural failures of the AMC 
warehouses. These associated costs as estimated by Air Force are 
as follows: 


Moving or rewarehousing material__-_ Ey a eteee Set gre aan $1, 186, 237. 92 
Commercial storage used pL EES. 25, 000. 00 
Losses resulting from using open stor: RIN rissa tec ha ete ee Ee 93, 665. 00 
Material lost or damaged due to roof collapse_____- ade tet 24, 993. 41 
Losses due to inefficient operations___ 351, 910. 90 
(Principally, this is cost of double hé indling and additional trans- 

portation charges because the warehouses did not become 

available as scheduled.) 
CCDOP, IOMOAUSDOOUS COR......nannenchans ance sas ee 


Total associated costs. .......... 0-2 2_- tee ic ois aot es 153. 67 


TTT 
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The total estimated loss due to the AMC warehouse failures is 
$7 512,829.67. The following tabulation reflects the extent of the 
loss that was experienced at each of the nine geographical locations. 
The extent of the loss at a particular location was governed by the 
stage of construction of the respective warehouses at the time of the 
roof failure at the Wilkins Air Force Depot. 


Special air material command warehouses 


Total esti- 


Number of Net cost Associated mated loss 
Location warehouses of remedial costs due to AMC 

work warehouse 

failures 

Gentile Air Force Depot, Ohio. 2 $479, 508 | $202, 258. 26 $681, 766. 26 
Warner-Robins Air Force Base, Ga_..- 6 1, 553, 087 228, 725. 00 1, 781, 762. 00 
Tinkers Air Force Base, Okla __ 4 1, 157, 740 391, 098. 00 1, 548, 838. 00 
Wilkins Air Force Depot, Ohio- 1 1, 178, 235 204, 172. 41 1, 472, 407. 41 
Brookley Air Force Base, Ala__ 2 296, 260 432, 209. 00 728, 469. 00 
Kelly Air Force Base, Tex 2 462, 801 2, 312. 00 465, 113.00 
McClellan Air Force Base, Calif-- 2 265, 500 265, 500. 00 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah 1 37, 152 37, 152. 00 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y 2 331, 443 200, 379. 00 531, 822. 00 
Total 22 5, 761, 676 | 1, 751, 153. 67 7, 512, 829. 67 


Experiences with the AMC warehouse failures and other structural 
failures are considered by the Chief of Engineers to be adequate 
evidence that minimum compliance with building code requirements 
is not always sufficient. One of the steps being taken to insure the 
adequacy y of future construction is that pertinent por tions of the cor ps’ 
engineering manual are being restudied with a view toward effecting 
revisions which will provide a nominal increase in the margin of safety 
to be incorporated in future designs. 


IIT. OperRaTION AND MAINTENANCE OF HeatING PLANTS 
A. SCOPE OF SURVEY 


The operation of heating plants on military establishments was 
studied to determine: (a) whether staffing of operating personnel was 
adequate or excessive; (b) how the operation compared with current 
acceptable standards of efficiency; (¢) whether the cost to operate and 
maintain the plants was in a reasonable range considering the type 
and age of equipment in use, the fuel burned, the operating require- 
ments, and climatic conditions of the area; and (d) whether properly 
designed equipment was installed. 

In order to acquire data for the study, a technical questionnaire 
form was prepared and sent to 102 military establishments of the 3 
services. The forms were designed to gather information about the 
boilers and auxiliaries installed, type of metering and controls, water 
softening and chemical treatment equipment, number of personne! 
required for plant operation, amount of steam generated, type, kind, 
and amount of fuel consumed, maintenance and repair requirements, 
and the costs involved. These data would permit comparison of 
plants having similar equipment of approximately the same size and 
using the same kind of fuel by relating the cost to produce 1,000 
pounds of steam, since this is an evaluation unit most commonly used 
in commercial and industrial fields. 
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In making this study, interest was mainly centered on, but not 
confined to, “plants designed principally for heating and in operation 
over 2 years, and those. having boilers with a capacity of 200 horse- 
power or above. Plants under 2 years of age may not have been 
fully broken in and may have contractors’ responsibilities still in 
effect. Also boilers under 200 horsepower are usually installed with 
few or no instruments which indicate or record performance. 

The completed questionnaires were obtained from Army, Navy, and 
Air Force bases and furnished the staff by the Corps of Engineers 
(corps), Bureau of Yards and Docks (BuDocks), and the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Installations (ACSI), respectively. The 102 military 
establishments submitted information on 179 boiler plants which was 
analyzed, studied, and tabulated for evaluation. 


B. LACK OF ADEQUATE CONTROL OF COSTS 


Upon tabulation it became apparent that the information received 
by the staff was incomplete in some instances and some was obviously 
incorrect, the most noticeable inconsistencies being in reporting the 
unit cost of producing 1,000 pounds of steam. ‘The disparities were 
called to the attention of the three services with the request that the 
information be checked, confirmed if it was correct, or resubmitted 
accurately. The difficulties and the time involved to comply with this 
request soon became apparent. They were due principally to the fact 
that none of the recording procedures used by the three services are 
designed to reflect the unit cost to generate 1,000 pounds of steam at 
a particular plant without additional computation. The incomplete 
and incorrect manner in which some computations were made in the 
initial submission, as well as in the resubmissions, clearly indicated 
that little thought had been given to this method of evaluation of 
plant performance at any level of command since the figures were 
calculated at the bases and transmitted through channels to Wash- 
ington before being forwarded to the staff. 

Our inquiry further developed that administrative control over the 
operation of heating plants generally rests with the Command Head- 
quarters of the Army and Air Force, and the Headquarters of the 
Naval districts of the Navy. The Department of the Army, through 
the Corps of Engineers, does exercise some surveillance over heating 
costs since it receives copies of operating data and cost statements 
prepared for Command Headquarters. These reports show composite 
totals for all heating plants on the station or activity. While not 
permitting an evaluation of an individual plant, the corps states it can 
identify questionable areas and initiate corrective action if needed. 
The BuDocks and the ACSI exercise no surveillance over the cost of 
operation of heating plants of the Navy and the Air Force, this 
function being left entirely to Command Headquarters. 

Considering that in excess of $145 million are expended each year 
for heating, it is the opinion of this staff that BuDocks and ACSI 
should institute surveillance over this important field and that the 
surveillance now practiced by the corps should be strengthened. It 
is recommended that the three services accumulate unit cost data to 
generate 1,000 pounds of steam on individual plants. This would 
permit comparison on an individual plant basis, which is not possible 
under the present system. Certainly there are many advantages to 
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be realized in being able to detect and correct an uneconomically 
operated plant, some of which are: 

(a) Plant operators will stay more alert and interested in showing 
high efficiency and good economy if they know that individual plant 

records are being scrutinized. Also morale is affected because good 
operators know ‘their efforts will be recognized and weak operators 
are furnished with an incentive to improve. 

(6) The operation of a plant could appear to be satisfactory until 
it is compared with a similar one. Such comparisons may reveal a 
condition that would not otherwise be easily recognized, and which 
might go unnoticed for some time. The importance of detecting 
uneconomical operations is realized when one considers that a mere 
5 percent improvement in the cost of producing steam would represent 
a saving of several million dollars per year. 

(c) Individual plant reports identify the need for equipment reno- 
vation and/or replacement. They also assist in revealing strength or 
weakness in equipment. 

(d) Designers make good use of individual plant reports since the 
operational data will either confirm their figures or show where 
modifications in future designs would be desirable. 

Under the present system these advantages are not fully realized. 

In view of the number of inconsistencies and incorrect information 
supplied on the questionnaires, the staff reached no conclusion with 
respect to economy of operations of heating plants except on those 

which staff members actually vi:ited and inspected. 

In this regard, all plants visited except the Sampson Air Force 
Base, Geneva, N. Y., revealed no instances of gross inefficiencies, 
mismanagement, or overstaffing. It should be remembered, however, 
that only a small percentage of the total number of plants operated 
by the three services were visited. It can be assumed that, if ex- 
haustive studies of each plant were made, means of improving e fficien- 
cies and reducing costs could undoubtedly be pointed out. The 
Sampson Air Force Base exemplified an unusually costly operation 
that was not typical of other installations visited by the staff. Details 
on this operation are furnished in a subsequent section of this report. 

There follows a discussion of methods utilized by the 3 services in 
maintaining and exercising control over heating costs and the results 
of staff inspections of 50 heating plants of the 3 services. 


1. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The system of record keeping used by the Department of Army 
provides the corps with copies of cost statements and operational data 
concerning heating plants that are initially prepared for the Command 
Headquarters. This information shows totals for the base (amounts 
of fuel consumed, pounds of steam generated, makeup water required, 
etc.) but does not provide data from which the performance of any 
single heating plant can be judged. The Command Headquarters, in 
exercising their responsibility of administrative control of the heating 
plants, have no convenient or immediate way of determining if any 
single plant is performing satisfactorily, since comparisons are limited 
to bases within the particular command rather than individual plants 
within the base or within the command. Instances of individual 
plant inefficiency or high cost could go unnoticed. 
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The corps uses the information shown on the copies it receives for 
making various studies, comparing different bases, totaling continental 
requirements, and preparing budget estimates. It may, while using 
the information, observe some items which would cause it to question 
an operation, in which case it could investigate further and, in conjune- 
tion with Command Headquarters, initiate action. As in the case 
of Command Headquarters, the corps cannot detect an uneconomical 
operation of an individual plant since it receives no more data than 
the Command Headquarters. 

The weakness of this system became noticeable while studying the 
operation at an Army post in Northeastern United States. Informa- 
tion shown on the questionnaire forms indicated a high cost to gen- 
erate 1,000 pounds of steam. A visit to the activity revealed that the 
cost figures submitted for the individual plants were computed from 
station totals which had been prepared from estimated figures used 
while the metering equipment in two heating plants was awaiting 
repairs. During the inspection of the plant and a reexamination of 
the data, it became apparent that some items had been estimated too 
high causing the station totals to be incorrect. The actual operation 
was within an acceptable range of efficiency. However, there was one 
plant on the station that did have properly functioning meters but its 
performance data had become lost in the station totals. If data show- 
mg individual plant performance had been submitted regularly, the 
inconsistencies created by the inaccurate estimates would have been 
noticeable; the need for accurate metering would have been obvious; 
and, undoubtedly, the repair of the meters, which was reported to be 
an item of long standing, would have been expedited. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Department of Air Force uses a system of keeping and reporting 
cost and operational data that is similar to that used by the Army. 
Base totals are furnished each Command Headquarters but, as in the 
case of the Army, the data on individual heating plants is not provided. 
However, the Office of Chief of Staff, Installations, is not furnished 
copies of reports as is the Corps of Engineers; therefore, no surveillance 
can be exercised by ACSI over this important field. The administra- 
tive control exercised by the Air Force narrows the field of comparison 
to those bases within a single command. As in the case of the Army 
the unit cost to produce 1,000 pounds of steam at a particular plant 
cannot be accurately determined by Command Headquarters without 
contacting the base. 

Illustrative of the inattention paid to individual plant performance 
is an Air Force base which reported a high unit cost for steam genera- 
tion. This was called to the attention of ACSI with the request that 
it be rechecked since it appeared out of line. The same figure was 
resubmitted to the staff. Since the original submission as well as 
the resubmission indicated an uneconomical operation, an inspection 
of the plants on the base was made. The operation was found to be 
good. The reason for the high reported cost was explored and it was 
discovered that the integrator factor on the steam meters installed in 
one plant was changed when the meters were renovated. The use of 
the wrong multiplier caused a sizable error in total pounds of steam 
produced, thus affecting the reported unit cost of generation. This 
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error went unnoticed for a long time because it was difficult to identify 
it in the base totals. However, it would have been very noticeable 
if performance data on individual plants had been submitted. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The headquarters of each naval district exercises administrative 
control and direction of the Navy heating plants in their district. 
Reports showing operational data and cost statements are submitted 
periodically to the public works office of the naval district from each 
activity in the district. Heretofore the data was submitted in such 
a way that the unit cost to produce 1,000 pounds of steam could be 
determined only by computation and in most cases only station totals 
were shown. For stations having more than one heating plant the 
computations would yield average unit cost of steam for the station 
rather than the specific cost for each plant. A new form, designed to 
show unit cost of steam at each individual plant, is being circulated 
on a test basis to several Navy stations throughout the country. If 
this form is found to be suitable at the operating level the Navy 
intends to adopt it for all stations. 

The need for such a form is exemplified from the staff members’ 
experience with the records from a naval depot. The cost to generate 
steam was not reported on the questionnaire form initially submitted. 
The staff members visited the heating plant before the request for 
additional information reached there. The inspection of the opera- 
tion found it to be acceptable. 

In regard to heating plants, the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Washington provides professional consulting and technical services 
for anv naval activity requesting it and works on the preparation of 
overall policy matters. It also publishes technical pamphlets and 
circulates information about new equipment and procedures. It 
does not exercise administrative control or surveillance over their 
operation, nor does it receive sufficient detailed information to judge 
an operation without requesting it from the appropriate Naval Dis- 
trict. BuDocks found it impossible to verify or check any item of 
information appearing on the returned forms which was questioned 
by the staff members. Having no records to consult they had no 
alternative except to go back to the naval districts and they in turn 
found it necessary to contact the station. 


C. STAFF INSPECTION OF H®#®ATING PLANTS 


Staff members conducted inspections of 50 heating plants, 16 of 
the Army, and 17 each of the Air Force and Navy. The operations 
of the central heating plants on all the active stations visited by the 
staff members were judged to range from average to very good. 
Sampson Air Force Base was inactive and is discussed in another 
section. Spot checks were made and efficiencies estimated by the 
use of information shown on operating logs, by observing key tempera- 
tures, by inspecting firebeds and ashpits, by the general appearance 
of the equipment, and by discussion with the operators. Evaporation 
rates (production) of 10 pounds of steam per pound of coal and 130 
pounds of steam per gallon of heavy fuel oil were not uncommon. 
This represents an overall plant efficiency of over 70 percent, a value 
termed very good by all boiler authorities. 
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Nearly all of the stations, which rely on military personnel for 
firing, realize the weakness of this practice and are attempting to 
correct it. This is being done by connecting the barracks to central 
heating systems where it is possible, converting to a fuel (oil or gas) 
which will permit automatic firing, using qualified civilian personnel, 
ete. The correction of this situation must necessarily be a long-range 
project so the gains realized are and will continue to be gradual. 


D. THE SAMPSON AIR FORCE BASE, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Sampson Air Force Base had been deactivated when visited by the 
committee staff but information received from available files and from 
former maintenance personnel at the base indicated that considerable 
trouble was experienced in operating the heating units after the base 
was taken over by the Air Force and that the maintenance and repair 
requirements were far in excess of what might be expected. Very few 
files were available because the base was inactive. 

The following account of the conditions at Sampson was obtained 
from information gained by talking with personnel doing caretaker 
work there now, by going through the limited files which were avail- 
able, and by discussions with personnel who were formerly assigned 
to the base when it was in operation. 

The base, situated on 3,000 acres overlooking Lake Geneva, has 
approximately 715 buildings. It was originally built of temporary- 
type construction in 1941 as a Navy training center and was used 
by the Navy until 1946. From 1946 to 1949 the State of New York 
used it as an educational center and the hospital on the base was 
assigned to the Willard State Hospital. New York State’s program 
did not require the use of all the buildings so some were in caretaker 
status and did not receive much attention or care. For nearly 2 
years, 1949-51, the base was completely deactivated and only a 
skeleton force of caretakers was in attendance. All of the buildings 
and facilities suffered great deterioration since there were insuflicient 
personnel available to look after things and it was not clearly defined 
whether the responsibility was that of the State or Federal Govern- 
ment. Flooded basements were common and, even though the care- 
taker force tried to keep them pumped out, much equipment, par- 
ticularly heating units and boilers, was often found partially or wholly 
submerged. Consequently, when the Air Force decided to rehabili- 
tate the base in the winter of 1950-51 much of the equipment was so 
deteriorated that complete rebuilding was necessary. Pictures 
taken of boiler internals at the time the Air Force was starting reacti- 
vation of the base showed boiler fire tubes almost completely clogged 
with soot, dust, and fly ash. Acids formed by absorption of moisture 
in this foreign matter caused corrosion to play havoc and many 
boilers were nearly ruined. The pictures seen were taken by and 
became part of the report of consulting engineers who were called 
upon for their recommendations when the Air Force discovered this 
condition to have existed while the base was laid up for nearly 2 years. 

Time became an important consideration and occupancy by the 
Air Force was required before the contractors engaged in the rehabili- 
tation program had completed their work. This imposed a serious 
backlog of work on the operating and maintenance forces wis were 
asked to complete the unfinished tasks left by the contractors. So 
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serious was the backlog that the base personnel found themselves 
forced to make temporary adjustments or repairs, because time or 
personnel were not available to do a thorough workmanlike job. 
Throughout the entire period that the base was used by the Air 
Force, 1951-56, they attempted to but never actually established 
what would be considered good conditions. 

The central heating plants on the base were staffed by civilian 
personnel. Many had only limited powerplant experience and were 
lacking in ability to operate equipment that had suffered greatly 
from deterioration, and which was not sufficiently or completely re- 
habilitated when the responsibility of operation and maintenance was 
assumed. Staff members were informed that the water-softening 
equipment was a source of trouble after the base was activated and 
this in turn allowed the formation of scale which manifested itself 
later by the loss of boiler tubes. The staff was unable to determine 
the number of tubes that were replaced. 

The operation of the heating boilers and furnaces in some of the 
barracks and small buildings was assigned to enlisted personnel. 
This created an operating problem and caused excessive maintenance 
and repair costs. Military personnel at this base were new inductees 
from civilian life undergoing indoctrination and basic training. An 
assignment to fire a boiler or furnace caused distinct disappointment 
since the inductees thought they joined the Air Force to fly. Also, 
many had no knowledge or background of the work, and none had 
the age or maturity to motivate industrious attention to what the V 
considered an unpleasant task. 

Air Force representatives claim that attempts were made to instruct 
and train those assigned as firemen but, being a training base, per- 
sonnel changed so frequently that the desired results were not at- 
tained. Civilian personnel were assigned whenever they were avail- 
able, but the large number required was never realized. At the peak 
of the operation by the Air Force 120 military and 140 civilian per- 
sonnel were required to fire all heating units, exclusive of the central 
heating plants, on the base. 

The committee staff was advised that the greatest number of repairs 
was required on the small boilers and furnaces in barracks-type 
buildings and on the medium-pressure boilers in the messhalls. The 
most common and recurring items of repair required on the small 
boilers and furnaces were excessive grate replacement caused from 
improper firing, failure to remove ashes, shaking down hot coals into 
the ashpits, and broken sections of cast-iron boilers, and boiler explo- 
sions caused from failure to maintain the proper water level. One 
instance was cited of an explosion in a small boiler which occurred 
when the water level was too low and the relief valve failed to lift. 
Other instances were reported of small boilers being seriously damaged 
when fires were started in them by airmen without opening the inlet 
and outlet valves. These conditions are largely attributed to per- 
sonnel insufficiencies and only a small percentage to weakness of 
equipment. 

It was pointed out to the staff that the costs of operation and mainte- 
nance at any base that is reactivated after a long period of being laid 
up can be expected to be higher than those at a base of comparable 
size that has been in continuous operation. 
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KE. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are made: 

1. That a system, the same for all three services, be established that 
will indicate the unit cost to generate 1,000 pounds of steam, the 
evaporation rate, and the plant efficiency in all central heating and 
steam generating plants. The various component values which make 
up this information are now available in most cases from the operating 
logs in the plants. Therefore to meet this recommendation it would 
appear that a simple form could be designed on which the pertinent 
data would be entered and instructions issued to submit the completed 
form periodically to the appropriate command headquarters with 
copies to the corps, ACSI, and BuDocks, Washington, D. C. It is 
believed that this recommendation can be met with little additional 
effort or expense since it calls for only a rearrangement and analysis 
of existing data with minor provision for development of new infor- 
mation. 

2. This system when uniformly developed by the three services 
will permit comparisons on a similar basis not only of plants within a 
service but also between plants of the different services. The Navy 
issuance of a test form, which will gather data on individual plants, 
indicates that it considers the system now in use as not sufficient. 


[V. Lnrrration, PREPARATION AND Review or Minrrary Con- 
STRUCTION PROGRAMS 


A detailed study by this staff of the procedures and practices 
followed by the military departments and the Department of Defense 
with respect to the initiation, preparation, and review of military 
construction programs revealed that the area most in need of corrective 
action was in connection with the cumbersome and time-consuming 
system followed in the apportionment of funds. The Appropriations 
Committee previously has recognized this and its insistence upon 
corrective action has borne fruit since under date of February 5, 1957, 
the Director, Bureau of the Budget, wrote the Secretary of Defense 
authorizing lump sum apportionments effective March 1, 1957. 


A. APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


Since new apportionment procedures have been established effective 
March 1, 1957, the following discussion will not dwell upon the old 
procedures but will discuss steps leading up to the adoption of the new 
procedures and their implementation by DOD. 

On July 18, 1956, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
ASD (Comp) directed the following letter to the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, forwarding a proposal for revised apportionment pro- 
cedures: 

Reference is made to Mr. Reid’s memorandum of April 6, 1956, in connection 
with our proposal to revise the apportionment procedures pertinent to the military 
construction appropriations. In this letter, Mr. Reid states: 

“* * * it is believed that the apportionment procedures should not be modified 
until the Department of Defense develops a plan for internal operation and control 
of construction programs and funds. When such a plan has been developed, the 
apportionment process can be modified to fit the Department’s machinery.” 

‘he attached plan of procedures, in our opinion, meets the conditions stated in 
Mr. Reid’s letter. This plan eliminates the limitations of schedule B per installa- 
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tion and substitutes a program of line items as the controlling measure of the 
construction program. Cost limitations at the installation and project level will 
be those which are provided by the authorizing legislation. 

Funds will be apportioned on a lump-sum basis supported by a program con- 
sisting of three elements—planning, installation program, and contingencies. 
Inasmuch as the apportionment is to be made on a program basis, then it follows 
that the estimate of fund requirements should be estimated in the same manner. 
In justifying the estimate, each 1 of the 3 elements may be further detailed, i. e., 
planning may be shown in the backup information as master planning, ad- 
vance planning, investigational engineering, and project planning. 

In our opinion, the 1 of the 3 elements which comprises the total estimate that 
can be estimated on a line-item basis to any reasonable degree is the contract and 
Government cost estimate. Planning, as it has been the practice in the past, will 
be estimated on a percentage basis of the kind of things to be undertaken. 

It has been the practice in the past to include in the estimate of line items a 
percentage for contingencies. Admittedly, the requirement for this contingency 
amount could not be justified for every line item, but inasmuch as schedule B 
limited the amounts which could be obligated on an installation basis, it has been 
found desirable to include these contingencies for every line item because it could 
not be predetermined which of the line items will generate contingencies and 
those which will not. Under the proposed plan, contingencies will be estimated 
against the total annual program in a lesser percentage and will be applied as 
necessary, limited to the extent provided by law. In our opinion, this plan will 
accomplish two things. First, it will release additional funds for contract awards, 
and second, we anticipate a certain amount of savings. 

We believe the attached plan is workable and will provide all the necessary 
controls and, at the same time, allow the services to manage their program within 
a predetermined program of installations and estimated amount apportioned for 
this program. 

We are therefore requesting that the Bureau of the Budget approve this plan 
and revise or cancel the November 6, 1952 instructions. 


Under date of February 5, 1957, the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget forwarded the following letter to the Secretary of Defense 
authorizing the adoption of new apportionment procedures effective 
March 1, 1957: 


The special instructions for apportionment and reporting of the three major 
construction appropriations of the Department of Defense (Military Functions), 
issued by this office on November 6, 1952, are hereby revoked as of February 28, 
1957, and superseded by the instructions contained in this letter. 

Effective March 1, 1957, the appropriations ‘‘ Military construction, Army,” 
“Military construction, Navy,” and ‘Military construction, Air Force’’ will be 
apportioned and reported in accordance with Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, 
tevised, using the Standard Forms 131—A and 132- A for apportionment purposes. 
Apportionment requests under each appropriation should normally cover the 
entire program for the fiscal vear or a major portion thereof, and the submission 
of numerous separate apportionment requests covering individual items or small 
groups of items should be discontinued. 

Apportionments and reapportionments will be submitted and approved in five 
classifications, on lines 7A through 7E of the forms mentioned, as follows: 

7A. Public works construction.—This will cover the acquisition of land for, and 
construction of, publie works constituting construction program categories, 1. e., 
the construction or acquisition programs usually authorized in specific dolla 
amounts in the Military Public Works Authorization Acts. Publie Works con- 
struction for Reserve forces, if financed from these appropriations, will be ex- 
cluded and shown separately on line 7E as indicated below. 

7B. Minor construction.—This will cover minor construction not covered by 
specifically authorized construction program categories, when general amounts 
for minor construction are financed from these appropriations. 

7C. Planning.—This will cover planning activities. 

7D. Supporting activities —This will cover activities which directly or in- 
directly support the publie works construction program. 

7K. Reserve Forces construction.—This will cover construction for Reserve Forces 
requirements when such construction is financed from these appropriations. 

Requests for apportionment and reapportionment for public works construction 
(line 7A) and Reserve Forces construction (line 7E) shall be supported by schedules 
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setting forth for each construction program category (a) the current working esti- 
mate of total additional obligations required to complete prior year starts, and 
(b) the specific line item projects which are programed for starting during the 
year, including unstarted items reinstated from prior year programs, and showing 
for each line item project (1) the authorized cost, (2) identification of the pertinent 
authorization act, (3) the amount, if any, included in previously approved sched- 
ules, and (4) the current working estimate for the line item project. Current 
working estimates shall include all estimated costs financed under these appropris- 
tions for completion of the line item projects, including Government costs, except 
that the amounts for contingencies may be excluded from the current working 
estimates for individual line item projects and shown on the schedules in a total 
amount as suggested in Mr. MeNeil’s letter of July 18, 1956. 

Except as provited herein, finds *nportioned or reappertioned for public works 
construction (line 7A) and Reserve Forces construction (line 7E) shal! be available 
for projects started in prior years and for the line item projects specified in the 
schedules supporting apportionments currently in foree. The total program con- 
tained in the schedules supporting requests for apportionments or reapportion- 
ments on line 7A and line 7E shall not be in excess of 15% above the amounts 
being requested for apportionment. 

Fund apportioned or reapportioned on lines 7A and 7E shall not be available 
(1) for starting any line item projects which are not included in the schedules 
nb $c apportionments currently in foree, (2) for line item projects that are 
specifically excluded from the scope of the apporiionment or reapportionment by 
a statement to that effect on the apportionment or reapportionment form, as 
approved, or (3) for star‘ing any line item project in the supporting schedules if 
there are insufficient funds within the amount apportioned to complete that line 
item project plus all others previously started. 

Requests for apportionment and reapportionment for minor construction (line 
7B), planning (line 7C), and supporting activities (line 7D) shall be supported by 
justifications showing the basis for the estimates. 

It is expected that the monthly reports on the status of appropriations and 
apportionments, form 133 or its equivalent, will be supported periodically by 
subsidiary information on the financial progress of the programs. Such reports 
should show, among other things, the total cost of line item projec ‘ts started in 
relation to the approved apportionments on lines 7A and 7E. It is also expected 
that suitable reports on the public works construction programs will be made 
available which will show in manageable form the status of the uncompleted con- 
struction programs at each installation as provided in the various authorization 
acts. To avoid excessive paperwork it appears highly desirable that these re 
ports and the schedules submitted in support of apportionment requests as re- 
quired above be a part of an integrated and uniform system that can meet the 
needs of the military departments, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. While no specific form of the various reports and 
schedules is here prescribed, it is requested that staff of the Department work to- 
gether with the staff of the Bureau of the Budget to see that an appropriate system 
of reports is put into effect. 

On March 1, 1957, the Bureau of the Budget will execute a SF 132—-A to accom- 
plish the reapportionment of the appropriations concerned by eliminating previous 
entries on the apportionment forms and redistributing the totals among lines 7A, 
7B, 7C, 7D and 7E as outlined above. This action will constitute a repeal of 
existing apportionments by individual schedule B construction categories. The 
line item projects supporting the schedule B’s in force on February 28, 1957, and 
the corresponding schedule B amounts transferred to line 7A and line 7E will 
constitute the supporting schedules in force on March 1, 1957, and be the base for 
any additional apportionments for the balance of the current year pen’ing develop- 
ment of a specific format and system for the supporting schedules as requested 
above. 

The letter from the Bureau of the Budget ( steer authorizes, in its 
essentials, the plan proposed by {SD (Comp.). However, the Bureau 
letter contained a provision which permits ‘overprogram ing to the 
extent of 15 percent, which was not initially proposed by ASD 
(Comp.). This provision is discussed and illustrated later in this 
report. 

The new apportionment procedures provide that apportionment 

requests for each service should normally cover its entire program for 
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the fiscal year or & Major portion of it. It was stated that the sub- 
mission of numerous separate apportionment requests covering in- 
dividual items or small groups of items should be discontinued. The 
flexibility provided under the new procedures should encourage the 
services to submit their entire or a major portion of their fiscal vear 
program at one time. The extent of the program to be submitted at 
any one time is the responsibility of each service, since the procedures 
prescribe no fixed percentage. However, the services are encouraged 
to handle their entire program or a major portion thereof in a single 
submission and this will oreatly reduce the number of reapportionment 
requests which the services submitted under the old procedures. 

The Bureau letter requires that each apportionment or reapportion- 
ment request shall be supported by a schedule setting forth certain 
data regarding the specific line-item projects which are programed for 
starting during the year. A further requirement is that the total pro- 
gram contained in the schedule supporting a request for apportionment 
or reapportionament shall not be in excess of 15 percent above the 
amount being requested for apportionment. This Bureau provision 
permits the services flexibility in their programing to the extent of 15 
percent. For example, an apportionment request for $100 million 

could be supported by a schedule containing individual line-item proj- 

ects totaling $115 million. Upon approval of this request the service 
could start any of the line projects contained in the supporting sched- 
ule provided that a line-item project will not be started unless there 
are sufficient funds within the emount apportioned ($100 million) 
to complete that line-item project plus all others previously started. 
The new system establishes a program of line-item projects as the 
controlling measure of the construction program, which can be 115 
percent of the amount apportioned and permits the services to select 
and complete any of and as many of these line-item projects as it can 
within the amount of money apportioned subject, of course, to cost 
limitations at the installation and project level established by author- 
izing legislation. This plan eliminates the previous “schedule B,” 
which listed individual line items by installations and limited the 
amount of money that could be obligated on an installation basis to 
the sum apportioned therefor. 

Implementation of Bureau letter by DOD: Discussions by this 
staff with various officials of the military departments revealed they 
were highly pleased with the revised apportionment procedure author- 
ized by the Bureau and all felt it would greatly facilitate the prompt 
execution of the military construction program. There was some 
concern expressed by representatives of the services that DOD might 
place some restriction of its own on the new system. Inquiry of DOD 
representative revealed that proposed implementing instructions for 
the services have been drafted, made available to them for comments 
and meetings are presently being scheduled to discuss the new appor- 
tionment procedures. This staff has also been furnished copies of 
DOD proposed implementing instructions. These have been reviewed 
and it is noted that the proposed instructions to the services vary from 
the Bureau letter in only two respects. These variances from the 
Bureau letter which are discussed below are considered by this staff 
as minor in nature and will not restrict or hinder the principles of the 
new system of apportionments. 
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The Bureau letter states that funds apportioned or reapportioned 
shall not be available for starting any line item project in the sup- 
porting schedule if there are insufficient funds within the amount 
apportioned to complete that line item project plus all other previously 
started. Proposed DOD instructions provide a control of this Bureau 
provision in the following manner. In the schedule accompanying 
and supporting the apportionment request one column will be entitled 
“Program Estimate.” This column will contain the estimated cost 
of the line item projects making up the approved program. ‘The total 
of the approved program may be in excess of the amount being re- 
quested for apportionment by 15 percent, in accordance with the 
Bureau letter. Therefore, the approved program may equal 115 per 
cent of the requested apportionment. Another column is entitled 
“Proposed Funding” and contains the estimated cost of line item 
projects which the service at the time of the apportionment request 

lan to construct. The total of these costs cannot exceed the amount 
eing requested for apportionment. ‘This is called the funded pro- 
gram. The DOD proposed instruction provides that substitution 
of line item projects between the approved program and the funded 
program may be made by merely advising ASD (Comptroller) of 
the substitution without the necessity of DOD approval. It was 
stated that this proposed requirement will enable the ASD (Comp- 
troller) to be informed of the particular facilities the Services are 
buying. Also, this will permit ASD (Comptroller) to monitor the 
above cited Bureau provision. It was stressed that no construction 
approval for the substitution of line items projects between the ap- 
proved program and the funded program is involved since all line 
item projects in the approved program have been cleared for con- 
struction by DOD and the Bureau. 

Secondly, the Bureau letter states that the amounts for contin- 
gencies may be excluded from the current working estimates for indi- 
vidual line item projects and shown on the schedule accompanying 
and supporting the apportionment request in a total amount. DOD 
proposed instructions state amounts for contingencies shall be ex- 
cluded from the current working estimates for individual line item 
projects and that a gross estimate of contingencies related to the 
funded program will be added for apportionment. It is understood 
that the administrative control of the contingency funds will be left 
to the respective services. 

It is the opinion of this staff that the proposed procedure of handling 
contingency funds on a lump-sum basis is preferable to including them 
in estimates for individual line item projects as they have been in the 
past. Certainly, every line item project will not require contingency 
funds. Under the proposed procedure, with such funds under the 
administrative control of the respective services, they can be used 
where needed for unanticipated increases in construction costs. 

DOD reviews of apportionment requests: It previously has been 
stated that the new apportionment procedures would greatly reduce 
the number of reapportionment reequests which the services submitted 
under the old procedure. However, the line item projects included in 
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the schedule accompanying and supporting the apportionment request 
under the new procedure will be subject to the same type of reviews 
by DOD and the Bureau and will be subject to deletion, revision, or 
deferral. As in the past, the services will be given an opportunity to 
appeal any decisions which are believed will have an adverse effect on 
their program. The new lump-sum apportionment procedures will 
not affect the review procedures except that the number of requests to 
be reviewed (not the number of items) will be greatly reduced. 
Inquiry was made concerning the nature and extent of reviews 
afforded apportionment requests by DOD. It was learned that 
DOD reviews of apportionment requests are made by ASD (Comp- 
troller) and ASD (Properties and Installations) and coordinated 
with other interested DOD agencies such as Supply and Logistics, 
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reviews do not consist of a detailed ext mination of each line item proj- 
ect nor is rejustification of each line item required. Detailed exami- 
nation of individual line items by DOD in its apportionment reviews 
are made only in the following instances: 

1. Items carried forward from prior vears’ programs are reviewed 
in detail to establish the validity under the current military force plans 
which may differ from the time that the requirement of those items 
was determined. 

2. A detailed review of current year line items is made only when 
force and mission changes have occurred subsequent to the submittal 
of the appropriation requests and justifications. 

Except in the above cases DOD reviews are limited to the determi- 
nation that the requests are authorized by law and are within appro- 
priation limitations and clearances imposed by the Appropriations 
Committees in reports or by the Congress by statute. 

In order to review the length of time taken to process apportion- 
ment requests a sampling was made in each of the military depart- 
ments for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The tables presented below 
show the number of days required from the date the apportionment 
request was prepared until it was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget (BOB). The number of days charged to each of the three 
services represents that time after the apportionment requests had 
been prepared by the corps, BuDocks and ACSI. 
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Elapsed time in review of apportionment requests 
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| Assistant Assistant 
| Secretary of | Secretary of 
| Army |Defense(Prop-| Defense 
| erties and | (Comptrol- 
| Installations)| ler) 
| 
— oa — .™-.? - | - = =a - ve —s —— - 
Fiscal year 1956: 
Form 132A-6-.....-- 24 16 9 
Form 182A-12.._.____- 8 | 6 5 
Form 132A~18-..-.....-.-- 12 | 15 | 7 
Form 132A-25.........-- 11 | 6 | 3 
Form 132A-30_...-..-- 9 6 | 11 
Form 132A-35- --- 9 | 6 1 
‘0 ee ee 12 | 9 | 6 
a- = = 
Fiscal year 1957: | 
Form 132A-5--_..-.- 1 | 6 | l 
Form 132A-9-. Sot 9 | 1] 
Form 132A-13--__- : a 6 6 
Form 132A-17.-- 35 14 
Form 132A-21_..............- okt 6 | 7 | 
Form 132A~-26- -- g ae 7 | 1 
Average - - sébees 11 | 6 | 9 
1 Review of request coordinated with ASD (P&I). 
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14 49 

12 54 
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15 41 

12 29 

10 31 
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DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE 


Elapsed time in review of apportionment requests 














! | ! 
| Air Force | ASD (P & I) |ASD (Comp)} BOB Total 

| 

Fiscal year 1956: | | 
Form 132A-20. -. | NO | - cnonstuesawns} 121 15 46 
Form 132A-36. . --.-.-.-- 14 Cec 1 40 | 13 67 
Form 132A-52. ...-.- 18 | 12 | 4 13 | 47 
Form 132A-74. ......-_-. .| 15 | 14 4 6 44 
Form 132A-99_ . - dhe : 20 | 7 | 5 13 45 
Form 1324-106... _--- 13 | 2 | 6 13 34 
Form 132A-120......_- 6 | 6 | 8 } 2 | 22 
Form 132A-139-_.- 17 | 2 | 5 15 | 39 
Form 132A-148..____-- 15 | 11 | 9 8 | 43 
Form 132A-158. -.....----- 14 | 8 | 10 | 6 | 38 
Form 132A-174_. 4 16 | 5 | 5 | 3 29 
ISSN feast fae saan a 
ee, 14 | 6 | 11 | 10 41 

Fiscal year 1957: | 

Form 132A-1. .......---. 7 | 15 | 8 8 | 38 
Form 132A-9_. sad 16 | 15 | 20 12 63 
Form 132A-12_..-- é | 8 7 | 4 8 27 
Form 132A-20...-.-- 8 14 | 9 7 | 38 
Form 132A-22. .- “ 9 | 5 | 7 | 2 23 
Form 142A-3.....i.--i-~-- | 15 | 6 | 8 | 10 | 39 
POI. os aiiannwnncce ; 11 | 10 | 9 | 8 38 

I 





1 Review of request coordinated with ASD (P & TI. 


The sampling reflects that on the average approximately 37 days 
were required to review apportionment requests after they had been 
prepared by the engineering branches of the services. ‘This repre- 
sents the combined time taken by the services, DOD and BOB. The 
elimination of the old cumbersome and time-consuming system which 
required a great number of requests and reviews should provide more 
time to those concerned with reviews in which to expeditiously process 
the smaller number of requests contemplated under the new system. 


B. REVIEW OF AUTHORIZATION REQUESTS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS)—ASD (P & I) 


The Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Property and Installa- 
tions) issues the call for the annual authorization requests of the 
military departments and outlines the guidelines upon which they will 
prepare and justify their programs and specifies the date for submission 
of such programs. Upon receipt of the services’ submissions, ASD 
(P & I) conducts a review of the programs consisting of a complete 
and detailed examination of every line item, each of which is analyzed 
to determine its conformity with criteria established by ASD (P & I). 
During this period of review, each line item which appears questionable 
is marked for subsequent discussions with departmental representa- 
tives. Also during this initial phase of the review, the various special 
segments of the program are simultaneously examined by the DOD 
agency primarily concerned. The next step in the review consists of 
conferences with departmental representatives concerning each of the 
questionable items and they are given an opportunity to provide ex- 
planations and submit further written justification material in support 
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of any item which had been proposed for deletion. Based on decisions 
reached as a result of such conferences the content of the program is 
determined by ASD (P & I). This program is subject to reclama 
actions (appeals) by the services after which the program is presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget and then to Congress for authorization. 

The staff in its study of the various reviews afforded military 
construction programs by the military departments and the Depart- 
ment of Defense received comments from representatives of the mili- 
tary departments regarding what was stated to be unnecessarily 
detailed reviews of the authorization program by ASD (P «& I). 
The staff was advised by ASD (P & I) that reviews of the authoriza- 
tion program consist of complete and detailed examinations of every 
line item, each of which is analyzed in conformity with the procedures 
outlined in the résumé which follows: 


RfisumMgé OF THE METHODS AND PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN THE OSD REVIEW 
OF THE ANNUAL MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION PROGRAM 


1. This review is conducted on the following basis: 

(a) The military units scheduled to occupy each base, and the mission and 
strengths of these forces, were determined. 

(b) Utilizing established criteria, the facilities required to support these military 
units at their respective bases were computed. 

(c) The facilities already available and previously programed at the respective 
bases were then balanced against the requirements referred to in (6) above, in 
order to determine any deficiencies. These deficiencies were then compared with 
the items requested by the military departments in their program, in order to 
verify the need for those items. Appropriate line item deletions or changes were 
then made as necessary. 

2. In applying this method of review, the following are some of the aspects 
which are considered for each item: 

(a) Is the facility needed for a criticai operational requirement? 

(b) Is the tactical unit to use this facility scheduled for long-term occupancy of 
the base? 

(c) For items which represent an augmentation of an already existing or 
previously programed facility, cannot they be deleted if the previously provided 
portion will satisfactorily support scheduled operations? 

(d) Is the requested item justified by the number of personnel and tactical 
units scheduled to use it at the stipulated end position? 

(e) Do surplus facilities already exist at the station (such as excessive barracks 
or shops), which could be utilized in lieu of the requested new item? 

(f) Does cost of the item include some unnecessary refinement, such as air 
conditioning, etc.? Does the cost conform to congressional limitations? 

(g) If an item is needed, can its size (and hence its cost) be reduced? 

(h) Have the supporting utilities been reduced in scope to conform to deletions 
in proposed structures? 

(7) Is the project based on sound engineering principles, and can it be con- 
structed at the proposed location without expensive site preparation, etc.? 

(j) Cannot the function or activity be accomplished commercially, rather than 
on a miliatry base? 

(k) If surplus facilities belonging to another military department or Govern- 
ment agency are available in the vicinity, cannot the function be accommodated 
therein? 

(1) Will this project commit the Department to still further expenditures in 
future years for completion or expansion? 

(m) Have land requirements been reduced to the minimum needed? Have 
existing Government-owned poperties been considered? 

(n) Does proposed project conform to the approved master plan for the instala- 
tion? 
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The extent and nature of the reviews afforded authorization re- 
quests by ASD (P & I) as described above were studied in detail by 
this staff. The conclusion was reached that the reviews are not 
unnecessarily detailed ones. In fact, this type of review at the author- 
ization state is considered a necessary and an important one. This 
becomes evident when one considers that generally the authorization 
review is the only one in which a complete and detailed examination 
of line item projects is made by DOD. This detailed review of line 
item projects is not repeated by DOD during the appropriation and 
apportionment process except under certain conditions such as sub- 
sequent changes in force and mission and regarding line item projects 
carried forward from prior years’ programs. 

Inquiry was made concerning the length of time involved in the ASD 
(P & I) reviews. The following tabi, shows the elapsed time the 
authorization programs for the last 3 fiscal years remained in ASD 


(P & I): 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 

1958 (weeks 1957 (week 1956 (weeks) 

Army 4 14 14 18 
Navy ; 6 12 13 
Air Force 12 11 15 


From the above table it will be noted that, for example, the fiscal 
year 1958 program of the Air Force remained in ASD (P & I) for 12 
weeks. The following discussion illustrates the time required in the 
various steps of this review. This program consisted of 10 volumes 
(3,850 pages) of narrative justifications covering a total of over 2,500 
separate line item projects. During this review period the Air Force 
submitted two addenda to its program which consisted of various 
changes affecting 333 line item projects. 

One week: The firwi step in the review period, which required 
approximately 1 week, consisted of screening the program to isolate 
major projects involving questions of policy, upon which résumés were 
prepared and furnished to the Deputy Secretary of Defense for his 
examination. 

Seven weeks: The next step, which required approximately 7 weeks, 
consisted of a detailed review of each of the line-item projects, con- 
ducted on the basis previously described in this report. During this 
period, the various segments of the program were simultaneously 
examined by the OSD echelon primarily concerned. For example, 
research and development facilities were reviewed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Research and Development); health and medical 
facilities by Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) ; 
missile requirements by the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles; and 
large industrial shop facilities by Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Engineering). As the line-item projects were review ed, each of the 
on which appeared questionable were marked for discussion with 
the Air Force. ASD (P & I) estimated that questions were raised 
regarding approximately 40 percent of the 2,500 projects m this 
program. 
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Three weeks: During the first week of this period conferences were 
held with Air Force representatives concerning each of the projects 
which had been marked for discussion. During these conferences the 
Air Force was given an opportunity to provide explanations for all 
questionable items and to submit further justifications in support of 
any item which ASD (P & I) had proposed for deletion from the 
program. Many of the questions raised were resolved with Air 
Force representatives at the conference. Many others required 
additional information which had to be obtained from various seg- 
ments of the Air Force at its headquarters as well as in the field. 
During the latter 2 weeks of this period all questions were answered 
and conclusions were reached covering all projects and the program 
as approved by ASD (P & I) was established. 

One week: During the last week, a completion report summarizing 
the entire review was prepared; any remaining questions concerning 
the program were cleared with the Secretary ‘and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense; and the complete program, showing all adjustments, was 
returned to the Air Force for compilation into final form for submittal 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

It was pointed out by ASD (P & I) that during this 12-week review 
period, the Air Force continued to examine and refine various portions 
of this program; therefore, this time period of the ASD (P & I) 
review was also utilized by the Air Force with the result that both 
the Air Force and the OSD staffs moved forward simultaneously 
in reaching a final resolution of this construction program. 

The above review was completed on December 7, 1956. However, 
due to changes in the Air Force wing structure which were developed 
after completion of this review it became necessary to revise that 
program. The revised program, and the ASD (P & 1) examination 
thereof, is expected to be completed shortly, following which it will 
be submitted to C ongress. 


C. COST ESTIMATES PRESENTED TO THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The basis used by the services in the formulation of cost estimates 
presented to Congress in support of their authorization and appro- 
priation requests was reviewed by this staff. The services have 
advised that since the advent of advance planning funds it has been 
their aim to present cost estimates to Congress based upon preliminary 
plans and specifications to the greatest extent possible and that each 
year more and more of the estimates have been based upon preliminary 
plans and specifications developed through advance planning. It 
is generally recognized that the basis of formulating cost estimates 
upon preliminary plans and specifications is as good a one as can be 
obtained prior to the development of final plans and specifications 
which are used in the solicitation of bids for construction. 

In order to present a picture of the extent that cost estimates are 
being based upon preliminary plans and specifications inquiries were 
made of the services for details concerning the bases for the cost 
estimates which will be presented to Congress in connection with 
their fiscal year 1958 military construction programs for the conti- 
nental United States. Information received from each of the services 
is discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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1. DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The basic procedure in the Air Force for development of construc- 
tion project cost estimates specifies that Air Force construction agen- 
cies (corps and BuDocks) prepare preliminary plans on projects in its 
approved program and prov ide cost estimates based upon those pre- 
liminary plans. These estimates are used in the submittal of the 
program to Congress. However, it was pointed out that this basic 
procedure of using cost estimates based upon completed preliminary 
plans is not effective for all projects included in a program submitted 
to Congress. It was stated that this is due to insufficient time to com- 
plete preliminary planning on certain projects between the time of 
initial Air Force approval of the project and finalization of the program 
for submittal to the Congress. Such projects inc ‘lude specialized or 
technical type facilities requiring extensive design, new types of facili- 
ties on which previous design and construction experience is lacking, 
and projects which are added to the program at late dates. 

Cost estimates for projects of this later category as well as other 
projects on which preliminary planting will not be completed prior 
to forwarding the program to Congress a e been provided by the Air 
Force major command. These estimates are made by the Air Force 
installations orgenizations considering engineering aspects, siting, 
unusual construction conditions, avail: ability of contractors and 
previous contract experience in the area on projects of a similar nature. 

The Air Force furnished the following estimated data which reflect 
percentagewise the bases used in the formulation of cost estimates 
for its fiscal year 1958 military construction program within the 
continental United States; the percentages relate to the dollar value 
ef its proposed program: 


Percent of 


(a) Cost estimates provided by Air Force construction agencies: program 
(1) Completed preliminary plans and specifications___.___..__-_- 45 
(2) Partially completed preliminary planning-_-_- s cuthce nae at 30 


(b) Cost estimates provided by Air Force major command installation 
organizations: Best estimates possible considering engineering 
aspects, siting, unusual construction conditions, availability of 
contractors, and previous contract experience in the area on projects 
of a similar nature- 


pasa map Sa Sac ata 25 


TOCA)... ncn Ud SR AS TDS, Te Se 100 
2. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


BuDocks has the par comer a for the adequacy of all cost esti- 
mates for items included in the Navy’s military construction program. 
BuDocks has advised that approximately 80 percent of the Navy’s 
proposed fiscal year 1958 military construction program within the 
continental United States will be advance planned and the cost 
estimates submitted to Congress in support thereof will be based 
upon advance-planning reports. 

Advance-planning reports, referred to above, are documents 
generally prepared by a firm of architect-engineers under the super- 
vision of a district public-works office of BuDocks. An advance- 
planning report contains the results of all preliminary work leading 
up to but not including the preparation of final construction drawings 
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and specifications. It may include, as necessary, the results of surveys 
and borings, architectural analysis of the equipment and personnel 
requirements upon which the design will be based, schematic drawings 
including utilities connections, outline specifications of the proposed 
materials of construction and detailed cost estimates based on these 
studies, preliminary drawings, and pre ‘liminary specifications. 

The remaining 20 percent of the Navy’s proposed program will not 
be based upon advance-planning reports; however, estimates covering 
approximately one-half of this portion of its program will be based 
upon partially completed advance planning. The cost estimates 
covering the balance of this portion of its program will be based upon 
the best information available on the particular project since unre- 
solved siting problems, etc., prevented early start of advance planning. 
The estimated percentages furnished by BuDocks relate to the dollar 
value of its proposed program. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF TIIE ARMY 


Inquiry was made of the Army concerning the basis of the cost 
estimates used in its fiscal year 1958 military construction program. 
The data furnished in response to this inquiry cover the Army’s pro- 
posed program within the continental United States and the estimated 
percentages shown relate to the dollar value of its proposed program. 


(a) Fiscal year 1958 program exclusive of ground-to-air defense program 59 
Practically all projects in this category which will be submitted to 
Congress have been designed to the preliminary plan stage and cost esti- 
mates have been prepared on this basis. 


(6) Ground-to-air defense program 1] 
These requirements are programed as a lump-sum item. Although 
standard plans are used for the most part, specific siting cannot be deter- 
mined prior to submission to Congress in all cases because of uncertainty 


as to the availability of land areas in the vicinity of the major complexes 
to be defended. This type operation does not lend itself to budgeting as 
do other projects. 


To. eee re i : 100 


4. COMPARISON OF COST ESTIMATES PRESENTED TO APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
WITH ACTUAL PROJECT COST 


A sampling was made by this staff to determine how initial cost 
estimates which had been presented to the Appropriations Committee 
by the three services compare with the actual project cost. The basi 


used for the actual project cost was the completed cost or the current 
working estimate (CWE) at June 30, 1956. The sampling included 
projects which had been recently completed or which were in an ad- 
vanced stage of completion. Projects selected covered a wide geo- 
graphical area and varying types of facilities. 

Each of the services was furnished a list of projects to be sampled at 
specific installations and requested to submit to this staff a tabulation 
showing the cost estimate submitted to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, completed cost or CWE at June 30, 1956, increase or decrease, 
percentage of increase or decrease, percentage of completion at June 
30, 1956, and an explanation of significant differences. 
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The submittals showed ‘a number of substantial variations between 
the cost estimate submitted to the committee and the completed cost 
or CWE at June 30, 1956. The percentages of projects which show 
a completed cost or CWE that varies from the cost estimate presented 
to the committee by more than 20 percent (increase or decrease) as 
related to the total number of projects reported on, are as follows: 
Army, 46 percent; Air Force, 46 percent; and Navy, 31 percent, 

The extent of the variations between cost estimates submitted to 
the Appropriations Committee and the actual project costs and the 
reasons for such variances may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples. It is recognized that many of the initial cost estimates “used 
in this sampling were made several years ago. U ndoubtedly, some 
of these initial cost estimates were made without the benefit of 
advance-planning money. 
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COMMENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ON REPORT 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1957. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee on Appropriations, by directive dated 
July 16, 1956, requested a study of all phases of military construction. -As a 
result of this directive, the Surveys and Investigations Staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations issued a report dated March 14, 1957. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has been requested to submit comments and recommendations on 
the subject report. 

There are attached copies of the comments of the three military departments 
on those matters which are pertinent to their areas of responsibilities. In addi- 
tion to the detailed information attached as enclosures, certain other comments 
of a general nature are set forth herein. 

On May 29, 1957, the Secretary of Defense issued Department of Defense 
Directive No. 7150.3 entitled “Apportionment of Public Works Funds,” a copy 
of which is attached. This directive established a new procedure for the appor- 
tionment of funds for the military construction programs of the military depart- 
ments. These procedures are substantially the same as those discussed in the 
staff report. This directive embodied and amplified the requirements established 
by the Bureau of the Budget in their letter of February 5, 1957. The procedures 
established in this directive will materially benefit the management and funding 
of the construction programs of the military departments. Basically, this pro- 
cedure permits a bulk apportionment of funds to the military departments. The 
justification for the funds apportioned is supported by a list of projects which 
may exceed by 15 percent the funds available to the military departments for 
military public works. The additional 15 percent is desirable in order to have 
approved projects available for substitution for those projects which slip from 
the program for any one of a number of reasons. In order to insure effective 
management of the program and to permit those projects of the highest priority 
to secure the earliest funding, it has been determined that funding authority 
should be initially permitted only to the extent of the availability of funds. 
While the military departments have expressed a desire for a complete inter- 
changeability for the allocation of funds within the 115-percent program, it is 
believed that this degree of flexibility is neither required nor desirable. To 
allow complete interchangeability at the option of the military departments for 
all the items within the 115-percent program, would deny the existence of any 
priority for the requirement of any of the projects. It is possible, if this proce- 
dure were adopted, that those items capable of early design accomplishment 
would be obligated while certain of the priority operational requirements requir- 
ing longer design periods could well be deferred because of lack of funds, It 
has been demonstrated in the short time during which certain aspects of the new 
procedures have been in force, that substitution of the unfunded items for funded 
items could be readily accomplished without appreciable administrative delay. 
It is believed that with experience in the new apportionment procedures, the 
expressed doubts of the military departments will be dispelled. 

It is recognized that cost estimates submitted at the time the program is pre 
sented to the Congress frequently will be at variance with the costs actually 
incurred. It should be noted, however, that the period between the initiation 
of a project at installation level and the time of its presentation to the Congress 
is of such a magnitude that construction cost indexes have inevitably varied 
Additionally, there is a time lag between the presentation of the public-works 
program to the Congress and its execution through contract award. This, again. 
causes a further variance in the incurred costs with reference to the cost esti- 
mates presented to the Congress. It is believed that more thorough advance 
planning will serve to reduce some of the disparity mentioned above. However, 
in a period of changing economic conditions coupled with the administrative 
time required to develop the programs, it is inevitable that incurred costs will 
vary from the cost estimates prepared for the Congress. Congress has taken 
cognizance of this fact by including a cost-variation provision in the public laws 
authorizing construction for the military departments. 

Another general comment on a problem that the Department of Defense has 
been directing its attention to is that of construction standards. It has been 
the policy of the Department of Defense to design facilities which are austere. 
yet capable of performing the function for which they were designed. There is 
a point, however, beyond which austerity becomes uneconomical. When the 
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military departments construct a facility, they incur not only the first costs of 
the construction, but they incur an undeterminable annual cost for maintenance 
and operation of that facility. Therefore, the determination of the degree of 
austerity, when compared to the resulting maintenance and operaion costs, be- 
come of paramount importance. The Department of Defense does not believe 
that the initial cost of construction should be so reduced through austere design 
that the increase in long-range costs incurred by such austere design are 
in excess of those long-range costs which would have been incurred had less 
austere design been employed. Had the Department of Defense been able to 
anticipate the continued utilization of World War II construction, from a main- 
tenance-and-operation-dollar-requirement viewpoint only, it would have been 
more economical to construct those facilities at a much higher standard than 
was actually done. 

Trends noted by the Surveys and Investigations Staff toward more expensive 
construction by the military departments have been greatly influenced by two 
factors: (1) A-steadily increasing construction cost index, and (2) a need to 
maintain morale and retain trained personnel through reasonable improvements 
in service working and living conditions. Although the Department of Defense 
has no control over the first factor, it has endeavored through better design and 
judicious selection of materials to improve repetitive-type facilities. These im- 
provements are being made within the framework of Department of Defense 
construction standards and criteria, which have been developed for the purpose 
of controlling the quality and cost of construction. At the same time, these 
standards and criteria have been designed to provide the necessary flexibility 
of design and finish to enable each service to meet its own particular operational 
requirements, and this flexibility is being utilized to obtain some improvements 
in quality. The Department of Defense recognizes that excessive changes dur- 
ing the design, bidding. and construction stages of projects contribute to extra 
costs. Changes in design are being reduced through the comprehensive use of 
standard drawings and specifications which define the scope, relative arrange- 
ment, and quality of a project as agreed upon in advance by the cognizant 
parties. Although some reduction in the number of specification addenda may 
be expected as a result of the awareness of the military departments them- 
selves to this problem, nevertheless, the concurrent development of specifications 
with working drawings in order to meet advertising deadlines will usually pre- 
clude perfect specifications. Additionally, changes in specifications to permit 
the participation of additional suppliers of materials and equipment, in accord- 
ance with Department or Defense established policy, will necessitate the con- 
tinued use of addenda for this purpose. 

Comparability of construction, servicewide, is admitted to be an area where 
further study is desirable. There are two possible broad controls which may 
administratively determine the quality and the scope of any construction proj- 
ect. One is dollar control, the other is criteria control. At the present time, the 
bulk of the controls administratively imposed by the Congress on the program 
are dollar controls on certain construction categories such as troop housing, 
warehousing, etc. This type of control results in a quality and scope of con- 
struction varying with the costs of construction in various areas. It would 
appear, in order to achieve comparable construction regardless of the varying 
cost of construction encountered, that criteria control is more desirable. 

The Department of Defense appreciates the opportunity to comment on the 
constructive and objective report of the Surveys and Investigations Staff. It is 
believed that with this mutual awareness of the general problems inherent in 
this program that solutions to these problems. will be more readily found. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNEIL. 
Hon. GEorce H. MAnON, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
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COMMENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ON REPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1957. 


Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
Subject: Military construction practices, Department of Defense. 


1. In July 1956 the House Appropriations Committee directed its staff to in- 
vestigate the practices employed within the Department of Defense in the field 
of military construction. The Department of the Army, through its staff and 
field agencies, provided information to the committee staff as requested during 
the course of the investigation. On the 14th of March 1957 the report of this 
investigation was presented to the House committee. 

2. The report has been reviewed in the Department of the Army and comments 
thereon are enclosed. The report is considered factually correct. The criticisms 
made are presented in a constructive manner and generally confirm conditions 
that are known to exist and on which corrective action is a continuing goal of 
the Department of the Army. 

3. With the exception of a brief general comment relative to construction 
accomplished by the Chief of Engineers for the Air Force, the comments of the 
Department of the Army are limited to that portion of the report pertaining to 
Army construction. 

DEWEY SHort, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil-Military Affairs). 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF THE STAFF OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION PRACTICES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE 

General 
The report of the committee staff reflects a comprehensive examination of the 

practices employed within the Department of Defense on military construction. 

The situation with respect to Army operations is considered to be factually true 

as reported, and the observations and recommendations are certainly construc- 

tive, if not new to the Department. 

In general, the practices observed by the investigating staff which are less 
than desirable, are in large measure the outgrowth of the system employed in 
managing the military public-works programs. In this regard the principal 
contributory factor is the fiscal year nature of the top management control of a 
program for which the congressional authorization and appropriations are made 
on a no-year basis. The imposition of fiscal vear ceilings or limitations on the 
execution of authorized construction, regardless of the availability of appropria- 
tions, creates pressures to initiate public works within deadlines. This condition 
is not conducive to orderly processes in initiatng, and constructing, the thousands 
of active items in the Army program. Toward correcting this situation con 
sideration should be given to the removal of limitations which result in perman- 
ent loss to a military department when construction funds are not obligated 
within a prescribed time period, and the adoption of more flexible procedures 
wherein public works not executed but within the target set for a fiscal vear 
might be carried over into the next year as above-target items. A limit on these 
above-target items could be established with less adverse effect. 


Specific comments 


The following comments are made relative to the indicated sections of the 
report. 


SEcTION II—MILiITArRyY CONSTRUCTION PoLICY AND CONTRACTING PROCEDURES 
A. DESIGN CRITERIA AND STANDARDS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (DOD) 


The general purpose warehouse structures constructed for the Department of 
the Army were based on designs prepared in 1951. The basic criteria used in the 
preparation of the standard designs were developed by a work group established 
by the Munitions Board and consisted of warehouse specialists in the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and represented complete agreement in 
the major functional and operational characteristics. The clear stacking height 
for general purpose warehouses at depots was established as 20 feet maximum 
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with a clear height of 21 feet 6 inches under the framing members. It was de- 
termined that these clearances would permit maximum utilization and flexibility 
for the storage of any and all types of equipment used by the services. In 1954 the 
Department of Defense secured the services of an architect-engineer to develop 
standards and criteria for permanent warehousing facilities for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force within the continental United States. The final report submitted 
by the contractor in February 1955 recommended a maximum clear height of 
19 feet 6 inches under the framing members for depot warehouses. The De- 
partment of the Army will review its warehouse criteria in collaboration with 
the technical services and establish the maximum heights considered necessary 
for effective space and stacking utilization. New designs will be prepared as 
required. 

The Department of the Army approves of the design policy expressed by the 
Chief of Engineers in his letter of January 5, 1956, to Corps of Engineers field 
offices, entitled ‘Improved Design for Permanent Type Army Structures.” This 
letter is quoted in paragraphs 2 (a) 1 to 2 (a) 5, inclusive, of the attached re- 
port. The objective of the Department of the Army is to obtain buildings of 
more pleasing exterior appearance and constructed of materials of better quality. 
It further desires to provide improved living accommodations for Army military 
personnel. The use of brick or brick in combination with other suitable facing 
materials will not only produce more pleasing exteriors but will also result in 
reduced maintenance costs for the life expectancy of the building. Better living 
accommodations can be provided at slightly increased costs by housing a maxi- 
mum of eight enlisted men in squad rooms. These features are important in 
maintaining morale and in the retention of career personnel in the service. 


* * * * * * ~ 


D. HOUSING 


rs * * a” * * 


2. Present indications are that military installations will not receive comparable 
housing in various sections of the country (Capehart housing) 


The original $13,500 cost limitation of the title VIII (Capehart) program was 
very restrictive and precluded providing houses of the size and quality desired 
by the Department of the Army. The increased cost limitations of $16,500 pro- 
vided by Public Law 1020, 84th Congress enabled the Department of the Army 
to add items to existing designs in low-cost areas to increase the quality of the 
houses to provide for better livability and lower maintenance costs. Projects in 
high-cost areas were redesigned to obtain housing more comparable in size with 
that being obtained in low-cost areas. 

For new designs, the $16,500 cost limitation made it possible to obtain a 
greater grade spread in the title VIII (Capehart) projects in the low-cost areas 
since more officer housing can be included in these projects within the $16,500 
limitation. Every effort is made, consistent with cost limitations, to provide 
comparable housing in all sections of the country. 

Bidding documents, irrespective of cost area, provide a livable, minimum hous- 
ing facility. Additive alternates are provided in these bidding documents to in- 
crease the standard of livability and durability and reduce maintenance costs. 
The degree of improvement over the basic minimum facility is generally depend- 
ent upon the character of the bids which are within the statutory limit. 

The average mortgage amount on the 29 projects (9,360 units) closed to date 
is $14,666 per unit. These 29 projects include 2 projects referred to in the report: 
The 1,000-unit project at Fort Benning which averaged $13,982 per unit and the 
388-unit project at Fort Stewart which averaged $16,057 per unit. In addition 
bids have been opened on the 433-unit project at Fort Riley, which was aiso re- 
ferred to in the report, and the low bid averages $15,700 per unit. 


3. Wherry housing 
Implementing instructions have been issued for acquisition, repair, and im- 
provement of Wherry Housing. Planning reports and requests for repairs and 
improvements are in process of preparation in the field. 
E. ADMINISTRATION OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


* * * * * a ae 
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2, Changes during design and construction stage 


The Department of the Army has recognized the evils of excessive change in 
design and has emphasized the necessity of avoiding unjustified or uneconomical 
changes. Regulations discourage changes in criteria after using service ap- 
proval of preliminary plans and outline specifications. The Chief of Engineers 
is being directed to resist more strongly changes demanded by the using services 
which are uneconomical or are not dictated by changed missions or improved 
operational concepts. 

The Corps of Engineers as construction agent for the Air Force has no con- 
trol over changes made by the Air Force during design and construction. Cri- 
teria established by the Air Force are accepted as a bona fide using agency re- 
quirement, and unless found to be contrary to sound engineering principles or 
legal restrictions are not contested. 

The lack of adequate review of plans at various stages has been a latter of 
eoncern. The Chief of Engineers is engaged in a campaign at the present time 
to improve this condition. The current efforts in this direction include system- 
atie reviews of existing standard plans as well as emphasis to district engineers 
of the importance of completing an independent review of plans before distribu- 
tion to bidders. As pointed out in foregoing general comments, many of the 
conditions noted in this section of the report are a result of the administrative 
controls established at OSD level and above which slow down program adjust- 
ment and generate hurried procedures at the operating level in order to meet 
established progress targets. The bulk apportionment and programs approval 
procedures in process of implementation in OSD and continuing improvement 
in use of advance planning processes are expected to improve these conditions, 

Lost design effort is largely generated by changes in criteria which require 
excessive design modifications. Changing missions and changes in operational 
concepts generate some lost design effort which cannot be avoided; however, 
the administrative efforts being made to eliminate unjustified changes and the 
constantly improving advance planning procedures should result in a decrease 
in the ratio of lost design effort. 

The Chief of Engineers has made concerted efforts to improve the administra- 
tion of contracts with specific emphasis on proper handling of change orders. 
Districts have been instructed not to issue change orders without a clear de- 
scription of changed scope and a firm-cost estimate. Division engineers make 
periodic checks of their districts to insure that backlogs are reduced and change 
orders processed currently. The backlog in the New York district had been re- 
duced to 165 and in the New England division to 697 as of March 31, 1957. Con- 
stant pressure will be maintained until these backlogs are eliminated and the 
processing of change orders is on a current basis. 

3. Excessive addenda issued during bidding period 

Hxcessive addenda during bidding period as well as excessive change orders 
to contracts are a result of conditions discussed in comments on paragraph 2. 
Another major factor is the large amount of construction for the missile pro- 
grams included in the Army construction program (approximately 40 percent for 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958). The operational concepts and requirements 
for these programs are under constant change as a result of continuing research 
and development in the missile field. As these improved operating techniques 
and changed design requirements become known it is essential that the necessary 
changes be incorporated in the facility heing constructed to avoid future costly 
replacement. If addenda to bidding documents are extensive or complex, bidding 
time is usually extended to permit contractors to make adequate analysis, 


4. Suggested improvements to administration of contracts 


The committee investigative staff has recognized the improvements already 
made in achieving better planning through use of authorization and funds pro 
vided by Congress for advance planning, The Department of the Army concurs 
in the recommendation to further extend the use of such funds and hopes to 
achieve a position where plans are sufficiently advanced to permit a reliable 
budget estimate based on firmly established criteria for each item presented to 
Congress and completion of final working drawings by the beginning of the 
fiscal year in which construction is scheduled to begin. 
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SECTION IJTI—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF HEATING PLANTS 


* x * ca * aK x 


B. LACK OF ADEQUATE CONTROL OF COSTS 


1. It was realized that some of the information reported from the field was 
incomplete and incorrect but, as indicated in the report, the limited time avail- 
able precluded return of the questionnaires to the installations, the only source 
ot correct information on individuai boiler plants. 

2. Present Department of the Army accounting procedures do not. require 
keeping costs on the basis of individual central boiler plants; however, at 
installation level where the commanding officer is responsible for efiicient and 
economical operation, sufficient information is available to permit analysis of 
the unit cost of producing 1,000 pounds of steam for each boiler plant. At higher 
command level such cost information is not available; however, monthly operat- 
ing logs from each plant over 100-horsepower capacity are available. These logs 
permit analysis of the efficiency of each plant. ‘This is considered adequate at 
command level. 

3. Increasing the surveillance of the Chief of Engineers over this activity to 
the extent recommended in the report would entail a staff agency delving into 
the lowest echelon of reporting, which is an instalaltion or at most a command 
function. The current degree of surveillance by the Chief of Engineers is 
considered adequate. 


* * + * ” * x 


Section IV—INITIATION, PREPARATION AND REVIEW OF MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


A. APPORTIONMENT OF PROCEDURES 


The revised apportionment procedures issued by the Bureau of the Budget 
under letter dated February 5, 1957, are a great improvement over procedures 
previously in effect. If implemented to the services by Department of Defense 
without significant change, the additional flexibility available to the Department 
of the Army will permit closer management and more orderly adjustment. of 
programs to conform to changing conditions. This in turn should result in 
better administration of the construction program and contribute to the .improve- 
ment of design and construction operations discussed in section ILE of the 
report. However, in this respect reference is made to the following statement 
on page $4 of the report: * * * “The DOD proposed instruction provides that 
substitution of line item projects between the approved program and the funded 
program may be made by merely advising ASI (Comptroller) of the substitu- 
tion, without the necessity of DOD approval.” * * * “It was stressed that no 
construction approval for the substitution of line-item projects between the 
approved program and the funded program is involved since all line-item projects 
in the approved program have been cleared for construction by DOD and BOB.” 
It is now understood that the DOD implementation of bulk-apportionment pro- 
cedures, when released, will not include the above-quoted provision but will 
require DOD approval before substituting items between the approved program 
and the funded program. This will seriously limit the flexibility available to the 
services in effective administraton of the constructon programs. 


* * % * * a * 


C. COST ESTIMATES PRESENTED TO THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTE! 


The Department of the Army has made much progress in improving the 
advance planning progrom to advance the planning schedule to a point where 
adequate planning information is available at the time budget estimates are 
prepared. Of the 39 Army items which varied in cost by more than 20 percent 
of the budget estimate, 17 or 41 percent were authorized by Public Law 155, 
82d Congress, approved September 28, 1951; 12 or 31 percent were authorized 
by Publie Law 534, 82d Congress, approved July 14, 1952; 2 were authorized by 
Public Law 209, 88d Congress, approved August 7, 1953: 7 were authorized by 
Public Law 534, 88d Congress, approved July 27, 1954: and 1 was authorized by 
Public Law 161, 84th Congress, approved July 15, 1955. 
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The program authorized by Public Law 155, 82d Congress, was prepared on a 
crash basis following the beginning of the Korean conflict in 1950 and was 
priced without benefit of any advance design and without complete description 
of items. Very little advance design had been done on the program authorized 
by Public Law 534, 82d Congress, prior to the time budget estimates were pre- 
pared. For several years after advance design was authorized by Public Law 
155, 82d Congress, difficulty was experienced in surmounting administrative 
problems in getting planning funds and program guidance in time to permit 
Planning prior to submission of budget estimates. Many of the administrative 
obstacles have been removed and emphasis on improvement of the advance plan- 
ning processes is being continued. 


COMMENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY ON REPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1957. 

From : Comptroller of the Navy. 

To: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Subject: Report to the Committee on Appropriations, United States House of 
Representatives on Military Construction Practices, Department of Defense; 
comments on. 

Reference: (a) Verbal requests for comments from ASTSECDEFCOMPT on 
April 24, 1957. 


1. Reference (a) requests Navy comments on the subject report. The inves- 
tigation apparently was objectively conducted and the collected data impartially 
analyzed. The conclusions reached are generally sound. The report points up 
deficiencies in management principles and procedure. Almost without exception 
these deficiencies have already been recognized and corrective action is being 
taken, or the best of a number of remedies is being studied. 

2. In the spring of 1954 the Cooper committee submitted its report on military 
construction, together with comprehensive recommendations for improvement in 
the formulation and execution of the military construction program. In August 
of the same year the Secretary of Defense issued a directive for implementation 
of these recommendations. In fiscal year 1956 pilot shops in two district public 
works offices were established to implement the recommendations in the areas 
of program execution and financial management. In fiscal year 1957 the remain- 
der of the Navy’s construction agencies were placed under the system evolved 
in the pilot shops. At the present time the Bureau of Yards and Docks is run- 
ning a pilot operation for a mechanized and electronic program progress and 
financial reporting system. By the end of fiscal year 1958 the program execu- 
tion and financial management of the military construction program should be 
completely under this system with maximum use of mechanized and electronic 
data processing and reporting. 

8. The investigative staff apparently has considered the impact of military 
construction on Federal expenditures for a single fiscal year. Briefly, the under- 
lying philosophy appears to be that the minimum outlay of construction funds 
to provide a facility is the most economical policy. The construction of a facil- 
ity means that a permanent addition is being made to the Navy’s plant. Once 
incorporated into the Navy’s plant, a facility must be operated and maintained 
throughout its life. A minimum capital expenditure to provide the facility does 
reduce expenditures in the year of construction. In succeeding years, however, 
this purpose may well be defeated by high maintenance. A good example of 
this is the use of aluminum sash cited by the investigative staff. The staff 
estimates that aluminum sash for a 200-man barracks will cost $4,396 more than 
if steel sash were used. If this building is used 25 years, many times the excess 
in first cost will be saved because aluminum sash requires virtually no mainte- 
nanee. On this basis, the use of higher quality materials can be justified. 

4. It would appear, therefore, that a sounder approach to the cost of facilities 
is to consider the final cost of the item rather than constuction cost alone. The 
addition of a facility to the Navy’s plant will affect expenditures for many 
years. A short-range look is false economy. True economy results when the 
initial cost plus operating and maintenance costs for the life of the facility is 
a minimum. All reviewing agencies should consider each case on its merits, 
within a framework of general qualitative and cost criteria. Holding expendi- 
tures to a minimum in any one fiseal year is a legitimate objective for all re- 
viewing agencies, including the Congress. However, when the Congress author- 
izes the construction of a facility, it is creating a recurring expenditure for 
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many years to come. The congressional objective should be to provide the using 
service with a facility adequate to perform its planned function and whose com- 
bined capital cost and estimated operating and maintenance costs for the life 
of the facility is a minimum. 

5. The following specific comments are submitted : 

(a) Comparable housing, countrywide.—The Capehart Act fixes the average 
maximum cost per unit for each project. As long as the limitation is fixed on 
a project basis, the services are going to get as much house as possible at a 
particular location. If servicewide comparability is the desire of the Congress, 
the average unit cost should be on a servicewide basis. A servicewide average 
unit cost would permit going over the average unit cost in high-cost areas; the 
overrun to be offset by savings in the lower cost areas. 

(b) Trend toward more expensive construction.—Legal cost limitations now 
in effect are several years old. During this time the construction cost index 
has shown an annual increase. Thus, the Navy is caught in the squeeze between 
austere plans and design criteria and constantly rising costs. The Navy’s prin- 
cipal concern has been and still is that of providing a usable facility within the 
qualitative and cost limits. More expensive construction is confined to a few 
isolated instances rather than being a policy. Current legal cost limitations are 
out of date and their age is a measure of their current realism. They should 
be reexamined and brought up to date. At the same time, the Department of 
Defense should review their criteria and standards with the three services and 
eliminate controversial and gray areas. 

(c) Operation of steam plants.—The Navy is organized for the Shore Estab- 
lishment to operate under the management bureaus and offices. The Bureau of 
Yards and Docks is the technical service agency in the operation and mainte- 
nance of public works and public utilities. Their utilities conservation and 
controlled maintenance programs are designed to eliminate the conditions cited 
in the subject report. The management bureaus, however, have the responsi- 
bility for implementing and administering these programs at activities under 
their control. 

(dad) Initiation, preparation, and review of military construction programs.— 
The revised apportionment system which became effective on March 1 has pro- 
vided greater flexibility in the administration and management of the program. 
Shortly thereafter the Bureau of the Budget took another step which should 
also add to program flexibility. The Bureau held a formal review of the fiscal 
year 1958 construction program prior to its submission to the Congress. It is 
the Navy’s understanding that this review will be an annual procedure. The 
presumption is that with this presubmission review, the Bureau of the Budget 
will subsequently review only authorized projects which have been affected by 
a change in mission, deployment, force levels, or similar factors. This is a 
logical conelusion. Otherwise, the lump-sum apportionment system for military 
construction can have little practical value. 

(e) Cost estimates presented to the Appropriations Committees.—Advance 
planning funds have been very helpful in getting the program on a sound basis. 
It is the ultimate goal of the Navy to be able to present its annual construction 
program completely advance planned. Advance planning is improving and will 
continue to improve. As the Navy gains experience with the quality of work 
done by architect-engineer firms, those who do not do the quality of work 
required for congressional estimates will be dropped. 

W. G. Cooper, Deputy. 


COMMENTS OF DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ON REPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1957. 


Memorandum for Deputy Comptroller for Budget, OSD. 
Subject: Military Construction Practices. 

Transmitted herewith are 30 copies of the Department of the Air Force com- 
ments on the report entitled “Military Construction Practices, Department of 
Defense,” prepared by Surveys and Investigation Staff, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States House of Representatives, and transmitted to the chairman 
by memorandum dated March 14, 1957. 

Lyte 8S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRcE COMMENTS ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
PRACTICES 


INDEX 
Brick facing. 
Aluminum windows. 
Canopies over windows, 
Acoustical tile. 
Fireplaces and wood floors in clubs. 
Air force barracks. 
Westover Hospital. 
Biggs Air Force Base control tower. 
Kirtland Air Force Base Club, 
Albuquerque district, gutters and downspouts. 
Warner Robins Air Force Base warehouse. 
Warehouses. 
Trend of construction for the Air Force. 
Bachelor officers’ quarters definitive drawings. 
Comparison of barrack construction. 
Acoustic tile in corridor ceilings of Air Force barracks. 
Cost limitation of barracks. 
Housing. 
Housing units at Griffiss and Plattsburgh Air Force Bases. 
Changes during design and construction stages. 
Advance planning. 
Inadequate review of preliminary drawings. 
Inadequate review of final working drawings and specifications. 
Requésts from using services and changes in criteria. 
Noncommissioned Officers’ Club, Loring Air Force Base. 
Dining hali—airmen, Hill Air Force Base. 
Air Force. officers’ quarters. 
Heating plants (O. and M.). 
Apportionment procedures. 


Section II-A 

Page 5. Brick facing—DOD standards authorize use of masonry construction 
for permanent (25-year life) facilities or structure. It has been found by 
result of bid experience that in various areas concrete masonry blocks, structural 
clay tile, and other types of masonry products vary in initial cost. The present 
policy utilized by the Air Force is to use the masonry type construction showing 
initial low cost in a specific area. This type of exterior finish is then utilized 
unless an excessive deviation in cost is noted. For this reason, some basis will 
have buildings, with brick exterior finish, others of concrete block, others of 
precast panels, and others of structural clay tile, etc. 

Page 5. Aluminum windows—Current criteria utilized by the Air Force au 
thorizes the use of aluminum, steel, and/or wood windows. Due to physical 
conditions and in some instances availability of properly kiln-dried woods, the 
construction agents have determined to use a higher initial cost material to 
minimize subsequent deterioriation and excessive maintenance. Investigation 
during the last 5 or 6 years has indicated that our criteria should allow this 
flexibility in the selection of windows. Further, a rigid specification for prope: 
wood and steel windows reflects comparable costs among the three types 

Page 6. Canopies over windows.—In the development of administration build- 
ings and personnel facilities, including barracks and bachelor officers’ quarters, 
canopies over windows have been considered an authorized part of the design 
under certain climatic conditions. They provide for relief from the direct sun 
rays, particularly in barracks and bachelor officers’ quarters where air condition 
ing is not authorized. As large open or glass areas prevail in warm and tropical 
barracks and quarters, the canopy is considered a requirement. Other advar 
tages of the canopies include limited protection from heavy winds and rains 

Page 6. Acoustical tile-—Acoustical tile is authorized in certain offices and 
administrative spaces. This application is indicated in the outline specifications 
accompanying definitive drawings. Ceilings are authorized in corridors wherein 
miscellaneous utility conduits, pipes, ete, are prevalent. However, ceilings of 
this nature are to be of the most austere type, primarily to allow more eco 
nomical painting and cleaning. It is desired to point out that in certain build- 
ings on Air Force bases the noise factor created by proximity of modern aircraft 
requires a means of dampening if economically feasible. 

Page 6. Fireplaces and wood floors in clubs.—Standard Air Force definitive for 
clubs does not include a fireplace. The type of material used in the finishing of 
the fireplace is dependent on local materials. It may be brick, stone, treated 
concrete, and/or other types of masonry finish. A fireplace in club design has 
been an accepted functional requirement for many years. In reference to dance 
floor areas within the club, treatment again is the option of the construction 
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agent hased on the most economic cost. Outline specifications will allow the use 
of asphalt tile and/or hardwood over the basic concrete. 

Page 6. Air Force burracks.—The provision of separate rooms for dormitory- 
type accommodations in Air Force barracks is an established requirement. The 
requirement has been accepted and approved, based on operations which require 
many airmen to be continually involved in around-the-clock shift-type opera- 
tions. Air Force criteria does not call for separate rooms in recruit or basic 
training centers or other locations where open bays are satisfactory. In provid- 
ing separate rooms, connecting toilet and shower between rooms was included 
in the original Air Force designs. However, present design has eliminated this 
feature and group or gang type latrine facilities are now utilized. Masonry 
hlock partitions are used where economically feasible, as they have proven to be 
practical in many structural designs and also provide a high degree of fire safety. 

Acoustical tile ceilings in corridors are not authorized except where noise 
factors dictate attenuation and where a suspended ceiling is desirable to cover 
unsightly concentrations of pipes, ducts, ete., which make cleaning and painting 
of the exposed ceiling impractical. 

The Air Force position concerning utilization of brick faced exterior walls is 
contained in reply to section ITA, page 5. 

Page 7. Westover Air Force Base.—Substitution of rubber tile for asphalt tile 
was based on justification for keeping noise level to an absolute minimum Con- 
struction standards for hospitals were established subsequent to the installation 
of this tile. On September 12, 1955, DOD established standards and criteria for 
construction of permanent type military hospitals which specify asphalt tile 
as the maximum standard. Current Air Force construction complies with this 
standard. 

Page 8. Biggs Air Force Base—Operations tower.—This free standing tower is 
approximately 15 feet from a hangar. A waiver was granted for masonry walls, 
due to the close location of the hangar. Fire regulations require that structures 
exceeding 25 feet in height have a minimum clearance of 50 feet for unprotected 
metal. Corrugated asbestos or steel siding applied over the steel frame supports 
for towers will not meet fire protection requirements. 

Page 9. Kirtland AFB.—The 21-foot ceiling height in the ballroom of the 
service club is considerably excessive. Current design criteria (issued October 
1955) reduces the ceiling height in ballrooms to 12 to 14 feet, depending on the 
size of the ballroom. 

Page 9, Albuquerque District of Corps of Engineers.—Seven Air Force bases 
are located within the area under the supervision of the Albuquerque district. 
Precipitation reported by the United States Weather Bureau indicated a minimum 
average in excess of 13 inches annually: 


| | 
Mean |} 2-year— | Maximum— 


annual 1 hour | 5 minutes 

Inches Inches Inches 
Kirtland ; 8.2 0.70 2.9 
Holloman... 10. 2 95 4.0 
Clovis. . 18. 2 1.35 5.7 
Walker... ‘ : 12. 1 1.05 4.4 
Biggs. : 7.8 80 | 3.4 
Webb...- 17.4 1.35 5.7 
Reese 18.9 1. 30 5.4 


Current construction practice in this area requires that gutters and downspouts 
be provided for multistory buildings and for one-story buildings such as chapels, 
hangars, shops, etc., with exceptionally high eaves where the drip from the eaves 
would cause soil erosion and damage to facade and footings. 

Page 10. Warner Robins Air Force Base.—Current standard OCE guide speci- 
fications specify that exposed concrete floors will have a standard finish requiring 
two trowelings. This finish is required in order to obtain maximum density and 
to keep dust to a minimum. This type of troweling is standard and does not 
normally result in a finish of such smoothness as to become a potential accident 
hazard. The standard finish requiring two troweling is not construed to be a 
burnished finish. Harder and smoother finishes (burnished) are only authorized 
in specific cases where acids and other deleterious type materials are handled. 
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Page 10. Warehouses.—Current standard designs for base warehousing specify 
a height not to exceed 15 feet in the clear; depot warehousing 21 feet 2 inches. 
Warehouse designs embodying bays with different heights within the same 
building have been carefully considered for their design economy. While such 
schemes appear initally to have merit, a further study has not proven them 
practical for application to general warehousing nor of sufficient flexibility to 
meet logistic requirements. Specific instances of excessive heights have been 
noted in our construction program. These have been corrected either by 
application of current design standards and/or correction of the specific design. 

Page 15, paragraph (b). Trend of construction for Air Force——The Air Force 
has no intention of exceeding DOD standards in construction. Bids have been 
taken on connecting toilet and shower between rooms versus gang latrines to 
determine their relative costs. Competitive bids taken at 3 widely separated 
locations in the United States have resulted in a low bid for barracks with 
dispersed toilets in 2 or the 3 locations. 

In reference to air conditioning of quarters for personnel, the Air Force has 
been faced with the problem of retention of both skilled airmen and officers 
In an analysis of costs for air conditioning, it has been found that when either 
evaporative cooling and/or mechanical ventilation are used, air conditioning 
(refrigerated) can be provided in many instances for approximately the same 
cost. Also, that in these instances, a combined high-temperature, hot-water heat 
ing and chilled-water system is less expensive than the application of evaporative 
cooling and/or mechanical ventilation. Under these conditions, the Air Force 
has felt it desirable to reevaluate the utilization of air conditioning for quarters 
and dormitories for its personnel. Rearrangement of floorspace of the BOQ’s 
was done to provide the best functional arrangement for the personnel available 
within the scope and monetary limitations. This layout in no way improved the 
quality of materials. 

Page 15, unnumbered paragraph 2. BOQ definitive drawings.—Definitives and 
criteria for BOQ’s have been continually subjected to careful study to obtain 
the maximum livability within the current scope and cost authorized. This 
condition continues to be a major problem due to the unusually high number of 
young officers resigning due to the inability of the service to meet the standards 
these officers can obtain in civilian life. No attempt was made to increase the 
quality of materials over those presently authorized. The “motel” or separate 
ground-level entry to rooms on the first floor was adopted to incorporate in the 
living areas the space previously utilized in providing a central interior corridor 

Preliminary estimates based on revised definitive drawings indicated the 
BOQ’s to be within the congressional cost limitation. Review of final plans and 
specifications to determine the reasons for cost overruns indicated that rise in 
construction costs plus over design of certain features resulted in some of these 
individual designs being excessive 

Page 20, paragraph 1. Comparison of barrack construction.—The provision of 
sleeping rooms for dormitory type accommodations in Air Force barracks is an 
established and recognized Air Force requirement. Provision for continued Air 
Force construction of this type of barracks was incorporated in DOD Instruction 
4270.4, dated June 16, 1954. While this instruction precluded further construc- 
tion of dispersed toilets it states, in effect, that dormitory rooms may be provided 
where the mission necessitates shift-type operations. Air Force criteria does not 
eall for dormitory rooms in recruit or basic training centers or other locations 
where open bays are satisfactory. 

As stated in reply to item on page 6, Air Force barracks, masonry block parti- 
tions have, in the majority of cases, proven to be the most practical, durable, 
and fire safe. When used in wall load bearing designs they constitute an essential 
part of the supporting structure. 

Page 22, unnumbered paragraph 1. Acoustic tile in corridor ceilings of Air 
Force barracks,—Previous statements on this item are contained in replies to 
statements in the report on page 6, Acoustic tile, and page 6, Air Force, Air Force 
barracks. 

(a) Pages 24-26. Cost limitation of barracks.—Mr. Floyd Bryant, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and Installations, by memorandum, subject 
Unit Cost Limitations, dated April 23, 1957, stated: “Public Laws 209 and 534, 
83d Congress, and 161 and 968, 84th Congress, have established unit-cost limita 
tions for certain types of military facilities, including barracks. In order to 
clarify the intent of the laws and to insure uniformity of application of these 
limitations, the cost limitations for barracks shall be deemed to apply to the bur 
racks, alone, rather than to the barracks plus messing facility.” 
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Page 27. Housing.—The section on Capehart housing assigns great importance 
to the fact that the services are attempting to build at all stations up o the max- 
imum statutory limit. The Air Force, contrary to the conclusions of the report, 
has attempted successfully to provide housing consistent with the building prac- 
tices of the Nation, to the sizes established initially in Public Law 626. Although 
the initial title VIII authorization, contained in Public Law 345, contained no 
restrictions as to size, the Air Force voluntarily adopted the restrictions ap- 
plicable to appropriated fund construction. These restrictions were later in- 
corporated in Public Law 1020, the amended title VIII. The first 15 projects 
covered representative areas of the country at an average cost of $14,587, which 
is roughly $2,000 below the statutory cost limit for this type of housing. 

In the same discussion of housing, the investigating staff alleges that there 
is no attempt to provide comparable housing in the low cost and high cost areas. 
This allegation is not so, although there is no attempt made to build all housing to 
the lower standards dictated in the high cost areas. Every attempt is made to 
provide the same quality of housing in each area if any practicable means can 
be found. The Air Force is attempting to build residential housing similar to 
that in the communities near the bases. Generally speaking, this is single-unit 
housing with carports or garages in accordance with local custom. The Air Force 
does not deem it advisable to eliminate elements of quality construction in low 
cost areas merely because these elements cannot be furnished in the high cost 
areas. The actual cases have indicated that, within statutory limits, the same 
quality and livability can be provided in most of the country, although there are 
stations where high costs or land restrictions force the construction of row-type 
housing without sufficient lawn area and without such items as carports or 
garages. Nevertheless, the Air Force does not intend to make its least desirable 
housing the standard. 

(b) Pages 86-87. Reference to housing units at Griffiss and Plattsburgh Air 
Force Bases.—At the time final design for family housing at Griffiss and Platts- 
burgh Air Force Bases was being completed it was known that the cost limitation 
was to be increased from $13,500 to $16,500. Therefore, alternates were placed 
in the bidding documents to permit obtaining the maximum possible housing for 
whatever funds would be available at the time bid proposals were opened and 
evaluated. 

At Griffiss AFB the increased cost ceiling permitted the installation of hard- 
wood floors, plaster walls and ceilings, storm sash and doors, ceramic tile in 
bathrooms, roof gutters and downspouts, kitchen vent fans, garbage disposals, 
basements in some units, garages and sidewalks on one side of the street. 

At Plattsburgh AFB the increased cost ceiling permitted the installation of 
hardwood floors, ceramic tile in bathrooms, garbage disposals, garages and master 
television antenna systems. Much less housing for the cost ceiling was obtained 
at Plattsburgh AFB due to the higher cost of labor in that area. 

Page 45, paragraph 2. Changes during design and construction stages —The 
Air Force is fully cognizant of the effect and cost of possible desirable, but un- 
necessary, changes to projects during design and construction. Keeping these to 
a minimum is a subject of concern and continuous effort on the part of the Air 
Force. Air Force changes or improvements in design and criteria for Air Force- 
wide utilization are controlled in the form of definitive drawings and installa- 
tions engineering criteria memorandums (IECM’s). The preparation of new 
and revised definitive drawings is a continuing program and each new definitive 
released is accompanied by specific implementing instructions to minimize these 
changes. 

Page 46, paragraph (1). Advance planning.—The Air Force is continually 
seeking to improve advance planning by the timely issuance of improved and 
more comprehensive design guidance and criteria. Additionally, considerable 
effort is expended in the field in the form of “predesign conferences.” These 
conferences are attended by representatives of the construction agent, AFIR’s, 
the Air Force using agency, and the architect-engineers selected to perform the 
work. The purpose of these conferences is to furnish all concerned with spe- 
cifie guidance concerning the design, siting, costs, schedules, etc. for the advance 
planning of the specific project or projects under consideration. 

Page 46, paragraph (2). Inadequate review of preliminary draiwings.—Pre- 
liminary drawings are reviewed by AFIR’s, the using Air Force agency or major 
command, and projects of specialized types are reviewed by Headquarters USAF. 
These reviews are accomplished prior to finalization of the working drawings 
and the comments resulting therefrom are furnished to the construction agent 
for further transmittal to the architect-engineer. 
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Page 47, paragraph (3). Inadequate review of final drawings and specifica- 
tions.—Insofar as the Air Force is concerned, interdepartmental agreements and 
regulations place the responsibility for the review of final working drawings and 
specifications for “technical adequacy” on the construction agent. The Air 
Force, therefore, does not normally review working drawings and specifications 
but confines its reviews to preliminary drawings and outline specifications. As 
a practical matter, the Air Force does not possess technical personnel in suffi- 
cient numbers to accomplish the review of working drawings on a basis suffi- 
cient to meet the demands and magnitude of the current military construction 
program. 

Page 47, paragraph (4). Requests from using services and changes in cri- 
teria.—The Air Force has issued instructions to its AFIR’s and major commands 
that changes predicated on personal preference wherein no significant benefit 
will accrue will not be requested nor incorporated in projects. As stated in 
reply to the item on page 45 of this report, “Changes during design and con- 
struction stages,” the Air Force is fully cognizant of the effect and cost of 
possibly desirable but unnecessary changes to projects during design and con- 
struction stages. 

(ec) Page 51. NCO Club, Loring Air Force Base, Maine.—The original design 
of this facility contained features and refinements over and above acceptable 
Air Force standards. Elimination of such features required redesign. When 
the using command was made aware of these reductions they were willing to 
provide the additional funds from nonappropriated sources to provide for these 
refinements. The command then provided $48,600 from nonappropriated funds 
which included $4,900 for redesign costs. It was felt at that time by the using 
command that this additional expenditure was justified to provide them with 
a suitable facility. 

Such examples as this do occur, although very infrequently, in a program of 
the magnitude being implemented by the Air Force; however, every effort is 
being made to hold such instances of redesign to the absolute minimum. The 
present procedure of holding predesign conferences, together with the use of 
more improved definitives and more careful review of preliminary plans, will 
hold such changes to the absolute minimum consistent with providing the most 
economical as well as the most suitable facility within scope and funds author- 
ized or made available. 

Page 52. Dining hall, airmen, Hill AF B.—Redesign with respect to dining halls 
was necessitated by operational and space deficiencies. Decision to implement 
definitive drawing AD 36-05-98 in the fiscal year 1956 MCP was made to pre- 
clude further utilization of an outmoded and deficient design. Before the econ- 
struction agent was requested to initiate complete redesign, the economy of 
utilizing the current design was thoroughly evaluated, In this instance, it was 
determined more economical to redesign these dining halls on which construction 
had not been initiated. 

Page 54. Air Force officers’ quarters.—Previous statements on this item are 
contained in response to page 15 of the report. Original estimates made prior to 
release of the drawing were verified as being within the cost limitation. Subse- 
quent reports from the field that costs based on drawings using this definitive 
were considerably in excess of congressional limits prompted the Air Force to 
immediately review these field prepared drawings to determine reasons for the 
overruns. Aside from the adverse effect of a sizable general rise in the con- 
struction costs, it was found, in numerous instances, that design solutions were 
not economical due to ultraconservative engineering and lack of cost conscious- 
ness in translating the definitive into working or contract drawings and speci 
fications. These problems concerning economical design are correctible and 
action has been initiated to do so. 

A further word, however, about estimates and rising costs is necessary for a 
hetter understanding of this matter. The report states that it should have been 
obvious from the beginning that construction based on the definitives could not 
he obtained within the statutory limit. It is desired to point out that such 
difficulties were not obvious at the time the definitive was developed and esti- 
mated in accordance with cost experience prevailing at the time. Also it should 
he noted that the Air Force was not unique in experiencing this problem. It was 
during this same period that many municipal and private works had to suffer 
deferment or reduction due to a sudden rise in costs over those previously esti- 
mated. Reference is made to the December 6, 1956, issue of The Dow Service- 
Construction Market, Building Costs, and similar publications for further infor- 
mation on this subject. 
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Page 65, paragraph B (a). Heating plants.—Operators of plants which are 
instrumentized are aware that the individual plants are being scrutinized. The 
chief operators in completing their logs compute the pounds of steam produced 
per pound of fuel. They also can cross check overall boiler-burner efficiency 
through use of CO, and stack temperatures. These two checks are equally as 
good as far as efficient operation is concerned as if based on cost per 1,000) 
pounds of steam. 

Page 65, paragraph B (b). Heating plants——Comparisons of plants are not 
deemed necessary. The economy of operation of each plant per se is the deciding 
factor. To compare plants would necessitate studies involving wages, cost, and 
characteristics of fuels, transportation, age of the plant, climatic conditions, 
characteristics of loads, and would further require increased personnel and pro- 
cedural costs disproportionate to the possible benefits therefrom. Logs combined 
with maintenance and fuel costs are more than sufficient for individual plant 
operation analysis. 

Page 76, paragraph H1 and EH. Heating plants—tIn view of the above com- 
ments concurrence cannot be extended to the recommendations contained herein. 

Data taken from many types of plants with varied types of load conditions 
in various geographical areas throughout the world can only produce an average 
estimate which may prove to be very inaccurate as applied to any particular plant. 

Page 83. Implementation of Bureau letter by DOD.—In the report it is stated 
that “substitution of line item projects between the approved program and the 
funded program may be made by merely advising the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense of the substitution without the necessity of DOD approval,” and “It 
was stressed that no construction approval for the substitution of line item 
projects between the approved program and the funded program is involved since 
all line item projects in the approved program have been cleared for construction 
by DOD and the Bureau.” 

However, on April 2, 1957, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
transmitted to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management) 
a draft of instructions for implementing the new apportionment procedure estab- 
ished by BOB in memorandum dated March 1, 1957, which is not in accordance 
with the statement made in the report. The proposed draft of instructions 
provides that “substitution of project line items be tween the approved program 
may be made subject to the approval of the Office of the Secretary of Defense.” 

It is the position of the Department of the Air Force that only one approval— 
a funding approval—is necessary in lieu of the two approvals—a program ap- 
proval and a funding approval—proposed by OSD. After line items of con- 
struction have been reviewed and approved for both authorization and appro- 
priation purposes, only one additional review at the time of apportionment should 
be necessary. A program of up to 15 percent greater than the apportionment 
requested should be approved for funding. The Department of the Air Force 
should be allowed to fund any line item projects within the program submitted 
for funding without further recourse to the Department of Defense. This 
practice would facilitate implementing the construction program and provide 
the necessary flexibility in utilizing funds apportioned to the Department of 
the Air Force. 


Mr. Suerparp. Are there any questions that you wish to ask at this 
point, Mr. Norrell ? 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 1 or 2 questions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norreuy. I believe I will pass the witness and I might want to 
ask a few questions a little later. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 


DIFFERENT CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN THE THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Whitten, in the general procedure which has been outlined, if 
you will address yourself to that, later on we will come to the specific 
Arkansas aspect of this. Please try to cover the general problem, if 
you will, please. 

Mr. Wnirren. I would like to ask you if it is not a manne factor 
involved in these cases where the Air Force in the last 6 or 7 years has 

94847—57——17 
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found it a whole lot easier to get money than the Army and Navy? 

In my observation, it costs more money and on occasion the Air Force 
has been given a w hole lot more money than the Department of De- 
fense wanted. Is that not a factor involved in the difference in cost 
between Air Force construction and other construction ? 

You mentioned the difference in the separation of the mess from 
the other, and that the Air Force wanted it that way. I admit that 
it costs more money but that is the way they want it. 

At the Secretary’s level, what effort is made to keep costs within the 
respective services in line, each to the other, and again I address myself 
to your statement yesterday that you did not have time to go into 
these individual contracts after you had set up criteria. That is 
one of the reasons we have had to make these investigations, because 
the Secretary of Defense has not done that. I think the fact that 
you have not—I do not know how many hundreds of millions it has 
cost this Government—but in my judgment the Secretary of Defense 
setup has failed to that degree to meet the intent of Congress when 
we first provided for the so-called unification of the services. 

I address myself to Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant. What I think I said, or tried to say 

Mr. Wutrren. I do not mean to be putting words in your mouth. 
I only recall what I understood you to say. 

Mr. Bryant. We did not think it was possible to duplicate the 

manpower requirements of checking each individual job within the 
criteria and specifications laid down by the Secretary of Defense, 
except in a few instances where we could make spot checks with the 
personnel that we have to insure that the program set out was, in 
fact, being followed in specific instances. 

As to the other portion of your question, yes, every effort is made, 
and I believe the directive and instructions issued out of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense are sufficiently carefully drawn and 
considered as to offer no particular benefit or extra authorization to 
any one of the services against the other. Their requirements obviously 
are different. 

Mr. Wuitren. Is not that true in housing, officers’ clubs, and various 
other quarters? 

Mr. Bryant. The limitations on the basic facilities are standard- 
ized and are enforced. As to the historical mission requirements of 
the services as to their messing, I think that a lot of intangibles there 
would have to be considered and it would be difficult to evaluate. As 
indicated here the Army concept of this historically, so far as I know, 
has merit. Similarly, the Air Force, being a new organization and 
desiring to do this on a squadron basis, obviously from their stand- 
point, they can explain it more concretely than I. It has equal merit. 
In other words, I am not so sure that we would be forwarding the 
end result of the accomplishment, the best accomplishment, and the 
best morale, and best performance, by so standardizing on one con- 
cept as against another as may be involved in the original question 
as to why all messes, for example, cannot be associated with the bar- 

racks involved. 

I do not even have the figures. I suppose I should have them, the 
figures as to the relationship over all of a large common mess versus 
a series of small messes. Obviously, those could approximate a similar 
end result. 
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Mr. Wurrren. You get into the differences which, you say, bring 
about the differences in cost. When one of those costs is greater 
than the other, that is not a sufficient indication to the Department 
of Defense for you to make a thorough study of the necessity for it 
in the effort to save money, or is it a case of just taking whatever 
appropriation you get each year and allocating it out and letting 
the service decide which way to spend that to a deer ee? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir. I think a great deal of effort is made to bring 
out the facts justifying the program of each. 

Mr. Suerman. About 3 or 4 years ago, I believe it was this com- 
mittee that asked a study be made—I am pretty sure it is—on the 
comparative costs of repetitive- type structures, such as control towers, 
fire and crash stations, and I think that you, Mr. Chairman, remember 
that. We made a study working with the service representatives. We 
had outside consultants and we had space criteria and quality criteria 
construction for nearly all of the repetitive construction that is done 
in the military at the present time. 

Then the detailed translation of that general criteria is left, natur- 
ally, to the military department concerned. They know best what 
interior arrangements 1 want in the building, what special ac- 
commodations “they might need in an administration building, be- 

ause of their methods of handling administration, so I think we made 
a very long step forward to get uniformity. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EFFORTS TO ASSURE UNIFORM CONSTRUCTION 
PRACTICES 


Mr. Waurtren. We have had in this committee for 3 years now that 
I know of, and I am sure before that, investigations of your practices 
as compared with your policies. These practices have evoked from 
the investigators, and supported to a large degree by this committee, 
many, many criticisms. It looks to me that much of this comes from, 
whatever the reason, the lack of followup by the Department of De- 
fense. I would like to know—from whoever is supposed to know and 
may answer—how much followup there has been. I would like to 
know, Mr. Bryant—I know you cannot check them all—I would like 
for you to put in the record, if you can, the number of places where 
it has been out of line and how many of them you have found, and 
also the number on which the Department of Defense has taken 


corrective action ? 
Mr. Bryant. We will provide that, Congressman Whitten. 
(The requested material follows:) 


Outlined below is a résumé of some of the review, followup, and corrective 
action which has been taken by the Department of Defense to assure that uniform 
and economical construction practices are followed and that military construction 
is limited to projects of proven necessity. 

1. Department of Defense standards and criteria, which establish scope, 
quality, and equipment for the important repetitive-type facilities constructed 
by the military departments, and which help to maintain uniform costs for these 
facilities, have been issued for such facilities as barracks, messes, bachelor officer 
quarters, administration buildings, hospitals, family housing, installations- 
maintenance facilities, and the numerous facilities included under religious, 
morale, welfare and recreational facilities, and personnel support and service 
facilities. 

2. General surveillance of military construction design has been carried out to 
assure compliance with Department of Defense construction standards and 
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criteria, as well as with accepted economical practices. This surveillance is 
accomplished through staff visits to the field, review of proposed standard designs, 
and review of working drawings prior to construction. Such surveillance has 
uncovered numerous items for which the respective military departments have 
been requested to take positive corrective action; these items include such 
features as structural concept, use of brick facing, economical design of cavity 
walls, use of glazed tile wall finish, number of plumbing tixtures, space allow- 
ances, efficient arrangement, ventillation systems, floor finishes including use of 
terrazzo, use of acoustic tile, fire-protection measures, durability of wall finishes, 
elimination of unnecessary finishes, covered walkways between buildings, and 
many others. The corrective action taken in these instances has effected sig- 
nificant savings and has served to reduce the incidence of such discrepancies. At 
this time, it is believed that Department of Defense standards and criteria are 
thoroughly understood by the military departments, and that construction at 
variance wih these standards and criteria is at a reasonable minimum, 
considering the volume of work. 

3. Special surveillance of hospital and dental clinic design in conjunction with 
the Bureau of the Budget to effect uniformity and control costs has been carried 
out. Special efforts have been devoted to developing economical standard 
definitive plans for hospitals and dental clinics of graduated sizes, and to the 
detailed review and analysis of plans for specific proposed hospitals. This has 
resulted in control over the uniformity of design and economy of construction 
in this area. 

4. Development of comprehensive standards for the application of air condi- 
tioning, evaporative cooling, and mechanical ventilation to military construc- 
tion. The surveillance of air conditioning has entailed considerable effort in 
order to establish positive control of this relatively costly feature. 

5. Surveillance of construction standards and criteria of the military depart- 
ments. The departments have been instructed that their standards and criteria 
for repetitive-type facilities cannot be changed without prior approval of OASD 
(P. and I.) if such changes result in increased cost. 

6. Review and analysis of current cost data of the three military departments 
for use in indicating cost trends and spotting excesses in design. A compre- 
hensive DOD cost-reporting system is in operation, and detailed data describing 
the design of repetitive-type facilities is supplied by the military departments 
on standard forms, and provides an effective means of surveillance. This has 
proven an effective yardstick in the control of costs. 

7. Elimination of projects for the construction of additional warehouse space 
at various installations where storage requirements can be met by the reassign- 
ment of vacant warehouse space from other departments. 

8. Reductions in proposed new POL bulk-storage facilities at various locations 
within the United States where sufficient commercial POL supply sources are 
adequate to meet emergency demands. 

9. Reevaluation and deferral of various proposed new bases proposed for 
occupancy only under special circumstances. 

10. Deferral of proposed new buildings at installations where serviceable 
buildings of a reasonably similar type are already on hand but are not being 
utilized to their fullest possible capacity. 

11. Elimination of various expansion projects for buildings which already 
meet normal size requirements, 

12. Deferral of proposed new structures where serviceable facilities already 
exist but are not ideally located. 

13. Elimination of projects for various recreational facilities in areas where 
climatic conditions would permit only short periods of annual use. 

14. Deferral of curb, gutter, and other expensive drainage projects scheduled 
for construction at bases located in arid areas. 

15. Elimination and reduction of land-acquisition projects in order that addi- 
tional Government land acquisition can be held to the absolute minimum. 

16. Restriction of air conditioning to only those buildings where this type 
treatment is a definite necessity. 

17. Elimination of projects for the replacement of buildings which have only 
recently been rehabilitated and which merit continued occupancy although lack 
ing in some up-to-date conveniences. 

18. Deferral of proposed new additional shop projects pending more complete 
evaluation of the output capability of previously constructed shop facilities. 

19. Elimination of new buildings requested for the purpose of consolidating 
various base functions into a single location at installations where these func- 
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tions are already suitably housed in separate buildings and no genuine opera- 
tional necessity exists for their consolidation. 

20. Deferral of projects where future personnel strengths may be reduced. 

21. Strict limitation of facilities proposed in support of commercial or indus- 
trial-type activities in instances where privately owned and operated establish- 
ments can provide the required service or product. 

22. Reduction in size and cost of various facilities in order to conform to more 
conservative standards. 

23. A continuing review of existing installations to determine if all or parts 
thereof can be disposed of and returned to the tax rolls. 

24. Improvement of numerous and varied post-maintenance practices have been 
accomplished, and work along this line is continuing. 

Mr. Wuirren. These investigations show that there is a real need 
for followup. We have no great host of people and these staffs have 
worked against a very short time limit, and yet they have come up 
with enough criticism to fill several volumes. When we come up with 
these findings, in m: ny instances, the Defense Department has readily 
agreed that ‘the criticism was well! founded. If we could do that with 
relatively few investigators, it strikes me that it is not out of reason 
at all for the Congress to assist that the Defense Department do its 
own work of follow up instead of us having to do it. 

Mr. Bryanr. I agree. 

Mr. Dimi That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Riley? 


AIR FORCE BARRACKS CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN EXCESS OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, back in 1952, I think it was, this com- 
mittee set up a special subcommittee to study the construction pro- 
gram. Asa result of that, Congress suggested certain guidelines to be 
followed in connection with construction and in 1953 C ongress estab- 
lished a limitation of $1,700 per man on permanent barracks includ- 
ing messing facilities. At that time the Defense Sec retary issued a 
memorandum applying this to the barracks of all of the services. 
Since that time, so far as I know, Congress has appropriated money 
on that basis. In 1955, as brought out so ably by the chairman, the 
Air Force departed from that formula and began to use the entire 
$1,700 per man limitation on their barracks above and built separate 
mess facilities at an additional cost of $350 or more per man. It is 
not quite clear to me, the authority that you gave to the chairman 
for making that differential between the limitations on the Navy and 
the Army and the Air Force. I understand the difference in the 
construction of the barracks. I have been through them and I know 
the difference in construction, but my question is, Why was not the 
limitation raised for the Army and the Navy if the Air Force author- 
ity was increased? Why were not the Army and the Navy, or the 
Air Force held down to the same limitation 4 

I am not talking about the difference in construction. I am talking 
about the difference in cost allowance. 

Mr. Bryant. With your permission, sir, I would like to have Mr. 
Fore undertake to start that answer. 

Mr. Fore. As it may have been brought out prior to my entrance 
into the room, that what you might call inconsistency, has been 
corrected. 

Mr. Ritey. When? 

Mr. Fore. The 23d of April 1957, 
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Mr. Ritey. After this investigation by our investigators? 

Mr. Forn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riey. In this investigation, if I remember correctly, it said 
that there was not any adequate authority for this differential, but, 
someone gave permission by telephone to see if the Air Force could 
get away ‘with it. That is the impression I got. 

Mr. Fore. Well, sir, that has been an ambiguous thing, I fear, that 
$1,700 limitation. I am afraid there was some yambiguity in the under- 
standing of it. The law said nothing about messes, barracks with 
messes. It said barracks. 

Mr. Rirey. What about your own directive? 

Mr. Fore. The directive was issued in 1953. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. It has never been changed, has it ? 

Mr. Fore. Yes, sir; it has. This year, as I said. 

Mr. Rey. It was not c ‘hanged from 1953 until April 1957, was it ? 

Mr. Fore. That directive was an unusual directive—— 

Mr. Ruy. Nor was it changed between those two periods. 

Mr. Fore. No, sir; nothing subsequent was issued. 

Mr. Ruiter. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fore. I was merely going to say that the directive as written 
specified Public Laws 209 ‘and 534. It did not specify other public laws 
in it. I fear the absence of any other public laws, subsequent public 
laws, or the absence of a new directive coming out specifically covering 
subsequent public laws, may have added to the ambiguity I referred to. 

Mr. Ritey. For the life of me I cannot see any ambiguity when it 
is written into the law, written into a directive and has not been 
changed. I do not know how the rest of the committee feels, but I 
certainly am very much concerned about the Department’s going 
ahead and doing these things without the approval of Congress. ‘They 
come to us for the money. We appropriate it on a certain basis and 
then when it is not used for that purpose, for which it was appro- 
priated, and the intent of Congress ae out, then we are answer- 
able to our people and you fellows say, “Congress let us get by with 
it.” The responsibility comes back i us. So far as I am concerned, 
when it comes back to me, I am going to find out something about 
it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If the gentleman will permit an interjection, I do 
not think that they use the phraseology, “Congress let us get by with 
it.” 

I think that would be rather too much and I think rather they say, 
‘We will see what will happen.” 

Mr. Rirxey. I want it distinctly understood that I have no objection 
to building the type of barracks that the Air Force has built with 
separate messing facilities: The only thing I am concerned about is 
the intent of Congress and the directive of the Department of De- 
fense. I think all services should be treated alike. 

Mr. Fore. Yes, sir, that has been done. 

Mr. Rirxy. We have the same type men going into each service. 

Mr. Fore. Yes. 


EXCESSIVE CEILING CLEARANCE IN WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Rrrxy. In this report, I will just touch on two things which 
are illustrative of several things our investigators called to our at- 
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tention. I think I see where the clearance in warehouses is 20 feet. 
That 20 feet is hardly ever used, 20 feet in height from the floor to 
the ceiling. 

Has any study been made of the 20-foot clearance to see if it is nee- 
essary? Would 18 feet be just as good, or 16 feet serve the same pur- 
pose? I would like to know. 

Mr. Suermwan. I believe the Department of the Army has made 
such a study. 

Mr. Barru. A study was made by Giffels & Vallet, architect-engi- 
neers of Detroit, in 1954, on warehouses and the concensus was that 
an optimum stacking height for depot warehouses of 18 feet was the 
most economical and for station warehouses, 10 feet, 6 inches. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How about refrigerated warehouses? 

Mr. Barru. This study was for general purpose warehouses and 
not for refrigerated warehouses. The study brought out that it is 
very difficult to decide beforehand what the character of the material 
to be stored will be so that if there are any instances of warehouses 
that appear to be using storage uneconomically, it means that a reap- 
praisal of better means for more storage within the same storage facil- 
ity, would be in order. 

In other words, if, as noted by the investigator, storage appears only 
to a 7-foot height, it would undoubtedly be preferable to deck the 
storage and put in another tier. I think that that is the basic recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Rizey. Are you still building 20-foot clearance warehouses ? 

Mr. Barru. The 18-foot is the stacking height. Above that, you 
need some height for clearance to work below your beams. In these 
warehouses, which are very large, the beams are good sized. They 
may run 3-foot-6 in depth. You do need some room for the sprinklers 
below the slabs. If you start with 18 feet, then you need some room 
for the beams so that the theoretical 18-foot storage height might be 
increased to as much as 21 feet 6 inches to the roof. 


UTILIZATION OF STORAGE SPACE 


Mr. Riry. You feel then that for certain purposes, the 20-foot 
clearance is necessary but the space has not been properly utilized by 
the commanding officers on some bases ? 

Mr. Barru. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Does anybody ever check to see if they are utilizing the 
space properly or not ? 

Mr. Barru. Several installations were visited and many of them 
showed ingenuity in utilization of storage space. There are some 
pictures that we have to indicate tiered bin storage. There has been 
a good bit of ingenuity used in there and we hope that will continue. 
Those warehouses that appear to use space uneconomically will be 
expected to be used more effectively rather than requesting authoriza- 
tion for increased storage. 

Mr. Rizey. Thank you. 


RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


I have one more question. I do not want to take up too much 
time, but I understand that for some years, construction of runways 
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was done with asphalt mix. I know that on more than one occasion we 
were told by certain people that they had found an asphalt mix that 
would not disintegrate when fuel spilled on it. Now, if I read this 
report correctly, you have changed to concrete runways to a large 
extent. Will you tell me why you abandoned the asphalt mix, which 
is cheaper than the concrete ? 

Mr. Suerman. The present policy on that paving, Mr. Riley, is 
that there is permission granted by the Secretary of Defense to use 
either asphalt or concrete—permission to go to concrete. If the ser 
ice finds that the asphalt is unsatisfactory, as you recall, we used 
asphalt as much as possible. It was actually a subject of alternate 
bids for a time. We had an appraisal made beforehand and in some 
cases it was decided that it was more economical to go to the asphalt 
than concrete several years back. Then the Air Force planes were 
developed to the point where they had the tandem I: sneey gear which 
caused a lot of trouble with the as sphalt runways, getting sort of 
gutterlike effect. The spillage of jet fuel on the asphalt binders 
loosened the binder and resulted in a jet blast shaking loose the under 
coating of the asphalt and hitting planes to the rear, damaging 
engines. There was quite a bit of experience obtained over several 
years showing how much damage had been done to jet aircraft be 
sause of the asphalt particles blowing back. Then permission was 
granted in critical areas, on an area basis, for an operational part 
of the field, where the Air Force could use concrete. I think that the 
general could tell us something about that. 

Mr. Ritxy. The answer, then, is that the use of the newer type jet 
airplanes has shown that the asphalt mix does not withstand the 
wear and tear of jet usage ? 

Mr. Suerwan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I interpose a question there ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not also have problems in your asphalt pave 
ment because of the heat created from the jet blast ? 

Mr. SuHerman. That is part of it, vrtene of loosening that binder. 


EFFECT OF SPILLAGE OF JET FUEL ON RUNWAYS 


Mr. Scrivner. You emphasized the spillage of fuel. That is only 
one of the factors. Heat creates quite an effect on this, too. As I 
observed some of the runways that have really deteriorated, they have 
deteriorated due to the heat of the jet blast. 

Mr. Suerimpan. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. May I clear up one other point? The gentleman 
referred to evidence that there had been created a jet. liquid asphalt 
that would resist attack by exposure to that liquid. When was that 
effected ? 

Mr. Ritey. Some years ago. 

Mr. Suerparp. What has been aviation’s experience in that field 
as recently as 30 days ago, where you have been using asphalt and it 
has been exposed to leakage and dripping and so forth of jet fluid? 

Mr. Suertpan. The same experience as I just described. I would 
like to tell Mr. Riley that what he is talking about is in a laboratory 
where that may have been done, under laboratory conditions, but not 
under field conditions. 
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Mr. Ritey. I think I am referring more to spillage of fuel than 
anything else. The blast from the jet is a new feature that comes into 
this problem and I think that is the thing that has rendered the 
asphalt uneconomical more than the other. 

If I remember correctly the engineers pretty well solved the ques- 
tion of fuel spillage in the asphalt. mix, at least to a very great extent. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Ferry. May I answer that, please? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ferry. I am John Ferry and I am a special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

This is a very complex question, Mr. Riley, in which we have had 
extended hearings in other sections of the Congress. Specifically, 
we, in the Air Force, know of no asphalt preparation which will 
withstand the solvent action of spilled jet fuel. We know of no 
asphalt which will withstand that without serious deterioration of the 
surface, with consequent loosening of the aggregate which goes to make 
the asphaltic concrete which is bound together with this substance. 

We also are suffering from two effects. One was pointed out by 
Mr. Scrivner, the burning effect, the melting of the asphalt which 
again throws loose stones and which does “damage to subsequent 
planes. We have the most serious effect in our heavy jet planes these 
days where we do not know how, nor does the Corps of Engineers 
presently know how, to design an asphaltic concrete surface “which 
will stand up under the repetition and continual traffic of the heavy 
jet bombers. 

The result of that is that we have now found—and I might point 
out that I say now—it is best to use a rigid type pavement rather 
than the asphalt. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Secretary, personally I have always contended 
for concrete runways. If you go back over the hearings for some 
years you will see in them that 1 voiced my opinion as a layman in 
that. respect, but I have been told in the last several years by some 
of the construction people—I do not know whether they were engi- 
neers or not, I do not recall—had developed. an asphaltic mix that 
would withstand the spillage of fuel. That is the reason I brought 
the thing up. I wanted to clear it up right here. 

Mr. Ferry. It is possible you refer to what we call a tar rubber coat- 
ing that we have put over certain areas in airfields that gave every 
indication of being useful and of having the ability to “withstand 
the action of the jet fuel. They have done better than asphalt but 
they are not the ultimate solution. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are referring to, Mr. Ferry, is the center 
of the runway, because ‘they must center the planes every time they 
land because with the wide wingspread, they cannot go too far to one 
side without kicking wp rubble from the side. 

Mr. Ferry. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are referring to is rutting? In other 
words, the wheels practically make a rut down the center. 

Mr. Ferry. The concentration of the repeated load falls in the same 
position in the runways. 
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BRICK FACING FOR BUILDINGS 


Mr. Ritey. I have one other question, Mr. Secretary, that has been 
brought to my attention. Congress has insisted in this vast construc- 
tion program that at least a certain amount of austerity be maintained. 
I understand that in recent months some of our concrete block build- 
ings are being brick-veneered and other refinements are being put 
on them. The experience has been I believe that the concrete block, 
if properly bonded, stands up pretty well against the elements. 

Why this departure from the so-called austerity program ? 

Mr. Suerwan. There have been exceptions where brick facing was 
laced on buildings where we had very acceptable bids and the build- 
ings would be in an area, Mr. Riley, where a complete change would 
be made in the exterior so it would match the other buildings in a 
particular area in the base. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Sheridan, that does not appeal to me a whole lot 
because I think that you can make the buildings conform without going 
to extra expense. It begins to look as though you have built up to the 
monetary limitations, no matter what area or region is involved; i 
that right? 

Mr. Sueripan. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interject there? I wonder how many times 
you have turned back any construction money in this field? ‘That is 
a pretty good sign of where you built up to the limit. How many 
times has that been done? 

Mr. Suermwan. I think there are quite a few, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. In line with Mr. Riley’s statement, I mean. 

Mr. SHerman. We do not turn back, we use it somewhere else, do 
you mean ? 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes. 

Mr. Ferry. With the permission of the Chairman, I would like to 
address myself to that question of brick facing and concrete block 
buildings. 

There is the artistic feature brought out by Mr. Sheridan here, 
which is of value in some places. I would like to say that our expe- 
rience in rainy climates shows that concrete block is far from a satis- 
factory wall material for buildings. 

Mr. River. Mr. Ferry, I was in Florida some years ago and I think 
it was at MacDill Field where they had just had a hurricane. They 
told me that those concrete block walls had been bonded with some 
material, I do not know what, but it withstood that hurricane. Any- 
thing that will withstand a hurricane does not need any brick veneer 
on it. 

Mr. Ferry. There is no question of structural value. However, 
when you have rainy weather and driving wind behind it, despite the 

waterproof covering put on the concrete blocks, it drives through in 
many, too many instances. 

Mr. Ritey. It will drive through brick, will it not? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, but if, on the other hand, you have a concrete block 
building with a brick facing on the outside, it is the best and most 
impervious and economical way of making watertight buildings. 

It is a fact that must be considered aside from these other things. 

Mr. Ritey. I have seen brick buildings in my own hometown, that 
did not withstand wind-driven rain and that is 100 miles inland. 
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Mr. Ferry. So have I, sir, but it is less apt to suffer damage than 
when you have merely an 8-inch concrete block. 

Mr. Rizey. It depends on the structure of the block 

Mr. Ferry. In part on the structure of the block and in very great 
part the care with which it is laid out and the tightness of the joint, 
and any movement that may have taken place introduces expansion 
and movement cracks into the structure which subsequently allows 
for admitting water into the blocks. Concrete block is not an ideal 
material in a driving rain. 

Mr. Rirxy. A lot of people use them. ' 

Mr. Ferry. That is right; but it is generally a heavy maintenance 
problem to keep it up. 

Mr. Ruiter. I know lots of very nice buildings built out of concrete 
block and they seem to be very watertight. 

Mr. Ferry. I have built some myself, sir, and I have also gone 
back and tried to make them watertight. 

Mr. Rirry. That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 


HEARING ON RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. May I say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that this 
question of the use of concrete versus asphalt for runway purposes 
will be more thoroughly explored during the hearings on the Air 
Force part of the construction program. It might also be pointed out 
that the Armed Services Committee is conducting a rather extensive 
hearing on this issue at this time and the transcript has been made 
available to our committee. 

Have any of you appeared before the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee of Mr. Hébert ? 

Mr. Ferry. We have continuously been appearing, either as wit- 
nesses or observers. They closed up their hearings today at noon to 
be recalled at the call of the chairman. I believe that they are prob- 
ably not going to continue further with this until they get more data 
from the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Are you convinced that both sides of the question have 
been adequately presented to the committee ? 

Mr. Ferry. I think there has been a fair hearing and I think there 
has been a great deal of extremely good data put in evidence by both 
sides. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. I understand that all the findings of the mem- 
bers of our staff have been presented to the three armed services and 
that their responses either have been, or will be, included as a portion 
of this record. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacetEswortu. I have no questions at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 
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Mr. rape: an, I would like to suggest that we now give considera- 
tion to a problem which has arisen in connection with the letting of 
contr so for Capehart housing at Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. On the record. 

Mr. Manon. The Army engineers will probably be involved in the 
issue. 

REQUESTS FOR FUNDS FOR BARRACKS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suerman. Mr. Chairman, before we leave the discussion of 
the barracks cost, I would like to have your permission to place in 
the record at an appropriate point, wherever the committee feels it 
should go, a list of barracks that have been constructed since the date 
of Mr. Floete’s memorandum and then a note as to whether they 
were presented to this committee and to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee with or without mess. I think it will clarify that picture a 
little more. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your request is absolutely permissible and permis- 
sion is granted. 

Mr. Suerman. Thank you. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Of the 73,909 barracks spaces programed and either constructed or scheduled 
for construction at various Air Force bases in the United States since Septem- 
ber 16, 1953, all except 2,200 were presented to the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services Committees as barracks projects alone, without mess- 
halls being included in the project. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In these hearings when a question comes up, if 
somebody interjects and changes your trend of thought, when the 
record comes down you can clar “ify that later, it is your privilege. 

Mr. Suerman. We want to show that we built and kept it within 
that scope. 


INVESTIGATION OF CapenArRT Hovusine Prosecr ar Lirrie Rock 
Arr Forcr Base 


Mr. Marton. Secretary Bryant, you are familiar with the staff 
report on the Capehart housing project at Little Rock Air Force Base. 
This appears to be another case where an exception to the Depart- 
ment of Defense regulations pertaining to such housing, and particu- 
larly the air conditioning of such housing, was obt: ined on a somewhat 
informal basis. Furthermore, the re port indicates that this exc eption 
may have been obtained on the basis of incorrect information. ‘The 
report also indicates that a statement recently supplied this committee 
by the Department of the Air Force regarding this project was also in 
error, The unfortunate thing about this report is not so much the air 
conditioning of the houses at the Little Rock Air Force Base. These 
houses may well need air conditioning to be fully comfortable. The 
committee has not attempted to determine whether or not this is true. 

The disturbing factors brought out by the report are that the de- 

cisions surrounding this project seem to be based on erroneous in- 
formation, and that this fact was not known in the Air Force or the 
Department of Defense over a long period of months in the course of 
the many transactions regarding this project and the protests that 
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were made in connection with it. I make no such charge myself, but 
the staff report seems to imply that there has been either administra- 
tive incompetence in connection with this project, or deliberate mis- 
representation in order to get the project approved on the basis that 
it has been proceeding. Now, under the circumstances, I would like 
to ask you bluntly what you think should be done in this case. Should 
we cancel out the project and start over or should we let the project 
proceed as an accomplished fact, since there would obviously be some 
cancellation costs? 

Of course, we would be interested in knowing what the cancellation 
costs might probably be. 

Will you respond to that? 


REGULATIONS INHIBITING AIR CONDITIONING 


Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt right there to keep my own in- 
dividual position clear? I would respectfully like the record to show 
that I differ about the chairman’s statement that we have no excep- 
tion to air conditioning this housing in that area. I live in that area 
and practically the whole Southern United States comes into that 
‘ategory, if you embark upon air conditioning this housing, I think 
it is a major policy decision and should have the attention of the 
Congress. Therefore, I would like the record to show that I do not 
approve this means of gradually creeping into this expensive under- 
taking of providing air-conditioned living quarters for the Air Force. 
Housing is not normally furnished with air conditioning, that is, 
throughout the South. Individual homes are provided with it, at 
personal cost, but housing furnished as here must. or should be the 
exception unless Congress should set up a new policy; therefore, 
I would like the record to show I do not subscribe to that statement. 

Mr. Manon. I make the statement about air conditioning for the 
purpose more or less of contrast. . 

There is an Air Force directive, or a Department of Defense in- 
hibition against the air conditioning of Capehart housing. The 
question of air conditioning versus no air conditioning is one of the 
issues, but the problem is deeper than that. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. 


AIR CONDITIONING NOT ESSENTIAL 


Mr. Manon. I agree with Mr. Whitten that millions of people live 
in this general weather area and that most of them do not have 
air-conditioned housing. It would be ideal and suitable, and that is 
the thing I really meant principally to imply—that we would like to 
have air conditioning in all of our houses, that air conditioning is 
ideal in certain areas, even in Washington, D. C., and in many areas 
north of here, but it is not, as the gentleman from Kansas says, 
essential. : 

In the light of that discussion, will you tell us what ought to be done 
and what you think of the situation / 

Mr. Sireprarp. If I may, I am very much interested in what you 
are. developing here and I do not like to intrude, but apparently here 
is a deviation that the chairman referred to and I would like to know 
upon what premise the deviation was made. There are certain incon- 
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sistencies in connection with this project that are extremely interest- 
ing as farasI am concerned. I would be interested in seeing the whole 
situation explored as to how the contract was let, why it was let, and 
upon what specifications ; what was contained in the specifications, and 
so forth. I am not concerned with the report but the facts aside from 
the report. 

Mr. Manon. In order to make the picture complete let us insert 
into the record at this point the report which is relatively brief and 
throws some light on the questions raised by the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is that report ? 

Mr. Manon. The date of this report is June 1957. This contract 
was consumated last December or last February. When was it, Gen- 
eral Gill? 

General Git. The letter of acceptability was issued in September. 
The contract was closed, I believe, in February. 


A SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION PRACTICES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


SURVEYS AND, INVESTIGATIONS STAFF, JUNE 1957 
SUMMARY AND CONTENTS 


I. Introduction: 

This supplemental report covers the staff’s inquiry into 
the selection of utilities by the Department of the Air 
Force (AF) for 1,535 units of Capehart housing at the 
Little Rock Air Force Base (LRAFB), Jacksonville, Ark. 
The Arkansas Power & Light Co. (A. P. & L.), Little Rock, 
Ark., and the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. (A.-L. Gas), 
Shreveport, La., prepared and furnished the AF studies 
showing their opinions as to cost of operations of two 
proposed systems for providing the utilities in these homes. 
These studies were diametrically opposed. The gas and 
electric combination system would have provided gas for 
heating, cooking, and hot water with electric summer cool- 
ing furnished by a centrally located individual air-condi- 
tioning unit in each home. The all-electric system would 
provide electric ranges and hot-water heaters with electric 
heat pumps for winter heating and for summer cooling. 
The AF selected the all-electric service and the construction 
contract was awarded on this basis to the Miles Construc- 
tion Co. (Miles). 

II. Scope of staff inquiry 
IIi. Department of Defense policy on air conditioning Capehart 
housing: 

The Department of Defense (DOD) general policy on 
air conditioning does not permit air conditioning in Cape- 
hart housing. An exception to this general policy was 
made in connection with the 1,535 units of Capehart hous- 


ing at the LRAFB. 
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Meager pertinent information bearing upon the justifi- 
cation or reasons for this exception was received from 
the AF. As late as November 8, 1956, DOD was of opinion 
this housing did not warrant an exception to general policy. 
Exception was granted by DOD on December 5, 1956. 
Basic reason given by AF was that the housing project 
would be delayed if air conditioning was not permitted. 
This statement was, in fact, without basis since the project 
would not have been delayed the slightest because of the 
question of air conditioning. Since information furnished 
by AF regarding this matter is so limited, this staff has 
no basis to conclude whether or not such air conditioning 
is, in fact, justified or warranted as an exception to the 
general policy of DOD. 

If the above-mentioned exception had not been made, it . 
would not have been possible for the AF, by system-cost 
comparison, to oon that the selection of the all-electric 
service would result in overall monetary savings to the 
Government. 


IV. Position of Air Force regarding selection of utilities : 


In the event the AF decision to air-condition these homes 
regardless of whether the utility selected was a proper one, 
the question then becomes a matter of comparing the oper- 
ating costs and the initial construction costs of the two 
systems. The AF concluded that it would require approxi- 
mately 20 years for the estimated annual savings of $11,13 
resulting from the use of the gas and electric combination 
to balance the estimated capital savings of $220,474 which 
would initially be realized by the installation of the all- 
electric system. 


te AT AT | RAISER 


V. Staff review of construction cost of the two systems: 

In view of the wide and unreconcilable differences in the 
estimated cost by the various parties concerned with two 
pending construction change orders, this staff is not in a 
position to state to what extent the purported estimated 
savings in initial construction cost ($220,474) would be re- 
alized by utilizing the all-electric service. For example, 
using FHA’s estimates the savings in construction cost 
would remain re sasonably close to $200,000; whereas, using 
the contractor’s figures the alleged savings would be prac- 
tically eliminated. 


ge 


VI. Staff review of operating costs of the two systems : 

This staff has not computed an independent estimate of 
cost of operations of the two respective systems. Since 
both A. P. & L. and A.-L. Gas are understandably interested 
in selling their respective utilities and can present printed 
data from various sources favoring the selection of their 
respective utilities, it is believed that in order to compute 
an independent estimate of the cost of operations of the two 
systems it would be necessary to conduct an engineering 
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study of several weeks’ duration. As an alternative, this 
staff reviewed the engineering methods and principles used 
in the various cost studies. By this approach, several areas 
were developed from which this staff concluded that the 
selection of the all-electric service will cost the AF con- 
siderably more in operating costs than it could reasonably 
expect to recover from the initial estimated savings in con- 
struction costs. 

In an attempt to prove the all-electric service was plausi 
ble on a cost-comparison basis in an area where gas is quite 
inexpensive, the A. P. & L. and the AF used many assump 
tions and theories which are not in keeping with accepted 
engineering methods and practices. ‘The most obvious de- 
viation was in their estimated figures for the heat loss to 
be expected to occur in the homes. This one area if com 
puted on a sound engineering basis would, in the opinion of 
this staff, dictate against the selection of the all-electric 
service when considered on a cost-comparison basis. 

This staff cannot place credence upon the decision of 
the consulting engineering firm hired by the AF to make 

an independent evaluation of this matter since this firm 
relied upon inaccurate data furnished it by the AF regard 
ing the B. t. u. heat loss calculation by the architect-engi 
neer for this h ousing project. The AF in its report to the 
Appropriations Committee stated the decision to use all- 
electric service was made only after review by this firm. 
Investigation reffects decision made by AF prior to the 
review conducted by this firm. 

A. P. & L. and AF charged the initial construction cost of 
the gas and electric combination with the cost of insulating 
the homes; however, failed to recognize this insulation 
when figuring operating costs. This is quite inequitable and 
had the effect of penalizing the gas and electric combination 
by increasing its operating costs several thousands of dol 
lars each year. 


VII. Arkansas Power & Light Co. annual report, 1956: 

Data regarding energy requirements for this housing 
project in the 1956 annual report of A. P. & L. are in conflict 
with the study prepared by it forthe AF. A. P. & L. states 
annual report in error. 
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VIII. Cancellation of utility portion of construction contract : 

The A. L. Gas has stated that the utility portion of ithe 
Miles contract should be canceled. ‘The staff has conducted 
no study in this area. However, prior to considering this 
matter it would be necessary to evaluate the extent of the 
savings realized by the gas and electric combination and 
the cost to the Government in terminating the utility por- 
tion of the contract at this time. The only pertinent data 
received by this staff regarding this matter were oral state | 
ments. Miles stated that he has awarded in excess of $4 








million of subcontracts variously related to the all-electric 
home. Miles awarded a contract to the Mathes Co. 
(Mathes) in the amount of $1,395,000 for the heat pumps. 
Mathes has advised this staff that all of its engineering for 
this job is complete and that all materials have been pur- 
chased. Mathes preferred not to discuss possible cancella- 
tion costs; however, should this staff be asked any questions 
regarding cancellation costs, it could quote Mathes as say- 
ing it would be a very substantial amount at this time. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


By directive dated July 16, 1956, the Committee on Appropriations 
instructed this staff to conduct an inquiry into all phases of military 
construction. A report dated March 14, 1957, was submitted to the 
committee. This is a supplemental report covering the staff’s inquiry 
into the selection of utilities by the Department of the Air Force (AF) 
for 1,535 units of Capehart housing at the Little Rock Air Force Base 
(LRAFB), Jacksonville, Ark. 

Existing facilities at the LRAFB are supplied electrical require- 
ments by the Arkansas Power & Light Co. (A. P. & L.), Little Rock, 
Ark., and gas requirements by the Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. (A. L. 
Gas), Shreveport, La. In connection with the construction of 1,535 
units of Capehart housing at this base two different methods for pro- 
viding utilities were considered by the AF. One method, referred to 
as the gas and electric combination, would have provided gas for heat- 
ing, cooking, and water heating with electric summer cooling furnished 
by a centrally located individual air- -conditioning unit in each home. 
The other method, referred to as the all-electric service, would provide 
electric ranges and hot-water heaters and electric heat pumps for 
winter heating and for summer cooling. Both A. P. & L. and A. L. 
Gas prepared and furnished the AF cost studies showing their opin- 
ions as to the cost of operations of the two proposed systems. These 
cost studies were diametric ally oppossed. The A. L. Gas study reflects 
an annual savings of $310,322 by using the gas and electric combina- 
tion. The A. P. & L. “study shows an annual savings of $6,456.03 by 
using the gas and electric combination ; however, the study pointed to 
a savings of $220,474 in the initial construction cost of an all-electric 
service to offset the small annual savings realized by using a gas and 
electric combination. 

The AF states that in addition to considering the two studies 
referred to above its engineers made an independent study. The 
staff notes that the estimates in the AF study are, with only a few 
minor exceptions, identical with the estimates submitted by the AP 
and L. The AF stated that in view of the normal errors existing in 
cost estimations and because it realized that no matter what determi- 
nation was made, the unsuccessful utility company would protest, it 
submitted the AP and L study, the A- Bi Gas study, and its own study 
to the consulting engineering firm of Syska & Hennessy, Inc. (S and H, 
Ine.), New York, N. Y.. for review, evaluation, and recommendation. 
The staff was advised by the AF that in the opinion of this engineer- 
ing firm the selection of the all-electric service was reasonable and its 
installation desirable. 
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The AF states that it made the decision to utilize the all-electric 
service since its evaluation of the matter showed that this selection 
would result in overall monetary savings to the Government. After 
reaching this decision the AF forwarded a letter of acceptability 
dated December 5, 1956, to the Miles Construction Co. (Miles), Los 
Angeles, Calif., and a formal construction contract was signed on 
February 25, 1957. Miles advised this staff that it entered into a 
letter contract dated January 15, 1957, with the Mathes Co. (Mathes), 
Fort Worth, Tex., for the heat pumps to be installed in the housing 
units. The formal contract between Miles and Mathes was dated 
April 17, 1957. 

Il. Score or Starr Inquiry 


The staff reviewed and analyzed the reports submitted by AP and L, 
A-L Gas, AF, and S and H, Ine., in connection with this matter. 
Interviews were held with AF representatives, both in Washington 
and at the LRAFB and with officials of the AP and L; A-L Gas; 
Miles; Mathes; Wittenberg, Delony, and Davidson (A-E), Little 
Rock, Ark., the architect-engineering firm which designed the housing 
project; and the Federal Housing Administration (FHA), Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Ill. DerartMENT oF Derense Poticy on Arr CONDITIONING 
CarEHART HovusIneG 


The first factor to be considered in the comparison of the two utility 
systems at the LRAFB is that of air-conditioning the homes. Before 
the two systems even approach comparability, the decision must be 
made that the homes will be completely air-conditioned whether done 
by heat pumps or by a centrally located individual air-conditioning 
unit ineach home. In view of complete air condition, $1,238,874 was 
added to the cost of the gas system for electric summer cooling. It is 
only after adding this cost to the gas system that the AF can claim an 
estimated savings of $220,474 in the initial construction cost of the 
all-electric system. It is apparent that the contention of the AF that 
the selection of the all-electric system would result in an overall mone- 
tary savings to the Government was based on the assumption that 
these homes would be completely air-conditioned regardless of the 
utility selected. Otherwise, there would be no comparison. 

In view of this fact, inquiries were made relative to the general 
policy of DOD on air-conditioning Capehart housing. 

The staff was advised that the current basic general policy of DOD 
on air conditioning was contained in Department of Defense Instruc- 
tion No. 4270.7 dated August 1, 1956. This directive does not permit 
air conditioning in family quarters. The directive does not specifi- 
cally mention Capehart housing (title VIII housing) ; however, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) issued a 
memorandum to the Secretaries of the three services dated September 
4, 1956, regarding Capehart housing. This memorandum states as 
follows: 

ent is made to Department of Defense Instruction No. 4270.7, subject 
as above. 


This instruction, while permitting evaporative cooling and mechanical ventila- 
tion under certain weather zones for family housing, prohibits air conditioning 
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as defined in the instruction. This prohibition is applicable to title VIII housing 
as well as appropriated fund housing. 


On September 19, 1956, the Air Force requested DOD to suspend 
the prohibition against air-conditioning for Capehart housing. The 
reply of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions) to this request was dated October 16, 1956. This reply states 
as follows: 


Reference is made to memorandum from the Deputy Special Assistant for 
Installations, subject as above, dated September 19, 1956, which requested sus- 
pension of the prohibition against air-conditioning for title VIII projects, partic- 
ularly because title VIII housing is not being financed from appropriated funds. 

We see no justification for differences in standards applicable to housing pro- 
cured under different methods of financing. Both appropriated fund housing and 
title VIII housing result in public quarters and will be maintained and operated 
from appropriated funds. As public quarters, they are subject to policy set by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

With reference to paragraph 3g of Mr. Robinson’s memorandum, DOD Instruc- 
tion No. 4270.7 sets forth the installation policy in section VI.A thereof. As 
stated, air-conditioning may be provided only in facilities so designated in enclo- 
sure 1 to the instruction. This instruction, on page 4 of enclosure 1, under the 
heading “Barracks and Quarters,” specifies only evaporative cooling and mechan- 
ical ventilation in certain zones for family quarters. 

In view of the above, the request for suspension of the subject prohibition may 
not be granted. This prohibition should be observed for all housing placed 
under contract subsequent to our memorandum of September 4, 1956. 

Family housing projects warranting special consideration for exception to this 
policy should be submitted to this office with full justification. 

After it was established that an exception to the general basic policy 
of DOD regarding air-conditioning was made in connection with the 
1,535 units of Capehart housing at the LRAFB, staff inquiry was 
directed toward the justification and reasons for making this excep- 
tion. 

The staff expended considerable effort in attempting to ascertain 
from the Air Force the justification and reasons for making an excep- 
tion in connection with this housing. Little pertinent or responsive 
information bearing upon the justification or reasons for this excep- 
tion was received. 

The staff ascertained that as late as November 8, 1956, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) was of the opinion 
that the LRAFB housing project did not warrant an exception to the 
general basic policy of DOD regarding air-conditioning. In this 
regard the Air Force furnished a copy of a memorandum dated 
November 8, 1956, from Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pr operties 
and Installations) to the Secretary of the Air Force concerning air- 
conditioning for 5 housing projects, 1 of which was the housing at the 

LRAFB. This memorandum is quoted as follows: 

Reference is made to memorandums of October 23 and 30, from the Deputy 
Special Assistant for Installations, requesting exceptions to DOD Instruction 
No. 4270.7, dated August 1, 1956, in order to provide air-conditioning for five title 
VIII family housing projects. 

Although we recognize the many advantages of air-conditioning, because of the 
acute shortage of family housing it is believed that our resources should be 
devoted to reducing the deficit to the exclusion of such items as air-conditioning, 
which are clearly beyond our present standards. 

Department of Defense Instruction No. 4270.7, envisions rare exceptions to the 
policy for special cases provided such exceptions do not form precedents. The 
justifications contained in your requests to except these projects from the Depart- 


ment of Defense policy are not suffitient to warrant exception; therefore, your 
requests must be denied. 
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Further inquiry concerning the basic justification and reasoning for 
the change in position between November 8, 1956, and December 5, 
1956 (date Miles was advised by the Air Force of decision to use the 
all-electric home) brought the following response in a memorandum 
dated June 4, 1957, from George S. Robinson, Deputy Special Assis- 
tant for Installations. The memorandum is quoted in part as follows: 


A review of this matter indicates that the final approval for the incorporation 
of air-conditioning at this housing project resulted from an oral agreement be- 
tween Mr. John Ferry, Special Assistant for Installations, and Mr. Robert A. 
McDonald, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations). 
Department of Defense Instructions require air-conditioning of housing projects 
to be approved by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions). Confirmation of this approval is contained in the attached copy of a 
memorandum from Mr. Ferry to Mr. McDonald. 


The memorandum from Mr. Ferry to Mr. McDonald referred to 
above was dated December 5, 1956, and is quoted as follows: 


Subject: Family housing, Little Rock Air Force Base. 

This is to advise you that I have today issued the letter of acceptability for 
1,535 units of family housing at Little Rock Air Force Base. The award was 
made to the Miles Construction Corp., the owest acceptable bidder despite the 
fact that this firm does not have a license to perform construction work in the 
State of Arkansas. 

The award was predicated upon the installation of a combined heating and 
cooling system using a heat pump for heating family living units. The selection 
of the heat pump was made after a careful engineering study of the comparative 
cost of this type of equipment as against conventional cooling equipment. as’ is 
installed in the family housing at Abilene, Tex. It is believed that valuable 
information will be secured by a comparison of the results obtained at these 
two installations, not only as between operating cost and maintenance but the 
collateral effects upon personnel as compared with those who live in quarters 
not equipped with cooling devices. This decision was made after consultation 
with yourself and I believe you will be interested in establishing some test data 
when the housing units are occupied by Air Force personnel. 


After again advising the Air Force that this staff desired informa- 
tion concerning the basic justification and reasons for making this 
exception, this staff received a letter dated June 6, 1957, from John M. 
Ferry, Special Assistant for Installations. This letter is quoted as 
follows: 


I am informed that Mr. Rightmyer, of your staff, is interested in the subject 
of the provision of air conditioning for a group of 1,535 family houses constructed 
under title VIII (Capehart) at Little Rock Air Force Base, Ark. You are now 
in possession of a copy of my Memorandum to the Deputy Asistant Secretary 
of Defense (P. and I.) dated December 5, 1956, which I believe is self-explana- 
tory, and attached is the memorandum of November 8, 1956, as requested. For 
your further information some of the circumstances surrounding my memo- 
randum and issue of the letter of acceptability may be of some benefit. 

It is my recollection that I arranged for a.conference with the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (P. and I.) and during the verbal discussion I pointed 
out to him the principal reasons why the Air Force was extremely desirous of 
proceeding with air conditioning at Little Rock Air Force Base. These were 
that at the time of the discussion the Air Force was constrained by a directive 
from the Department of Defense from providing air conditioning in any family 
housing project except with the specific consent in each case from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The drawings and specifications for the Little Rock family 
housing project liad been sent out to bid and an acceptable bid had been received 
and was then ready for award, based upon the installation of air conditioning in 
all of these houses. Failing to award, on this basis, would have resulted in 
postponement of the project until new engineering had been accomplished, new 
advertising ‘solicited and new bids obtained. In view of the expense involved 
on the part of the Air Force in amending and printing revised plans and speci- 
fications and to bidders in preparing new proposals, and because of the pressing 
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need at this base for prompt initiation of construction of family housing in order 
to have them available for the troops to be assigned, I was extremely reluctant 
to accept any change which would delay the award to the successful low bidder. 

As a result of this conversation with Mr. McDonald, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (P. and I.), I succeeded in securing his consent to proceed 
with the air conditioning at Little Rock Air Force Base. Accordingly, I dictated 
a memorandum to him confirming our conversation for record purposes and the 
same day, acting in my capacity as special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Air Force for Installations, I signed a letter of acceptability to the Miles Con- 
struction Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Upon receipt of the above-quoted letter, this staff contacted Mr. 
Ferry on June 6, 1957, and pointed out that its review of this matter 
had revealed that bids for the LRAFB housing were, in fact, solicited 
and received in such a manner that any one of the following conditions 
could have been selected without any delays or additional administra- 
tive expense: 

1. Houses having no air conditioning. 

Houses having individual air-conditioning units. 

3. Houses having heat pumps. 

After considering the matter, Mr. Ferry advised the staff that it 

was correct since any 1 of the 3 conditions mentioned above could have 
been selected at the bid opening without any additional administrative 
expense and without delay to the project. Mr. Ferry said although 
he now realizes he was obviously wrong; nevertheless, it is his recol- 
lection he was under the impression that if air conditioning was not 
allowed, it would delay the project and this was the point that he 
labored with Mr. McDonald in seeking and receiving DOD approval 
for air conditioning this project. Mr. Ferry stated he was sure of 
this since he previously had “pounded McDonald’s ear” with all the 
other Air Force reasons for wanting air conditioning. 

This staff has not had an opportunity to personally discuss this mat- 
ter with Mr. McDonald since inquiries of his office have revealed he is 
on leave and is not expected back until sometime after the date of the 
submission of this report. 

In view of the limited information furnished by the AF regarding 
its justification and reasons for air conditioning the housing at 
LRAFB, this staff has no basis to conclude whether or not such air 
conditioning is, in fact, justified or warranted as an exception to the 
DOD policy of air conditioning family housing. 

There is quoted below an excerpt from a report entitled “Chrono- 
logical Sales Steps Which Resulted in the Sale of 1535 All Electric 
Homes to the United States Air Force” which was prepared by AP 
and I. and distributed to its associates in the electric utility field: 

When this project was given to the Secretary of the Air Force for approval, it 
again hit a snag because the Department of Defense had ordered that air con- 
ditioning would not be allowed in houses to be constructed under the so-called 
Capehart Act. This order was issued in Sepember 1956. We found that, in 
order. to get approval for air conditioning, it would be necessary to have the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in Charge of Properties and Installations rescind 
the order ruling out air conditioning and allow it to be installed in houses at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force. Our study was presented to 
various people in the Department of Defense and it was suggested that if it were 
impossible to approve air conditioning generally, that they approve the Little 
Rock project on a basis of a test case for heat pumps, since by the use of a heat 
pump it would be impractical to do away with the cooling cycle of the unit. 
This proposal seemed acceptable to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Prop- 
erties and Installations and after many discussions between the Defense Depart- 
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ment and the Air Force concerning the project they finally decided to allow the 
installation of all-electric homes at Little Rock Air Force Base on December 4, 
1956.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

It is obvious to this staff that the quantity of 1,535 heat pumps over- 
whelmingly exceeds any reasonable number which would normally be 
considered for test purposes. 


TV. Posrrion or Atr Force ReGarvine Sevecrion or Urimrrims 


As previously stated, the decision had to be made that these homes 
would be completely air conditioned regardless of the utility selected : 
otherwise, the two systems would not approach comparison. After 
having made this decision the Air Force reached its conclusion that 
the selection of the all-electric service would result in overall monetary 
savings to the Government. The Air Force calculations reflect a 
capital savings of $220,474 which would be realized by the installation 
of the all-electric service. The Air Force calculations further show 
an annual estimated savings in operational costs of $11,131 by using 
the gas and electric combination. Therefore, the position of the Air 
Force is that it would require approximately 20 years for the annual 
estimated savings of a gas and electric combination ($11,131) to bal- 
ance the estimated capital savings ($220,474) which initially would 
be realized by the installation of the all-electric system. 

Actually, the Air Force estimated that it would require $32,216 
more each year for operating costs (fuel only) of the all-electric sys- 
tem as compared with the gas and electric combination. The Air 
Force then considered other factors thus reducing the $32,216 estimate 
to that of $11,131 referred to above. The following tabulation which 
was furnished by the Air Force shows these additional factors and 
their effect on the cost comparison : 

Excess yearly operating costs (fuel only) of the all-electric service 


over the gas and electric combination___..._.___.______________ $82, 216. 00 
Deductions: 
(a) Differential in estimated annual Federal income taxes to be 
para ty cae seeprying utility. 7, 857. 00 


(b) Annual interest savings based upon difference in initial con- 

struction costs of the two systems. (2 percent multiplied 

a ih Seeertcnemtnione 4, 409. 00 
(c) Excess maintenance and replacement costs of the gas and 

electric combination over the all-electric service. (4 per- 

cent of the difference in initial construction cost, $220,- 


a a Ih ok bes 8, 819. 00 

salen peers eee A 21, 085. 00 
Excess yearly cost of the all-electric service over the gas and electric 

ll eet nin nen niignibeeins 11, 131. 00 


V. Srarr Review or Construction Cost or THE Two SysTEMS 


Miles has been awarded the construction contract; therefore, the 
bids submitted by this company on the various alternates involved 
in the 2 systems have been used in the initial cost comparison of 
the 2 systems. There follows a tabulation as furnished this staff 
by the Air Force: 
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| Combina- 
All electric | tion gas and 

electric 
Base bid... oe ee ; $17, 248, 337 | $17, 248, 337 
Alternate 8 and alternate 9_.._- ae sh sa 1, 160, 055 
Alternate 22... ee ena bemaant ean a cone : 78, 819 

Alternate 20..........--- a ih sbthbddesa ole bee ih OTR: 0 ti nwkikiscockins 
Was acurecews pesca’ z 7 oT = 18, 266, 737 18, 487, 211 


| 
' 


The base bid contemplated a gas installation without air condition- 
ing. Alternates 8 and 9 provided for installing a centrally located 
individual air conditioning unit in each home. Alternate 22 ‘provided 
for 4 inches of insulation in the side wall to be provided in connection 
with the air conditioning called for by alternates 8 and 9. Alternate 
20 provided for all changes and substitution of equipment which were 
stated to be necessary to change the base bid to an all-electric home. 
Therefore, the Air Force concluded that an initial estimated savings 
in investment cost of $220,474 would be realized by adopting the all- 
electric system. At this point, the staff is not in agreement with the 
Air Force as certain other factors were developed which must be 
taken into consideration in this initial cost comparison. 

There are three items known to this staff that must be considered 
in connection with this initial construction cost comparison; namely, 
a supplemental agreement to the off-site utility contract and two 
pending change orders to the Miles construction contract. 

First, the Air Force has negotiated a supplemental agreement to 
the off-site utility contract whereby the Air Force is to receive a credit 
of $13,796.07 for the deletion of certain gas distr a service which 
would have been necessary under the gas and electric combination. 
Thus this represents additional savings in initial construction cost 
realized by adopting the all-electric system. 

Secondly, there are two pending change orders Nos. 5 and 6a to the 
Miles construction contract, one dealing with transformers and the 
other with changes in the electrical wiring system, which will add to 
the cost of the all-electric system. The Air Force has advised that 80 
percent of the cost of change order 5 and 95 percent of the cost of 
change order 6a are chargeable to the initial construction cost of the 
all-electric system. W hile it is generally agreed that dollars will be 
added to the initial construction cost of the all-electric system, the 
differences in opinions as to the actual cost of these two change orders 
are difficult to reconcile. The following tabulation reflects this wide 
difference of opinion concerning the estimated cost of this work by the 
various parties concerned : 

















Change Change 

order5 | order 6a 
Miles Construction Co-. sans add aha coast deren i $43, 144. 50 | $186, 803. 68 
Shigeo ee creeieescktSesa< a a rs a oe 22, 434. 00 | 17, 782. 12 
Ee Pe Mawusensesk iwantbebeltcadid pede Sddel daUbinewanduekie @) | 26, 322. 86 


BR hv dads inctcacayanepebnaduge copncncumteiheradetaneaon ; : 29, 352. 00 | 3, 954. 00 
| 


1 Not estimated. 
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The Miles Construction Co. and the FHA had not as of May 24, 
1957, submitted their official written estimates to the Air Force of 
the cost of these two change orders; however, both have orally ad- 
vised this staff and the Air Force concerning the amount of their 
estimates as reflected above. 

In summary, it is noted that the purported estimated savings in 
initial construction cost of the all-electric system of $254,270.07 must 
be reduced by 80 percent of the cost of change order 5 and by 95 
percent of the cost of change order 6a. In view of the wide diver- 
gence in the various estimates of the cost of these two change orders, 
this staff is not in a position to state to what extent the purported 
savings in initial construction cost would be realized by utilizing 
the all-electric system. For example, using FHA’s estimates the 
savings in construction cost would remain reasonably close to $200,- 
000; whereas, using the contractor’s figures the alleged savings in 
initial construction cost by utilizing the all-electric system would be 
practically eliminated. The proof of this can only be determined 
when the actual cost to the Air Force for this additional work is 
finalized. 


VI. Srarr Review or Oreratine Costs or THE Two Sysrems 


Heat loss—In comparing and appraising the studies made of. the 
two systems the estimated heat loss for the homes is perhaps the 
most important and the most significant single factor because this 
figure becomes the basis for many of the other estimated figures in 
the studies. In the application of a heat pump the heat loss figure 
is particularly critical since it indicates the amount of supplementary 
resistance type heat that will be required. This will be provided by 
strip heaters which are resistance elements, similar to those used in 
electric stoves, designed to provide heat. They will be installed in 
the return air duct in this project. Strip heat is very expensive and 
if needed regularly for any period of time during normal operation 
it would so seriously affect the electrical demand and energy require- 
ments that the selection of the heat pump could not be recommended 
even by its most ardent supporters. 

The estimated annual heat loss as determined by A. P. & L. and 
the Air Force is 38.5 million B. t. u. (B. t. u. is a universal unit of 
heat measurement) while the same figure estimated by the A.-L. Gas is 
65.0 million B. t. u. The large difference existing between these 
studies was explored because it is felt that the determination of heat 
loss through a building should be, within a reasonable percentage, the 
same regardless of who computes it. This is because the industry 
has developed formulas, tables, factors, etc., for nearly all types of 
construction in all locations in this country and the accepted stand- 
ards appear in many engineering guides. 

The Air Force study shows the same heat loss figure as that de- 
termined by A. P. & L. and reported that the architect-engineer 
was also in agreement with the same figure. This appears to be 
an error because the architect-engineer informed this staff that they 
were not consulted about the selection of the heat pump and there- 
for did not compute heat loss that would occur when one considers 
the added insulation that was specified in the alternate which pro- 
vided for the heat pump. 











In examining the two studies to determine the fields of difference 
it was noted that A. P. & L. made assumptions and selected factors 
which are not in keeping with accepted engineering theories and 
recommended practices. The Arkansas-Louisiana Gas did use fac- 
tors and made assumptions which are more nearly in conformity 
with standard practices. When questioned about this, the architect- 
engineer stated that, if they were to recompute heat loss, they too 
would be guided by accepted standards, factors, and assumptions that 
published information and past experience have substantiated. 

Following are listed some of the factors in the determination of 
heat loss which account for the wide difference between the two 
studies : 

1. /nfiltration.—Most all authorities recommend a minimum of one 
air change an hour and some prefer one and one-half changes per 
hour. The amount used in the A. P. & L. study was vague, even to 
those who worked on the study, but an examination of their figures 
indicate that only about one-third of a change per hour was allowed. 
The Arkansas- Louisiana Gas study used one change per hour. The 
architect-engineer used one change per hour in its basic heat loss 
calculations for this project. 

2. Duct loss—Most authorities use a factor of 10 percent to 15 
percent to allow for the heat lost in transit through the duct system. 
The A. P. & L. figures show no provision for this loss although it 
is a definite and inescapable one. The Arkansas- Louisiana Gas 
study used 15 percent. 

3. Temperature difference-—The design requirements specified a 
temperature difference of 65° (from 5° to 70°). The A. P. & L. study 
used this temperature difference in figuring the estimated heat loss 
through the walls and ceiling but used a lower temperature difference 
in computing the estimated heat loss through the floor, which results 
in a reduction of the heat-loss figure. The A.-L. gas used 65° through- 
out all of their computations as required by the specifications. 

4. Areas used.—Some of the areas used by A. P. & L. are less than 
those shown by the A.-E. The areas indicated by the designers are 
considered to be reliable. The use of reduced area figures results in 
lower heat loss calculations. 

5. Factor of safety.—It is common practice for engineers to include 
a safety factor in their computations to avoid undersizing equipment. 

This recognized practice is noticeably lacking in the A. P. & L. study 
because their selection of other factors has been so close that no safety 
margin of any kind is evident. 

In the event this staff were to make a detailed audit of the figures 
apearing in these studies resort would be made to and reliance would 
be pl: aced upon accepted and proven engineering principles in deter- 
mining the heat loss for these homes. It is therefore estimated that 
figures resulting from such an audit would closely approach these 
arrived at by the A.-L. Gas Co. and the need for strip heaters, far in 
excess of that reflected by the A. P. & L. study, would be confirmed. 
This need for strip heaters is, in the opinion of this staff, one of the 
main factors, perhaps even the most important one, which dictates 
against the selection of the heat pump and the all-electric installation 

for these homes when considered on a cost comparison basis. A1- 
though the A. P. & L. study anticipated the use of a small amount of 
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strip heat, their estimate of operating costs does not identify any 
figure for it, even though there are long intervals of time shown in 
their hour-to-hour data when the outside temperature would require it. 
Syska & Hennessy, Inc., New York, N. ¥.—At the request of the 
AF this engineering firm was furnished the reports prepared by 
A. P. & L., A.-L. Gas, and the AF for review, evaluation, and recom- 
mendation. This firm, according to its letter report dated December 
18, 1956, concluded that the selection of the heat pump was reasonable 
and its installation desirable. This staff has not discussed the findings 
of this firm with it; however, the following observations are made: 
The AF report, which was furnished to this firm, states: 


The calculated heat loss used by the A. P. & L. and CIE-4(AF) is 38.5 million 


British thermal units. The latter amount (38.5 million British thermal units) 
compares favorably with the heat loss calculation by the architect-engineer for 
the project. 

This engineering firm in its review of this matter accepted certain 
factors and conditions without independent check, one of which was 
“The British thermal units requirements as established by the archi- 
tect-engineer for the project.” 

As noted previously, the architect-engineer stated to this staff that 
it did not figure British thermal units requirements under the all- 
electric system ; therefore, the basis upon which the AF made its state- 
ment is obscure. When this was brought to the attention of the AF 
it advised by memorandum, dated June 5, 1957, that this statement 
was in fact made in error. In any event, it appears this engineering 
firm relied upon this statement in reaching its conclusion. If this be 
true, the staff cannot place credence upon the decision of this engineer- 
ing firm, since inaccurate information regarding the British thermal! 
unit heat loss calculation by the A.-E. was furnished it. 

The AF in its report to the committee, dated April 17, 1957, states 
the selection of the all-electric service was made only after a very 
careful analysis and evaluation of all the factors involved, both by 
competent Air Force engineers and by independent engineering con- 
sultants. In this connection, the staff observes that Miles was advised 
by letter, dated December 5, 1956, of the selection of the all-electric 
home. The report of S. & H., Inc., was dated December 18, 1956. The 
staff has been advised by a representative of the AF that the reports 
upon which S. & H., Inc., based its report were delivered to it on 
December 11, 1956, some 6 days after Miles was advised by the AF 
of its decision to utilize the all-electric system. 

Cooling requirements for the homes.—The comparison of cooling 
a house by using a conventional air-conditioning machine or a heat 
pump becomes extremely simple when it is rec alled that an air-con- 
ditioning machine is identical to a heat pump when the heat pump 
is operating on the cooling cycle. Therefore, for any given house, 
if the system is properly engineered, the size of the mac shine required, 
the cooling effect produced, the electrical energy consumed, and the 
demand created must be the same regardless of whether an air-con- 
ditioning machine or a heat pump is used. 

The A. P. & L. study and AF study estimated that summer cooling 
(approximately 4 months’ intermittent operation) with a conventional 
air-conditioning machine would create 2 demand of 25,023 kilowatt- 
days and consume 6,955,484 kilowatt-hours of electrical energy. They 
further estimated that heating and cooling combined with a heat pump 
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throughout the whole year would create a demand of only 29,038 kilo- 
watt-days and consume only 8,535,286 kilowatt-hours of energy. 
From this, one would conclude that the heat pump would operate 
through a full heating season with a demand of only 4,015 kilowatt- 
days and an energy ‘consumption of only 1,579,802 kilowatt-hours. 
Actually the heating load in these homes is over twice the cooling 
load so obviously these figures cannot be correct. 

When these figures were questioned by this staff the A. P. & L. 
explained that the requirements for summer cooling with an air-con- 
ditioning machine were based on the houses having 4 inches of 
insulation in the ceiling and none in the sidewalls. 

The machine selected to satisfy these conditions was of such a size 
and capacity that far higher electrical demand and consumption fig- 
ures would be expected than if it were sized under the same conditions 
that were assumed when the heat pump was sized. In this regard, 
the requirements for the heat pump were based on the houses having 
6 inches of insulation in the ceiling and 4 inches in the sidewall, a 
condition which permitted the selection of a smaller size machine, 
one that was more economical in demand and which would require 
less energy since the heavy insulation would reduce the running time 
of the heat pump. This type of comparision is considered quite in- 
quitable since it unjustifiably penalizes the gas and electric combi- 
nation as will be noted in the discussion that follows. 

Alternate 22 of the bid specifications provided for 4 inches of insu- 
lation in the sidewalls to supplement the 4 inches previously provided 
for in the ceiling. The low bid for this insulation was $78,819 and 
this figure was included in the A. P. & L. study and the AF study 
when they were determining the construction cost of the homes using 
the gas-electric system. If the amount of this alternate is included 
in the construction cost, the benefit to be realized from its presence, by 
the selection of the proper size air-conditioning machine to create a 
smaller demand and use less energy, should be acknowledged. Fail- 
ure of A. P. & L. and the AF to do this had the effect of penalizing 
the gas and electric combination by increasing its operating costs 
several thousands of dollars each year. When this was br ought to the 
attention of A. P. & L. it acknowledged the error and stated that it 

was due to the fact that alternate 22 was announced after they had 
completed their figures and someone failed to give the proper credit 
for the insulation. 

Since the addition of insulation creates the same benefit for either 
an air-conditioning machine or a heat pump, and since each operates 
identically during: the cooling season, it necessarily follows that any 
disparity in demand, energy required, or operating costs between the 
gas-electric or all-electric systems must be traceable to the heating 
phase. 

Gas in the Little Rock area is very inexpensive and if a basic com- 
parision is made of gas versus electricity to provide heat it becomes 
evident that over five times as much heat can be purchased with gas 
as with electricity for the same amount of money. This comparison 

can be applied to the heat required for ae, and hot water as well 
as to that required for space heating. This fact further supports 
the contention of this staff that the selection of all-electric service in 
these homes will be far more expensive than if the gas-electric service 
was used, 
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Maintenance of equipment under the two systems.—Maintenance cost 
of electrical ranges, water heaters, and heat pumps is compared with 
gas ranges, hot-water heaters, furnaces, and electric air-conditioning 
units in the study submitted by A.-L. Gas. In this study a figure of 
$95 was used as the estimated cost to maintain each heat pump per 
year. Using A.—L. Gas figures the yearly difference for maintenance 
of equipment in the all- electric house is shown as $87,633 more than 
the equivalent maintenance of equipment in the gas-electric house. 
The AF reaching an opposite conclusion estimated it would cost $8,819 
more each year to maintain the equipment under the gas and electric 
combination than under the all-electric system. Here we have a dif 
ference of opinion of $96,452 in the estimated maintenance cost of the 
two systems. However, the Mathes Co. has advised this staff that it 
is prepared to make an offer to the AF to perform all maintenance on 
the heat pumps for a 25-year period for $36 per heat pump per year, 
on a year-to-year contract with an escalator clause based on a cost-of- 
living index. Considering the Mathes offer, the wide difference of 
opinion in the 2 studies regarding the maintenance problem is definitely 
reduced and the maintenance costs of the 2 systems are practically 
equalized. 

In discussing maintenance with both A. P. & L. and A.-L. Gas there 
appeared to be a difference of opinion, each favoring equipment using 
their utility, and they presented printed data from various sources to 
support their opinions. If the matter of maintenance of the heat 
pump is removed from the discussion, as it would appear to be if 
Mathes’ offer is considered firm, maintenance of the remaining equip- 
ment of one service versus the other does not, in the opinion of this staff, 
appear to be of sufficient magnitude to seriously affect this problem. 

Differential in estimated annual Federal income taxes to be paid by 
each supplying utility—After the AF had concluded that the all- 
electric system would cost $32,216 more each year in fuel costs than the 
gas and electric combination, one of the items which was deducted from 
this figure was an amount of $7,857 which was labeled differential in 
estimated annual Federal income taxes to be paid by each supplying 
utility. 

The AF advised that this tax factor of $7,857 was its estimate of the 
additional Federal income taxes that would be paid each year into the 
Treasury of the United States by the A. P. & L. on the revenues of an 
all-electric service as compared with the taxes that would have been 
paid on the revenue of a gas and electric combination. This difference 
is attributable to the fact that A. P. & L’s tax rate is higher than 
A.-L. Gas. 

The results are that the gas and electric combination service was 
penalized $7,857 each ye: ir due to the above line of reasoning. The 
staff has not been furnished with any data which convinces it that such 
a tax factor is a proper consideration in a procurement action of the 
type in question. 


VII. Arkansas Power & Ligutr Co.—ANNUAL Reporr, 1956 


By letter dated May 24, 1957, the A.-L. Gas Co. called to the atten- 
tion of this staff the annual report of the A. P. & L. for the year 
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1956. For the information of the committee its letter is quoted 
below : 


Today, while we were checking the annual report of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. for 1956, we noticed a couple of statements that prove the Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co. report on the Little Rock Air Force Base was conservative. 
These statements and others also appeared in the April 8 issue of the Electrical 
World. 3ecause we feel this information will be helpful to you in future con- 
ferences with the Arkansas Power & Light Co. and the Air Force, we are attaching 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. annual report and copies of the magazine article. 

On page 8 of the annual report under All-Electriec Housing Project, the Little 
Rock Air Force Base is discussed and the following statement is made: “Each 
of the units (1,535) will require 12 times as much electrical energy annually as 
the average company residential customer used in 1956.” On page 1 of the 
Arkansas Power & Light annual report, we note that the average home use 
exceeded 2,000 kilowatt-hours per year in 1956. On pages 2 and 7, the average 
residential customer use is shown to be 2,117 kilowatt-hours for 1956. The 
remainder is simple arithmetic: 

Kilowatt-hours 
1535 units times 2,117 kilowatt-hours times 12 - £ cca eee 
The Air Force report shows a use for lighting and appliances of.__.. 5, 139, 180 


Remainder for heating, cooking, water heating, and air condi- 
tioning___~_- id ates dee . _. 33, 855, 960 
Estimated by Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. for heating, air condition- 
ing, cooking, and water heating._.._._..___-_-__ snsintncciians dtlinsxasgueosiinaa a 

Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. under Arkansas Power & Light 
Co Li 3, 380, 723 


This is 11.1 percent more than Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. estimated. Even 
though these figures have not been shown in any report to the Air Force, they 
have been given as fact to the stockholders of the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
and we believe they are a true representation of the energy that will be required 
in the project. With their own annual report, Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
has confirmed the report submitted by Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 


The A. P. & L. study which was furnished the Air Force showed 
an annual usage of 20,694,021 kilowatt-hours as the total electric 
energy required for the all-electric homes at the LRAFB. The 
above was called to the attention of A. P. & L. and by letter dated 
June 5, 1957, it submitted the following comments: 


With further reference to a letter sent to your committee by the Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co. dated May 24, 1957, making reference to certain statements 
in the 1956 Annual Report of the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

In a paragraph on page 8 of the 1956 annual report, it was stated that each 
unit of the air base housing would require 12 times as much electrical energy 
annually as the company’s average residental customer used in 1956. When 
we multiplied the average residential consumption of 2,117 kilowatt-hours per 
customer by 12, we came up with a very amazing figure which made us check 
to see where the “12 times” statement came from. 

I have checked with the advertising department, who writes the annual 
report, and while they plead guilty to the 12 times they cannot explain where 
the figure came from, 

We have never put out an annual report which did not have at least one 
error and this one is not only maintaining the record, but is creating red faces 
under the circumstances. 

The fact, as revealed in our study and many other studies of the air-base 
housing units, is that we estimated the total kilowatt-hour consumption an- 
nually for all uses to be 20,694,021 kilowatt-hours. This divided by 1,535 units 
will give a consumption that is far less than 12 times the average consumption 
of 1956 which was 2,117 kilowatt-hours. 

We hope this will explain the inconsistency in the annual report. It might 
even have been a typographical error, but nobody caught it in our shop. 


soeymcecininenpenncat 
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VIIL. Cancetnation or Urimrry Portion or Construcrion Conrract 


The A.-L. Gas has stated that the utility portion of the Miles con- 
tract should be canceled. The staff has conducted no study in this 
area. However, prior to considering this matter it would be neces- 
sary to evaluate the extent of the savings realized by the gas and 
electric combination and the cost to the Government in terminating 
the utility portion of the contract at this time. The only pertinent 
data received by this staff regarding this matter were oral statements. 
Miles stated that he was awarded in excess of $4 million of subcontracts 
variously related to the all-electric home. Miles awarded a contract to 
Mathes in the amount of $1,395,000 for the heat pumps. Mathes had 
advised this staff that all of its engineering for this job is complete 
and that all materials have been purchased. Mathes preferred not 
to discuss possible cancelation costs; however, should this staff be 
asked any questions regarding cancelation costs, it could quote Mathes 
as saying it would be a very substantial amount at this time. 


AGREEMENT WITH STAFF REPORT 


Mr. Norrextz. Let the record show that if we are going to have air 
conditioning in one section of the Nation then I think that the other 
section needing it ought to have air conditioning too. 

I read the report that our staff made and concur in that decision 
reached by the staff. I am not going to make any further statement 
at this time, but I want the record to show that 1 am in favor of the 
staff recommendation. This Air Force base is not in my district, 
though it is in Arkansas. My district is not concerned except that it 
is a part of Arkansas, and Arkansas is a part of the Nation. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Bryant, you may proceed. 

Mr. Bryant. Perhaps it would be best if I go back and address 
myself to the matter of the determination, or the exception issued 
with respect to air conditioning this housing project. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that is probably putting the horse before the 

cart to do it that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have always put my horse before the cart. 

Mr. Manon. The Secretary is undertaking to put the horse before 
the cart, which is logical, but I am trying to put the cart before the 
horse, if I may. 

COST OF CHANGING PROJECT 


What is your opinion as to what should be done at this time in the 
light of all the facts and circumstances ? 

“Mr. Bryant. Well, my present opinion on that is this: that the 
project has proceeded to such an extent that I am convinced that to 
change it drastically—and I would like to have that explained in 
more detail by my expert advisers here—would be more costly than to 
pursue the present course as to the changeover. 

I think the details of the determination of the type of mechanics 
used in connection with the air conditioning is what we are getting 
at. For that reason, I have with me those people from my office who 
discussed this issue at the beginning, or as soon as we were broughit 
into the picture with the Air Force, and I think they can give you 
better figures on which to justify my present assumption than I am 
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capable of doing from my personal knowledge, except what I have 
been given in the way of cvalaiea: il advice by them. 
With your permission 
Mr. Manon. Before we get into a discussion with other witnesses, 
would you say whether or not you have carefully read the staff report 
of June 1957? 
Mr. Bryant. 














Yes. 


AIR FORCE PROCEDURES 









Mr. Manon. As you will observe, this report, while objective, is 
somewhat critical of the procedures used by the Air Force in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

Would you say this whole program at Little Rock Air Force Base 
has been handled with complete correctness, or do you feel there has 
been some slip-up and some blundering in connection with the pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. I would not like to say that I feel there have been any 
blunders. Looking at the record, and as you have asked me, I have 
reviewed it in det ail. It is very obvious there have been some areas 
of confusion and perhaps mistaken judgment with respect to figures, 
costs, and so forth, but which, in my opinion, were not the result of 
stupidity, or of any desire to conceal the facts so far as we are con- 
cerned. I think that the Air Force, so far as they were able at the 
time, gave us all the facts we felt were necessary, and they appeared 


reasonable. 















AIR-CONDITIONING EXEMPTION BASED ON ERRONEOUS INFORMATION 


Mr. Manon. I read the following from page 7 of the staff report: 


After considering the matter, Mr. Ferry advised the staff that it was correct 
since any 1 of the 3 conditions mentioned above could have been selected at 
the bid opening without any additional administrative expense and without de- ! 
lay to the project. Mr. Ferry said although he now realizes he was obviously ; 
wrong; nevertheless, it is his recollection he was under the impresssion that if : 
air-conditioning was not allowed, it would delay the project and this was the 
point that he labored with Mr. McDonald in seeking and receiving Department 
of Defense approval for air-conditioning this project. Mr. Ferry stated he was 
sure of this since he previously had “pounded McDonald’s ear” with all the 
other Air Force reasons for wanting air-conditioning. 















That excerpt from the report will have to be taken in context with 
the entire report. Mr. Ferry will, of course, have an opportunity 
to discuss that. 

As I understand, this is no way making any charge with regard to 
the good faith of Mr. Ferry, but it does seem to indicate, if correct, 
that there were some misapprehensions in regard to this project. 

Mr. Bryant. That is a word I would have preferred to use. So far 
as we knew at the time, and I am sure so far as Mr, Ferry was con- 
cerned, in all sincerity it was his opinion and it appeared to be : 
reasonable opinion. That, I think, has considerable bearing upon our 
ultimate acquiescence. Mr. F erry, as indicated in the report, admit - 
ted subsequently that perhaps he had been mistaken, that he had been 
mistaken with respect to the impact at that time on the cost factor 
with respect to any changeovers or modifications. I think that is the 
root of this thing, Mr. Chairman. That is why I tried to phrase 
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it that I thought the parties were sincere. We had every reason to 
believe that what was stated was the case. 

Now, as to what impelled Mr. Ferry to acknowledge later that he 
had been mistaken with respect to one or more of the causes which 
compelled him to advise us, I feel that he is probably best able to 
handle that. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. 

Now, Mr. Ferry, since we have injected your statement into the 
matter, and this reference to you into the matter at this point, I think 
from the standpoint of clarity for the record it would be good to have 
you make some response on this point right now. 

Mr. Wuirten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, make a response to the question that I raised. 

Mr. Ferry. Would you raise a specific question, or should I answer 
generally ? 

Mr. Manon. Answer generally as to the quotation. 

Mr. Ferry. The quotation contained in your investigators’ record is 
correct. I was in error in urging Mr. Bryant’s people to grant per- 
mission for air conditioning the Little Rock family housing. At the 
time that I so urged it was my belief that if we were to eliminate 
air conditioning from the specifications, and from the prospective con- 
tract, it would delay the construction of the houses to the danger 
point. And I would like this very clear, that I thought we might lose 
the contractor entirely because of unavailability of money to build. 
[ was in error when I said that it would delay the contract. | I thought 
it would. I found subsequently I was incorrect. 


CAPEHIART PROJECTS NOW AIR CONDITIONED 


Mr. Manon. Now, addressing yourself, Mr. Bryant, to this ques- 
tion of air conditioning, I wish you would tell us just what is pro- 
posed with respect to Capehart housing. Before you answer I would 
ask Mr. Ferry where do you have, and where do you not have, gener- 
ally speaking, air conditioning in Air Force housing of various types 
in the United States? 

Mr. Ferry. We generally have air conditioning in a very limited 
number of Capehart housing projects. When I say air conditioning 
I am specifically meaning central air cenditioning, because there are 
many cases where we have put window units in, as Mr. Whitten men- 
tioned off the record, in bedrooms or living rooms of cert uin specific 
houses. But as a general thing we have a relatively few air-condi- 
tioned groups of family housing. The specific number I think I can 
supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they? 

Mr. Ferry. Little Rock, Ark. 

General Girx. Columbus, Miss., and Abilene, Tex. 

Mr. Manon. Is that central air conditioning ? 

General Git. Yes. Those are the ones that are under contract. 
We have a number that are not under contract where we have it in 
the plans and specifications. 
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CAPEHART PROJECTS PLANNED TO BE AIR CONDITIONED 


Mr. Manon. Give us some of the places where you plan to have 
air conditioning. 

General Gin. At Hee Fla.; Patrick Air Force Base, Fla.; 
Blytheville, Ark.; at Tyndall Air Force Base, La.; Goodfellow Air 
Force Base, Tex.: Sain Air Force Base; Del Rio and Vincent. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking now of places where you plan to 
have it? 

General Girt. Where we have it in the plans and specifications. 

Mr. Marion. You do not seem to get out in Arizona and places like 
Yuma. 

USE OF WINDOW AIR CONDITIONERS BY PERSONNEL 


General Gini. Vincent is at Yuma. Where we have housing in 

areas where air conditioning is permitted for other facilities such as 
cafeterias, office buildings, and other administrative places, it is our 

gale vy and recommendation that we provide it also for family quar- 
ters. We have a very great reason other than just the pure comfort. 
If we do not provide air conditioning, today an airman, a sergeant, 
or any officer can buy window units, have them installed, and we must 
not only pay for the energy consumed, but we must also pay for the 
packing, crating, and shipping a great number of air-conditioning 
units. It is getting so a man ean air-condition his house, as far as 
the cost of the unit is concerned, for about 10 cents a day. 

One of our big problems on our bases today is because so many 
sergeants have so many automobiles. We ce annot find places to park 
them. If they can afford 2 cars, then for 10 cents a d: ay they will buy 
an air conditioner. Our policy cannot exclude the ‘installation of 
these. So if we do not provide air conditioning for these houses we 
are taking on a much bigger bill. That is our firm conviction. 

Mr. Manon. A bigger bill in that when the sergeant moves from 
place to place, and that is rather frequent—— 

General Grit. For the same reason that we furnish the furniture. 
Two shipments of furniture to Alaska will pay for the furniture 
coming and going, to say nothing about claims for furniture damaged 
in transit. So, as a basic policy we furnish the heavier items of 
furniture to get away from the shipment charge. If we fail to 
provide air conditioning these boys are going to buy it. They can 
get it cheap. They can buy a window unit for $180 or $150. "They 
can take a chance on selling it when they get through at the place. If 
they cannot sell it they can take it with them. We are taking on a 
much larger bill by not providing air conditioning. 


ARMY POSITION ON AIR CONDITIONING OF CAPEHART HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. General Shuler, what is the Army doing about this 
sort of thing? 

General Suuter. We have no air conditioning in any Capehart 
housing, either built or under consideration. We are studying the 
situation, and we are thinking about going to the Department of 
Defense to ask for some exceptions on some of the projects in very hot 
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areas, but we have not the same status as the Air Force has described 
in their programs. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? 

General Suuter. Mr. Chairman, may I speak off the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

General Suuter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR AIR CONDITIONING AT LITTLE ROCK 


Mr. Scrivner. If I may offer an observation, when I read this report 
about Little Rock I cannot figure for the life of me why it is essential. 
I have been down around Little Rock quite often. I can understand 
why you would have to have air conditioning in Texas, but Little 
Rock has a very favorable climate. 

General Suuter. That is an Air Force Base there. 

Mr. Scrivner. That Air Force Base is not any hotter than bases 
someplace else. 

General Suuter. I am not defending Little Rock. 

Mr. Scriv a I am talking to Mr. Ferry. 

Mr. Ferry. I did not realize that you were, 

Mr. Scrivner. Actually, I was surprised when I read that it was 
contemplated. 

Mr. Ferry. Let me answer you, Mr. Scrivner, I am going to ask 
that this be off the record, if I may, because we have gotten into some 
generalities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know what the Navy policy is. 

General Moorr. The Navy witness went out of the hearing room to 
find out. He did not know. I presume he has not found out _yet. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the past tense is concerned, the Navy has 
installed some air conditioning in the desert country in California, 
Arizona, and possibly 1 or 2 other places of comparable climatic 
conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no objection to that. 


COMPARISON OF COST OF GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. Manon. The issue we are discussing is interesting, but it is 
not the real purpose of the meeting this afternoon. 

The issue is the validity, or lack of validity, in the actions of the 
Air Force in providing the air conditioning and the nature of the con- 
tracts which were entered into, 

The report of the investigators indicates that there is grave doubt 
that the contention of the Air Force is correct that you ‘could have 
these central units powered by electricity cheaper than you could 
have units powered by electricity and gas. Of course, you know the 
conflict between the Arkansas Power & Light Co. people and the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas people. The gas people who have been in 
touch with the committee—and I assume the power people—have very 
decided views here. 

I know generally speaking it is assumed you can have a central air- 
conditioning program in a building in which you use electricity and 
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gas in the Southwest much cheaper than you can have electricity do 
the whole job. You are familiar with that fact; are you not? 

Mr. Ferry. This is a controversial point, Mr. Mahon. Like many 
controversial points, estimates have been made to support both con- 
tentions. Perhaps if we were to rehearse the history of this Little 
Rock affair for the record, it might clarify the issues for all, if you 
would care to have me do so. 


STUDY BY CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Mr. Manon. I think that would be good, but I would like to ask you 
if you did not have an independent agency make a study as to the 

validity of these claims. 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, we did, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What concern was that? 

Mr. Ferry. After the completion of the Air Force study made by the 
Air Force people I ask that it be checked by a firm of New York con- 
sulting engineers known as Syska & Hennessy. They are a well- 
known and prominent firm of air-conditioning people who have done 
many large jobs in this country and who are completely disinterested 
in the matter. So I sent it up to them to check all the data available 
to the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You could not be sure that all the data that was sup- 
plied were correct. They evaluated it on the basis of the data you 
supplied and not on the basis of what the actual facts may have been? 

Mr. Ferry. I can only answer you that we gave them the data 
prepared by the inter ‘ested companies, both the gas company and the 
electric company. We likewise gave them the d: ata that we in a neutral 
position evaluated ourselves, so there were in effect 3 studies with 3 
different estimates of cost. We asked them to make a completely 
independent estimate based upon the data which were then available 
to them in those three different series. They came up with such an 
answer and they said to us—yes; we believe that you will break even 
if you use the all-electric heat pump as compared with using a combina- 
tion of electric refri igeration and gas for winter heating. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you agree that the gas people take violent 
exception to that conclusion. 

Mr. Ferry. Quite understand: ibly. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am assuming in the study that in appraising the 
factors, electrically speaking, they used the load factor requirement 
as the cost factor premise, which is available to them in the State of 
Arkansas under the regulations of the State commission ? 

Mr. Ferry. That is correct, sure. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which obviously means, as I have been informed, 
that the greater demands you have the less cost factor per kilowatt 
is the end result ? 

Mr. Ferry. That is generally true. I would like to clarify for 
the record that I personally, though an engineer, did not study the 
comparative estimates. It was done within my office by what I con- 
sider to be a very well qualified engineer. I would prefer to have 
him address himself to the question ‘of the sliding scale there, which 
I am sure is true, but I did not personally examine it, so I do not 
feel that I should make statements when I have not personally seen it. 

However, despite my confidence in this engineer who made this 
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study over a rather extended period of time, and despite the checks 
that were given by other offices within the organization, I felt it was 
such a controversial matter that I would like to get a completely 
unbiased opinion of the best-qualified firm of engineers that I per- 
sonally knew in the United States. Therefore, I sent this up for 
a check by competent people, and I have a report of their findings. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have this report with you ! 

Mr. Ferry. I do not. 

Mr. Manon. Somebody has that report. Will you read that report ? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I understand it is just one page. 

Mr. Ferry. It is about two pages. 

Mr. Manon. Do you recall how much the New York firm was paid 
for this study ? 

Mr. Ferry. About $1,500 is my recollection of that. I would have 
to check that. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The Air Force cost from Syska & Hennessy was $1,500 for investigation and 
report on heating and air-conditioning in the Little Rock family housing project. 


Mr. Ferry. I will be glad to insert a copy of this in the record, but 
I will read here the last sentence : 


In conclusion, it is our opinion that the selection of the heat pump by the Air 
Force has been reasonable and its installation is desirable. 


Mr. Manion. That isthe conclusion ? 

Mr. Ferry. That is the conclusion. 

Mr. Manon. How long is that report ? 

Mr. Ferry. It is a two-page report, sir. I will be glad to put it in 
the record. 

Mr. Manon. Read the entire report into the record. 

Mr. Ferry. This is addressed to me personally. 


DEAR Mr. Ferry: At your request we have examined the study prepared by the 
Air Force as well as those prepared by the Arkansas Light & Power Co. and the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. relative to the use of combination gas and electricity 
versus all electricity service for heating, cooling, lighting, and cooking facilities 
for the family housing project at the Little Rock Air Force Base. 

Our review was made of the methods and data supplied in the preparation of 
the various estimates. We would not attempt to substantiate the numerical 
accuracy. 

We have accepted the following factors and assumptions to be used in the 
preparation of the Air Force study. 

1. Kilowatt-hours for lighting and appliances. 

The combination of metered readings on similar bases which the Air Force 
has obtained. 

2. Kilowatt-hours for airconditioning. 

The Arkansas Light & Power estimates which were checked in detail by the 
division of the Air Force. 

3. B.t. u. requirement. 

The B. t. u. requirements as established by the architect-engineer for the project. 

4. Kilowatt-hours for gas furnace motor. 

The figures prepared by the Arkansas Light & Power Co. 

We mention the above because they represent the differences which have 
existed between the company reports and which had to be reconciled in order 
to evaluate them upon a comparable basis. 

Our review of the study prepared by the Air Force together with the findings 
presented by both the gas and electric companies indicate to us that the Air 
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Force figures are reasonable and we would confirm them as reflecting the 
anticipated costs. 

In view of the fact that the initial cost for heat pumps is $220,000 less than 
the combination of gas heat and electric cooling, it would take some 20 years 
for the annual operating savings of the gas-electric combination to balance 
the capital saving realized initially by the installation of the heat pump. 

A fuel study which was recently made for the Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs indicates a trend of rising consumer rates for gas. Over a period 
as long as 20 years the possible additional cost of gas could make the difference 
inconsequential. 

In conclusion, it is our opinion that the selection of the heat pump by the 
Air Force has been reasonable and its installation is desirable. 

Yours very truly, 
Syska & HENNEssy, INC. 

That is signed by John Hennessy, the senior partner. 

Mr. Manon. As a result of the controversy which has arisen, you 
no doubt have given this whole problem additional very thorough 
consideration since the contract was let and since the controversy 
arose. 

Mr. Ferry. As a matter of fact, Mr. Mahon, that is not the case. 
I assumed that it was an accomplished fact, that the contract had 
been entered into in complete good faith with the best judgment we 
could then apply to it, and I coasted along on the assumption we 
were proceeding on the straightforward basis that had been decided 
on because no additional facts had been brought to my attention to 

cause me to reverse my opinion. 


ESTIMATES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANTES 


Mr. Manon. Do you believe there is any doubt about the validity 
of these so-called facts, or real facts, which have been submitted to 
you by the gas people and by the power people? 

Mr. Ferry. I have to answer you, sir, that they were estimates based 
upon what I am sure was the best opinion of both engineers who 
prepared them, but in ms aking engine ering estimates there are factors 

that creep into each engineer’s estimate which could very widely 
differ from another engineer’s estimate under the same set of circum- 
stances, and it would be impossible for me to evaluate which of 
those two were the correct estimates, I do not know. 


. 


INCREASING THE USE OF HEAT PUMPS 


Mr. Manon. I am sure that we on this committee have no interest 
in the gas people, or in the electrical people as such. We have in 
most areas of the United States natural gas, or some kind of substi- 
tute, and of course we have electric power, so it is not a question of 

vanting to be partial to one of these ci, gin of power at all. We 

are trying to be wholly objective. It has been my observation, though, 
that generally speaking people do not build houses—partic ularly i in 
an area where natural gas is plentiful—and use the all-electric heat 
pump. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Ferry. That is correct, though the modern trend is a growing 
us, I believe, of the heat pump. It is a relatively modern development 
which has been advanced to a point of being quite trouble free. We 
have known about heat pumps for 40, 50, or 60 years. It is a common 
thing. But until the last 2 or 3 years we have not had sufficient expe- 
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rience with its reliability to have gotten the bugs out of the system, 
so th: it it was something not too generally used in the United States. 
It is changing and I believe we will see a trend, where electric rates 
are favor: able, to using heat pumps. 

Mr. Manon. This is the only instance, though, where you are using 
it in the Air Force? 

Mr. Ferry. This is the first instance in which we are using it for 
the Air Force, though I believe there are other alternates in. 

General Giru. There are other cases where we have no choice but 
to use the heat pump. I might mention Columbus, Miss., and Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., where the only reasonable source of energy would be 
electricity. In both cases we have low rates, which m: ake it feasible. 

I have made a study of this report and I would like to give our 
review. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. I would be glad if you would give us the benefit of 
your very best judgment, General. "That is our only interest in fact. 

General Git. May I read a statement that comments in general on 
the major points made in the report ? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Wuirtren. May I interrupt? This is your contract, so to speak; 
is it not? 

General Git. It is one that I had something to do with; yes. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You are the man who was the prime mover in the 
approval. I would just like to keep the record straight. 

General Git. I would not be able to designate any specific prime 
mover. It is a contract, the supervision of which goes through my 
office. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are the one who stood strongest to initiate it, 
to stand by it, and to hold it. You are General Gill; are you not? 

General Griu. I am General Gill, and my statement, I think, covers 
the point that you are trying to make. 

Mr. Wuirren. I just like to keep that in the record. 


AIR FORCE COMMENTS ON INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


General Girt. May I read my statement, sir? 

Mr. Manon. All right. What is the purport of this statement? 

General Gitt. This is an analysis I have before me as to the mayer 
points brought out in the investigators’ report on the Little Rock A 
Force Base “housing project, and it takes the m: jor points and gives 
the Air Force’ s position on those v arious points. 

Mr. Manon. You will proceed reading it without interruption. 

General Gitu. 1. Following comments are made in regard to the 
report of the House Appropriations Committee’s investigative staff 
on the use of all-electric utility services for the title VIII housing 
project at Little Rock Air Force Base, Ark. These comments cover 
only the major issues raised or ignored in the report. Detailed sup- 
plemental information is avail: ible to support each of the comments 
made herein. The major issues are considered to be as follows: 

(a2) The DOD policy with respect to air conditioning of family 
quarters. 
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(6) The propriety of the Air Force’s decision to utilize all-electric 
service for the housing project. 

(c) Alleged credence placed by the Air Force in the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co’s. study on the use of all-electric service. 

(d) Reliability of the Syska and Hennessey review. 

(e) Apparent acceptance by the investigative staff of all statements 
made by the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. “without question. 

(f) History of the rate of increase of the cost of gas versus elec- 
ara 

The major issues itemized above are discussed as follows: 


DOD AIR-CONDITIONING POLICY 


The reports contends that the DOD policy on air conditioning does 
not permit air conditioning in Capehart housing. It is the Air Force 
position that family quarters should be air conditioned where per- 
sonnel occupying the quarters are unable to get the necessary rest to 
permit them to carry out their assigned tasks due to excessive heat, 
humidity, noise, and dust conditions. It is the Air Force position that 
the DOD policy which permits air conditioning of working areas, 
administrative areas, and technical buildings, where the wet-bulb tem- 
perature is 67° or higher for more than 1,000 hours during the 6 hottest 
months of the year, is entirely reasonable and should be : applicable to 
family quarters. It is the Air Force position that the DOD directive 
relative to air conditioning does not prohibit air conditioning in family 
quarters, but is intended only to limit the application of air condition- 
ing by requiring that exceptions be sought for individual cases. ‘This 
position, and OSD’s acceptance thereof, is substantiated by the fact 
that out of a total of 19 requests by the Air Force for exception, OSD 
has granted an exception in 16 cases and has not replied to date on 
3 others. 

ARMY REQUESTS FOR EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. Manion. How many requests for exceptions has the Army 
made ¢ 

General Suuter. I cannot think of any, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I assume there has been more construction by the Air 
Force than by the Army. 

General Suter. I believe we are about even on our programs now. 
They might have a greater total need, but I believe we are about even 
on our contracts and progress. 

Mr. Manon. You may supplement that. 

General Git. I think we have proposed more than has the Army. 

General Suuter. The total program is larger. 


EXCEPTIONS REQUESTED BY NAVY 


Mr. Manon. What about the Navy ? 

Captain Errer. Mr. Chairman, Il am Capt. J. Henry Etter, Director, 
Construction Division, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

To date we have received exceptions on two stations, Chase Field 
and EK] Centro. 

Mr. Manon. Where is Chase Field ? 

Captain Errer. Texas. 
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Mr. Manon. Where in Texas? 

Captain Errrer. Kingsville. 

Mr. Manon. C aptain, under this program you have only requested 
two? 

Captain Errer. Yes, sir; and they have been approved. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think, generally speaking, Capehart housing 
south of the Mason-Dixon line from now on should ‘be air conditioned ¢ 
Do you think probably the Navy will request the air conditioning ? 

Captain Errer. Where it meets the criteria we will, except where 
we may feel evaporative coolers will satisfy the requirement. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Gill. 


DOD AIR CONDITIONING POLICY 


General Gitu. This is considered to be conclusive proof that it 
was the intent of the OSD directive to control installation of air con- 
ditioning and not to prohibit it. 

Asa corollary to this, it has been the Air Force’s experience that 
approximately one-half of the oc cupants of non-air-conditioned public 
quarters in hot, humid areas such as Little Rock, will purchase window 
air-conditioning units, thus obligating the Government to pay for 
outlets, electric: val energy, and transportation of the units when the 
occupants are transferred. The single item of crating and trans- 
portation of the units is estimated to be more than $250,000 during the 
useful life of the housing project. 


PROPRIETY OF AIR FORCE DECISION TO UTILIZE ALL-ELECTRIC SERVICE 


The report contends that if the Air Force study had been conducted 
on a sound engineering basis, the Air Force could not have concluded 
that the selection of the all-electric service was reasonable on a cost 
comparison basis. In connection with this, the report states that the 
Air Force used many assumptions and theories that are not in keeping 
with accepted engineering methods and practices. The report took 
particular exception to the heat loss calculations made by the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. and alleged to have been accepted by the Air Force 
as a reasonable figure without careful review. 

It is the Air Force position that its series of studies by its well- 
qualified engineers were, in fact, made on an unbiased and sound 
engineering ‘basis. This is borne out by the fact that the Air Force 
utilized, in all of its calculations, standard, recognized authorities. 
For example: 

(1) Heat loss calculations: On heat loss calculations, the Air Force 
utilized the Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Guide, pub- 
lished by the American Society of Heating and Air Conditioning 
Engineers, which is the “bible” for heating and air-conditioning engi- 
neers. The factors obtained from the Heating and Air Conditioning 
Guide were applied to the actual design of the houses being built at 
Little Rock Air Force Base. The original heat loss calculations made 
by the Air Force engineers have been substantiated by another com- 
plete review of the ‘figures utilized, and the figure of 38.5 million 
B. t. u. annual heat loss, initi: ally determined by the Air Force to be 
reasonable, is considered adequate and justifiable for use in the utilities 
investigation analysis for this project. It should be noted that the 
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factors contained in the Heating and Air Conditioning Guide are, 
and expressly so, not fixed at one specific and exact constant for all 
conditions but require study and adjustment to the specific construc- 
tion involved. This was carefully and metic saci done by Air 
Force engineers—a fact obviously ignored by the report. For exam- 
ple, the perimeter infiltration is reduced considerably from that of a 
standard structure using double hung sash since the upper part of the 
aluminum windows is fixed in place. 

(2) Operating costs: The operational requirements determined by 
the Air Force for annual consumption of electricity and gas were 
based on such sources as— 

(az) Actual use in Department of Defense housing projects. 
(6) National averages. 

(c) Metered consumption of heat pump installations. 

(2) Information obtained from American Gas Association. 
(e) 

(7) 





Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Guide. 
f) Manufacturers rating for specified air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 
(7) Manufacturers rating for specified heat pumps. 
(i) Actual plans and specifications for the Little Rock Air 
Force Base housing project. 

(3) Construction costs: The construction costs used in the Air 

Force studies were based on the following sources of information: 
(a) A-E cost estimate of the utility system. 
(6) Estimated prices furnished by vendors. 
(c) Actual bid price. 

In this connection, the report infers that the Air Force should have 
foreseen two change orders which have been subsequently proposed 
since the selection of the all-electric service, and which would tend to 
increase the construction costs. The Air Force is unable to follow this 
line of reasoning. Had it been apparent prior to bid opening that the 
plans and specifications were deficient for either the all-electric or the 
gas-electric combination system, action would have been taken to put 
out an addendum to the specifications so that the bid price would 
have reflected these changes. 

Mr. Manon. The failure to count those things into your original 
consideration had what effect in making the selection of a contractor ? 

General Gitu. It would have reduced the margin in favor of the 
electric. These additional changes cost more, and they were electrical 
changes, but they were necessarily electrical because that is the w ay we 
were going. We do not know w hat changes would have been nec essary 
if we had gone combination (gas and electric). We might have had 
additional costs under the gas system. But these particular changes 
which occurred after we made our evaluation, which were for the all- 
electric system, reduced the point of vantage of the electrical system. 

(Resuming reading of the comments on the Rightmyer report.) 
It should be noted that since the Air Force did not take the gas-elec- 
tric combination, there has been no effort made to determine what 
change orders might have been required in the gas system. 

The investigative staif’s report makes a further point that the esti- 
mated cost of these change orders varies from the construction con- 
tractor’s estimate of approximately $186,000 (for Change Order No. 
6A) down to an FHA estimate of $3,900 for the same work, It is de- 
sired to point out that in the final analysis, the FHA estimate of cost 
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of any change order is the one that the parties to the contract must 
accept as final. 

(4) Maintenance costs: The estimate for annual maintenance and 
replacement of gas and electric utilities systems and associated equip- 
ment prepared by the Air Force is based upon and represents national 
averages reflected by various operating utility companies. This aver- 
age cost is 4 percent of the initial capital i investment for both gas and 
electric systems. This is considered to be an entirely reasonable 
approach. 

(5) Income-tax differential: The report states that the staff is not 
convinced that the tax factor is a proper consideration. Following 
is the Air Force position on this point: 

(a) The estimates of Federal income tax used in the fuel-cost com- 
parison for the Little Rock project were based on amounts which 
would be paid by each prospective supplier. The estimated tax was 
computed on estimated revenue to be received from this housing proj- 
ect multiplied by the tax-return rate per dollar which would be paid 
by the prospective supplier to the Government. The tax-return rate 
per dollar used was the rate paid by each of the prospective suppliers 
concerned for the tax year 1955. 

(b) Inclusion of this tax factor indicated that if all electrical serv- 
ice was used in the Little Rock project, the Government would realize 
an income of approximately $8,000 more in taxes than would be 
realized if a combination of electrical and gas service was used. The 
tax figure was therefore used in the Air Force estimate as one of the 
elements of the basis of comparison of both the electrical and gas 
companies’ estimates. 


PROPRIETY OF CONSIDERATION OF TAX FACTOR 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary Bryant, do you think that was a valid 
consideration in this contract, this business of the income tax that the 
electric people would pay to the Government, that the Government 
would get back certain moneys through taxes and therefore cheapen 
this? It is a most ingenious argument. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Bryant. I must say I did not know anything about it. 

Mr. Manon. You said you read the report. 

Mr. Bryant. I did not know about the application of it in the 
determination, if I make myself clear. I mean the determination 
of the choice. 

Mr. Manon. This is a most interesting question that has never been 
raised that I know of. 

Mr. Ferry. May I address myself to that. 

All economic studies for the Bell System—and I was connected 
with them—took into consideration income taxes which would have 
to be paid on the capital investment and annual savings always. Does 
it cost the company more or less, including income tax? 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that not a component part of your final amortiza- 
tion figure? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Ferry says he did that representing the Bell 
Telephone people. That is true when you look at it from the busi- 
ness side of it. However, I agree with the chairman that it is the 
first time I have ever had a witness in my experience justifying pay- 
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ing out more Government money on a contract because some of it 
would come back in taxes to a greater degree from one group than 
from another. It is my judgment that such a comparison for pur- 
poses of awarding contracts is not in accord with the law. 

I would like to know if any of my colleagues have ever had that 
experience. When you get into the field of business, as you were 
with Bell, that is a different story. I never heard anybody justify 
expenditure of public money based on any such argument. Such a 
policy would make big business bigger and actually would eliminate 
the smaller among all bidders. 

Mr. Manon. It may be I am not clear in this business. 

General Gin. I have more on this point that might clarify it. 

Mr. Manon. Let me proceed a moment. 

Do you mean that in making a Government contract—here is A 
and B that you are considering—if you make a contract with A, you 
would pay him more but he is a big operator and pays more income 
tax, so the Government through his income tax would get back more 
in income tax, and therefore you could afford to let the contract to him 
for a higher gross figure? Is that involved here? 

General Grit. My next portion here covers the place where this is 
required in Government practice. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Gitu. (c) Investigation shows that insofar as specific ap- 
plication to evaluation of commercial utilities is concerned, there are 
no regulations or statutes which actually require inclusion or, con- 
versely, which direct exclusion of the factor “differential in estimated 
annual income taxes to be paid by each supplying utility.” However, 
when evaluating operating costs of Government utilities to effect de- 
cisions involving commercial utility sources, inclusion of the tax fac- 
tor is directed by Department of Defense Instruction 4100.23, dated 
August 22,1955. Paragraph V C 4h (1) of the Attachment to said 
instruction provides that the “estimates should include an allowance 
for Federal, State, and local taxes to arrive at costs comparable with 
those of private enterprise.” Hence, as a matter of practice, since 
the tax factor must be considered on one basis, it is also considered ap- 
plicable on a converse basis. In any event, if the tax factor is ap- 
ylied to all estimates concerned, it is deemed an equitable and further 
basis of insuring that maximum benefits possible accrue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

I would like to put in one point there. We were looking at the 
lowest bid we received. We were seeing whether or not this low bid, 
which was for the electrical system, should be awarded. So, there- 
fore, we had to look at the operating expenses and the other related 
expenses. We accepted the low bid. Why did we do it? There was 
a question as to which would cost more, the cost of the future energy 
under each system, and other factors. Therefore, we were not taking 
a higher bid. We were taking the low bid. 


TAX-FACTOR CONSIDERATIONS FAVOR LARGE COMPANIES 


Mr. Manon. Would this procedure tend to cause the Government 
to give contracts to large companies that pay large income taxes 
rather than to small companies which pay smaller income taxes, all 
else being equal ? 
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General Git. I am not that much of a tax expert, Mr. Chairman. 
I have more experience in Government work than I have in com- 
mercial work. I know that ordinarily in Government work you award 
the contract to the low bidder. In this particular case the low bidder 
was for an all-electrical system. 

Mr. Manon. There is no argument for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion at the moment about the low-bidder problem. The question 
is this: Should this tax angle be taken into consideration in awarding 
a contract? 


CONSIDERATION OF TAX FACTOR IN PRIVATE BUSIN VERSUS GOVERNMENT 
INDUSTRIES 


General Git. We questioned that, we looked up the precedent. 
When awarding utility contracts, we find out what the tax return 
is to the United States before we do so. 

Mr. Manon. Private industry versus the Government doing the job, 
but there is no thought that the Government will do this job here. 
Somebody is going to ‘build the housing. 

General Girt. We have a Department of Defense directive issued 
some time ago, 1955, which requires us to consider this when deter- 
mining a utility system. What we are really looking at is what kind 
of utilities are you going to use. 

Mr. Wicoresworrn. You have extended that directive beyond its 
express terms, have you not ? 

General Gru. Yes; ; I said that. I said there was no directive to 
either use it or not use it. We said: “Should we use it?” 

Mr. Wiecteswortnu. The directive says if you want to know whether 
Government or private industry can do something more cheaply, you 
should consider the tax feature. That is very different, it seems to 
me, from applying taxpayments as you are now doing as between 
two private companies. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if the Government wants paint and 
they are considering whether or not the Government shall make the 
paint or let private industry make the paint, then of course you would 
want to consider the tax angle, which is perfectly legitimate and 
proper; but you make an extension here that is quite novel so far as 
I am concerned. 

General Gitu. I have never been in this position before. Usually 
when I award a contract—and I have been in construction since about 
1932 when I left West Point—we award to the low bidder. On a 
construction contract ordinarily, unless there are good reasons to the 
contrary, we award the contract to the low bidder. 

In this case, if we award to the low bidder, we have to consider 
whether or not the utilities that are going to operate that facility 
justify awarding to the low bidder. 

Mr. Manon. That is maintenance, paying for the gas and light 
over the years. 

General Ginn. All the factors that affect the future maintenance. 
Take for example a pipeline. We might put in cast-iron pipe, but 
we have a cheaper price on Transite pipe. Should we take Transite 
because it is cheaper? We have to consider all factors: maintenance, 
breakdowns, characteristics. We have to see whether we buy the more 
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expensive or less expensive. Before we buy the less expensive we 
have to be sure, just as in buying the cast iron as against the Transite. 


INFLUENCE OF TAX DIFFERENCE ON CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. Here you say we have to pay a big electrical bill, but 
these electric people pay large income taxes to the Government so we 
will offset it with the income taxes they will pay; is that right? 

General Griz. Only the amount of income taxes directly ‘applicable 
to whether we go gas-electric or all-electric. We did that. 

Mr. Surpparp. When you read the quotations from the engineers 
who did the research on this in your cost of gas versus your cost of 
electric, there was a comparability of costs; so insofar as the tax 
amortization to which you are referring influencing whether or not 
it went electric or gas, it is immaterial because your ‘cost factors have 
already been indicated as one comparable with the other. 

General Gru. This is another factor I bring in later, which we 
did not use directly in deciding whether we go gas or electric, which 
1 think is equally important and which is completely ignored also 
in the report. I come to that point later. 


DOD POLICY ON CONSIDERATION OF TAXES PAID IN LETTING OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. General Moore was about to make a statement. 

General Moore. I thought probably it would be helpful to indi- 
cate rather clearly in the record at this time that when the Depart- 
ment enters into a bona fide process in contemplation of giving a 
contract to the lowest bidder, whether or not one bidder is antici- 
pated to be in a position to make sufficient profits to pay taxes vis-a-vis 
a bidder who is quite well known to be in such a high tax bracket that 
he is going to pay a corporation tax of 52 percent is not one of the fac- 
tors entering into the approval of the bid and the assignment of the 
contract to the lowest bidder. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. Say you want to let a con- 
tract to build a missile. There are two companies, A and B. One 
makes an annual profit of $10 million and the other makes an annual 
profit of $1 million. 

If you add on a little extra business and extra profit to the $10 
million concern, they are going to pay more tax into the Treasury 
proportionately than the company which has a $1 million annual 
profit. 

So by all means you would give your contract for the missile to the 
company which has the largest income, according to your reasoning. 

Mr. Suerparp. No. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you follow that through, in a few years you would 
not have but one company. 

Mr. Manon. That is the thing that troubles me. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is not the answer as I interpret the presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Wuirren. General Moore says this is not general policy. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement, General. 


Ame menses a 
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ALLEGED CREDENCE PLACED BY THE AIR FORCE IN THE ARKANSAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY’S STUDY 


General Gru. The investigative staff’s report infers that the Air 
Force placed too much credence in the Arkansas Power & Light Co.’s 
study. The position of the Air Force is that the Air Force made a 
completely separate and independent study and that its figures were 
based on Air Force experience in the utilities field w orldwide. (As 

a point in passing, the Air Force is probably the largest single con- 
sumer of utilities in the world). In those instances where the Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Co. estimates compared reasonably close to the 
Air Force estimates, and where other data furnished by the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. were shown to be clearly responsive to the Little 
Rock AFB area, the Air Force did, in fact, accept certain of their 
figures. It might be pointed out that the Air Force also would have 
been happy to have accepted any serious, well-prepared, and truly ob- 
jective studies prepared by the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. How- 
ever, the less than thorough, apparently hasty calculations of the 


Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. could not have been considered reason- 
able. 


RELIABILITY OF THE SYSKA & HENNESSEY REVIEW 


The investigative staff’s report dismisses the Syska & Hennessey 
review with the statement that the staff cannot place credence in the 
decision of the consulting engineering firm hired by the Air Force to 
make an independent ev valuation of this matter because they relied 
upon inaccurate data furnished by the Air Force regarding the B. t. u. 
heat loss calculations by the architect-engineer for the housing project. 
It is the position of the Air Force that the data furnished Syska & 
Hennessey were the best available, carefully prepared objective studies 
available at the time. All three studies, i. e., the Air Force study, the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co’s study and the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Co.’s study were furnished to Syska & Hennessey, with no guidance 
other than that the firm of Syska & Hennessey should examine the 
three studies and make whatever calculations were necessary to deter- 
mine if the Air Force decision to utilize all-electric service had, in 
fact, been made on a sound and valid basis. It is our understanding 
that Syska & Hennessey did make sufficient independent checks to 
assure themselves that the figures utilized by the Air Force were, in 
fact, reasonable. The attached brochure shows that the firm of Sy ska 
& Hennessey is qualified in this field. 


APPARENT ACCEPTANCE BY THE INVESTIGATIVE STAFF OF STATEMENTS MADE 
BY THE ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA GAS CO. 


The report repeatedly uses Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co figures as if 
these figures were not to be questioned. The Air Force ‘found the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co.’s figures to be so unreliable as to make 
them of little use in any sound engineering calculations. For exam- 
ple, the 65 million B. t. u. heat loss | figure used by Arkansas-Louisiana 
Gas Co. is approximately 70 percent greater than the Air Force’s 
highest calculations for all-electric service. This throws an element 
of doubt into all figures utilized since the gas company has, in fact, 
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a vested interest in reflecting a high annual heat loss. As another 
example, the gas company failed completely to calculate the required 
power to operate the blower fans on the gas furnaces. Further, the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. states that an annual savings in operating 
expense will be reflected by using the gas-electric combination of 
$310,322. The Air Force’s total estimated annual operating cost is 
only $224,091 for all-electric service. It is believed impracticable to 
save more than the total cost. 


HISTORY OF RATES OF INCREASES IN PRICES 


This factor was ignored in the report. The Air Force considers 
this to be a very important item, although not a factor in the Air 
Force decision, since no dollar and cents valuation was possible. The 
gas industry has a history of steep rate increases in the price of gas, 
and it is not conceivable that this trend would reverse itself during 
the next 20 years, when plotted against increased population, incre: sed 
demands for gas, and the ever-increasing exploration, produe tion, and 
transmission costs. On the other hand, ‘the rate of increase in the cost 
of electricity has been and probably will be much less than that of its 
gas counterpart. For example, the average costs of natural gas pur- 
chased by the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. (from their published re- 
port) has increased from approximately 4.2 cents per thousand cubic 
feet in 1949 to 10.9 cents per thousand cubic feet in 1956; an increase 
of approximately 159 percent within 8 years. The major portion of 
this increase has been passed on to the consumer. For example, in- 
dustrial customers served by the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. have 
experienced an average rate increase from approximately 8.8 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in 1949 to 18.3 cents per thousand cubic feet 
in 1956, an increase of over 100 percent within the past 8 years. Com- 
mercial and residential customers have had rate increases of 15 and 

12 percent, respectively. Conversely, electric rates have remained 
stale or been reduced in the Arkansas area. For example, industrial 
customers served by the Arkansas Power & Light Co. have experienced 
an average rate increase from approximately 1.18 cents per kilowatt 
hour in 1944 to 1.22 cents per kilowatt hour in 1956; an increase of 
only 3.4 percent within the past 13 years. All other classes of cus- 
tomers served by Arkansas Power & Light Co. have experienced a 
substantial reduction in rates during the past 13 years. For example, 
average price to commercial customers has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 26 percent and residential consumers have experienc ‘ed about a 

32 percent reduction in average cost during the last 13 years. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is not understood how the investigative staff can presume to reach 
a firm conclusion that the Air Force decision in this matter was wrong 
in the short time of 5 weeks, without a full, detailed engineering study 
of the matter. It should be noted that the Air Force and, for the 
Air Force, the Corps of Engineers have spent many years ev: aluating 
costs of utilities services for its installations. The engineers employ ed 
by the Air Force are experts in their fields by education and _experi- 
ence. It isthe Air Force position that a full, unbiased, and objective 
analysis of the project at Little Rock Air Force Base will reveal that 
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the best interests of the Government. have been and will be served 
over the period that the houses are expected to be occupied. 


CONTINUATION OF CONTRACT WITHOUT CHANGE 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to know, addressing myself to the sec- 
retarial level of the Office of Defense and also Mr. ‘Ferry and any 
others in the room who can give the answer, what is there in the 
mind of the Air Force and the Office of the Secret: iry of Defense as 
to whether they are going ahead with this contract or going to can- 
celit? Iwantacommitment on that now. 

Mr. Ferry. It is my intention for the Air Force to go ahead with 
this contract as presently executed. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is your answer / 

Mr. Bryant. The same. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, if by happenstance somebody of 
higher jurisdiction should change his mind to cancel this contract, I 

respectfully suggest and request that this committee be notified before 
the cancellation goes into effect. 

Mr. Bryant. I will agree with that. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretu. I started out not knowing what I was going to do 
about the matter, but I am convinced now that the Air Force is cor 
rect in its decision. 


ATR FORCE POLICY ON AIR CONDITIONING OF FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Wuirren. When this contract came up, the idea of air condi- 
tioning this family housing originated with whom ¢ 

General Giri. The recommendation for air conditioning of f: amily 
quarters has been a long time—— 

Mr. Wurrren. I[ asked about Little Rock. You have already given 
the other. 

General Giix. Little Rock was merely in consonance with the Air 
Force policy, no particular decision. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, your policy as of now is to put this 
into all similar locations. 

General Gitu. Locations that are similar. 

Mr. Wurrren. What will be the number when you get through? 
If that is the general policy of the Air Force, how many other similar 
locations will fall in this category and what will the eventual cost be? 

General Griz. To answer the first question first 

Mr. Wuirren. You may put it in the record. 

General Gini. I would ie to guess these and furnish the ac- 
curate figures for the record. 

However, of our total Capehart program of about 40,000 units or 
a little less, I would guess about 60 percent. 

Mr. Warren. I would like to have you estimate the amount. 

General Girt. About 24,000 units. 


ERROR IN THE USE OF TIME FACTOR IN REQUEST FOR EXCEPTION 


Mr. Wuirren. When you talk about this particular contract, when 
this came up, even though that is your general policy in the Air Force, 
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you still had to ask for the exception, so apparently Air Force policy 
is not in accord with the policy of the Department of Defense. 

Who was it who represented to Mr. Ferry that a factor in the letting 
of this air-conditioning job was the time factor? Mr. Ferry has since 
found he was misled or that his belief was unfounded either through 
being misled. Surely he had some basis. 

Who was it that went to Mr. Ferry and led him to believe that you 
needed to go ahead with this contract for air conditioning because 
the time factor was in it and you might lose out on the ¢ ontract? Who 
was the individual who did that with Mr. Ferry ? 

Mr. Ferry. I suppose I should answer that. 

Mr. Wuirren. You should if somebody went to you, however, I 
want to know who went to you. Then we will find out what you 
learned when he came to you. 

General Grit. I do not think anyone in my directorate stated this 
to Mr. Ferry. 

Mr. Wurrren. In other words, you do not know. I will ask Mr. 
Ferry where he got the idea which you in turn took and stressed in 
order to get this exception. You had to bear down to get the exception 
to the general policy of the Defense Department, yet the Air Force 
policy is to ask for an exception in all cases. Apparently the facts 
did not meet the criteria, so in this instance the argument was used 
by the Air Force that there was a time factor which would result in 
loss to the Government if you did not proceed. You have since found 
that belief on your part was not based on fact. Who led you to be- 
lieve that ? 

Mr. Ferry. I cannot answer you, in total truthfulness, I do not 
know where I got the impression. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are willing to go to your superiors and ask for 
an exception and start out on a program that eventually will cover 

48 percent of all this housing and insist that they give you an exception 
and there use as one of your prime arguments the loss because of time 
and yet you cannot even remember where you got such an impression. 
Is that the way you usually use your office? 

Mr. Ferry. I have to answer you, sir, that that is the fact in this 
case. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am asking you another one. Is that usually your 
way’ This is an exception to the overall policy. You have since 
found out that if you leave the time factor out, if I get the correct 
impression from your statement, you have since found out it is an wn- 
sound operation. 

Mr. Ferry. I would not so agree. I would still press for it to be 
air-conditioned were I in the position of starting it de novo. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not arguing with you, but that was not the im- 
pression I got from your earlier statement. However, the record will 
support whatever the facts are. 

In how many other cases have you urged for exception ? 

Mr. Ferry. Three or four specific cases, IT would think, sir, but I 
urged the thing on a general basis continuously over a year. 

Mr. Wuirren. In this instance you, without any basis that you now 
think of, used this argument which now is unsupported by fact and 
unsupported by any name you ean recall as to who said anything to 
lead you to believe that. 


94847—57——20 
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Mr. Ferry. I was in error in urging the time factor on the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 






DIFFERENCE IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF ALL-ELECTRIC AND GAS AND 
ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 





Mr. Waurrren. In connection with this operation, you let these bids 
for purchase and installation. Is that approximately correct; limit- 
ing the descriptive terms ¢ 

General Giiu. For construction; yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. What were the two figures submitted by the gas 
people and the utility people, just that simple { igure ? 

General Giz. I must clarify the question, sir, if I may. For con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Wutrrten. I said for the purchase of the equipment that went 
into the air conditioning and heating, the thing in issue here. 

General Gri. I must answer it this way. The equipment was con- 
tained in the bids of the constructors, not from utility companies. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Could you give us the figures submitted to you for 
the construction which included the two different ones where we can 
compare ? 

General Git. I can submit it for the record. It is quite extensive. 

Mr. Wurrten. Could you give me the totals involved, the total cost 
in one case and in the other of construction or what I would call pur- 
chase and installation ? 

General Gru. I believe it is in the report. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you give it to us? 

General Giuu. The all electric for the basic bid, $17,248,337. Alter- 
nate 20, $1,018,400. It was a total of $18,266,7 37. That was for the 
all electric. Does not include other alternates which bring the total 
of the contract award to $21,592,300. 

Mr. Wuitten. What is the total for the combination ? 

General Griz. The combination gas-electric, $17,348,237. Alter- 
nates 8 and 9, $1,160,055. 

Mr. Wurrttren. What is the total ? 

General Git. The total is $18,508,292. 

Mr. Wurrten. So the difference between these two now in the ini- 
tial cost was only something like $221,000. So the all-electric was 
only $221, 000 cheaper to start Ww ith. 

What is the lifetime of this project as you conceive of it, 25 years 
as a minimum ? 

General Gru. Yes. I do not think there is any specific lifetime, but 
it isa 25-year guaranty. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is supposed to last at least that long. Usually 
Government construction of this type is supposed to last that long. 

General Grit. At least; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirtren. How many units do you have here? 

General Giiu. 1,535. 







COMPARISON OF ENERGY RATES 


Mr. Wuirtten. Do the folks who live there pay a flat rate including 
utilities ? 
General Git. Yes. They forfeit their quarters allowances. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. You are furnishing this current for at least 25 years 
on how many units? 

General Giz. 1,535. 

Mr. Wuirren. And for 25 years you will be furnishing either all 
electric or gas and electric to 1,535 families. 

Have you compared the rates charged in that area in other places 
by the electric people and the gas people? You understand when 
we talk about air- -conditioning, what is involved here is about 6 
months of the year you are furnishing heat with electricity instead 
of gas. 

General Giiu. That is right. 

Mr. Wuitren. Have you i made any comparison, not by hiring engi- 
neers but by checking the actual rates charged and, carrying it further, 
the bills paid by folks in that area for heat from electric ity and gas? 

General Grtt. I have made very detailed studies of the cost of 
heating these projects using the cost we pay for electricity or would 
pay for gas at this base. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. Now you approved this contract. 
So you are in the position of defending your action, which is normal 
and natural. I do not condemn you ‘for it. You compare it with 
other projects that you have. I say that that is not a completely true 

yardstick. 

I live in that area, as I have mentioned repeatedly in this record. 
= you go to any other project in Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn., 

any ‘other city there, you will find your heating bill is terrifically 
more expensive if done by electricity than by gas. But you compare 
your costs with your c osts somewhere else. 

General Gitu. Here at this place, Little Rock. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You have other housing of that kind there? 

General Guu. I know the rates for gas. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know the rate but I am talking about a similar 
building. I believe you will find the gas heating cost, the total 
monthly bill, is much cheaper for heat than heat by ‘electricity if you 
go to that area and compare similar buildings in that community. 

Mr. Ferry. I think there is a fallacy in that. 

Mr. Wuirten. Did somebody tell you this? 

Mr. Ferry. There is a fallacy here that I would like to clarify for 
you. Are you talking about heating with electricity as direct electric 
radiant heat or are you talking about heating with electricity by means 
of a heat pump? 

Mr. Wuirren. I have sat through so many arguments up here, I 
do not claim to be a specialist in “this field, but I have sat on the 
committee that had to deal with it so many years and I have heard so 
many experts say, and all of them seemed to agree that the most ex- 
pensive way to generate heat is by means of electricity, at least in 
the average area. 

Mr. Ferry. May I put a word in there? I am sure you all will be 
interested. 

By the use of a heat pump you get approximately 2.7 times the 
heating value of the electricity over that if used as slain radiant 
heat 

In other words, if you have an electric heater giving out a thousand 
B. t. u., and you put that same amount of electricity into a miniature 
heat pump, you would get out 2,700 B. t. u. 
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It is not the comparison that Mr. Whitten was drawing. I fear 
that was not quite a fair comparison. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would not confess it might be, except that hav- 
ing paid these bills down in that area, where I have some knowledge 
about them on a smaller scale, it gives ‘you some impression. 

It is $221,000 cheaper to st: wt with for 1 1,535 units; that would 
be around $16 per family for 1 year, and in 25 years your savings In 
the initial purchase would figure down to where it would be around 
80 cents a year per family. 

You are telling me now that gas for 25 years would not be 80 
cents cheaper per year than elec = ic ity for heating in the wintertime? 

General Gitx. I am afraid you have misplaced the decimal point. 
Tt is $160, I think. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a thousand. You are right. One-sixtieth, 
which would make it about $8 a year. 

General Giiu. I got = 

Mr. Wurrren. It is for the purpose of illustration. I have not 
figured it out exactly. I am asking this: At the initial savings in 
installation or construction, as you say, at 220-thousand-dollars-some- 
thing, it amounts to about $160 per fi imily sav ings, and then you have 
got 25 years at least that this project would be in existence, so 25 into 
your 160 would be about $6.50 per family per year that you say would 
be there as you would save in the initial cost. 

Does it not leave you the position of saying that heating by gas, 
in Little Rock, Ark.—that area where gas is very prevalent; there 
is little transportation costs for gas, would not be more than $6.50 per 
year cheaper than electricity. I question your facts. I believe you 
checked your costs against your costs at other areas. If we will go 
down there and get the telephone directory and take the major build- 
ings there and compare the two I believe you will find it true that gas 
heat is much more economical. 

General Guu. I think in addition to what Mr. Ferry said about 
that statement that there is another point that has been submitted 
for the record which I think is worth reading at this time. It was not 
a factor that we used in determining which way to go. I think it isa 
very important one in connection ‘with the statement you have just 
made. 

PROBABLE FUTURE ENERGY RATES 


That is the history of the rates of increase in prices. This factor 
was ignored in the report. The Air Force considers this to be a very 
import: int item, although not a factor in the Air Force decision, since 
no dollar and cents valuation was possible. 

The gas industry has a history of steep rate increases in the price 
of gas, and it is not conceivable that this trend would reverse itself 
during the next 20 years when plotted against increased population, 
increased demands for gas, and the ever-increasing exploration, pro- 
duction, and transportation costs. 

On the other hand, the rate of increase in the cost of the electricity 
has been and probably will be much less than that of the gas counter- 
part. For example, the average cost of natural gas pure hased by the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. from their published report has ine ‘reased 
from approximately 4.2 cents per thousand cubic feet in 1949 to 10.9 
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cents per thousand cubic feet in 1956, an increase of approximately 159 
percent within 8 years. 

The major portion of this increase has been passed on to the 
consumer. For example, industrial customers served by the Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co. have experienced an average rate increase from 
approximately 8.8 cents per thousand cubic feet in 1949 to 18.3 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in 1956, an increase of over 100 percent within 
the past 8 years. 

Commercial and residential customers have had rate increases of 15 
and 12 percent respectively. Conversely, electric rates have remained 
stable or been reduced in the Arkansas area. 

For example, industri ial customers served by the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. have experienced an average rate increase from approxi- 
mately 1.18 cents per kilowatt-hour in 1944 to 1.22 cents per kilowatt- 
hour in 1956, an increase of only 3.4 percent within the past 13 years. 
All other classes of customers served by the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. have experienced a substantial reduction in rates during the past 

13 years. 

For example, average price to commercial customers has been re- 
duced by approximately 26 percent, and residential consumers have 
experienced about 32 percent reduction in average cost in the last 
13 years. 

Each of these is taken from the annual report of each company 
filed with the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you get that information up subsequent to sign- 
ing this contract? 

General Gru. I knew about this. I saw the curves of the increased 
cost of gas and the increased cost of electricity, but it was only yester- 
day that I had my people go over to the Power Commission to get 
the specific facts. 

We knew that the rate of increase of gas was greater than was the 
cost of electricity. All of my engineers know this pretty soundly. 
They deal with this stuff all the time. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is that going to affect your future determinations? 

General Gin. I think it should affect’ what we do. It is like the 
man who is trying to decide whether to use cast iron or Transite, just as 
an ex: unple: whi at is it going to cost you to keep this thing i in nerdise? 
I think that should affect you when you decide one system or the 
other. 

USE OF TAX DIFFERENTIAL AS FACTOR IN CONTRACT 


Mr. Wuirren. If the margin is that close, I cannot argue that those 
factors ought not to be considered, but I would like to get back to this 
point that the chairman was raising with you a few moments ago, 
where you considered the taxes of the utility that are paid as against 
the other. 

When did you first hit on that thought and follow it up? Was that 
after the contract had been signed ? 

General Gru. No, sir. We had that before the contract was signed. 
We debated very seriously whether this should be a consideration or 
not. When we saw there was a precedent in OSD instructions, again 
perhaps not a very valid one, where we would decide whether to buy 
power or build our own plant, we thought it had some credence. 


i Atari taneranop ating 
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Mr. Wuirren. You did’t think to take it up with the Solicitor of 
the Department or the Legal Division to see whether the President’s 
directive entertained that? 

General Git. I believe we did. We took it up with the General 
Counsel. 

Mr. Wurrten. Did he say you should or should not? 

General Gru. He said he thought it would be fair to use it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Particularly if you wanted to sign the electric con- 
tract ? 

General Guu. I do not think the question was posed that way, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Just give me the nature of your request to the Gen- 
eral Counsel. How did you word your request ? 

General Gru. Mr. Jeffr ey, I think you handled this. 

Mr. Jerrrey. My name is Jeffrey. I am in General Gill’s depart- 
ment. 

That problem was taken up with the General Counsel by me, per- 
sonally, in a verbal conversation, because of the OSD directive. I 
asked him if it would be proper to include such a factor in this type of 
determination. He said although it was not required by the directive 
in this specific type of contract, he considered it would be as fair for 
one company as the other to include it, but it was not required and 
it was not banned. He left it up to us. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Did you call attention to the particular contract? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Sure. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you tell him how far the proceedings had ad- 
vanced in connection with the contract with the electric people? 

Mr. Jerrrey. This was many, many weeks before the contract was 
let. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It was? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Yes; months before. 

Mr. Wuirren. Had General Gill called that to your attention at 
that time ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. That the contract had not been let ? 

Mr. Wuirren. No; when you took it up with the Solicitor or Gen- 
eral Counsel, were you acting on your own ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. I did that on my own volition. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did you report that back to General Gill? 

Mr. Jerrrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. It was on that basis. I will ask you this: Appar- 
ently the General Counsel said it would be as fair to one company as 
another. Where you are going to determine which one to get a con- 
tract, and you are going to consider how much taxes they pay to the 
Government, and one is going to pay more than the other, and for 
you to take that into consideration in applying the contract, can you 
believe the General Council was right in saying it would Z as fair 
to one as it would be to the other ? 

Mr. Jerrrey. I am not qualified to pass on the General Counsel’s 
action. 

Mr. Wnuirren. That would be applying a little practical judgment. 
If you were determining a contract and you reached the point where 
everything else is equal, and he tells you that you can consider how 
much taxes each pays to the Government, and that factor would be 
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the decisive factor, do you think that is quite cricket or quite sound 
or would be as fair to one as it is to the other ? 
Mr. Jerrrey. I am not qualifiedto speak on that. 


ADEQUACY OF ELECTRIC HEATING 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to know if the electric heat would be 
ample to heat during the abnormal] or zero wheather we sometimes have 
in that area. 

General Git. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Ritey. I would appreciate it if you would put in the record the 
entire cost of this project, the Government investment plus the Cape- 
hart obligation, estimated maintenance and service charges with the 
estimated income taken into consideration, and the estimated vacan- 
cies. 

Mr. Ferry. With respect to the alternate possibilities, or both? 

Mr. Rimry. No, the whole thing. 

Mr. Ferry. As it stands? 

Mr. Rirery. The total cost. 

Mr. Ferry. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Ritey. The total cost of the total operation, due to maintenance, 
service charges, estimated income, taking into consideration any va- 
vancies you have. 

Mr. Ferry. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information to be furnished follows:) 


COU RE ne NE ai ieee ce ening erm nret scieutalisot aniceaieamtan $506, 376 
Gonstvartiok, contract cott efi soo a ee ee 21, 592, 300 


The income, based on forfeiture of rental allowance by occupants will average 
$92 per unit per month. Only normal vacancy rate anticipated as we have a 
requirement for 10 percent or more than the number under construction, hence, 
the only vacancies would occur between families leaving and new ones moving 
in. Operation and maintenance cost, including utilities and services will approxi- 
mate $30 per unit per month. 


AIR FORCE DESIRE TO CONTINUE CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. I want to say for the committee that we appreciate your 
appearing before us and discussing with us this problem. The con- 
tract was called to our attention, as you know, it was a contro- 
versial matter. We felt that we could not ignore the request that was 
made of us that we look into the facts, and we sent investigators to 
Little Rock to look into it. 

The investigators gave us a report. We felt that you should have 
it and analyze it, which you have done. You have analyzed it and 
your statements appear here. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe you said that you felt that this contract, 
as made, should be executed, and that the matter should be given no 


further consideration insofar as the cancellation or something of that 


kind is concerned. 
Mr. Bryant. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Manon. What is your attitude? 
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Mr. Ferry. I have the same attitude, sir. The contract should go 
forward as now signed, 

Mr. Manon. You think it is a good, clean, proper situation, and you 
feel that there is no true basis for concern in regard to the decisions 
made ? 

Mr. Ferry. I am quite convinced, sir, that the whole award of the 
contract was completely objective, fair, and in the best interests of the 
Government. 

Mr. Manon. Isthere anything further that anyone wishes to present 
to the committee at this t ime, or by submitting it for the record { 


ADDITIONAL ARMY STATEMENTS 


General Sauter. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission for the 
Army to submit, through proper channels, a supplemental statement 
to the statement alr sady filed, specifically aimed toward st raightening 
out the facts on certain specific cases in the investigative report, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, sir. If the Navy wishes to present any 
further information, or if the Air Force wishes to present any further 
information for the record which will be available to us, you may feel 
perfectly at liberty to do so. Of course, you will see the transcript 
and you can make any necessary additions in order to clarify the 
situation. 

Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Fort Betvotr, Va. 
UTILITIES AND ROADS FOR HOSPITAL 
(Estimated, October 1951, $43,000) 


The original budget estimate of $43,000 for roads and utilities in support of 
the Fort Belvoir hospital was an empirical estimate, The budget item was not 
descriptive as to Scope, the intent being to provide adequate utilities and roads 
to service the hospital. Based on final siting, design. and specifications and on 
final bids opened in September 1954, the current working estimate was $291,000. 
This was Subsequently increased to $319,000 as reported on June 30, 1956. In 
adddition to the change in estimate based on final design versus preliminary 
plans, the two basic factors causing this increase were as follows: 

1. The hospital was resited which required an adjustment to the road net as 
originally planned. 

2. Electric power Supply for the hospital was originally planned to be obtained 
by a direct connection to the power distribution line paralleling the hospital site. 
During the interim between the development of the budget estimate and final 
design, the demand on this line was increased to full capacity by other construc- 
tion, thus requiring the distribution line and power source to be expanded to 
meet the additional load imposed by the hospital. 


Fort CAMPBELL, Ky. 


Public Law 155, 82d Congress, authorized construction at Fort Campbell in 
the amount of $31,914,000. In addition to many other items included in this 
total there was 1 item for utilities in the amount of $1,350,000. The committee 
report states that this particular utility item was increased in Scope with an 
end contract price of $3,590,000. Other line items in this station total included 
approximately 15 percent for utilities costs. For convenience in contracting, to 
Save dollars, and for cost-accounting purposes the contracting officer withdrew 
the utilities portion of the other projects (outside utilities) and lumped these 
items into a single utility project. Consequently there is no increase in the scope 
of work accomplished as compared to that justified before the Congress, 
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All of the work defended before Congress (except for a warehouse, $675,000 
determined excess to the requirements at this installation and rescinded by Public 
Law 209) was accomplished at a final cost of $25,718,000 as compared to the 
budget estimate of $31,914,000 or a savings of approximately $6 million. The 
permanent construction accomplished consisted among other things of thirty-four 
225-man barracks and eight 165-man barracks. All construction was permanent 
in nature and constituted the first increment of permanent construction at 
Campbell. 

KILLEEN BASkE, TEx. 
FIRE-FIGHTING FACILITIES 

Included in the fiscal year 1954 authorization within the lump sum AFSWP 
package for 5 installations was an item for fire-fighting facilities at Killeen 
Base, Tex., at an estimated cost of $150,000. Under direction of DCSLOG, OSD, 
and/or BOB, the initial increment of work was funded from savings in the fiscal 
year 1953 MCA appropriation in the amount of $111,000. Funds for the second 
increment estimated to cost $39,000 were appropriated in the fiscal year 1954 
bill making the total estimated amount of $150,000 available for the project. The 
indicated final cost of $114,000 shows a savings of $36,000 from the budget esti- 
mate. The comment “Scope increased” does not appear to be applicable to this 
item. 


TAXES PAID BY COMPANY NOT VALID FACTOR IN AWARDING CONTRACT 


Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt by saying this, Mr. Chairman: 
That I personally am very much disturbed about the — that seems 
to have been taken here, as shown by the testimony. I do not know 
that the majority of the committee will agree or subscribe to my views 
at all, but I would like to ask if the recommendations of this committee, 
so far as future policy is concerned, would be considered to change this 
approach. 

I think the factor considered here, which definitely was a factor in 
the initial contract, I think the fact that Mr. Ferry, without anybody 
telling him, or any evidence to support it, would use the argument 
that he did about saving on time—I think it is conducive to very bad 
Government operations and I would hope that this committee would 
write in its report whatever it may wish about this particular contract, 
even to the point of requiring cancellation, but certainly in my 
opinion we should write language in here that this idea of considering, 
as between private enterprise, which one pays the most taxes, is some- 
thing that you should be roundly condemned for and should be in- 
structed never to use any such thing again. I think it runs counter to 
everything that I can imagine. I say ‘that because the whole purpose 
of that would be to give : all Government business to big aie and 
it would eventually end up with nobody except one contractor. I think 
it is ridiculous. 

Mr. Suermwan. Mr. Chairman, I think General Moore made it very 
clear, Mr. Whitten, and General Gill was trying to, and I would like 
to help, if I may, the amount of taxes that a company pays is not con- 
sidered at the time that an award of a construction contract is made. 
That does not enter into it. 

It is the lowest responsible bidder, and I am sure that is what Gen- 
eral Gill got on the record, and I am positive that is what General 
Moore wanted to bring out for the benefit of the committee, so there 
would not be a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us not have any misunderstanding now. It is 
also in this record that in the letting of the initial contract for the 
construction, that it is understood by everybody that you cannot ignore 
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the continuing cost of operating; so the factors that you are talking 
about were definitely factors also in the initial bid for the construction, 
were they not? 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir. The initial bid on the construction—the 
general can correct me if he wants—went to the lowest bidder. 

Mr. Wurrten. The point I make, though, in determining the letting 
of the initial contract, you did consider operating costs as you should, 
and you agree that you should. 

Mr. SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. Now, when it is testified, as it has 
been here, that General Gill’s office goes to the General Counsel and 
the General Counsel tells him that this comparison of taxes paid by 
each competing company is a factor that could well be considered, 
and fair to all contractors, that is a bad policy in my individual judg- 
ment. I hope it will be in the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Whitten, may I interpose here? I am satis- 
fied that the intent and purpose of the issuance of that directive, 
which was not issued by my office, by the way, was not intended for 
that purpose, and it will be clarified so far as instructions from our 
office are concerned, that it is not to be a factor used in any way with 
respect to the determination of the acceptable bidder. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that, because you can just 
see where that thing would lead. 

Mr. Bryant. I understand perfectly. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. The committee will consider 
all these matters in executive session. Thank you very much. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Snepparp. Under date of July 1, 1957, titled “Properties and 
Installations,” you addressed a communication to Hon. George Mahon, 
chairman of the Defense Subcommittee, Appropriations, House, and 
included copies going to other sources of government, signed by your- 
self, and I put that in the record. You “realize what this has to do 
with, of course. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I asked you the following questions in connection 
with it. As to the date of closing, if known, with reference to the 
closing specified in the letter, number of personnel to be affected and 
reduced by the actual closing of the facility or reducing the scope of 
activities at the facility. 

You can put your answer to that in the record. 

I should like to have you give us information for installations 
closed or to be closed, based on orders issued during fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

(The material to be furnished follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Prisoner of war information center, Fort Holabird, Md. 

(a) Mission—Maintenance of 201 files of enemy prisoners of war. 

(b) Closing date.—August 30, 1957. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action on 
future status of personnel.—One military and 21 civilians are involved. The 
military officer will be transferred to other duties. The 21 affected civilian em- 
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ployees will be considered for and offered appropriate jobs in other Army instal- 
lations within commuting area. Further assistance will be made to place em- 
ployees with other Federal installations within commuting area and with public 
and private employers. 

(d) Effect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities in- 
volved.—Activity discontinued. Remaining records are being transferred to the 
General Services Administration for dead storage. 

2. Seattle Army Terminal, Wash. 

(a) Mission—Embarkation and debarkation of personnel and cargo. 

(b) Closing date.—October 1, 1957. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action on 
future status of personnel.—One hundred and seventy-eight military, 894 civilians 
are involved. All military personnel, except 5, will be transferred to other duties. 
Affected civilian employees will be considered for and offered appropriate jobs 
in other Army installations within commuting area. Further assistance will 
be made to place employees with other Federal installations within commuting 
area and with public and private employers. Of the 894 civilian employees on 
May 31, 1957, it is presently estimated that 495 will be separated by reduction in 
force; of the remainder, 72 employees are expected to resign by October 1 and 
an estimated 327 will be retained for continuing military functions in the com- 
muting area. 

(d) Effect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities 
involved.—Installation is to be inactivated and retained for mobilization pur- 
poses. Residual activities are being transferred to the Navy. 





3. 6th Army branch laboratory, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

(a) Mission.—Medical testing laboratory. 

(b) Closing date—Not known. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action on 
future status of personnel.—Twelve civilians are involved. Affected employees 
were to be considered for and offered appropriate jobs in other Army installations 
within commuting areas. Further assistance will be made to place employees 
with other Federal installations within commuting area and with public and 
private employers. 

(ad) Affect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities in- 
volved.—Activities are to be consolidated primarily with the 6th Army Medical 
Laboratory at Fort Baker, Calif. 

4. Instrument repair shop, Columbus General Depot, Ohio 

(a) Mission.—Repair of surveying instruments. 

(b) Closing date-——September 30, 1957. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action on 
future status of personnel.—Nineteen civilians are involved. Five of the em- 
ployees will be offered the opportunity to transfer with the function to the engi- 
neer depot at Granite City. The remaining affected employees will be considered 
for and offered appropriate jobs in other Army installations within commuting 
area. Further assistance will be made to place employees with other Federal 
installations within commuting area and with public and private employers. 

(d) Effect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities 
involved.—The repair activities are to be consolidated with other engineer depot 
maintenance at Granite City, Il. 

5. Oakland Army Terminal, partial disposal, California 

(a) Mission.—Leased tract 18 and portion of tract 19. 

(b) Closing date.—Not known. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action on 
future status of personnel.—None. 

(ad) Effect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities in- 
volved.—Leases to be terminated. 


6. Prince bridge test site, West Virginia 

(a) Testing of military bridge floating equipment. 

(0) Closing date.—August 2, 1957. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action on 
future status of personnel.—One hundred and forty-nine military personnel to 
be transferred to Fort Belvoir, Va. 
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(d) Effect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities in- 
volved.—Necessary personnel will be sent to Prince test site periodically for fur- 
ther testing as required. 


7. Phosphate development works, Alabama 


(a) Mission.—Production of intermediate product required for a Chemical 
Corps production item. 

(b) Closing date—Layaway to start August 1, 1957, and require approxi- 
mately 1 year for completion. 

(c) Number and status of personnel involved and effect of proposed action 
on future status of personnel.—15 military, 13 DA civilians, and 419 Tennessee 
Valley Authority civilians are involved. One military is to remain supervising 
the inactive plant, the remaining military are to be transferred to other installa- 
tions, five of the DA civilians are to remain to maintain the inactive plant. The 
remaining affected employees are to be considered for and offered appropriate 
jobs in other Army installations within commuting area. Further assistance 
will be made to place employees with other Federal installations within commut- 
ing area and with public and private employers; 51 of the 419 Tennessee Valley 
Authority civilians will be required to maintain the plant in standby condition. 
TVA has been notified of the terminating requirement for the remaining civilians 
and will attempt to relocate these civilians in accordance with their regulations. 

(ad) Effect of proposed action on future status of installations or activities 
involved.—Plant is to be placed on standby for future requirements. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Installations and facilities ; closing or reduction of which may be started between 
July 1, 1957, and December 31, 1957 


A. DISESTABLISH 


(1) Navy Purchasing Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

(a) Mission.—To make such purchases of supplies and services as directed by 
the Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

(hb) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—5 military; 50 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assured by other offices. 

(2) Navy Regional Accounts Office, Charleston, 8. C. 

(a) Mission.—For the geographical area served by each, in general, will pay 
dealers’ bills, examine and consolidate disbursing returns, audit and consolidate 
stores returns, examine military pay records, perform accounting functions, and 
other disbursing functions as may be assigned by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—6 military; 40 civilian. 

(d) Effect.—Functions to be assumed by other offices. 


(3) Navy Regional Accounts Office, Seattle, Wash. 

(a) Mission.—For the geographical area served by each, in general, will pay 
dealers’ bills, examine and consolidate disbursing returns, audit and consolidate 
stores returns, examine military pay records, perform accounting functions, and 
other disbursing functions as may be assigned by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

(b) Closing date.——Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—Included in item 2. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other offices. 





(4) Navy Regional Accounts Office, New Orleans, La. 

(a) Mission.—For the geographical, area served by each, in general, will pay 
dealers’ bills, examine and consolidate disbursing returns, audit and consolidate 
stores returns, examine military pay records, perform accounting functions, and 
other disbursing functions as may be assigned by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—Included in item 2. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other offices. 
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(5) Navy Medical and Dental Supply Depot, Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 
Calif. 

(a) Mission.—To receive, process, store, report on, account for, and issue 
assigned categories of material as directed by higher authority for support of 
assigned fleet units and shore activities. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—18 military ; 37 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be absorbed by Naval Supply Center, Oakland. 
(6) Electrical Fittings Inventory Control Division, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 

(a) Mission—To perform inventory control, program, and supply support 
functions for cognizance symbol A, shipboard electrical material. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel. military ; 86 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other activity. 

(7) Naval Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash. 

(a) Mission.—To act as a reserve stock point for designated categories of 
naval material. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—S military ; 100 civilian. 

(d) HEffect—Termination of function after material transferred to other 
activities. 


(8) Naval Supply Activities Command, New York 


(a) Mission.—To exercise military command, management control, and co- 
ordination control as may be delegated by higher authority and to provide com- 
mon services to designated activities. 

(b) Closing date——Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—15 military ; 115 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Functions to be absorbed by NSD, Bayonne. 


(9) Naval Base and Command Headquarters, Mare Island, Calif. 


(a) Mission.—To maintain and operate medium base facilities for the re- 
fitting of submarines and various fleet types, up to and including heavy cruisers, 
and to provide logistic services to visiting units and berthing for Reserve Fleet 
units. 

(b) Closing date——Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—S8 military: 3 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be absorbed by Naval Base, San Francisco. 


(10) Naval Port Control Office, New York 


(a) Mission—To provide under 1 authority in 1 location on or near the 
waterfront of the port where established, coordination of arrangements for the 
logistic support and harbor services to any ships under naval control. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—11 military: 3 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by COMEASTSEAFRON or Comdt 3d 
ND. 


(11) Naval direction finder station, Dupont, N. C. 

(a) Mission—-To perform naval security group functions as directed by 
CNO. 

(b) Closing date.——November 1, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—26 military; 1 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other stations. 
(12) Naval Air Reserve facility, Birmingham, Ala. 

(a) Mission.—To support operations of the Naval Air Reserve training pro- 
gram as directed by the Chief, Naval Air Reserve Training. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—126 military; 25 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Decommissioning of existing Reserve squadrons. 


(13) Naval air facility, Elizabeth City (Weeksville, N. C.), N.C. 
(a) Mission.—Maintain and operate facilities and provide services and ma- 
terial to support operations of aviation activities and units of the operating 
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forces of the Navy and other activities and units, as designiuted by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

(b) Closing date.—October 1, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—279 military; 226 civilian. 

(d) Effect.—Termination of function. 

(14) Assistant inspector, naval material, Huntington, W. Va. 

(a) Mission—Under the direct supervision of the cognizant inspector of 
naval material, perform inspection, contract administration functions and 
additional duties as may be assigned, in activities or subareas designated by 
the Chief of Naval Material. 

(b) Closing date.—July 31, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—1 military ; 10 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions assumed by INSMAT, Cincinnati. 

(15) Assistant inspector naval material, Providence, R. I. 

(a) Mission.—Under the direct supervision of the cognizant inspector of 
naval material, perform inspection, contract administration functions and addi 
tional duties as may be assigned, in activities or subareas designated by the 
Chief of Naval Material. 

(b) Closing date—December 31, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—1 military; 7 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions assumed by INSMAT, Boston. 

(16) Assistant inspector naval material, Worcester, Mass. 

(a) Mission.—Under the direct supervision of the cognizant inspector of 
naval material, perform inspection, contract administration functions and addi- 
tional duties as may be assigned, in activities or subareas designated by the 
Chief of Naval Material. 

(6b) Closing date.—October 31, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—1 military: 5 civilian. 

(d) Effect——Functions assumed by INSMAT, Boston. 


(17) Recruiting substations 

(a) Mission.—To obtain civilian applicants who apparently meet the quali- 
fications for enlistment and direct them to the main station for final process- 
ing; to assist in officer procurement by furnishing information to prospective 
applicants. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period, 

(c) Personnel.—100 military ; no civilian. 

(ad) Effect-—Functions assumed by other stations. 


(18) Deputy commanders and staffs Pacific and Atlantic resFits 

(a) Mission—The inactivation, security, maintenance, and activation of the 
units assigned in accordance with the directives of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—159 military ; no civilian. 

(d) Effect.—Termination of function. 


(19) Public Works Transportation Center, 14th ND 

(a) Mission.—To provide transportation services and maintenance support, 
including contract maintenance, and automotive, construction and weight 
handling equipment as directed by the Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

(b) Closing date.—September 30, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; 10 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Functions to be assumed by Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor. 


(20) District Public Works Office, 15th ND 

(a) Mission—To administer, within the naval district, the technical pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Yards and Docks pertaining to the design, construction, 
alteration, inspection, repair, maintenance and operation of public works and 
public utilities of the shore establishment, and, as assigned, transportation, con- 
struction, and weight handling equipment; to administer a program for the 
acquisition, management, and disposition of real estate within the district: 


except when other provision is specifically made, to administer all long-form 
construction and architectural and engineering contracts and all utilities con- 
tracts under the cognizance of the Bureau of Yards and Docks and to super- 
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vise the design and, construction of civil works for other bureaus of the Navy 
Department, within the district. 

(b) Closing date——December 31, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 25 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Functions to be assumed by DPWO, 10th ND. 


(21) Superintendent shipbuilding, Baltimore, Md. 

(a) Mission—Administer Navy and other Defense Department shipbuilding, 
design, conversion, repair, and facility contracts at private shipbuilding plants 
under their cognizance, including approval of certain design plans, inspections, 
tests, and certifications; carry out prescribed industrial mobilization planning 
functions; and perform inspection duty as naval inspector of ordnance with 
respect to specialized ordnance material under their cognizance. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—8 military ; 40 civilian. 

(ad) Remaining functions transferred to SupShips Camden. 


(22) Industrial manager, 9th ND, Chicago 

(a) Mission.—To award or allocate and administer repairs, alterations, and 
conversions performed on naval vessels at private shipyards under Bureau of 
Ships master ship repair contracts; to supervise installation of ordnance equip- 
ment on merchant vessels at private yards; to inspect and repair ordnance, 
electronics, and other types of installations on active naval vessels which are 
not assigned to a private shipyard for repair or conversion in those districts 
which have no naval shipyards; to install and maintain shore-based electronics 
and ordnance equipment; to provide technical guidance in the above matters, 
as requested, to all naval activities in the district and to the area commander, 
Military Sea Transportation Service; to administer facilities contracts, as as- 
signed ; to carry out the duties of the Bureau of Ships in marine salvage opera- 
tions within the district, as directed; to coordinate industrial mobilization 
planning with respect to shipbuilding, conversion, and repair; and to perform 
additional duty on the staff of the district commandant, as directed. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 20 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other activities. 


(28) Assistant industrial manager, Jacksonville, Fla. 

(a) Mission.—Administer work performed under Bureau of Ships master ship 
repair contracts at such plants and/or such areas as may be assigned by the 
industrial manager and perform such other duties as may be delegated by the 
industrial manager. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite . 

(c) Personnel.—3 military ; 15 civilian. 

(d) Effect-—Functions transferred to SupShips, Pascagoula and Indman, 
Sixth Naval District. 

(24) Assistant industrial manager, Astoria, Oreg. 

(a) Mission—Administer work performed under Bureau of Ships master ship 
repair contracts at such plants and/or such areas as may be assigned by the indus- 
trial manager and perform such other duties as may be delegated by the indus- 
trial manager. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 4 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions transferred to SupShips, Seattle. 


(25) Assistant industrial manager, San Diego, Calif. 

(a) Mission Administer work performed under Bureau of Ships master ship 
repair contracts at such plants and/or such areas as may be assigned by the 
industrial manager and perform such other duties as may be delegated by the 
industrial manager. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 18 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions transferred to SupShips, Long Beach. 


(26) Inspector machinery, Lynn, Mass. 

(a) Mission.—To administer contracts and orders by or for the account of the 
Navy with the private plants assigned under his cognizance, accomplish inspec- 
tion, certification, technical advice, industrial security control, and liaison be- 
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tween the contractor and the Navy Department in connection with all contracts 
or orders for ultimate naval use; and accomplish plan approvals, mobilization 
planning, and other functions specifically assigned. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 9 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other inspection offices. 


27) Inspector machinery, Essington, Pa. 


(a) Mission.—To administer contracts and orders by or for the account of the 
Navy with the private plants assigned under his cognizance; accomplish inspec- 
tion, certification, technical advice, industrial security control, and liaison be- 
tween the contractor and the Navy Department in connection with all contracts 
or orders for ultimate naval use; and accomplish plan approvals, mobilization 
pianning, and other functions specifically assigned. 

(b) Closing date.——Not definite. 

(c) Personneil.—2 military; 3 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other inspection offices. 


(28) Inspector machinery, Cleveland, Ohio 


(a) Mission.—To administer contracts and orders by or for the account of the 
Navy with the private plants assigned under his cognizance; accomplish inspec- 
tion, certification, technical advice, industrial security control, and liaison be- 
tween the contractor and the Navy Department in connection with all contracts 
or orders for ultimate naval use; and accomplish plan approvals, mobilization 
planning, and other functions specifically assigned. 

(b) Closing date——Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—1 military; 9 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other inspection offices. 

(29a) Shipbuilding liaison office, France 

(a) Mission.—To represent the United States Navy in the administration of 
contracts for shipbuilding in France; coordinate the work of United States 
Navy shipbuilding liaison offices in Europe; and provide representation in such 
other matters under the cognizance of the Chief of the Bureau of Ships, as may 
be assigned by him. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—6 military ; 4 civilian. 

(d) Hffect—Function to be assumed by Navy shipbuilding liaison office, 
The Hague. 

(29b) Shipbuilding liaison office, Italy 

(a) Mission.—To represent the United States Navy in the administration of 
contracts for shipbuilding in the country to which assigned and in such other 
matters under the cognizance of the Chief of the Bureau of Ships, as may be 
assigned by him. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—Included in item 29a. 

(ad) Hffect—Same as item 29a. 

(30) Daggett Annex, Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Calif. 

(a) Mission.—Storage area for the Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
Calif. 

(b) Closing date.—July 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; 4 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Termination of function. 

(31) Lippincott Building, Marine Corps Supply Activity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(a) Mission.—Provide physical facilities for the Marne Corps printing plant. 

(b) Closing date-——Commenced March 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; 6 civilian. 

(d) Hffect—Termination of activity. 

(32) United States Marine Corps Recruiting Station, Honolulu, T. H. 

(a) Mission.—To procure enlisted personnel for the Regular and Reserve 
Marine Establishment, and to perform other duties in the local area as pre- 
scribed from time to time by Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

(b) Closing date.—July 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; no civilian. 

(d) Effect.—Termination of activity. 
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(33) Mobile Ship Repair Unit No. 1, 3d Naval District 


(a) Mission.—To perform shipwork, exclusive of underwater and major hull 
repairs to the Naval Reserve training vessels assigned to the 3d Naval District 
and located in the 3d Naval District, Great Lakes area. 

(b) Closing date.—Not detinite. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; no civilian. 

(d) Effect—Termination of function. 


B. INACTIVATE 


(1) Naval Ammunition Depot, New Orleans, La. 


(a) Mission.—Receive, store, maintain, and issue ammunition as directed by 
the Bureau of Ordnance. Basic stock will not be maintained. Provide limited 
support to operating forces in the area, including use of magazines for storage 
of ammunition of ships undergoing overhaul. Maintain under proper surveil- 
lance the ammunition and explosives in store. Dispose of unserviceable and/or 
dangerous ammunition and explosives, from whatever sources received, in 
accordance with current directives. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—45 military ; 59 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Termination of function. 

(2) Naval Station, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

(a) Mission—Maintain and operate facilities and provide services and mate- 
rial to support operation of aviation activities and units, of the operating forces 
of the Navy and other activities and units, as designated by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—126 military; 147 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Termination of function. 

(3) United States Naval Hospital, Corona, Calif. 

(a) Mission—To provide general clinical and hospitalization services for 
naval shore activities in the llth Naval District and fleet units of the 
operating forces, and in addition, provide joint hospitalization services for the 
Army and Air Force. To further provide one-the-job and technical training for 
group X hospital corpsmen. 

General clinical and hospitalization services are also provided for dependents 
of the armed services and other authorized supernumeraries. 

(b) Closing date—August 1, 1957. 

(c) Personnel—444 military ; 341 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Termination of function. 

(4) United States Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Calif. 

(a) Mission.—To provide limited general clinical and hospitalization serv- 
ices for shore activities and fleet units present in the Mare Island Shipyard. 

General clinical and hospitalization services in a limited degree will also be 
provided for dependents of the Armed Forces and other authorized super- 
numeraries in the vicinity of the naval shipyard. 

(b) Closing date——November 1, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—115 military ; 46 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Termination of function. 

(5) Naval Station Command and Headquarters, Seattle, Wash. 

(a) Mission.—To provide in-port services for the operating forces and logis- 
tice support for dependent activities in the vicinity, including OSIR craft and 
Reserve Fleet groups, where applicable. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—120 military ; 293 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be absorbed by other local activities. 


C. MAINTENANCE AND PARTIAL MAINTENANCE 


(1) Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N. Y. 
(a) Mission—To receive, warehouse, distribute and control as directed by 
higher authority, designated types of naval material for support of assigned 
94847—57 21 
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fleet units and shore activities, and to furnish necessary administrative services 
and maintenance functions incidental to these operations. 

(b) Closing date.—Nov. 1, 1957. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 100 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 





(2) Naval aviation supply depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(a) Mission —To receive, warehouse, distribute, and control as directed by 
higher authority, designated types of naval material for support of assigned 
fleet units and shore activities, and to furnish necessary administrative services 
and maintenance functions incidental to these operations. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel. military ; 300 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Functions to be assumed by other activities. 

(3) Naval ammunition depot, Hastings, Nebr. (maintenance) 

(a) Mission.—Receive, store, issue, and renovate all types of ammunition. 
Act as one of the principal storage facilities for war reserve ammunition. 
Maintain in readiness (within the limitations of funds available) for operation, 
or operate as required, the cast loading units, major caliber and medium caliber 
loading plants, 20- and 40-millimeter loading plants and rocket plants. Maintain 
under proper surveillance the ammunition and explosives in store. Dispose 
of unserviceable and/or dangerous ammunition and explosives, from whatever 
sources received, in accordance with current directives; provide storage for 
national stockpile materials, 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; 100 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Maintenance status. 

(4) Naval ordnance plant, Pocatello, Idaho 

(a) Mission.—Store, maintain, and issue as required guns, gun mounts, missile 
launchers, torpedo tubes, fire-control equipment, component parts and assem- 
blies of the foregoing, advances base functional component materials, armor and 
the Ordnance-owned materials remaining at Arco. Manufacture ordnance parts 
as directed. Recondition, alter, assemble, and test ordnance equipment as 
directed. Serve as a reserve storage point for various types of ordnance 
equipment, as a reserve stock point in the ordnance supply system, as a secondary 
stock point for other segments of the naval supply system. Perform work for 
other Government agencies as directed by the Bureau of Ordnance. 

(b) Closing date.—At desired level. 

(c) Personnel.—No military: No civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 


D. REDUCED OPERATIONS 


(1) Naval ammunition depot, McAlester, Okla. (maintenance ) 
(a) Mission.—Receive, store, issue, and renovate all types of ammunition. 


Maintain in readiness (within the limitations of available funds) for operations, 
or operate as required, the cast loading units, major-caliber and medium-caliber 
loading plants, 20- and 40-millimeter loading plants and rocket plants. Act as 
one of the principal storage facilities for war reserve ammunition. Maintain 
under proper surveillance the ammunition and explosives in store. Dispose of 
or overhaul and salvage unserviceable and/or dangerous ammunition and ex- 
plosives, from whatever sources received, in accordance with current directives. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; 100 civilian. 

(d) Effect —Change in function. 
(2) Nawal supply depot, Clearfield, Utah 

(a) Mission.—To receive, warehouse, distribute, and control as directed by 
higher authority, designated types of naval material for support of assigned 
fleet units and shore activities, and to furnish necessary administrative services 
and maintenance functions incidental to these operations. 

(b) Closing date.—Reduction in progress. 

(c) Personnel.—No military ; no civilian. 

(d) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 
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(3) Naval station, Kwajalein, Marshall Islands 

(a) Mission—Maintain and operate facilities and provide services and ma- 
terial to support operations of aviation activities and units of the operating 
forces of the Navy and other activities and units, as designated by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

(b) Closing date-——Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—50 military ; 66 civilian. 

(d) Effect.—Reduced scope of activities. 

(4) Naval Air Reserve training by approximately 200 naval personnel 

(a) Mission.—Coordinate and direct all training for aviation units and avia- 
tion personnel of the Naval Reserve at such activities as are placed under the 
eognizance of the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training in order to augment the 
Naval Estabiishment upon partial or full mobilization. Direct and coordinate 
the procurement of naval aviation cadets, class V-5. Furnish logistic support 
for Marine Corps Air Reserve Training Command. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—200 military. 

(ad) Effect.—Reduced scope of activities. 

(5) Naval air training by approximately 1,430 naval personnel 

(a) Mission.—Conduct naval aviation training other than that assigned to 
the operating forces by the Chief of Naval Operations in order to produce naval 
aviators and trained aviation personnel for the Naval Establishment, and to 
maintain a trained Naval Air Reserve. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—1,430 military. 

(d) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 

(6) Fleet activities, Sasebo 

(a) Mission.—To provide a fleet anchorage emergency docking, recreation 
facilities, medical services, and holding and reconsignment shipping services for 
fleet units. To arrange for the accomplishment of emergency repairs under com- 
mercial contracts. To maintain harbor defense facilities, to provide minimum 
shore support for home-ported forces. To maintain facilities for the upkeep of 
station boats and service craft, and to provide logistic support to residual Army 
forces on a reimbursable basis. To receive, store and maintain ammunition at 
established store levels and to provide emergency issues only to forces afloat. 
To arrange for the provision of POL products for forces afloat as required. 
To perform fiscal services for component activities and such other activities as 
may be designated by competent authority. Existing facilities not required for 
the above support will be retained in a maintenance status with minimum preser- 
vation to permit early activation to meet emergency requirements. Except as 
noted above, fleet units will be self-supporting. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—350 miiltary, 11 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 

(7) Five Naval Reserve training centers (redesignated “facilities” ) 

(a) Mission.—To provide facilities for the training of officer enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Naval Reserve in smaller units than the surface divisions being 
trained at Naval Reserve training centers. 

(b) Closing date.—Not definite. 

(c) Personnel.—19 military, no civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 


(8) Bureau of Naval Personnel training activities by approximately 2,900 naval 
personnel. 

(a) Mission—Various. In general, to provide individual or team training in 
operational, functional, or technical fields. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—2,900° military. 

(d) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 
(9) Naval shipyards by approvimately 2,100 civilian personnel 

(a) Mission—To provide logistic support for assigned ships and service craft; 
to perform authorized work in connection with construction, conversion, over- 
haul, repair, alteration, drydocking, and outfitting of ships and craft, as as- 








signed ; to perform manufacturing, research, development, and test work, as as- 
signed; and to provide services and material to other activities and units, as 
directed by competent authority. 

(0) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—50 military ; 2,100 civilian. 

(ad) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 


(10) BuShips Laboratories by approvimately 25 civilian personnel 

(a) Mission.—Various. In general, to conduct research and development, 
test, and maintain liaison with other agencies, in the various engineering, scien- 
tific and operational fields of interest. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—13 military ; 25 civilian. 

(d@) Bffect—Reduced scope of activities. 
(11) Navy shipbuilding scheduling activity, Philadelphia, by approximately 90 

civilian personnel 

(a) Mission.—By and under the direction and authority of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships in his capacity as coordinator of shipbuilding, conversion, and 
repair, to schedule materials and components required for the timely and orderly 
completion of the shipbuilding and ship conversion programs for all depart- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—2 military ; 90 civilian. 

(d) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 
(12) MAAG’s and missions by 12 percent personnel reduction overall 

(a) Mission—Various. For missions in general it is to render advice on 
naval matters to the countries to which assigned. For MAAG’s in general it is 
southeast Asia and Pacific areas to execute policy regarding mutual security 
affairs; for Navy sections of MAAG’s in conjunction with the other service 
sections to render advice to the MAAG chief and to the host country in matters 
which pertain to mutual security and to develop material and training pro- 
grams to implement MDAP. 

(b) Closing date.—Phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—30 military ; 3 civilians. 

(d) Effect—Reduced scope of activities. 


(13) SUBCOMNELM/Headquarters-support activities, Naples 

(a) Mission.—To discharge such United States Navy support, planning and 
administrative functions pertaining to the Mediterranean area as assigned by 
CINCNELM, and to provide maximum assistance in carrying out CINCNELM’s 
responsibilities in that area. 

To provide, maintain, and operate facilities and services for the logistic and 
administrative support of: 

1. The United States military elements of Headquarters, Allied Forces, South- 
ern Burope, and headquarters immediately subordinate thereto and of the 
United States military elements of any other NATO military headquarters or 
agency which may, in the future, be established in the immediate area of such 
headquarters where common facilities may be utilized and which may be au- 
thorized by the Secretary of Defense to receive United States support. 

2. The headquarters of United States naval commands which may be desig- 
nated by higher authority to receive such support. 

To act upon requirements generated from the international military organiza 
tions, headquarters, or agencies, which may be submitted for procurement from 
United States sources on a reimbursable basis. 

To render such support as may be appropriate to other dependent activities. 

(b) Closing date—Phased over 6-month period. 

(ec) Personnel.—4 military; 4 civilians. 

(d) Effect.—Reduced scope of activities. 

(14) MSTS Atlantic, Pacific Eastern Atlantic and Medferranean and Western 
Pacific by approximately 40 naval and 170 civilian 

(a) Mission.—MSTS area commanders will exercise control of MSTS activi- 

ties located within the boundaries of the area of responsibility assigned to them 
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and will exercise operational control over all MSTS vessels located within their 
areas. 

(b) Closing date.— phased over 6-month period. 

(c) Personne 40 military + 170 civilians. 

(d) Bffect. Reduced scope of activity. 

(15) Navalair station, [wakun, Japan 

(a) wfission —Maintalo and operate facilities and provide services and ma- 
terial to support operations of aviation activities and units of the operating 
forces of the Navy and other activities and units, a5 designated py the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

(bd) Closing date.-—Phased over ¢-month period. 

(c) Personnel.—164 military + 85 civilians. 

(d) Effect Reduced scope of activity- 

(16) Marine Corps cold Weather Training Center, Bridgé port, Calif. 

(a) Mission.—To provide facilities for the indoctrination of personnel and 
ynits in the principles of cold weather operations and survival in Snow and ex- 
treme cold. 

(b) Closing date. _July 1957. 

(c) Personnel.— Q military; 9 civilians. 

(d) Effect.— Reduced scope of activities. 
(17) Marine Barracks, NAD, Hastings, Nebr. 

(a) M sesion.—Provide such security a5 approved py the chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in coordination with the Commandant of the Marine Corps and to perform 
such additional functions as directed py the Commandant of the Marine Corps- 

(b) Closing date. _Pependent on supported activity. 

(c) personnel. 0) military ; 0 civilians. 

(d) Effect- “Dependent on supported activity: 

(18) Marine Barracks, NAD, McAlester, Okla. 

(a) Mission. Provide such security a approved py the chief of + aval 
Operations in coordination with the Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
perform such additional functions as directed py the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps: 

(b) Closing date. Dependent on supported activity: 

(c) Personnel.— g military > Q civilians. 

(d) Effect- “Dependent on supported activity- 


DEPART MENT OF rHe AIR ForcE BASES To BE CLOSED BEeTrwEEN JuLy 1 AND 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 
| J. Marane Air Base, Ariz. 
(a) Mission. Contract primary fiying training school. 


ib) Closing date —No later than September 2(), 19957. 
(Cc) personnel manning status— 


(1) caylee. ee Bele ee a ibe 0 
Military ------~~ OT nee ee ite 3 
Students- Mt eee: See es ne tibetan 505 
ine 

Total----- 3 ee ity tL iebewwe : Seas _ 539 


(2) Future status - 
(a) Civilian personnel employed at Marana Airbase were ynder the coutrol 
and supervision of the civilian contractor and, accordingly, were not a manning 
r€ eponsibility of the Air Force. 
(b) Military personnel and students are subject to reassignment to active 
Air Force installations. 

(d) Effect of action oO” future status of installation termination of func 
tior. Reduced pilot training requirement enables the mission to be accomplished 
at remaining contract training schools. 
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Il. Stallings Airbase, N. C. 
(a) Mission.—Contract primary flying training school. 
(b) Closing date.—Not later than September 30, 1957. 
(c) Personnel manning status 


C2), Rr tit ttl nce at tae 4 . : = 0 
ee ae ree chic aa ein cinia 36 
CTT eee ne puns eee etree me . 419 

NINE oc LURE ERRS, IR EDD oo reg ahielened indies catecn Dich nkarclec cd cond ibtacbaccedpeedopeicom acess MOO 


(2) Future status: 

(a) Civilian personnel employed: at Stallings Airbase were under the control 
and supervision of the civilian contractor, and accordingly, were not a manning 
responsibility of the Air Force. 

(b) Military personnel and students are subject to reassignment to active 
Air Force installations. 

(d) Effect of action on future status of installations—Termination of func- 
tion.—Reduced pilot training requirement enables the mission to be accomplished 
at remaining Contract Training Schools. 

IIT. Mobile Storage Station, Ala. 

(a) Mission.—Storage of general supplies as backup to Brookley Air Force 
Base, Ala. 

(b) Closing date.—July 1, 1957. 

(c) Personnel manning status.—Seven civilians reassigned to Brookley Air 
Force Base, Ala. 

(d) Effect of action on future status of installations.—Termination of func- 
tions which will now be accomplished at Brookley Air Force Base, Ala. 

IV. Vancouver vehicle storage site, Washington 

(a) Mission.—Vehicle storage site, contract operated. 

(b) Closing date—December 31, 1957. 

(c) Personnel manning status. 

(1) Seven civilians, one military. 

(2) Future status: 

(a) Civilian—-Employees will be offered employment at other Air Force in- 
stallations as required, and attrition will be utilized to the maximum possible 
in the reduction of the personnel force. In the event personnel adjustments are 
required, applicable reduction in force procedures will be followed. 

(b) Military—Military personnel are subject to reassignment to active Air 
Force installations. 

(ad) Effect of action on future status of installation—Termination of func- 
tions.—Inventory is being reduced and missions will be consolidated at other 
Air Force installations. 

V. Rochester Air Force Station (AC&W) Site, Minnesota 

(a) Mission.—Aircraft control and warning. 

(b) Closing date. 

(1) Unit inactivates, September 8, 1957. 

(2) Site inactivates by end fiscal year 1958, 

(c) Personnel manning status: 

(1) Fight civilians, 76 military. 

(2) Future status: Reference IV C (2) above. 

(d) Pffect of action on future status of installations.—Termination of function. 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bryant. May I thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. We will want to discuss some 
of these matters with you again. 
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HON. DEWEY SHORT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(CIVIL-MILITARY AFFAIRS) 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
0, DIR/INSTALLATIONS, DCSLOG 


Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen. The committee will come to 
order. 

In order that all members of the Defense Subcommittee might 
get a good overall picture of the construction requirements of the 
3 services, we have arranged to have the full subcommittee hear 
the overall statements with regard to the programs of the 3 services. 

Secretary Short, it is a pleasure to have you here before us. All 
of us here served with you in the House and enjoyed our service 
with you. 

We have watched your work in the Department of the Army and 
we think you are doing a good job and wish you every success and 
happiness in your work. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PRIORITY LISTING OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. In order to clarify a number of matters prior to the 
regular hearing, we have had considerable discussion off the record 
as to the request of the committee for a priority listing of projects. 
We do not have that at this time. We would like to ask, General 
Shuler, that you undertake to prepare that list for us. 

Proceed, Mr. Secret: wy. 


(GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY SHORT 


Mr. Snorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when 
the request came from the field and all over the country they asked 
for more than $900 million for military Cane struction. That is a 
tremendous sum. We never give them all they ‘ask for, After all, 
you are the judges. It is up to Congress to decide how much money 
we will get. . 

However, that $900 million was carefully screened by Defense. 
It was sent over to the Bureau of the Budget, and after they cut 
and whittled they finally submitted a Tequest for $400 million. 

As vou all know that later was cut from $400 million to $272 mil- 
lion, and then about 10 days ago, after Secretary Quarles had visited 
the White House and talked to the repre ntative of the Bureau 
of the Budget, it was further reduced to $3 be aioe 

It is our purpose to demonstrate to you the neces ssity for this appro- 
priation through full explanation of the needs it will serve. These 
new appropriations when added to our uncommitted available appro- 
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yriation carryover, will permit us to support a funding plan totaling 

$373,789,000 of authorization. This program divides generally into 
$27 2:3 million for work in the continental United St: ites: $81.8 million 
for overseas construction ; and $19.7 million which is applicable world- 
wide. I am convinced that this program is both modest and minimal 
and that it is commensurate with the national economy. 

This committee is aware, I believe, that the Army manages its 
operations through primary programs each related to one major 
grouping of our work. Three of these—the personnel, materiel, and 
installations programs—are controlling programs. They represent 
the basic elements of the military structure—men, materiel, and bases. 
The other programs, one of which is the construction program, sup- 
port these three. The program system thus is a coordinated means of 
meeting the Army mission most efficiently and economically. 

The thought which I wish to emphasize here is that program devel- 
opment and execution must be consistent in coverage and timing. The 
construction program, no less than any other, must keep abreast of the 
needs of all the other programs, or wasteful imbalance results. 

The construction program may be divided into two general parts, 
one which provides for the permanent plant of the Army and the 
other which meets the needs of specific missions, some of rent 
duration. The Nike program and facilities in certain overseas are 
are typical of the “specific mission” type of construction needs. 

Construction planning begins with installation needs, reflected by 
master planning applied to the strength and mission of an installa- 
tion projected as far into the future as is practicable. Careful analy- 
sis of existing and required facilities is made. Uniform allowances 
of space and quality are prescribed for the provision of new facilities. 
The priorities of projects are established in the light of operational re- 
quirements and relative urgencies of overall program demands. 

Within this concept, the completion of the Army’s permanent wren 
for phase I is planned over a 20-year period beginning in fiscal y 
1954. Our long-range Army is predicated on a million men. At the 
present time we are limiting our construction planning for permanent 
facilities to phase I or 650,000 men stationed at our permanent Army 
enn The remainder, about 350,000 men, are presently in 
overseas area 

Of course y you know some of them are being brought home or will be 
brought home. You hi ave to have a certain flexibility to meet these 
changing times and changing needs. 

Although this is our ‘goal, the limitation of funds since 1954 has 
prevented giving the permanent plant its fair share since specific 
mission requirements have often been of higher priority. 

You could not build permanent barracks in this country when you 
had to spend the money for something that was more vital at the 
moment, 

Mr. Scrivner. That always will be true? 

Mr. Suorr. That always will be true. 

In the first 4 years of construction toward this phase I goal, we have 
fallen short of our objective by a total of $329 million. Based upon 
the total requirements, after taking into consideration existing per- 
manent assets, an annual increment of $230 million in new construction 
starts is required in order to meet our objective by 1974. Because of 
the necessity and overriding priority of specific mission assignments 
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it is necessary in fiscal year 1958 to again reduce the annual increment 
of permanent plant below the $230 million objective to a level of $140 
million. 

So far as the projects covered by the requested appropriation are 
concerned, Brig. Gen. W. R. Shuler who follows me will present full 
details to the committee. I will limit myself to a few comments on 
some of the major projects or groups of projects included within this 
request. 

TACTICAL ANTIAIRCRAFT FACILITIES 


First of all is an increment of $125 million for the continuation 
of construction and improvements of tactical antiaircraft facilities. 
These facilities are basically for the construction of new installations 
and improvements to existing installations necessary for the tactical 
defense of key cities, bases, and industrial centers in the continental 
United States; and a limited amount of construction of similar faeil- 
ities at military bases overseas. Due to the classified nature of this 
request the details and the scope of the work to be constructed will 
be covered in more detail later on during these hearings. 


TROOP AND FAMILY HOUSING 


Next is the sum of $60.2 million or 16.2 percent of the total request 
for construction to provide additional troop and family housing. 
The projects included in this appropriation request would provide 
14,008 permanent enlisted-men spaces with supporting messes, admin- 
istration, and supply buildings; 467 permanent spaces for bachelor- 
officers quarters; and 415 units of family housing. This phase of our 
annual construction program is extremely important. Our ability 
to retain trained, qualified personnel within the Army is dependent 
to a large measure upon the availability of suitable living accommo- 
dations for personnel and their dependents. A great many of our 
personnel at the present time are living in outmoded, high-mainte- 
nance cost. World War II facilities. These facilities for the most 
part have long passed their normal life expectancy. We must con- 
tinue to press for improved living conditions. 

This brings us to the critical subject of family housing. I do not 
need to remind this committee of the importance of the need. It has 
been presented to you before. You have the overall interest of the 
Army and the Nation at heart and appreciate better than those less 
informed the problem we face. I assure you that the need for ade- 
quate housing for Army families and the attendant effect on Army 
morale oceupies a major share of the concern of the Secretary of the 
Army, myself, the Chief of Staff, and major commanders throughout 
the world. 

The Army is doing its best to utilize the four sources available 
to it. Appropri: ited funds are mee to build housing at small iso- 
lated stations and high-cost area If we had money that would 
be the quic kest, best, and ¢ sadiboniege way to build them in the long run. 
Leasing is used for temporary requirements such as those for anti- 
aircraft units. For temporary base-rights areas overseas we are 
extracting the maximum possible from the transfer of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to foreign governments in return for housing; 
and finally for the bulk of the requirement in the continental U nited 










States, Territories, and possessions, we are relying on the Capehart 
Act. Those are the four sources—appropriated funds, leasing, agri- 
cultural surplus commodities for bases overseas, and, finally, the 
Capehart financing. 

In computing our requirements for family housing in the continental 
United States, the Army considers all existing adequi ute community 
housing in the immediate vicinity of installations as an asset. There- 
fore, the family housing planned for construction on an Army instal- 
lation are only that number of units which cannot be furnished by ex- 
isting Army assets or adequate corneas? housing in the area. 

Funds requested for fiscal year 1958, in addition to the 415 units 
of appropriated-fund housing, ine at a request of $4 million for out- 
side utilities in support of planned Capehart housing. As of this 
date we have placed under contract 10,564 family housing units under 
the Capehart plan. A major delaying factor in the Capehart pro- 
rram has been the tight mortgage money market which has prevented 
otherwise successful bidders from going through with the projects. 

I am sure you are all aware of that. I was very happy that the 
House and Senate agreed in conference to provide $250 million for 
FNMA, which will take care of some of the most critical needs at cer- 
tain posts throughout the United States. 





ARMY AVIATION FACILITIES 


The next major area I should like to discuss is that of Army 
aviation. 

I wish all the members of this committee would go down to Fort 
Rucker in Alabama, where they are doing a mar velous job. You can 

talk all day on what we saw there, but it will show you that the 
Army is not asleep and is not following a Maginot line philosophy 
but is on its toes and looking ahead dealing in a modern field so much 
wider in front and so much greater in depth that Army aviation is 
just about as essential on the modern battlefield as the naval air arm is 
tothe Navy. 

This year we are asking approval of this committee to construct 
facilities estimated at $26.4 million. For the past 2 years we have as- 
signed a high priority to this type of work. The amount included in 
the fiscal year 1958 appropriation request will provide facilities at 19 
permanent Army installations. 


GUIDED MISSILE FACILITIES 


There are two stations in this year’s program for which the Army 
is lending increased emphasis as ‘compared to previous years. These 
stations, in direct support of the guided-missile development and train- 
ing fields, are White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex., and Fort Bliss, 
Tex. At White Sands Proving Ground we are asking your approval 
of construction estimated at $16.5 million. White Sands Proving 
Ground is the only guided-missile proving ground in the United 
States offering an ‘instrumented land 1 range of 90 miles with land 
recovery of fired missiles. The Department of Defense, in order to 
provide maximum utilization of the range for projects of the three 
military services which require flight testing under these precise con- 
ditions, has designated White Sands as an integrated range under 
Army management and operation. 
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I can tell you that we have unification out there so far as this par- 
ticular project and activity is concerned. As such, it supports guided- 
missile research and development projects for the Nav y and Air Force 
as well as Army programs. The interservice benefits resulting from 
this arrangement are most significant in planning the construction 
and instrumentation of the White Sands range and supporting fa- 
cilities. 

The second station which I mentioned—Fort Bliss, Tex.—has the 
mission of administering, coordinating, and operating the United 
States Army Guided Missiles Center and the United States Army 
Training Center located basically at McGregor range. Our special- 
ists to man and operate our Nike defense sy stem are trained at Fort 
Bliss. At McGregor range, initial and annual firing practice is con- 
ducted. They bring these battalions in from all over the United States 
for 2 or 3 weeks’ training around the clock throughout the year. This 
year the Department. of the Army is proposing construction both 
at Fort Bliss proper and at McGregor range estimated at $7.7 million. 
1 cannot overemphasize the importa ince of these two installations. 

Those of you who have been fortunate enough to visit the demon- 
strations out there I am sure were impressed by that training school, 
how excellent it is, and the advancement that they have made is simply 
amazing. To see Nike-Hercules knock down targets sort of gives 
you a little reassurance. 

The major elements of the program that I have just covered con- 
stitute $238.6 million or 64 percent of the $373.8 million. I have 
merely touched on these items to lend emphasis to their importance, 
The balance of the program or $135.2 million is for other essential 
construction of facilities including $24.4 million for classified facil- 
ities both in the continental United States and temporary base-rights 
areas overseas necessary to the accomplishment of the Army’s missions 
worldwide. 

The program before you is what the Army feels to be a minimum 
essential increment in the forward construction needs of the Army. 
I cannot maintain that this program is balanced. It is not. Our 
program is lacking in support type facilities for our permanent bar- 
racks included in the request. This imbalance is basically caused by 
overriding priorities for tactical defense and for mission type require- 
ments in temporary base-rights areas overseas as well as by budgetary 
limitations. 

I can assure you that the Department of Defense, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the White House, and the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, before whom we appeared, have combed our requests with a 
fine-toothed comb and we have come up with what we feel to be only 
the most essential requirements for the Army to carry out its mission. 

I promised General Thurmond I would join him and a group of 
South Carolinians in his office who wanted to talk to me about some 
flood-control matters, and then I must get back to the Pentagon before 
I take off at 2 o’clock for Jackson, Miss., where | promised the Mis- 
sissippi delegation I would speak tomorrow before their State con- 
vention of the American Legion, but I shall be pleased to remain here 
for a few minutes and try ‘to answer any questions that I can in a 
general way, but you perhaps would find it more profitable to talk 
to these gentlemen here, particularly General Shuler, who knows more 
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in detail specifically about these problems than I could hope to learn 
in a long period of time. 

Tt has been a pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to appear before your com- 
mittee and I thank you for giving me these few minutes to present 
in a general way the ‘antiaircraft, housing, aviation and other require- 
ments of the Army’ s concern. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr, Secretary. 

Your statement has been very enlightening, interesting, and well 
presented. We will, of course, be working on this budget for some 
time. We can understand your requirements for the day. 

So far as I am concerned we can very well go into detail with these 
other witnesses. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have two questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


HOUSING AND RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I read with interest the statement which you made 
expressing the importance of housing and the retention of qualified 
personnel. 

You say on page 4 that the ability to retain these men is dependent 
to a large measure upon the availability of suitable living aceommo- 
dations. 

What percentage rating would you put on that? We get a lot of 
reports about so many who quit because of this or that, so many 
because of something else. 

Mr. Suorr. It would be rather difficult to give any definite stated 
percentage. All I can say—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. You say a large measure, which may 
mean something to you and something else to me. 

Mr. Suorr. Over the past few years it seems to me Congress has 
not only been considerate but generous with the armed services in 
voting increases in pay, in retirement benefits, in dependency benefits, 
in medical care for dependents, in keeping PX’s and commissaries 
open. Youcan make a speech about it. We voted all these things. 

However, I would say perhaps the biggest and the most important 
item of them all is adequate housing, or the lack of it, particularly 
when you visit places like Alaska. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but how large a percentage? That is what 
I am trying to find out. We have been appropriating money for 
housing and barracks, too, and I wondered where you placed this in 
importance. 

Mr. Snort. I would say it is perhaps the most important of these 
half-dozen different things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you say as much as 35 percent, 40 percent ? 

Mr. Snort. I think it is. Would that be the gentleman’s guess? 

Mr. Scrivner. I want your opinion. 

Mr. Suorr. I would say at least a third of our men, if they had 
adequate housing, would remain in the service. I know many of 
them are leaving because of wretched living conditions, particularly 
in isolated posts or out-of-the-way posts. 
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TACTICAL ANTIAIRCRAFT FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. With reference to your statement of the $125 million 
on page 3 for the construction and improvement of tactical antiair- 
craft facilities, who makes that determination, the Army or the Air 
Defense Command ? 

Mr. SuHorr. It is CONAD, at Colorado Springs, which I visited 
recently. They deal with both the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they make the decision as to what 
the Army shall do in the way of these antiaircraft facilities? 

Mr. Srort. We have had the longest. experience in that field. The 
Army developed antiaircraft and as we phase out these sky batteries, 
sky sweepers, and so on, we are improving the missile program con- 
stantly, supplanting the Nike-Ajax with the Nike-Hercules and other 
weapons that are being developed. 

Mr. Stxes. I have known Sec retary Short for many years. I recog- 
nize the fact that he was one of the ablest Members of the House 
while he was here with us. Undoubtedly he is one of the best informed 
men in the country on the problems of the Department of Defense. 

It is a pleasant thing, Dewey, to be able to be associated with you 
again and to have you appear across the table from us. 

Mr. Snorr. The dinllchian from Florida is not only kind but 
generous almost to the point of extravagance. I appreciate his kind 
words. 

Mr. Suepparp. I want to add to Mr. Sikes’ comments. I am some- 
what nonplussed because of the ability of my former colleague now 
sitting across the table. I can well remember his magnificent sales- 
manship when he was handling items representing committee interest 
in the past. It leaves me in a rather awkward position to evaluate 
what he really means as compared with his salesmanship. 

However, I compliment him in all categories. TI certainly hope you 
enjoy your present duty very much although we may find it necessary 
from time to time to dis: agree with you. 

Mr. Suorr. The gentleman from California always has been able 
to disagree without being disagreeable. That is the reason he is still 
in Congress. I hope he remains until he is as old as Uncle Joe Can- 
non, if you are that big a glutton for punishment. 

I will say to you before I leave that I miss you. It was wonderful 
to serve here for a quarter century. I know your headaches and prob- 
lems, and Iam sure you will do what you think right. 


REDUCTIONS IN ARMY BUDGET 


I was just a little burned up and boiling yesterday, as I spent the 
day reading the hearings and the reports to see that the Army was 
cut more than the other two services combined in the overall Defense 
budget. It looks as if we are being penalized because we end this fiscal 
year about on the line, hit the bull’s eve. We live within our means. 

For being frugal, economical, efficient, and living within our means 
we are being penalized. You see other services who go way over- 

Mr. Sixes. I think possibly you should tell us in what ae you 
found the Army cut so much more than the other services. I also 
was concerned about the depth of some of the Army cuts, seriously 
concerned. 
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Mr. Suorr. I know you were. M. and O. was one of them. You 
said in your speech on the floor you thought you were on weak ground, 
and you were. You realized it as much as any of us. 

Mr. S1xes. Nevertheless, I am sure you recognize the fact that some 
of the cuts were rescissions of funds and not actual cuts in Army 
APPROPEahOnS, There is quite a difference there. 

Mr. Suiorr. There was quite an item in there, all right, of $400 
million. 

The House cut the Defense budget $214 billion. The Senate re- 
stored over $900 million, almost $1 billion. Still, the Defense budget 
was cut a billion and a half, and $1,067 million was cut from the 
Army. The Navy and the Air Force combined were cut only $518 
million. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was under a little misapprehension. I thought 
our former colleague was an Assistant Secretary of Defense, but I 
notice now, r ading very carefully and after hearing some of his 
remarks, that he is Assistant Secretary of the Army. I think the 
word “ Army” ’ should be in caps. I wonder what he would have said 
had he been assigned as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force? 

Mr. Sxort. I have nothing against the Navy and Air Force, but I 
think if you will examine the record of living within their means and 
the job they have done, I hope that the Army will not be neglected 
and overlooked too much. TI think it is still a very necessary branch 
of our armed services. 

Mr. Mriier. You have no special brief for us about the rifle marks- 
manship program ? 

Mr. Snort. $300,000—what is $300,000? You have to teach these 
people to shoot. It will always be the man with the rifle who will 
take over and hold, and no one knows that better than the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

You have been very kind and very gracious. I sympathize with you 
in your worries and troubles, but I discovered, I will say to the 
chairman from Texas, in a very short time, it didn’t take too many 
days over in that Pentagon, to find out that all the headaches are not 
on this Hill. They have a few worries and troubles over there. 

I think the Army does have a fine program and it has been gone 
over thoroughly and it has been cut and reduced about as far as 
you can go without dam: aging it seriously, I think. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Snort. Thank you for your patience and consideration. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General Shuler. 

You may proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL SITULER 


General SuHuter. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: For fiscal year 1958 
the Army is requesting appropriations of $325 million which when 
added to an uncommitted fiscal year 1957 balance of $36 million, will 
create a total fund availability of $361 million for new construction 
starts during fiscal year 1958. These moneys would be ¢ applied against 
a funding plan totaling $373,789,000 of authorization. This funding 
plan, copies of which have been furnished the committee, is com- 
prised of $297,039,000 in new authorization ; $12,625,000 of prior au- 
thorization to be reprogramed against fiscal year 1958 family hous- 
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ing requirements in accordance with section 413 of H. R. 8240; $19,- 
622,000 in general authorization required during fiscal year 1958; and 
$44,503,000 of prior specific project authorization which we plan to 
place in execution in fiscal year 1958. 

(The funding plan referred to nearer on pp. 340 et seq. ) 

The Department of the Army planning system for construction is 
predicated on construction under three separate conditions. These 
are: permanent type facilities in support of the long-range permanent 
Army strength, and modified emergency type, and temporary type 
construction, used to meet interim and mobilization requirements, 
respectively. With the exception of facilities for Nike installations 
and for temporary base-rights overseas areas, practically all the ap- 
propriations requested are for permanent construction at permanent 
Army stations. 

The fiscal year 1958 military construction, Army program has un- 
dergone numerous exhaustive reviews. The individual project sub- 
missions were received from field agencies by the Department of the 
Army staff in May 1956, after having been reviewed at all echelons 
of command starting at installation level. The cost estimates of 
the individual projects were developed by the district and division 
engineer field offices in February 1956, and subsequently adjusted in 
December 1956 on the basis of more refined drawings. After detailed 
project-by-project reviews within the Army Staff the program was 
submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and In- 
stallations) on September 1, 1956. 

I will respectfully ask the committee to note the date of submission 
to the Department of Defense of this program, September 1, 1956. 

Then followed detailed line item reviews within the Department 
of Defense and by the Bureau of the Budget. Final decision by the 
Bureau of the Budget on the new authorization part of the program 
was announced on April 26, 1957. It was not until June 24, 1957 that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense announced 
the limits prescribed for new appropriations and funding for fiscal 
year 1958. We consider that this program is minimal, has been de- 
veloped under the most austere conditions, and is consistent with the 
Nation’s economy. 

Before reviewing the program in detail, I believe the committee 
would like a picture of the overall status of Army construction au- 
thorization and appropriations. Accordingly we have brought with 
us the summary chart shown to the committee last year, now extended 
to include an additional fiseal year. 

(The chart is as follows :) 
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General Suuter. This chart reflects the cumulative totals of au- 
thorization, appropriations, obligations and expenditures. It also 
includes the estimated projections through the fiscal year 1958. 

Fiscal year 1958 will be the 10th year since the postwar return to 
specific authorization of construction projects. 

The green line at the top of the chart reflects the authorization 
granted in 12 acts of Congress between Public Law 626 of the 80th 
C ongress and Public Law 968 of the 84th C ongress, the authorization 
rescinded by 3 previous acts, and that proposed for rescission in 
the fiseal year 1958 authorization bill. The rescission shown as effec- 
tive in August of 1953 [pointing] was accomplished by specific proj- 
ects designated in title VI, Public Law 209, 83d Congress. That 
shown on June 30, 1956 and June 30, 1957 are the result of general 
rescission action on unused authorization no longer needed. The effect 
of rescissions contained in section 406 of the general provisions of 
H. R. 8240 is indicated by the drop in the dotted green line as it will 
affect available authorizations at the close of fiscal year 1958 [ point- 
ing]. The rescission of authorization, of course, does not affect avail- 
able appropriations. The total authorization granted less recissions 
through fiscal year 1957 are $3,496.4 million including general author- 
ization used to date. Assuming mao al of title I of H. R. 8240 the 
total authorization available for fiscal year 1958 including our esti- 
mate of general authorization required will be $3,787.6 million. The 
rescission as a result of section 406 of H. R. 8240 and other authoriza- 
tion offered for rescission by the Army will reduce the cumulative 
total of authorization by $54.8 million to a cumulative total of $3,732.8 
million at the close of fiscal year 1958. 

The black line shows a ‘similar history of MCA appropriations. 
Through fiscal year 1957, $3,048.0 million have been appropriated in 
11 acts of Congress. The Army is requesting $325 million in new 
MCA appropriations for fiscal year 1958. If granted this will bring 
the total cumulative appropriations to date to $3,373 million. This 
then will result in a total of unfunded authorization at the close of 
fiscal year 1958 of $359.8 million. 

The red and blue curves show cumulative obligations and expendi- 
tures, respectively. At the beginning of fiscal year 1957 a total of 
$2,543.4 million had been obligated and of that amount ‘ $2,133.0 mil- 
lion had been expended. Based on an estimated $370 million in direct 
obligations in fiscal year 1957, we will enter fiscal year 1958 with an 
unobligated balance of $134.6 million plus minor reimbursements. We 
estimate that during fiscal year 1958 we Mier obligate $350.0 million 
and on this basis we will close fiscal year 1958 with an unobligated 
balance of $109.6 million or a reduction of $25.0 million as compared 
to the unobligated balance at the close of fiscal year 1957. Almost all 
of the unobligated balance at the close of fiscal year 1958 will be tied 
up on Government costs and contingencies on going work. Con- 
sequently, the appropriation will be essentially “broke” at the start 
of fiscal year 1959 as far as new construction starts are concerned. 

The estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1958 are $370 million. A 
characteristic of the construction program is that the expenditures 
for any given fiscal year approximate closely the obligations of the 
previous ‘fiscal year. This is shown quite conclusively by a compari- 
son of the obligations and expenditures on the chart. 
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We are continuing to use the authority granted us by Congress to 
strengthen our forward planning. Installations master plans and 
long-range construction programs are under continuing refinement. 
There now exists greater clarity and accuracy in the projection of 
construction needs ‘than ever before. In the field of advance design, 
improvements in recent years are being extended. Practically all of 
the projects in the program before you have been designed at least to 
the preliminary stage, and we are now proceeding with final design 
on many of the projects for contract award commencing as early as we 
can in fiseal year 1958. The estimates of cost are based on these plans, 
and are as accurate as prebid estimates may reasonably be expected 
to be. 

In defining the scope of the program briefly I would like to cover 
the four major components separately. Th: at is, new authorization, 
the family housing reprograming, the general authorization, and 
finally the prior authorization. 

As stated before, the new authorization included in the fiscal year 

958 Department of the Army funding plan totals $297,039,000. This 
is a diete ibuted coer ally $119,424,000 for construction in the continental 
United States; $34,613,000 for construction outside of the continental 
United States; and $143,002,000 for construction of classified facilities 
both in the continental United States and overseas. The extent of new 
authorization is predicated on the assumption that H. R. 8240 as passed 
by the House, will be enacted into law. 

Since I will justify each individual project composing the new au- 
thorization later on during the testimony, I propose for the time 
being to define the scope of new authorization by broad construction 
categories. Exclusive of the classified fac ‘ilities in the program, 
the construction is distributed into nine construction categories. The 
first of these is “Operational and training facilities” totaling $17,- 
629,000 or 5.8 percent of the total. The second category is “Mainte- 
nance and production facilities” totaling $24,846,000 or 8.3 percent 
of the total. Third is “Research and development and test facilities” 
totaling $10,849,000 or 3.7 percent of the total. “Supply facilities,” 
the fourth category, totals $22,812,000 or 7.7 percent of the total. 
“Hospital and medical facilities,” the fifth ategory, totals $3,981,000 
or 1.4 percent of the total. The sixth category, “Administrative 
facilities,” totals $1,937,000 or 0.7 percent of the total. “Housing and 
community facilities,” the seventh category, totals $54,694,000, mostly 
at permanent stations, or a total of 18.4 percent of the total. The 
eighth category, “Utilities and ground improvements,” totals $17,- 
138,000 or 5.7 ¢ percent of the total. The last category is the “Real 
estate” eetallinie $826,000 for fee title acquisition and easements or 0.! 
percent of the total. The classified element of the program, tot: aling 
$143,002,000, is distributed $125,750,000 in continental United States 
and $17,252,000 overseas. The majority of this total category, or $115 
million, is for construction of fac ilities in the further development of 
the antiaircraft defense system in continental United States. 

The second component of the funding plan is the reprogr: aming of 
$12,625,000 in prior authorization to meet the family housing require- 
ments scheduled for fiscal year 1958. The Department of the Army 
requested new authoriz: ation in this amount to construct 415 units of 
appropriated-fund family housing, distributed 315 units in Alaska 
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and 100 units of family quarters in the continental United States. 
The majority of this housing is planned for construction at Nike sites 
both in the United States and in Alaska. The House Armed Services 
Committee in reviewing the fiscal year 1958 military public works 
bill, saw fit to eliminate the dollar amounts shown against new 
authorization for this requirement on the basis that there exists suffi- 
cient unused prior years’ authorization for family housing to meet 
these requirements. Consequently all of the dollar amounts in the 
public works bill against family housing for the Army were deleted ; 

however, the requirement at the stations indicated was not deleted 
from the |; inguage of the bill. To insure that the Army is authorized 
to proceed with the construction of these 415 units of f: amily quarters, 

the House amended H. R. 8240 by adding section 413 to the bill, mak- 
ing available outstanding authority heretofore provided for family 
housing for the construction of family housing at installations au- 
thorized for construction under title I of the act. This authority, in 
the opinion of the Army, constitutes an automatic reprograming 
authority. Consequently the Department of the Army proposes to 
fund 415 units of family quarters in fiscal year 1958. 

The third component of the funding plan, $19,622,000 for general 
authorization, is composed of “Advance design,” “Capehart utilities,” 
“Emergency construction,” and “minor new construction.” This re- 
quest for funding approval is predicated on the best estimate avail- 
able at present, within budgetary limitations, as to what our needs 
will be for the use of authorization granted in the general provisions 
of prev ious public laws. This bre: aks down gener ally, “Advance de- 
sign,” $8,222,000; “Capehart utilities,” $4 million; “Emergency con- 
struction,” $1 million; and “Minor new construction,” $6,400,000. 

The first of these general authorization items, “Advance design,” in 
the amount of $8,222,000, is necessary to more efficiently prepare our 
programs. Through this medium, the program requirements for 
fiscal year 1959 will be developed through the preliminary design 
stage in order that good estimates may be prepared; and standard 
plans for repetitive-type items will be developed in order that more 
consistent cost estimates may be assigned to projects of this nature. 
We find that the “Adv: ance design” general provision has been a manda- 
tory tool in the development of a stable construction program. 

The next element of the program is “Capehart utilities” in the 
amount of $4 million. This was authorized under title V, section 505, 
of Public Law 155 of the 82d Congress. This general authority is 
used basically for the acquisition of land, site preparation, and the 
provision of off-site utilities. The scope of the work also includes 
demolition of existing structures, land filling, site drainage, grub- 
bing, rough grading, and other such work to produce e an adequate and 
usable site, and provides off-site utilities up to the project boundary 
of the family housing project site. 

The next item of general authorization is that for “Emergency con- 
struction” in the amount of $1 million authorized by section 407 
of Public Law 968. This authority permits the Army, following 
notification of the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to acquire, construct, rehabilitate, or in- 
stall permanent or temporary public works including site prepara- 
tion, appurtenances, utilities, and equipment to restore or replace 
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facilities damaged or destroyed. This authority is only used in con- 
nection with a disaster, such as a fire or storm. 

The next category under general authorization is that for “Minor 
new construction” in the amount of $6,400,000. The authority for 
this type of work is contained in section 408 of Public Law 968 of 
the 84th Congress. This is the first year that the Department of 
the Army has requested any military construction appropriations 
against this general authority. Prior to fiscal year 1958 all work of 
this nature was accomplished from the “Operations oo mainte- 
nance” appropriation of the Army. Effective in fiscal year 1958 the 
Department of the Army proposes to employ this author ity ‘ applyi ing 
it to minor new construction costing between $25,000 and $200,000. 
Projects costing less than $25,000 will continue to be financed from 
the “Operations and maintenance” appropriation. 

The next major component of the funding plan is that of prior 
specific authorization. This segment of the funding plan totals $44,- 
503,000 and is made up of projects specifically authorized in previous 
public laws. With one exception the projects composing this total 
have been approved previously by this committee for funding; how- 
ever, because of the very limited availability of funds in past years 
and because of the press of projects of higher priority it has not 
been possible for the Department of the Army to place these proj- 
ects in execution. 

The one exe eption that I mentioned, is pe proposed nuclear power- 
plant at Fort Greely, Alaska. Last year, the Congress authorized 
this project in the amount of $4,127. 300 : " however. funds were ap 
proved only in the amount of $1,120,000 for design and procurement 
of certain long lead-time items. The design of the proposed facility 
is basically complete. We find on the basis of the more complete 
technical data now available that certain additional long lead-time 
procurement should be initiated prior to requesting funds for con- 
struction. Therefore we are asking for an additional $1 million to 
effect such procurement in fiscal year 1958. We intend to request 
construction funds in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a list at the suggestion of Mr. 
Silsby which divides our funding plan by Zone of the Interior Army, 
by station, and by location throughout the world. I am sure the com- 
mittee has received a copy of this. I would be ver y glad to go down 
this list if you desire because it shows you where ther money amounts 
are going by station and by location to fund our mission. 


FUNDING PLAN 


Mr. Srxes. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman. I do not see 
listings based on the breakdown which was given to us by General 
Shuler on the various categories covered in his overall statement—for 
instance, in the first component, “Operation and training facilities,” 
$17,629,000, and, in the second, “Maintenance and produc tion facili- 
ties,” $24,846,000. There are several such groupings here. There is 
a component for reprograming of family housing. I do not see such 
a breakdown in the listing of stations, nor do I see information 
which would tell us which are the new starts and which are for com- 
pletion of existing projects. May I ask if such listings are available? 
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General Suuter. Mr. Sikes, the funding plan is broken down by 
sections. The first section is the new authorization, which would be 
all new starts, new fiscal year 1958 authorization yet to be granted by 
the Congress. We presented that to the Armed Services G vommittee, 
but that has yet to be passed into law. The last section of the funding 
plan consists of all prior authorization that we are asking we be 
allowed to place in contract execution. There is nothing in this fund- 
ing plan which covers the payment of Government c osts on work now 
under w ay. That, of course, was funded with previously appropri- 
ated money and those contracts have to be covered clear to the com- 
pletion of the contract. That money of course is obligated every day 
on inspection costs and on contract contingencies. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean that the list that you gave us, Military 
Construction, Army, is a list of new starts? 

General Suuter. Sir, if I may ask Mr. Silsby, have you given the 
committee this funding plan ? 

Mr. Strssy. No. 

General Suuter. That is the trouble, Mr. Sikes. It is the funding 
plan that I have in my hand. What you have is a list which divides 
the plan by stations to show the committee how much money is going 
into each station in each area. 

Mr. Manon. Have you some extra copies of the larger list? 

Mr. Sirssy. They were not furnished to us. 

General Suter. I am sorry they have not been furnished to the 
committee. This plan I am handing to you now, gentlemen, is the 
one I discussed in my opening statement, amounting to $373 million 
of authorization for fiscal year 1958 contract exec ution. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Military construction, Army, fiscal year 1958 funding plan 


[In thousands] 


| | | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year| General 





| 1958 | 1948 | authoriza- 
Service authoriza- family | tion 
tion housing (pt. ID) 
(pt. I) (pt. 1) | 
Continental United States: 
Ordnance : oe Bm! 21, 970 | 
Quartermaster -. -| 7, 533 
Chemical. | 681 
Signal ie ; é Sa 1, 936 
Army Security Agency-_---. Bats 
Engineers 4,915 | 
Transportation 05a paseul 5, 116 | 
Medical 2, 857 | 
Ist Army-. 5, 162 
2d Army... 7, 830 | 
3d Army-_... : ; 17, 145 | 
4th Army 4a 17, 800 
5th Army 8, 573 | 
6th Army x 6, 718 | 
U. 8. Military Academy 1, 666 
AFSWP . 1, 056 
Tactical sites, family housing -_- / 1, 736 
Tactical support facilities 8, 466 
Overseas: 
Alaska: --. . 4, 143 | 10, 889 | 
Pacific 154 | 
Caribbean 562 
France. _- 20, 754 | 
Korea 9, 000 
Okinawa. 
Classified: 
Classified projects, continental United | 
States_- 10, 000 
DARAH, Continental United States__} 750 
AA tactical facilities | 115, 000 | 
ASA overseas 6, 302 
Storage facilities overseas. | 950 | 
Troop-support facilities overseas | 10, 000 | 


AJCC, classified project 


General authorization 19, 622 


Total 297, 039 19, 622 


Military construction, Army 


PART LI. FISCAL YEAR 1958 NEW AUTHORIZATION PROPOSE 
on 
Type | 
Item Item | con- Unit 
No. | | struc- 
| | tion 
ORDNANCE 
| Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md aon 
180 2 enlisted men’s barracks (326-man) | > Man 
185 Battalion administration and supply building_| P Square foot 
186 Battalion mess pal P do 
144 Bachelor officers’ quarters (student officers) P Man 
| Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala . 
57. | Roads and parking ammunition area. -__ | P Square foot 
53 Railroad spur and facilities een P | Mile 
| Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Calif | 
35 | Extension of utilities _ -- ; ee 
} Savanna Ordnance Depot, Il a 
36 CO 4 ammunition transfer platforms and facilities- P Square foot 
36.1 | Roads and hardstands. P do . 
36. 2 | Railroad siding ‘ | P Linear foot. 
Sioux Ordnance Depot, Nebr 
30 Ammunition burning and demolition grounds P 





D 


Prior | 
authoriza- | 
tion | 
(pt. IV) | 
| 

| 


394 | 
4,117 


767 | 
328 

466 | 
635 | 


505 | 
, 565 
401 | 
1, 768 | 
951 | 
, 403 
, 800 


, 0OO 


8, 000 


lt 


~ 000 | 
103 


6, 300 


44, 503 | 


Quantity 


652 
13, 125 
11, 660 

60 


94, 000 
10.3 


19, 200 
28, 900 


14, 400 | 


Total 
proposed 
funding 





10, 000 

70 
25, 000 
6, 405 

OX 
10, 000 
6, 300 
19, 622 


FOR FUNDING 


Cost esti 
| mate 


Thous 
$2, 288 
1, 298 
230 
341 
419 
2, 015 
605 
1, 410 
130 
130 
(758 
256 
214 
2aS 
(249 


249 


341 





Military construction, Army—Continued 


PART IL. FISCAL YEAR 19588 NEW AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUNDING—Con- 


| | 
| Type 
Item |} Item } con- Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. } struc- mate 
tion | 
, 
—— a ee i cikaeeigigeanhiieboieniats sae snes scnlilciasliaie 
ORDNANCE—continued | 
| Thous. 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex ($16, 530) 
154 | Petroleum, oil, and lubricant facilities Pr | | 80 
$ 153 Consolidated academic building. y Square foot 24, 000 392 
52 | Motor-pool facilities P do 26, 680 | 642 
67 | Electron equipment repair and storage build- | P do 20, 160 410 
ing. | 
158 | Engineer fabrication shop building- -- P do 22, 800 | 362 
131 | Laboratory, communications equipment | F do 31, 250 | 852 
84 | Photo laboratory P do 23, 000 622 
64 | Flight-determination laboratory P do 31, 250 | 851 
130 | Simulation laboratory P do 33, 000 | 882 
141 Special weapons assembly facility P do 23, 000 | 958 
98 | Missile assembly buildinz P 10 20, 250 | 419 
122 | Range instrumentation facilities -— f do 35, 987 | 3, 209 
143 | Army launching area No. 5 P 560 
136 | Film storage and inflammable warehouse P do 14, 196 194 
155 | 3 warehouses Z do 42, 588 | 396 
157 | Engineer warehouse P do 28, 380 250 
134 | Administration building P do 22, 500 | 424 
127 2 enlisted men barracks without mess (326- r Man 652 1, 329 
man). 
50 | Battalion mess P Square foot 11, 660 348 
159 Battalion administration and supply building = do 13, 125 234 
116 | Bachelor officers’ quarters (60-man) P Man 60 452 
33 Main post exchange, with bank P Square foot 17, 350 305 
128 Officers’ mess with swimming pool P do 19, 568 | 673 
115 Base cafeteria E | do 9, 214 | 232 
29 NCO open mess with swim pool_- : P , do 13, 457 533 
140 Increased water supply | P M gal. per day. 1.0 | 430 
92 Post roads and parking areas ees y Square yards. 80, 511 491 
Total, Ordnance ; 4 E culpa 21, 970 
QUARTERMASTER 
| Atlanta General Depot, Ga a ; , (595) 
32 Aviation gasoline storage ‘ P Gallon 20, 000 44 
3 Relocation of existing powerline v P head 63 
31 Clearance easement and land acquisition Acre 64.8 36 
m 4a Site preparation P otnndigntie 452 
New Cumberland General Depot, Pa 7 satan (464) 
19 Taxiway ae a P Square yard_- 4,140 66 
2 =| Aprons (access and parking) P do 25, 172 300 
! 23 Aviation gasoline storage P Gallon 20, 000 20 
ol Road relocation ; P Square yard 4, 000 18 
24 Parking lot relocation : ; P do 15, 000 60 
Fort Lee, Va i (6, 229) 
4 Signal building d P Square foot...- 31, 600 812 
54 Ammunition storage magazines_..___.-- P sca aatatcesciaatiell 4, 536 139 
23 | Hospital, 134-200-bed — P | Bed aaa 134 | 3, 132 
58 | 2 enlisted mens’ barracks (326-man) -..-- r Man. 652 | 1,377 
59 | Battalion mess P Square foot 11, 660 317 
60 Battalion administration and supply building P do 13, 125 204 
53 | Electrical distribution system. -- - ‘ P Linear foot 10, 000 156 
64 | Gas distribution system P ...do 13, 680 92 
| Seattle Quartermaster Market Center, Wash isa (40) 
1 | Land acquisition Acre. ... 1.25 40 
Sharpe General Depot, Calif... ‘ : (110) 
42 | Aircraft parking aprons_-._-_---- P Square yard__. 8, 500 85 
43 | Aviation gasoline storage. : e Gallon 20, 000 20 
44 Security fence s ; i P Linear foot._- 1, 000 | 5 
Fort Worth General Depot, Tex---. (95) 
28 Aviation gasoline storage... YP Gallon... 20, 000 20 
24 Clearance easements._--. , : Acre 370 75 
Total, Quartermaster-_-. ‘ 7, 533 
CHEMICAL 
| Fort Detrick, Md (627) 
109 Security fence, area C I Linear foot 28, 000 115 
13 Extension of utilities P 512 
Dugway Proving Ground, Utah (54) 
196 Enlisted men’s day room SP Square foot 3, 200 54 


Total, chemical 681 
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Military construction, Army—Continued 


PART I. FISCAL YEAR 1958 NEW AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUNDING—Con. 








| Type 
Item Item } con- | Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. | struc- | mate 
| tion 
———| —__ - = aman 
| 
SIGNAL | | 
Thous. 
Fort Huachuea, Ariz ($1, 936) 
48 2 enlisted men’s barracks (326-man) P | Man 652 | 1, 328 
50 | Battalion mess P Square foot 11, 660 36: 
51 Battalion administration and supply building.| P| do 13, 125 245 
| Total, signal - 1, 936 
ENGINEERS | 
Cold Regions Laboratory, N. H (2, 496) 
1 Main laboratory building a P Square foot 72, 000 2, 496 
Fort Belvoir, Va . . (1, 654) 
205 | Aircraft access aprons and facilities (FM) P Square yard 11, 000 215 
| (DAAF). | 
85 Aircraft parking apron (FM) (DAAFP) P do 13, 200 238 
252 | Hangar with shop (FM) (DAAF) P do 35, 626 871 
23 OC Guided missile support building, TES P Square foot 16, 000 330 
| Granite City Engineer Depot, Il (765) 
7 | Addition to central heating plant P 765 
| Total, engineers 4,915 
TRANSPORTATION 
Brooklyn Army Terminal, N. Y : (1, 169) 
oon Replace cargo doors, pier shed No. 2 (ist in- P Door 238 1, 169 
| crement). 
| Charleston Transportation Corps Depot, 8. C | (306) 
22 | Steel sheet bulkhead Pr 27” 
25 Backfill for bulkhead ; P 36 
| Fort Eustis, Va ; (3, 039) 
182 | Telephone exchange : P Square foot 5, 865 176 
157 Communication center P do 1, 104 55 
7 Training command headquarters P do 27, 700 639 
180 2 enlisted men’s barracks (326-man P Man 652 1, 320 
186 | Enlisted women’s barracks with mess (93-man) P do 93 245 
195 Battalion mess P Square foot 11, 660 399 
196 | Battalion administration and supply building P do 13, 125 200 
149 Electrical distribution system P Linear foot 6, 500 31 
37 Water distribution system Pp do 5. 700 55 
Oakland Army Base, Calif 602 
49 Dispensary with 8-chair dental clinic. > Square foot 15, 778 602 
Total, transportation 5, 116 
MEDICAI 
Fitzsimons Army Medical Center, Colo (937 
18 Bachelor officers’ quarters, nurses P Man 120 937 
Walter Reed Medical Center, Washington, D. C 1, 920) 
14 Substation and electrical distribution system P Kv.-a 13, 425 1, 920 
Total, medical__. 2, 857 
Total, technical services 45, 008 
IST ARMY 
Fort Devens, Mass (4, 859) 
96 2 runways and 2 runup areas (RW P Square yard 6, 500 55 
101 Taxiways (RW) I do 22, 000 154 
100 Aircraft access aprons and facilities P do 8, 300 128 
102 Aircraft parking aprons (RW P do 11, 500 110 
103 Heliport lighting P Linear foot 1, 600 55 
95 Hangars with shops (RW P Square foot 21, 266 411 
87 Motor-repair shop, regimental r do 5, 216 97 
8 Battalion headquarters building... P do 2, 578 0) 
7 4 enlisted men barracks (326-man) -. P Man 1, 304 2, 666 
104 2 battalion messes r Square foot 23, 320 675 
105 =| 2 battalion administrative and supply build- P do 26, 250 158 
ings. 
Fort Dix, N. J (303) 
105 3 motor-repair shops ¥ Square foot 15, 648 303 


Total, Ist Army 5, 162 
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Military construction, Army—Continued 


PART I. FISCAL YEAR 1958 NEW AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED 


| 
| 
| 


Item | 


No. 


3 


199 
146 
75 
127 
66 
131 


42 
63 
125 
127 
115 
34 


14 
16 


209 
161 


66 


65 


Item 


Type 
con- 
strue- 
tion 


2D ARMY 


| A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Va 
Enlisted men barracks with mess 


Fort Knox, Ky 
Aircraft access aprons and fac 
Hangar workshops (RW 
Medium tank shop 


rilities - 


General-purpose vehicle shop 


2 warehouses, ordnanee area 


Extension roads and utilities, ordnance shop 


area. 
Highway interchange 
Fort George G. Meade, Md 


Regimental headquarters building 
}-Man)-_.. 


2 enlisted men’s barracks (32¢ 
Battalion mess 


Battalion administration and supply building 
Fire and rescue station (Army air facility 
Enlisted men’s service club and library 


Fort Ritchie, Md 


Enlisted men’s barracks with mess (263-man) 
Enlisted women’s barracks with mess (108- 


man). 
Total, 2d Army 
3D ARMY 


Fort Benning, Ga 


Aircraft access aprons and facilities (F M 


2 hangars with shops (FM). 
Fort Bragr, N. C 


Aircraft access aprons and facilities (division 


aviation). 


Aircraft access aprons and facilities (RW 


Hangar without shops (division aviation) 


Hangar with shops (RW) 
Fort Campbell 

Runway and 2 runup areas ( 
2 runways and 2 runup areas 
T_xiways (RW) 

Taxiways (FW) 

Aircraft parking apron (FM) 
Aircraft parking apron (FW) 


FW) 
(RW 


Aircraft parking apron (RW) 
Aircraft access apron and facilities (RW) 
Aircraft access aprons and facilities (F W and 


FM). 


Aircraft fuel storage and dispensing 


Flight-control tower 
Airfield lighting system 
Heliport lighting system 


Unit operations building (division aviation) 


Hangar without shops (RW) 


2 hangars, 1 with shop (FM) and 1 without 


shop (FW 


Utilities extension (airfield-heliport) - 


Site preparation 
Fort Rucker, Ala 
Runways, taxiways, 
(auxiliary No. 1 
Aircraft parking apron (Ozar 


and 


parking 


k) 


6 enlistedmen’s barracks (326-man) 


2 battalion messes 


2 battalion administration and supply build- 


ings. 
Fort Stewart, Ga 
{ enlisted men’s barracks 


326-man) 


2 battalion messes 


2 battalion administration and supply build- 


ings. 


Total, 3d Army 


aprons 


SP 


P 
P 


P 
Pp 
P 


Pp 
P 
Pp 
P 
P 
P 


P 
P 
P 
P 


P 
P 


Unit 


FOR FUNDING—Con. 


Quantity | Cost esti- 


Man.. 


Square yard. 


Square foot. 
do.. 
.do 


do 


Square foot 
Maun 
Square foot 
do 
a 


do. 


Square yard 
Square foot 


Square yard 


do 
Square foot 


do 


Square yard 
do 
do 
do 
do... 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Gallon 
oquare [oot 
Linear foot 
do 
Square 
do 


do 


foot 


Cubie yard 


Square yard 


do.. 
Man 
Square foot 


do 


Man 


oquare 


ao 


foot 


mate 
Thous 
.| ($153) 
SU 153 
(4, 205) 
2, 400 69 
21, 266 349 
49, 451 | 1, 343 
53, 469 1, 059 
35, 841 391 
885 
109 
eae (2, 652) 
9, 411 164 
652 1, 328 
11, 660 341 
13, 125 | 230 
2, 686 78 
22, 800 511 
(820) 
263 563 
108 | 257 
7, 830 
(1, 583) 
21, 200 318 
71, 252 | 1, 265 
} (1, 051) 
7, 900 | Wy 
7,000 | 126 
22, 238 | 450 
21, 266 381 
|} (5,117) 
31, 000 | 263 
6, 500 81 
5, 400 80 
25, 000 203 
13, 222 | 113 
16, 000 112 
42. 500 | 406 
12, 300 152 
27, 000 | 247 
50, 000 60 
2, 800 | 100 
7, 500 | 115 
2, 500 | 115 
4, 500 76 
22, 238 441 
50, 036 S804 
. 517 
1, 500, 000 1, 142 
- ; (5, 703) 
60, 000 | 517 
23, 000 | 166 
1, 956 | 3, 987 
23, 320 618 
26, 250 | 415 


(3, 691) 


1, 304 | 2, 658 
23, 320 618 
26, 250 | 415 

17, 145 
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No. 





41 
42 
28 
53 
43 
44 


29 
49 
39 
34 
38 
35 
63 
64 


33 
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Military construction, Army—Continued 


Item 


4TH ARMY 


Fort Bliss, Tex 


Addition to guided missile laboratory and 
classroom. 
16 guided missile laboratory and classroom 
buildings. 
Radar park facilities 
Material laboratory 
sachelor officer quarters (60-man 
Training facilities, guided missiles 
Ordnance missile shop, GMT 
Motor repair shop, GMT (ordnance) 
Generator shop, GMT 
RCAT maintenance and assembly building 
and radio station, GMT. 
Engineer field maintenance shop, GMT 
Ordnance supply and storage building, GMT 
Dispensary, GMT 
2 battalion headquarters, GMT 
6 EM barracks w/o mess (80-man), GMT 
BOQ, GMT 
Fire station, GMT 
Recreation building, GMT 
Theater w/stage (250-seats), GMT 
Electrical distribution system-—GMT 


Fort Hoot, Tex 


2 runways and 2 runup areas (RW) 
Taxiways (RW) 

Aircraft parking area (RW) 

Aircraft access aprons and facial (RW) 
Aircraft fuel storage and dispensing (RW) 
Heliport lighting svstem 

Hangar w/shops (RW) 

Fire and rescue station 

Utilities extension (heliport) 

2 battalion classrooms 
Signal field maintenance shop (ist increment 
Engineer field maintenance shop 
Regimental headquarters building 


Fort Polk, La 


2 runways and 2 runup areas (RW) 

Taxiways (RW) 

Aircraft access aprons ana facilities (F M) 

Aircraft access aprons and facilities (RW 

Aircraft parking area (RW 

Aircraft fuel storage and dispensing (RW) 

Heliport lighting svstem 

Hangar w/shops (FM) 

Hangar w/shops (RW . 

Utilities extension (heliport) 

4 battalion tank shops and facilities (2 motor 
park 

Hardstands (2 battalion motor parks 

5 EM barracks (326-man) 

2 battalion n 

2 battalion administration and supply build- 
ings 

BOQ 


esses 


Total, 4th Army 


5TH ARMY 


Fort Carson, Colo 


Improvement and extension electric distribu- 
tion system. 

Improvement and extension gas distribution 
system 

Improvement and extension 
storm sewer system, 

Improve and extend water system 

Extension of roads, housing area 


sanitary and 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan 


Emergency power building, transmitter relay 
center, 

Electric transmission line underground (Mid- 
west 


Type 
con- 
struc- 
tion 


P 
P 
P 
SP 
SP 
SP 
SP 
SP 


SP 
SP 
SP 
SP 
SP 
sp 
SP 
SP 
SP 


SP 


P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


P 


P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


Unit 


Square foot 
do 


do 
do 


Man 


Square loot 
do 
do 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 
Man 

do 
Square foot 

do 

do 
Linear foot 


Square yard 

do 

do 

do 
Gallon 
Linear foot 
Square foot 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Squ ire yare 

do 

do 

do 

lo 
Gallon 
Linear foot 
Square foot 

10 


do 


Square yard 
Men 





Linear foot 
do 
do 


do 


Quantity 


27, 468 


112, 400 


31, 800 
15, 023 
60 


7, 200 
7, 200 
2, 400 
6, 520 


3, 116 
7, 200 
3, 850 
4, 000 


480 | 


34 
2, 515 
4, 000 
4, 000 

94, 500 


6, 500 
&, 200 
16, 000 
13, 625 
20, 000 


3, 360 | 


21, 266 
2, 686 
7, 000 
7, 000 
31, 395 
9, 411 


6, 500 
6, 700 
18, 345 
13, 625 
16, 000 
20, 000 
2, 900 
5, 626 


21, 266 


8. 570 
37, 800 

1, 630 
23, 320 
26, 250 


60 


27, 176 


31, 000 


0) 


3. 000 


Cost esti- 


mate 


Thous 





549 
1,400 


1, 857 
268 
4141 
681 
321 
116 
62 
141 


RA 
93 
67 
465 
104 
51 
65 
94 
767 


(2, 362 


123 
1908 
166 

22 
127 
387 
170 
138 


138 
5QQ 


430 
170 


17, 800 


Con, 


, 704) 





(1, 049) 


111 


48 


165 


178 


236 


100 


336) 
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PART I. FISCAL YEAR 1958 NEW AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUNDING—Con. 














Type 
Item Item | con- Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. | struc- | mate 
| ; tion | 
| | _ — a | 
re a lela alec atest 
5TH ARMY—continued 
| Thous. 
Fort Riley, Kans | ($2, 525) 
191 =| Aircraft access aprons and facilities (RW) P 3$quare yard 13, 625 | 176 
16 | Hangar with/shops (RW) P Square foot 21, 266 | 450 
162 | 2 enlisted man barracks (326-man) |} P | Man 652 1, 328 
36 CO Battalion mess : Square foot 11, 660 341 
26 | Battalion administration and supply building ye 34 do 13, 125 |} 230 
| Fort Leonard Wood, Mo | (4, 663) 
41 5enlisted man barracks (326-man) | P Man 1. 630 | 3, 473 
45 2 battalion messes P Square foot 23, 320 712 
44 2 battalion administration and supply build- P do 26, 250 478 
ings. | 
| Total, 5th Army 
6TH ARMY 
Fort Lewis, Wash } (1, 487) 
263 =O Aircraft access aprons and facilities (RW) P Square vard 13, 625 167 
235 Hangar with shop (RW) P Square foot 21, 266 | 388 
116 Hardstands, complement motor park No. 2 P Square yard 46, 840 | 153 
225 4 battalion headquarters buildings 1 P | Square foot 10, 312 | 190 
68 | Religious education facilities P } do 13, 370 | 249 
146 | Central heating plant | P B. t.u 67, 000, 000 340 
| Fort Ord, Calif (5, 231) 
165 Runway (FW) . P | Square yard 25, 000 | 361 
166 | Taxiways (FW) | P do 2, 800 | 32 
149 | Aircraft parking apron | P do 35, 000 430 
146 | Aircraft access aporns and facilities P do 13, 625 211 
145 | Hangar with shops ae Square foot 21, 266 | 428 
150 | Utilities extension, airfield | P 422 
141 | 2 motor repair shops | P Square foot 10, 432 | 185 
140, | 4 motor repair shops and facilities (regimental P do 20, 864 | 445 
| motor park). | | 
139 S| Hardstand (regimental motor park) ‘ rE Square yard 37, 500 | 364 
1300 | 2 enlisted man barracks (326-man) P } Man 652 | 1, 329 
153 Battalion mess P Square foot 11, 660 354 
14 | Battalion administrative and supply building P lo 13, 125 | 241 
136 Sanitary sewer extension | P Linear foot £5, 640 429 
Total, 6th Army xe: : —— ad ‘ 6, 718 
USMA 
22 Improvements, electrical system y 1, 666 
; Total, USMA | 1, 666 
Total, Continental United States Armies | 64, 894 
; and USMA 
: —- —=—s 
' AFSWP 
; Bossier Base, La (164) 
; 10 NCO open mess P Square foot 4,400 | 124 
19 Post exchange, snack bar, and lounge Pp do 1, 557 40 
Clarksville Base, Tenn (200) 
a | Radio transmitter station ; P Square foot 1, 100 | 64 
13 NCO open mess P do 4, 400 136 
| Killeen Base, Tex aks sei des (379) 
| 13 NCO open mess P Square foot 4. 400 128 
16 Post exchange P do 4.190 88 
22 Extension to water distribution system P Linear foot 15, 000 163 
| 10 Lake Mead Base, Nev., additional water well P M gal. per day- 0. 25 (138) 
| and treatment facilities. 
Manzano Base, N. Mex (50) 
ik Roads and streets P Square yards 5, 686 50 
Medina Base, Tex (125) 
5 NCO open mess P Square feet 4, 400 125 


Total, AFSWP 1, 056 
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| 
Type | 
Item Item con- | Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. struc- | | mate 
tion | 
| it en Lees | lt at as eT — 
| 1 
| TACTICAL SUPPORT FACILITIES 
1ST ARMY | ré 
j | | ous. 
Bellemore, N. Y | ontnkh ‘ | ($1, 201) 
43 Ordnance field maintenance shop addition... | SP | Square feet... 39, 000 | 942 
44 Multipurpose building. f onl: ae Man... | 60 | 259 
| Boston defense area, Massachusetts...._..-- Isic Sulake : | (58 
45 2 ordnance field maintenance shops |} SP | Square feet 3, 152 | 58 
Camp Kilmer, N. J- ieee , |} (2,381 
83 Ordnance ‘field maintenance shop. ns SP Square feet _-_-- 100, 000 2, 381 
Fort Totten, N. Y ial. sais = Met at | (200) 
ee Modification of motor re pair buildings or} : . . 200 
2D ARMY 
Cleveland defense area, Ohio- ---- bie dhe (350 
69 Nike maintenance shop | SP Square foot 12, 154 213 
70 Nike administration and warehouse space....| SP | do | 12, 500 | 137 
| | | | 
3D ARMY | | 
| Oak Ridge defense area, Tennessee (Fort Camp- | aod (749) 
| bell). | } | 
O4 | Rehabilitation building for miscellaneous | SP | | 56 
facilities. } | | 
107 Shop and warehouse (post engineer) : a 2r Square foot 12, 114 | 145 
Maintenance and storage building (post | SP do ; 6 
108 | Maint i st buildi (post | I 1 1, 400 1 
engineer ). i | | 
99 Ordnance guided missile direct support | SP .do 12, 676 | 206 
building. | | | 
105 Ordnance vehicle wash rack. | SP ‘ , | | 3 
102 Ordnance automotive shop and supply build- SP | Square foot | 11, 400 172 
ing. 
104 Flammable storage building | §P do | 100 | l 
100 QM warehouse and office | SP do 12, 000 123 
103 Ordnance oil storage building ia do 300 | 5 
109 Hardstand ; SP Square yard 4,710 | 22 
5TH ARMY 
} | | 
Fort Sheridan, I] (359 
111 Nike ordnance maintenance shop addition | P| Square foot 8, 200 | 5 
110 Guided missile ordnance maintenance shop ro do 12, 154 | 22 
| 
6TH ARMY 
Camp Hanford, Wash | (1,045 | 
155 Combined ordnance-engineer-signal mainte- | SP Square foot 16, 154 | 318 } 
nance shop (Nike). | 
164 Engineer and signal maintenance shop SP | do 10, 000 295 
153 Engineer field maintenance shop a do 23, 002 | 432 
Fort Lewis, Wash | (311 
125 Ordnance-Engineer-Signal maintenance shop SP | Square foot 16, 000 | 437 
(Fort Worden). 
126 Ordnance and engineer maintenance shop | SP | do 14, 000 | 374 
(site 8-13). 
Fort MacArthur, Calif | (1, 192) 
138 Signal maintenance shop (March AFB)-_.....| SP | Square foot 2, 000 38 
134 2 ordnance and engineer maintenance shops. SP | do 28, 000 699 
135 Engineer field maintenance shop. a do 23, 002 | 455 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif (120) 
171 Signal maintenance shop (Castle AFB) SP | Square foot | 2, 000 44 
172 Engineer maintenance shop (East Bay) - - | SP | do 2, 000 51 
145 AAA acid storage building - - -- : i Ree do.... 2, 400 | 25 
i ——E —|———— ~ 
} } 1 sia. 
Total, tactical support facilities -| 8, 466 
Total, continental United States 119, 424 
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| Type | | 
Item Item con- | Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. struc- | mate 
| | tion | 
ALASKA 
| Thous. 
7 Eielson Air Force Base. | g ($248) 
1) 46 | Battalion headquarte rs and service building_| P| Square foot__- 8,710 | 248 
2 | Fort Greely. -.- bed (891) 
) 78 ATB vehicle maintenance shop. ---.---- | P Square foot... 17, 432 891 
; Fort Richardson. ‘ |---=; i 3, 004 
177 2 runways and 2 runup : areas (RW ee cae P Square yard___} 6, 500 131 
178 EE Toc ita iadwidineeen oi eae P me. | 10, 000 237 
179 Aircraft parking area (RW)___. | P do... 16, 000 319 
185 Aviation fuel storage and dispensing (RW)...| P Gallon... 20, 000 40 
180 Heliport lighting system ; P Linear foot 3, 900 195 
184 Unit operations building (RW) ---- pcb: kee P Square foot_ 4, 500 135 
182 Hangar with shop. ah a do 21, 266 685 
R7a te | Roads, streets and grounds (5th increment) ___| P Square yard 85, 100 1, 000 
186 Aircraft access aprons and facilities (RW) --- | P do | 13, , 625 262 
| Total, Alaska_ fod 4, 143. 
| PACIFIC 
Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii-.__- _.| scien us cde (154) 
5 | 2 passenger elevators - - | -— JR 154 
CARIBBEAN 
Fort Buchanan, P. R-_--- — : ptt (273) 
| Guard house. .- ; . | P Square foot. _- 4, 602 136 
25 Boilerhouse _ _ __ hie cek | P Go. a. | 5, 700 137 
Fort Gulick, C. Z senna Je he (289) 
4 Chapel ag 300-seat_._. we Square foot_-- 10, 559 289 
| | ee ee 
| Total, Caribbean eabieteanimean | 562 
| FRANCE cab welwesai Se atabaaeniabiitests re Ai i tA a ce a rs | 20, 754 
KOREA . seiidions Soetiie . ----| 9, 000 
Total, overseas Oi aR jee Sincigseveriaveniasecd acs baer 34, 613 
CLASSIFIED | 
Classified project, CONUS umaad oe ou oa 10, 000 
DARAH, CONUS on agnensameins’ ant Seiad ar, | 750 
: | AA tactical facilities, OCONUS._....- ia pate .| sv nanndecel (hee 
} | ASA, overseas: 
} 600 | Location (03: Operations building, addition ___| P Square feet 5, 100 126 
= Location 06: Fence and guardhouse 14 BP Linear foot 1, 980 | 19 
10 | Location 08: Operations building, addition...| SP Square feet 2, 500 | 49 
Sx] Location 09: Operations building, addition...| P do 2, 460 | 79 
Location 10A: | 
ay Antenna field 180 bases . | §P : 54 
3 Operations building with emergency SP Square foot 26, 493 | 683 
power. 
5 2 direction-finding buildings SP .. --do- | 568 | 17 
10 Location 11: Operations building, addition...| SP do. : 7, 200 | 124 
Location 12: | 
be | Direction-finding building Se SP do. 284 10 
7 Operations building, addition. --- sale SP do | 2, 617 | 50 
a | 3 barracks with consolidated mess SP Men 660 1, 346 
il | Bachelor officers’ quarters and officers’ SP Square foot 6, 618 82 
open mess. 
a Electrical generating plant building SP Kv.-a 375 59 
0 4 Extension of utilities. ‘ SP 280 
37 Location 13: Operations building, addition _ - SP Square foot 2, 485 59 
6 Location 19: Operations building, addition...| SP  |-....do- 5, 124 | 113 
Location 23: 
$5 Operations building, addition SP Jc. 3, 840 | 138 
7 | Operations building 8 No. 6- SP do 21, 900 558 
30 CO Enlisted men’s barracks addition S No. 6. SP Man 167 397 
40) } Bachelor officers’ quarters S No. 6 SP do | 9 94 
4) Electric generating plant and distribution SP Ky.-a | 1, 500 644 
system 38 No. 6. 
45 Heating distribution sy stem 8S No. 6.-. ol Linear foot 3, 000 81 
42 Sewage disposal and collection system 8S No.6.| SP » bie . | 7 
$3 Water supply and distribution S No. 6 ania!) ae . 141 
44. | Paving and drainage S No. 6_..-.-- 2 ae Square yard 10, 000 | 65 
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| 





Type | 
Item | Item con- Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. | strue- | mate 
tion 
CLASSIFIED—Continued 
| Location 90: | Thous 
| ae | Operations building, addition. _- A P Square foot... 2, 617 | $51 
| Wildwood Station, Alaska: | | 
47 Operations building, addition - - -- ‘ P JUG 6, 242 | 386 
40 Vehicle maintenance shop and storage | P PI i 16, 083 | 518 
Storage facilities, overseas J 950 
| Troop support facilities, overseas Z . wid sda F 10, 000 
Total, classified ___- bes B.easreis ia : 143, 002 
Total, fiscal year 1958 authorization for : ; | perar | 297,039 
funding. | } 
| 
PT. II. FISCAL YEAR 1958 FAMILY HOUSING PROPOSED FOR FUNDING! 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
| 
| Tactical sites: Family housing -__- a P 1 Fem 100 | 1, 736 
} 
ALASKA 
General, family housing_ - : i do 15 65% 
| Ladd Air Force Base, family housing - do 50 | 1, 878 : 
Fort Richardson, family housing. _. ; P do 100 | 3, 443 | 
Tactical sites, family housing -_- ‘ , 6 do 150 4, 910 
Total, family housing _. a 415 12, 625 
PT. Ill. GENERAL AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUNDING 
ma 4 
| Advance design : 8, 222 
| Capehart utilities_.......-. | 4, 000 
| Emergency construction } 1, 000 
| Minor new construction _- | 6, 400 
Total, general authorization for funding | 19, 622 
PT. IV. PRIOR AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUNDING 
- sl , dlaiasihmedel nollie a 
(Authorized by Public Law 968, 84th Cong.) 
| ORDNANCE | { 
Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y i 2 (136 
29 Railroad spur (liquid propellant storage area) P | Mile 0.75 136 
Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oreg (258) 
24 Liquid propellant storage area P | Square foot 12, 014 258 
Total, ordnance _ - - | 394 
QUARTERMASTER 
| Atlanta General Depot, Ga__. . EA yi 2(984) 
26 Hangar with shop. P | Square foot 35, 630 684 
30 Taxiways and aprons P| Square yard 25, 000 | 150 
29 «CO Runway. . 7) Sees 25, 000 | 150 
| Fort Worth General Depot, Tex_-- | | 2(1, 847) 
18 | Hangar with shop | P | Square foot 35, 630 607 
19 «| Acquisition of land | Acre 73 | 153 
I Runway | P | Square yard 25, 000 | 389 
a | Taxiways and aprons___-. Porgy do 25, 000 395 
22 Roads and parking. -- | P do : 15, 580 | ow 
23 Security fence. ot - “ } P Linear foot 14, 000 | 42 
5 Extension of utilities ; press ae bee 2 UT 171 


! The authorization for the above family housing proposed for funding to be reprogramed from prior year's 
authorization under the provisions of sec. 413, H. R. 8240. 
2 Authorized by Public Law indicated as amended by H. R. 8240. 
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PT. IV. PRIOR AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUN DING—Continued 











Type 
Item |} Item con- Unit Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. struc- | mate 
| tion 
(Authorized by Public Law 968, 84th Cong.)—Con. | } 
. . 
1 QUARTERMASTER—continued 
6 New Cumberland General Depot, Pa | 
3 15 Hangar with shop P Square foot 35, 630 
) Sharpe General Depot, Calif_- : aes se . ) 
) 40 Hangar with shop. P Square foot. 35, 630 655 
| . r 32 theo es 
| Total, quartermaster a : 4,117 
} SIGNAL 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz_ (767) 
24 CO Hangar with shops (F W) P Square foot 35, 630 616 
4 |} Motor repair shop (motor park). . 5 P do 5, 216 86 
15 Hardstand (motor park) 7 P Square yard 9. 375 | 42 
30 Motor park facilities : P ee 23 
Total, Signal. -. suatbdeaat 767 
TRANSPORTATION 
Fort Eustis, Va. ‘ soot, (635) 
59 | Sewage collection system 4 P Linear foot 18, 000 635 
| ilialeiaitl 
| Total, Transportation. .............- : r 635 
1ST ARMY 
Fort Dix, N. J A ‘ (54) 
64 Range maintenance building P Square foot 5, 000 54 
Fort Totten, N. Y ae (242) 
17 Combined Quartermaster warehouse and P Square foot 20, 640 242 
cold storage plant. - —---- 
i Total, Ist Army ; 296 
2D ARMY 
Fort Knox, Ky ‘ i sie (199) 
120 Regimental chapel | P Square foot 8, 159 199 
Fort George Meade, Md (5, 356) 
20. | Hospital facilities P Bed 150/300 3, 543 
110 Runway-. P Square yard 25, 000 436 
111 Taxiways and aprons-. P Square yard 31, 510 474 
112 Maintenance hangar and shop Pp Square foot 21, 270 | 364 
114 Control tower _ a P do 400 | 85 
116 Operations and administration building P do 1, 500 | 36 
118 Power and heating plant P B. t.u 7, 000, 000 88 
119 Airfield lighting and facilities P 4s 
120 Utilities P | 292 
Total, 2d Army | 5, 565 
3D ARMY 
Fort McClellan, Ala (326) 
222 «| Bachelor officer quarters (CCTC) -. P Man 60 | 326 
| Fort Rucker, Ala (75) 
7 | Known distance range (increment) - - - y 75 
i - - a 
| 
Total, 3d Army ; | 401 
4TH ARMY 
| Fort Hood, Tex (1, 768) 
128 | 4 battalion motor repair shops P Square foot 80, 980 | 1, 084 
130 | Hardstand (4 battalion motor parks) P Square yard 95, 800 | 517 
129 4 battalion motor park facilities P : } 167 
Total 4th Army ‘ 1, 768 
5TH ARMY 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans (123) 
19 | Addition to communication center building P Square foot 5, 900 | 123 
Fort Riley, Kans se peciia (828) 
2a Baehelor officers quarters, nurses P Nurse. 47 314 
50 Enlisted mens’ barracks (medical detach- Pp Man 198 | 323 
ment). 
65 Regimental chapel.-.. ais ; P Square foot 8, 159 191 


| Total, Sth ArMy....c.0s<es««s ate see geet 951 
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PT. IV. PRIOR AUTHORIZATION PROPOSED FOR FUN DING—Continued 
on oe yee o ea oe 
| | Type j } 
Item | Item con- | Unit } Quantity | Cost esti- 
No. | | struc- | | mate 
tion 
ceintatinal demiiitinminines ian s cieitiadabsiins dh ecenieinaempeneemntmmtinit 
(Authorized by Public Law 968, 84th Cong.) —Con. | | 
| | | 
| 6TH ARMY | 
| i 
| | } } Thous. 
Fort Lewis, Wash___. eco | } ($495) 
185 | Post commissary - - - die ae bee | P | Square foot | 35, 000 498 
Fort Ord, Calif... j ot iedioni al | (142) 
115 Field maintenance shop (signal) _- | P | Square foot | 7,000 | 142 
| 
| Dated, Cte Bare cadccckscans inital | | 637 
| . 
| Classified project, continental United States_- P Square foot 149, 400 | 6, 300 
ALASKA | 
| . . ‘ | rs 
| Fort Greely, Alaska: Nuclear heating and power- P f Kilowatt _- 2,000 | 1, 000) 
56 | plant. LB. t. w-- 40,000,000 | 31.000 
| ASA, overseas: 
-—~—4 Location 10: Addition to operations building SP Square foot 4, 300 103 
AA TACTICAL FACILITIES__.....-. ‘ SP wk 10, 000 
| Total, Public Law 968, 84th Cong... | | $2,934 
| 
(Authorized by Public Law 161, 84th Cong.) | | 
| | 
ARMY SECURITY AGENCY | | 
} | 
| Vint Hill Farms, Va.: 
2 | NCO open mess Pp Square foot 6, 500 123 
23 «| Enlisted men’s service club and recreation | P eo 12, 700 205 
| center. } | 
| 4 
| Total ASA, continental United States | 328 
| | <= 
| ENGINEERS } | 
| 
= ie | 
| Fort Belvoir, Va.: 
570 Heavy equipment modification ites cles . P | Square foot 21, 564 414 
63 Precision machine shop- ae : Pd do....- | 3, 200 52 
| } - Snell dies . 
Total engineers__...._.. ahd cas | 466 
| } | oneom Sead 
1ST ARMY | | 
| } 
| Fort Niagara, N. Y.: | ! 
eI 2 general purpose warehouses-.- J SP | Square foot } 29, 400 209 
| . { 
PN cn eeaibsiinhernadant Rs del 209 
6TH ARMY | 
- | | } 
Fort Lewis, Wash.: | 
138 Field maintenance shop, engineers. _. sas P | Square foot 42, 050 766 
| | 
Total, 6th Army 5 | 766 
| } — 
OKINAWA | | 
399 | Land acquisition. _- een j | Build | 8, 000 
Total, Public Law 161, 84th Cong- - ao esa Ee | 9, 769 
| (Authorized by Public Law 584, 838d Cong.) 
| ! | } 
U. 8. Military Academy: } | 
17 | Convert west academic building to cadet | P | Man.... 306 | 21,800 
| barracks. | 
Total, Public Law 534, 83d Cong ie aes g 1, 800 
Total, prior authorization proposed for |........|......-. migcscadumann. aa 0e 


funding. | | 


2 Authorized by public I law indicated as amended by H. R. 8240. 
3 Public Law 968, 84th Cong., as amended, authorized this item. Public Law 814, 84th Cong. approved 
only funding for design and procurement of equipment in the amount of $1,120,000, 
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Mr. Sixes. Is a part of this in new starts and part of it in con- 
tinuation of old construction or is all of it new starts? 

General Suuter. All of this is new starts. The $325 million of new 
appropriations would be applied against this plan and the carryover 
would be applied partially against this plan and the rest would cover 
the Government costs of “going” work. Actually the amount, as I 
stated in my statement, is $36 million carryover to go against this 
plan for new starts, added to the $325 million of new appropriations 
we are requesting, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuepparD. Had you finished your statement, General ? 

General SHuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Suepparp. Thank you. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe it was agreed that the other panels would do 
the questioning. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is satisfactory. That is perfectly all right. 


BALANCES, OBLIGATIONS, AND AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I do not think I have many questions at this 
point, Mr. Chairman. I would like, however, to ask about the overall 
dollars and cents in the picture. 

Assuming that the request now under consideration is approved in 
full, what is the total availability for fiscal 1958? 

General Suuter. The total available money, sir, for the fiscal year 
1958? 

Mr. WicGLEesworrnH. Yes. 

General Sauer. If we are granted the $325 million we are re- 
questing in new appropriations, adding to that the carryover of $134 
million, that would give us the total of those two, $459 million, total 
dollars. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. How does that compare with your availability 
in the present year ? 

General Suuter. We started fiscal year 1957 with about $505 
million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Assuming this request is approved in full, at 
the end of 1958 you expect to have an unobligated balance of $109.6 
million ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Which compares with a figure at the end of 
1957 of $134.6 million ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Might I point out one factor, sir, which affects both those figures? 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Certainly. 

General Suuter. About $75 million of either one of those figures is 
tied up on going work, on Government costs and contingencies. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. You made some statement like that before and 
I did not understand it. You first say that it is unobligated and then 
you say it is tied up. What does that mean ? 

General Suuter. Sir, it is unobligated but when we award a con- 
tract, let us say for $100, we have to put the money against that total 
contract to include all Government inspection costs and all contingen- 
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cies, that is, to cover any necessary change orders. Therefore, some of 
that money is not obligated when the contract is awarded, but it be- 
comes obligated in subsequent months as the contract goes along. That 
is the money that I am talking about which is tied up on that contract 

and not available for making any new awards on any other job. In 
order to run the “going” program, which is a large pr ogram in various 
stages of construction, about $75 million has to be tied up on that 
program and is not available for new construction starts. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. It is tied up in terms of anticipated 

General Suuter. Obligations. 

Mr. WicciteswortnH. Engineering changes? 

General Suutrr. And supervision of the work, sir, inspection of the 
work and some engineering changes. 

Mr. Mutter. Do you use that as a cushion fund, without applying 
it? You just know that some of them are going to have to be changed / 
Ts that the idea ? 

General Suuter. It is very definitely going to be obligated except 
that we might effect some savings in some of the contingencies that 
do not come about. In other words, we might get through the con- 
tract without having as many contingencies as we thought we might 
have. 

Mr. WicctesworrH. What you are saying, as I understand it, 
that you do not know exactly how much is tied up, but on the basis 
of experience in the past there is X percentage in changes in design 
and other things of that character which in all probability means that 
you will require about $75 million. 

General SHuter. Yes, sir. I might explain, sir, that when you 
consider the going work, that is, all contracts still in force and not 
completed, we are talking about well over a billion dollars’ worth of 
construction. Some of it is 90 percent complete. Some of it has 
just started. You still have some remaining obligations to effect on 
that work before you close the contracts out. We are talking about 
over a billion dollars’ worth of going work which is put under contract 
in several fiscal years but not yet completed. 





UNFUNDED AND NEW AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. WieeiteswortH. The figure of $297 million-plus in new author- 
izations is what is contained in the authorization bill now pending 
before the House ? 

General SHuter. That is right. 

Mr. Wiecieswortrn. Assuming that should be approved in full, 
how much unfunded authorization would that give you overall ? 

General Suuter. Sir, that would give us $297 million of authoriza- 
tion for specific live items. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. New authorization ? 

General SHuter. New authorization, which would not be funded. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Is there not some prior authorization which is 
not funded ? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How much of that is there? 

General Suter. There is well over $300 million of authorization 
previously given which is not funded, sir. 
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Mr. Wiaciesworrn. So that if this authorization bill should be 
approved in full you would have upwards of $600 million of un- 
funded authorization ? 

General Suuter. Yes, for specific line items, offset only by our new 
appropriation request of $325 million and the carryover money. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. You would have upwards of $600 million 
unfunded authorization against which the availability of $459 million 
you have told us about could be applied ? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir; expecting to get our $325 million of new 
money that we are asking for, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. You have already testified that you will have 
a $134 million unobligated carryover, so you will have $459 million in 
terms of availability. Is that not right? 

General SHuter. Yes, sir. However, $75 million of that is for 
Government costs on going work, and $32 million is for a classified 
BOB project. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. You tell us that the unfunded authorization 
if the new bill should be approved in full would add up roughly to 
$600 million ? 

General Suuter. Not, sir, if the appropriation request is approved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Sauter. Under that definition, sir, my answer should have 
been “Yes.” 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I believe that is all at this time Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner? 


FUNDING PLAN 


Mr. Scrivner. Before going into a few specifics I would like to ask 
one question on the statement which I cannot quite follow and com- 
pletely understand in view of some other statements made. 

On page 9 you say the next major component of the funding plan 
is that of prior specific authorization. This segment of the funding 
plan totals $44 million and is made up of projects specifically author- 
ized in previous public laws. Just what does that mean? You talk 
about various components and you say the next major component of 
the funding plan. Maybe I did not understand what you meant by 
“funding lan,” . ; 

General SHuter. Mr. Scrivner, the funding plan has four com- 
ponents. The first component is the new authorization we have re- 
quested in the amount of $297 million. The next component is a 
component of about $12 million for family housing. The third com- 
ponent is the funding of about $19 million of general authorization. 
The last component, $44 million, is the funding of projects which were 
authorized last year and the year before which have been approved 
by this commitee for funding prior to this funding period. We have 
just not had enough money or ceiling to get them under construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by general authorization? 

General SHULER. Sir, those are general authorizations contained in 
existing laws, such as “emergency construction” which allows us in the 
case of an act of God, destruction such as a typhoon, to come to this 
committee to ask for money to fund against that general authoriza- 
tion. The same thing is true of Capehart housing for the outside 
utilities, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why would you call this a major component? It 
would seem to me, in addition to that, that all this buildup of previous 
authorization and projects which you say have been previously ap- 
proved by this committee for funding, negates your statement that 
your new requests are pretty tight. As a matter of fact, you do not 
need as many new requests with all this accumulation. 

General SHULER. ‘Sir, I think we have to differentiate between the 
need for money and the need for new items of authorization. If we 
had the money and the leeway 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me make sure I understand that. Let me make 
this observation. It is not too difficult to get authorization for a lot 
of stuff. You could have a list of items a mile long which is author- 
ized. They might be nice, they might be necessary, they might just 
be something that you want, something that somebody had a glint in 
his eye for, and get. them authorized. But when you get down to 
where the hair is short and where the real work is done that is 
dollars, which is appropriations. So I am not too much concerned 
about previous authorizations. It is the appropriations with which 
this committee has to deal. 

General Suuter. Sir, the appropriations would be used to fund the 
funding plan. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I know what the money is used for. 

General Suvter. I might say, sir, that had we considered prior 
authorization in more priority than the new authorization we would 
have put more of that in the funding plan and cut out some of the 
new authorization. 

Mr. Scrivner. In my feeble way I am trying to bring out the fact 
that when you come to this committee you are asking for dollars, and 
that is one reason why we usually—just as we have this year—request 
a statement showing which of the items are the ones that the military 
considers the absolutely most important—not what you would like 
to have, whether it is a new messhall which may not be the best in the 
world but troops can still eat in it and still be well served and well 
fed, or any other number of items like that. That is why we ask 
which are ‘absolutely the most essential because now you are getting 
down to where it really hurts and that is where the dollars are. It is 
not a difficult job to get a lot of stuff authorized. You will see that 
when this bill cbmes up on the floor today. 

General Suurrer. May I respectfully state, sir, that I have found it 
quite difficult in my testifying before the Armed Services Committees 
for 3 years to get anything authorized that was not a good project. I 
have ae just as much time up there testifying line item by line 
item as I do on appropriations. I feel that they did a very good job 
of “combing” our program this year. With all due respect, sir, I 
cannot agree that it is easy to gét authorization from the Armed 
Services Committees. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you agree it is easier to get authorization 
than it is dollars? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. All right, that is exactly what I was saying. 
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OVERPROGRAMING 


General Suuter. May I say one other thing, sir. I agree that we 
come to this committee for dollars, but we come for more than that. 
The funding plan is larger than the amount of dollars. We come 
for the permission of this committee to execute certain items with the 
dollars you provide, too, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, and that is where we get in a little trouble 
because of what we have sometimes referred to as overprograming. 
Some of it is just a change in name now. What we normally call 
overprograming is to set up a list of items totaling more than we 
appropriate for, and we all get in a little bit of trouble on that. I 
have never liked it and I do not like it any better this year than I 
did in previous years, even though the overprograming in many ele- 
ments has been reduced. There should be some flexibility, yes, but 
I think maybe sometimes it is overworked. I raised this question to 
bring up some discussion, because our talk about this one item in some 
of the previous years indicates to me that perhaps the requests this 
year are not quite as tight as we would be led to believe. 


NEED FOR PROJECTS IN PROGRAM 


On the specifics, just a moment ago was the first time I had seen 
this list of specific items which you prepared for us. While I do not 
have time to go into many of them as much as I would like to, when 
you go back to some of the old established bases and see the programs 
which are now suggested, it makes you wonder, ae in view 
of the changing weapons ‘and whatnot. Here is Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, which has been established for years and years and years, 
listed here more barracks, messes, and bachelor officers quarters. You 
would think that some day Aberdeen would have been pretty well 
fixed for housing. 

General Suuter. Sir, that is just the difficulty. These are replace- 
ments for World War II wooden barracks which, if we continue to 
keep trying to use them, are all going to fall down one of these days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that true of all of these at Aberdeen ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. These are all replacements, every one 
of them. This is not an increased mission of any sort, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course White Sands Proving Ground is a very 
active installation, and it started from scratch not too many years ago. 
About some of those items I am not going to raise any question at this 
time, although I do want to drop down for example, to New Cumber- 
land General Depot. Why is it necessary to have taxiways, aprons 
for access and parking, and whatnot at > js yg 

General Suuter. Mr. Scrivner, this is part of a new mission as- 
signed the Department of the Army by the Department of Defense 
which previously had been executed by the Air Force, and that is the 
depot maintenance of Army aircraft. This is 1 of 4 depots chosen by 
the Army to put in minimum aircraft facilities so aircraft can get in 
and out of the depot. It is for nothing other than that. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What about Sharpe General Depot? 

General SHuter. The same, sir. Fort Worth, Sharpe, Atlanta, and 
New Cumberland are the four depots. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Fort Lee is not a new installation. Yet here is a 
agen for hospital, barracks, and mess. Why is that necessary ? 

reneral SHuter. These are all replacements, sir, every one of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we have some access entrances and aircraft 
parking aprons. What is that for? Helicopters? 

General Suuter. That is for Davison Field, near Fort Belvoir, 
where we have helicopters which have a special mission for carrying 
certain personnel out of Washington on short notice, sir. 

As you know, sir, the Department of Defense studied all three 
services and other facilities before we utilized Davison Field. This 
is the only place in this area where we can put this helicopter unit. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What about the nurses’ quarters at Fitzsimons? That 
is another old, established hospital. 

General Suter. That present nurses’ quarters, sir, if I may say 
so on the record, is a disgrace for the nurses to live in. This is a 
replacement to give them a decent dormitory in which to live, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. Devens is another old, established base. Enlisted 
men’s barracks, some more runways, ramps, and taxiways. 

General Souter. The aviation facilities, sir, are a part of the Secre- 
tary’s statement that at 19 permanent stations we were building 
facilities for Army aircraft. We have no such facilities there now. 
In the case of the barracks it is replacement of barracks. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not been long since we separated air activi- 
ties from the Army, and now Army is building up its own. How big 
is this going to get? 

General Suuter. This is only light aircraft, sir. The Secretary 
stated the size of our strength now and the number of aircraft. I 
can restate it, sir, if you desire. It is only for the specific missions 
which have been assigned the Army by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is another old, established base, Fort Meade. 
Headquarters building, barracks, mess, administration buildings. 

General Suuter. The headquarters building, sir, is for the regi- 
mental headquarters for the permanent barracks area. They have 
no building for their permé anent barracks area now. The barracks are 
World War IT wooden barracks requiring replacement. Almost all the 
barracks in this program are replacement barracks. 

I might add, sir, that we have not even reached the 50 percent mark 
on our “permanent barracks needs just for the 650,000-man portion of 
the million-man Army, so we are a long way from even half-way re- 
placing the World War II and prior barracks for the million-man 
Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that true as to Fort Riley and Fort Leonard 
Wood? 

General Suuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


UNFUNDED AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to ask you this question, General. In- 
cluding the present bill which is to be presented by the Committee 
on Armed Services, what is the total amount of your authorization in 
dollars? Do you have that handy? 

General Suuter. It would be approximately $650 million, sir, for 
specific line items not under contract. 
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( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. That is the unfunded portion of your authorization, 
is that correct ? 

General Suuter. I believe the unfunded portion, sir, would run 
closer to $650 million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That would be approximately your total unfunded 
with the passage of this authorization as presently presented, is that 
correct ¢ 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total amount of money that you have 
unexpended and that which is in the present appropriation you are 
requesting to meet that obligational authorization ? 

General SHuer. Sir, do you mean unobligated ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Suuter. The answer, sir, on unobligated money that we 
could apply against the previous balance I gave is about $460 million. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is including your “present appropriation re- 
quest that we are considering if it was received in total, 1s that. cor- 
rect ? 

General SHuter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So that would leave you a deficiency between your 
total authorization of $650 million and $460 million, would it not? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which is $140 million unfunded, is that correct? 

General Suuuer. Yes, sir. 

May I add one thing? 

Mr. Suerparp. Surely. 

General Souter. Naturally, we have to consider general authoriza- 
tion, which it takes money to carry out. I would amplify my answer 
by stating that we came in for the amounts that we have in this request 
in accordance with certain budgetar y rules that were given to us, and 
I would not want to say that that included all that we think we need. 

Mr. Suxrprarp. No. It is definitely understood that the appropria- 
tions that you have requested have been reduced i In various and sundry 
ste ps in the procedure and as recently as approximately 30 days ago; 
is that correct ? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir 

Mr. Suepparp. But in the final result, including all those reduc- 
tions, your total authorization is approximately $600 million, your 
total money request at present is $460 ao and that leaves you 
$140 million deficiency on an asset and liability concept; is that 


correct ¢ 


General Sruuurr. Yes. 
CONTRACT CHANGE ORDERS 


Mr. Surrparp. In your testimony in response to Mr. Wi gglesworth 
you stated that in your contracts you proceeded by change orders. 
What is the procedure under your contracts which create a series of 
change orders? In other words, when you go out to contract for 
project purposes and you employ A. and E. people, do you have just a 
temporary survey made by the A. and E. people, or do you have a 
finalization of a program so you are then in a position to have blue- 
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prints and specifications so you can submit them to the available con- 
tractors in that field of construction for competitive purposes ? 

General Suuter. Sir, as: you know, practically all of our construc- 
tion work is done under competitive bid. We advertise on the basis 
of blueprints, specifications, final plans. If those plans were properly 
done, and if a minimum of change is necessary, then there should not 
be many change orders. U nfortunately, on some jobs there are a 
lot of change orders. I can think of a particular job having to do 
with a guided- missile facility on which the original design could not 
have been exact, and we might have many changes, but normally, sir, 
change orders should be held to an absolute minimum. 

Mr. Suepparp. Change orders obviously would be required within 
the category of guided- ‘missile functions construction-wise compared 
with what we call the everyday housekeeping-construction require- 
ments. 

General Suuter. Essentially, although there would be some change 
orders on any kind of construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is my point. If you know what you want in 
the first place, why is a change order necessary? My reason for that 
question is that we find frequently a contractor submits, taking a 
hypothetical figure, a bid of $100 million but when you get done 
with your change orders it then becomes $120 million. Tf you have 
proper A. and E. people doing it and you know what you want in 
the first place, why is a change order necessary outside of the unknown- 
factor field ? 

General SHuter. You are exactly right theoretically. If we know 
what we want and it is properly designed, even though it takes a 
year and a half to construct it, theoretically we should not need change 
orders, but that is not the way it works out. We are not completely 
properly designed. We do not know 100 percent what we want. 
Maybe we know oniy 98 percent. Sometimes the contractor himself 
requests a change order in order to do a thing a little differently 
from the way we had it in the contract, we hope at savings to the 
Government. There are these change orders, and in good contracts 
they are held to a minimum. On bad contracts there are too many of 
them, I will agree. 

Hospitals would be one type of construction where you would have 
a lot of change orders because of the complexity of the construction. 
You have all these technical rooms and technical power layouts, and 
so forth. which cannot get. 100 percent fixed on the beam to start 
with. However, I agree it is desirable so to do. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Of course, nobody can do the impossible. We rec 
ognize that fact. Even on hospital requirements we have been dealing 
with that type of standardized construction for a long period of 
time. It seems to me that if you are employing proper A. and E. 
people and you have a pretty reasonable idea of our requirements 
in standard categories, you should not have to have many change 
orders. 

Mr. Anprews. I would think the increased cost of building materials 
and labor would enter into the picture, too, would it not, General ? 

General Suuter. It does, sir. I have heard several contractors and 
several A. & E.’s state—I have been in district engineer work for 6 
years—that they do not know of any contractor or any architect-engi- 
neer who does not make a few mistakes. It just is not possible to be 
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perfect. It is just toocomplex. A good contractor or a good architect- 
engineer makes only a few of them. There is just that human error. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Five percent is the generally estimated differential 
for error. 
General Suuter. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SuHepparp. When you go to 7, 10, 15, or 20 percent change orders 
it seems to me that that should not occur. Somebody is slipping. 
General Suuter. I think that is wrong, sir, to have that large per- 
centage of changes. 


ALTERNATES IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suerparp. Another thing is this: Do you permit alternates in 
your contracting procedure? 

General SuHuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The contractor can suggest a change or alternate 
which might reduce or even increase the cost of the original contract? 

General SuHuter. Yes. We have alternates in a lot of our bidding 
just for that reason, to see if we can pick up a better product cheaper 
or, as you say, he might have one which is better which might cost 
more. 

RESTRICTIVE BIDDING 


Mr. Suerparp. Does the Army in its issuance of contracts buy under 
the restrictive-bidding concept, which to me is a priority concept? 
I will use both of those terminologies. 

General Suuter. Mr. Sheppard, in construction with which I am 
familiar we do not in general favor restrictive items, because we feel 
that as long as we get an item which satisfies the Government specifi- 
cation, people ought to have a fair shake on furnishing their item 
under the bidding practice. I cannot answer for procurement in 
general, although I think it might be more prevalent in procurement 
in general than it would be in construction. For instance, I am think- 
ing about a specific make of truck, whereas in construction we do not do 
that as a rule at all. 

Mr. Suerparp. Of course, when you are in the so-called procurement 
field, meaning by that that there are hypothetically 10 producers of 
that item, all of them will deliver certain, specific requirements. Then 
obviously when we have a restricted procurement operation it is a 

rather different situation because of its exclusiveness as compared with 
the competitive factor. Is that not true? 

General Suuter. Yes, sir, that is right. The thing that we have to 
watch is that we do not write our specifications so that by the lan- 
guage of the specifications we exclude certain producers. That is in 
the way it would be done rather than to name certain makes. We cer- 
tainly are against doing that as a general rule. 

Mr. Suerparp. Gentleman unless there are some other questions by 
the different panel members, the committee will adjourn until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 
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REAR ADM. WILLIAM G. COOPER, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

COMDR. W. T. MALEY, BRANCH MANAGER, AVIATION FACILITIES, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. KENNETH J. SANGER, USN, HEAD, SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 
PROGRAM BRANCH, AVIATION PLANS DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

CAPT J. HENRY ETTER, CEC, YSN, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM MAN- 

AGEMENT STAFF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 




























Mr. Manon. On the record. 
Secretary Bantz, we are pleased to have you and Admiral Hopwood 
and others here to discuss with us the Navy public-works program. 
Will you proceed in your own way to tell us about your program. 
Mr. Bantz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
occupied this position for only about 3 months concerned with public 
works and facilities generally for the Navy. I have not spent any 
time on individual projects. I have spent what time I have been 
able to spend on the general overall administration and management 
of Navy facilities. I have a very brief statement to make to you 
with regard to that. 
Mr. Manon. We understand your situation, Mr. Secretary. You 
may proceed. 



















GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY Frep A. Bantz 





Mr. Bantz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, this is my 
first appearance before this committee in connection with the military 
construction program of the Navy and Marine Corps. Other wit- 
nesses—Admiral Hopwood, Admiral Beardsley, and Captain Ailes— 
will discuss with you the military construction program and the 
financial status of that program. I shall touch briefly on measures 
being taken to improve the management of our facilities. 

We are improving and refining our inventory of military real prop- 
erty. Work now underway will make the inventory a more useful 
tool for the management of our facilities. 

We are eenent in a program to improve the management of our 
real estate. This involves the establishment of departmentwide 
policies; assignment to the Bureau of Yards and Docks of responsi- 
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bility for execution of those policies; the elimination of unnecessary 
reviews; and the reduction of paperwork. 

We are improving the policies and practices for the development 
and preparation of the militery construction program. The Chief of 
Naval Operations is improving and simplifying the Shore Establish- 

ment master development plans. 

These actions now being taken, together with other work to be 
started, will constitute a departmentwide program. By this program 
we propose to integrate our annual military construction program with 
all other aspects of the management of facilities from planning to 
disposition. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Admiral Hopwood. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Vice Apm. H. G. Hopwoop 


Admiral Horpwoop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Vice Adm. H. G. Hopwood, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Logistics). I appreciate this opportunity to again appear before 
this committee to discuss the fiscal year 1958 military construction 
funding program. My statement will be brief and will be confined 
to the requirements which generate the need for public works. My 
associates are prepared to present the details of the Navy’s program. 

At the outset I would like to emphasize that the Shore Establishment 
exists only for the purpose of supporting the operating forces of the 
Navy. 

The 5-year period following the end of World War ITI was one of 
retrenchment and consolidation to return the Navy to a peacetime 
operating level. Many stations were inactivated and their functions 
were eliminated or transferred. Maintenance of active stations was 
curtailed and new public works were kept to an absolute minimum. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 the Navy 
embarked on a long-range shore station improvement plan designed 
to support current and planned force levels. The plan which looks 
ahead for 5 years is flexible and of necessity must be modified and 
tailored to meet existing needs and changing requirements. The 
overall objective is to maintain a modern and balanced Naval Estab- 
lishment capable of keeping the Navy’s operating forces in a proper 
condition of readiness. 

In recent years the mobility and striking power of the Navy has 
considerably increased. ‘This has been due mainly to the scientific 
and technological improvements that have been made in ships, air- 
craft, weapons systems, equipment and techniques. 

The Navy’s urgent military construction requirements for fiscal 
year 1958 have been carefully planned and developed after detailed 
and searching reviews. As you know, various types of ships and 
aircraft make up our fleet. Consequently various types of support 
facilities must be provided at our support activities on shore. I will 
mention only a few of the military construction projects which are 
typical of the importance of this program to the achievement of the 
Navy’s objectives. 

Angled-deck large carriers such as the Forrestal require drydocks 
in which major repairs and battle damage can be efficiently accom- 
plished. The Bremerton drydock contained in this program is the 
first of three large drydocks planned to meet this need. 
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The high-performance aircraft which require more powerful cata- 
pults and arresting gear on our carriers re require extended 
runways at our air stations for operations and safety. The most 
urgently required runway extensions are included in this program. 

Our nuclear submarines with their deeper draft require Grefgse 
areas and service pier at our submarine base, New London, Conn. 
These are in the program. 

Test facilities ashore are required to develop our fleet ballistic 
missile for shipboard launching. These facilities are in the program. 

Our ships and aircraft are now using guided missiles, as we know. 
This program provides the minimum facilities needed to repair, test, 
adjust; and supply these missiles. 

The Navy is required to provide support for security group activ- 
ities. Facilities for this purpose are included. 

Another item is the antenna and equipment needed in the develop- 
ment of a powerful radio station capable of communicating with our 
submarines while on distant patrols in the North Atlantic. 

Recruit, basic, and advanced training is provided at our training 
centers. Included are increments of program started last year to 
provide for the orderly replacement of badly deteriorated World War 
I structures at our training centers and Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island. 

Last year construction plans and specifications were authorized for 
a large steerable antenna. This year it is proposed to start the first 
phase of construction of this facility. 

I have highlighted only a few of the projects in this year’s os 
construction program to emphasize the close relationship they bear to 
the development and operational requirements of the fleet. The tle 
ects I have not mentioned are of equal urgency and the requirements 
for them are dictated by the same strategic and operational con- 
siderations. 

I consider that this military construction program will fulfill our 
immediate urgent needs and I commend it to your favorable con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Hopwood. Now we have a 
statement, I believe, from Admiral Beardsley. 


























GENERAL STATEMENT OF REAR Apm. GreorGe F. BEARDSLEY 






Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of the Navy is submitting for the consideration of the 
Congress an appropriation request for ‘‘Military construction, Navy” 
for fiscal year 1958 amounting to $335 million. 

The amount requested will be applied to a program consisting of 
fiscal year 1958 authorizations totaling $312,233,000, prior years 
spec ific authorizations of $53,962,000, and general auth orizations to 
the extent of $20 million. The total program adds up to $386,195,000. 

To review briefly this ae appropriation : 

For fiscal year 1956 the Navy received new construction authoriza- 
tion of $564 million and an appropriation of $443 million. 

For fiscal year 1957 the authorization for new construction was 
$438.2 million; the appropriation amounted to $400 million. The 
Appropriations Committees also approved a funding program of 
$585.6 million. This funding list has allowed the Navy a degree of 
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flexibility in selecting its most urgently required projects for the sup- 
£ j 
port of the operating forces and current program objectives. 


To permit the continuance of such flexibility during fiscal year 1958, 


we are requesting approval of the funding program of approximately 
$386 million. 


Captain Ailes, Director of the Shore Establishment and Mainte- 
nance Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, will speak in 
more detail of the fiscal year 1958 construction program. 

Rear Admiral Meade, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, is 
present also to answer questions on this appropriation. 

“oa Manon. Thank you, Admiral. Will you proceed, Captain 
Ailes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Captain J. W. AILES 





Captain Artes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Capt. John W. Ailes, Director of the Shore Establishment Develop- 
ment and Maintenance Division and senior member of the Shore 
Station Development Board in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Admiral Hopwood outlined the pattern of this program when he 
stated that ‘The overall objective is to maintain a modern and 
balanced Naval Establishment capable of keeping the Navy’s operat- 
ing forces in a proper condition of readiness.” Our operating forces 
are being modernized. ‘To realize the full effectiveness of these im- 
provements, our shore activities must likewise be modernized. As a 
step toward achieving this objective, the Navy requested approval of 
a program this year for authorization of sithite works: in the total 
amount of $434,500,000. After reviewing that program the House 
Armed Services Committee has approved projects totaling $391,- 
095,000 in new authorization. The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s decision was not known by the Navy at the time this state- 
ment was prepared. 

The Navy requests $335 million in new obligational authority and 
approval of our fiscal year 1958 military construction funding program 
in an amount of $386,195,000. Included in the latter amount are 
$312,955,500 for continental projects and $73,239,500 for overseas 
projects. Projects in the funding program which were authorized in 
previous years total $53,962,000, of which $44,691,000 had been 
previously approved for funding by this committee and $8,046,000 
have not yet been approved for funding. 

The funding program may be classified in four broad categories: 

(1) Operational facilities: Approximately 78 percent of the program 
is in this category for a total of $300.2 million. It includes such 
projects as piers, runways, training buildings and shops. 

(2) Personnel support facilities. This group covers about 12 
percent of the program for a total of $46.2 million, and includes 
barracks, bachelor officers’ quarters, messes, family housing, medical 
facilities and chapels. In a sense these facilities may also be classified 
as operational. 

(3) Research and development facilities. Five percent of the 
program is in this category for a total of $21.5 million. A major 
project in this group is the large steerable antenna. 

(4) Land acquisition. This category also comprises about 5 percent 
of the program for a total of $18.3 ‘million. 
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Thirty-nine of the 348 line items in the program, for a total of 
approximately $46.4 million, are for replacement of worn out, obso- 
lescent facilities. 

A priority funding list, including the funding program which I 
have just summarized, is presently under preparation. This is being 
prepared at the request of the committee. 

here are 10 classes of facilities in the program individually spon- 
sored by a bureau or office of the Navy. A summary of these classes 
is in the front of our justification book No. 1, with amounts shown 
for each class in continental United States, overseas and the total. 
The following is a list of these classes, the total amount of funding 
a being requested for each, and examples of projects included 
therein: 

(1) Shipyard facilities, $67,629,500: Included in this class are the 
first increment for construction of the Bremerton drydock, pier and 
dredging for servicing nuclear-powered submarines at New London, 
and projects for the incremental development of the naval base at 
Subic Bay. 

(2) Fleet base facilities, $5,367,000: Included in projects of this 
class are replacement of wornout, inadequate barracks at Key West 
and bachelor officers’ quarters at Newport and provision of head- 
quarters facilities at Pearl Harbor for the commander in chief, Pacific, 
made necessary by the disestablishment of the area command in 
Japan and its transfer to CinCPac at Pearl Harbor. 

(3) Aviation facilities, $195,376,200: This class comprises over half 
of our program. It includes projects for extension of runways at 
14 air stations, for tactical air navigation facilities at 10 air stations 
and optical landing systems at 22 air stations, all of which are needed 
for increased safety in operation of modern aircraft. It also includes 
guided-missile support facilities at nine air stations to provide mini- 
mum maintenance and assembly facilities during the period of tran- 
sition from conventional aircraft weapons to certain air-to-air guided 
missiles for land -based and carrier aircraft. Other facilities are being 
provided for the incremental building of several of our continental and 
overseas air stations. 

(4) Supply facilities, $3,628,000: In this program we proposed the 
installation of electronic processing equipment at three continental 
supply activities and replacement of deteriorated POL storage facili- 
ties at Adak and a commissary store at Guam. 

(5) Marine Corps facilities, $16,462,300: Examples of projects in 
this class are the central repair shop facilities at Barstow, Calif., for 
maintenance of combat equipment, and training and personne! facili- 
ties at Camp Lejeune, Parris Island, Quantico, and San Diego. 

(6) Ordnance facilities, $30,445,000: A major project in this class 
is for development of the fleet ballistic missile. Other projects pro- 
posed at several classified locations will be discussed in detail during 
the course of the presentation. 

(7) Service-school facilities, $10,865,000: Urgent and important 
projects in this class are the first increment for an addition to the 
dormitory, Bancroft Hall, at the Naval Academy and the final incre- 
ment for recruit barracks to complete the first camp at the Great 
Lakes Training Center. 

(8) Communication facilities, $25,329,000: This class includes proj- 
ects for the incremental development of the naval communication 
center at Stockton and the new naval radio transmitter station in 
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Washington County, Maine, and projects for naval security group 
activities at 2 strategic overseas locations. 

(9) Office of Naval Research facilities, $3,100,000: We are propos- 
ing to fund only 1 project in this class, the details of which will be 
— during these hearings. This is the large steerable antenna. 

esponsibility for development of this project has been assigned to 
the Navy by the Secretary of Defense. 

(10) Yards and Docks facilities, $27,993,000: Most of the projects 
in this class have navywide application, and include advance planning, 
replacement of damaged facilities, and support facilities for Capehart 
family housing. This is the last of the 10 facilities classes. 

Mr. Manon, Thank you, gentlemen. 


PRIORITY LIST 


Do you have a priority list of projects? Are your projects listed 
on a priority basis? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have copies of that? 

Captain Artes, Yes, sir. We have just completed that. We have 
only two copies. We have been working on it for some weeks. 

Mr. Manon. What really does this priority list mean? 

Captain Artes. Within the $335 million is the top group of our 
projects, the most urgent ones. Within that group we have not 
really paid so much attention to priority. They are all practically 
tops in that group. Beyond that we have watched very carefully 
and measured the priority between projects since that will be beyond 
the appropriation that we have asked for. 

Within the $385 million, which is the funding program, those are 
the top ones that we have not funded. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be much difference in priority No. 100 
among these projects and priority No. 200? 

Captain Artes. No, sir, because in the top group we picked out the 
most urgent projects totaling $335 million, and these have to be 
funded. They must go this year. These are the top ‘musts’ of 
our program. These are all authorized projects or are included 
in H. R. 8240. 

Mr. Manon. In this list what is the number of projects? You 
run up to 410 projects. Is that all of your projects? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the ones you have funded—— 

Captain Artes. The ones we are funding will be up to $386 million. 

Mr. Manon. But up to what number? 

Captain Artes. Offhand I do not know what the number of the 
projects is. One page ends with $386 million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. They run from project No. 1 to project number what? 

Captain Ar_zs. No. 295 on page 16. 

Mr. Manon. I have difficulty in figuring out how you prepared a 
prenty list that would be very meaningful and be as inclusive as this, 
etween project No. 10 and project No. 40 on the basis of priority. 

Captain Ares. There is not much difference. 
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DETERMINATION OF PRIORITIES 


Mr. Manon. How do you make that determination? 

Captain Armzs. Our Shore Establishments Board went over all 
these projects and figured of the $335 million projects which ones 
must go in now, which are most important. 

Mr. Manon. There is not much difference between No. 10 and 
No. 40? 

Captain Artes. Not in the $335 million. 

Mr. Manon. You just have to have that if you are going to carry 
on the program? 

Captain Aruzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You could switch them around and it would not be 
too serious one way or the other? 

Captain Ares. No, sir; not in that group. But beyond $335 
million, then the priority has significance. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you get beyond $335 million? 

Captain Aries. Page 16 is the end of the $335 million. So page 
17 would begin that list. 

Mr. Manon. What about the projects beginning with 296? They 
are not funded here. 

Captain Aines. Our funding list we anticipate will be $386 million. 
It is 15 percent over the funds requested. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Captain Aruzs. That allows for flexibility of operations. 

Mr. Manon. Is there some considerable significance here as to the 
numbering of these priorities? Project No. 296, that priority number 
of project, is a naval air station, Project No. 315 is a naval base 
overseas. Is there much difference in those projects? Of course, 
there is difference in magnitude, but is there much difference in 
priority? 

Captain Artes. After we try to get started on the $335 million, 
if anything is left over, if something is indicated to be held up or if 
some change of plans indicates later in the year we do not want to 
do it, we would then go to the next list and go right down them in 
order. 

Mr. Manon. For example, priority project No. 309 is a naval 
submarine base, New London, Conn., dredge channel, $2,416,000. 
If for some reason you did not get going on these other projects of 
higher priority, you might get to that one? 

Captain Artes. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not very probable that you could skip over 
project No. 296 and go down to priority project No. 308? 

Captain ArLxs. If some change in plans so indicated. 

Mr. Manon. How material a change would there have to be in the 
plans? 

Captain Arnes. Possibly the development that you spoke of at 
New London, the need for those berths for the submarines. We are 
using the only berth we can use for the Nautilus and these big sub- 
marines, the one at Electric Boat Co., which does not even belong to 
us. Electric Boat said, ‘‘we would appreciate it very much if you could 

et a pier of your own so we could use that pier for our own purposes.” 
We hope, as we increase the number of nuclear submarines, to get our 
Own piers so we can take them to the submarine base and operate 
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them. ‘These nuclear submarines draw some 10 feet more of water 
than the conventional types. 
Mr. Manon, In other words, you might change your priority listing 
for what you thought was good ‘reason? 
Japtain AILEs, Yes, sir, based on military considerations princi- 
pally, although construction problems may arise, real-estate acquisi- 
tions and things like that, which may force us to change. 


REASONS FOR HAVING PRIORITY LIST 


Admiral Mraper. There are other reasons for having this priority 
list, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as a limitation is set on our obligation 
rate for the year. The first list totals $335 million, which is our 
obligational plan, but as we go down the list and get our bids in and 
make our contract awards for each job some may fall within the 
estimate and there may be some savings. We may reserve funds for 
administration and for change orders which will occur in the future, so 
we are able to go beyond the $335 million item in actual awards. We 
must have a range of choice beyond that limit because we do not 
obligate each project 100 percent within the year when the project is 
begun. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Manon. You say you do not obligate for the whole project. 
What do you mean by that? 

Admiral Mrapr. The total cost of the project is composed of the 
design cost, the construction contract, and the administration costs. 
The administration, for example, runs about 5 percent and may run 
over a period of several years. We intentionally make our construc- 
tion contract award within our funds to allow a certain amount for 
contingencies, for changes that occur, for unforeseen foundation con- 
ditions, for instance. So you may be 10 or 15 percent below the total 
amount for a particular project in the first year. You are allowed to 
go on down the list with those balances as you accumulate them. So 
we may go beyond the $335 million list. 

Mr. Manon. You do full funding on a construction contract? 

Admiral Mrapg. Yes. We keep the funds available. We go on 
a full funding basis. 

Mr. Manon. It is your opinion if Congress provides the funds they 
will be expended on the basis of these priorities, subject to the limita- 
tions which you have given us? 

Captain AILes. Yes, sir; as we presently see it, s 

Mr. Manon. In your judgment is it practical to formulate a prior- 
ity list such as this? Is it feasible and sensible from the standpoint 
of the Navy or not? 

Admiral Merapr. It is an essential thing for the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Why is it? 

Admiral Maps. We have to make a choice of projects in order to 
keep within the obligation ceiling. As we get toward the end of the 
year and are faced with an obligation funding ceiling we may have to 
make a choice between projects toward the bottom of the list. 

Mr. Manon. Is it important to make a priority list among a block 
of projects all of which you consider to be of highest priority during 
a fiscal year? 
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Admiral Mrapz. As Captain Ailes pointed out, the significance 
toward the top of the list is not very great, but the significance be- 
comes important when you get down toward the bottom of the list. 

Caprain Artes. When you approach the cutoff point in there. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

There are practically no new installations involved in this bill. 

Captain Artes. Not one, sir. 


ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What was the highest level of your request for new 
funds during the budgetary process? 

Captain Artes. When we first went to the Secretary of Defense 
it was $750 million. 

Mr. Manon. That was a lot of money compared with the amount 
of money you finally got. Either you were badly wrong or the Secre- 
tary is badly wrong or there is some urgent reason why these projects 
have been deferred. What is your general comment on that? 

Captain Artes. Actually, Mr. Chairman, what we got in at first 
from the field was on the order of $1.8 billion, which was all the re- 
quirements of all our field activities. 

Mr. Manon. Everything that everybody wanted was included? 

Captain Arues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Were there any restrictions or limitations on asking 
for these projects? 

Captain Aires. What they asked for were what they considered 
their need this year, what we would like to have this year, what we 
could defer 1 year, and what we need over a long range. Obviously, 
the latter two we cast aside immediately. 

Mr. Manon. It was not considered that all of this program of $1.7 
billion would be funded in fiscal 1958? 

Captain Args. No, sir, not even by the people who put in the 
requests. Some of them were long-range requests. 

Mr. Manon. What was the amount of the l-year request? 

Captain Arxes. It was finally cut down to a little over $700 million. 

Mr. Manon. That was done here in Washington? 

Captain Ares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very much larger figure than is now before 
us. 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. Then in the process of review and formu- 
lating the whole Navy budget it was finally brought down in a formal 
way for the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget to 
$550 million. 

Mr. Manon. You went up to the Secretary of Defense with $550 
million? 

Captain Aries. Yes, sir. We first talked to them about this $700 
million. 

Mr. Manon. But that was not a formal presentation? 

Captain Artes. No formal request. That $700 million was later 
reduced to our authorization program which was $435 million. 

Admiral Meapg. $435 million. 

Captain Aries. $435 million authorization. $425 million new obli- 
gational authority with a 25 percent leeway over that, which brought 
us to $531 million. 
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Mr. Manon. What do you mean by 25 percent leeway? 

Captain Artes. Under the first formula they gave us, our limit was 
$425 million for new obligational authority. They would permit us 
to ask for 25 percent more than that. That is where we got our $531 
million request, which had to include prior year projects which we 
expected to fund in 1958, something on the order of $70 million. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUESTED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. If you were a Member of Congress and had the 
responsibility to make the decision, in the light of all the facts and 
circumstances, would you provide the amount requested here or 
would you feel that the Congress should increase that amount? JI am 
asking for an individual opinion; you are supposed to support the 
budget. This is a question for your individual view. Are we doing 
about right in providing the funds which you request here or are we 
making a mistake from your standpoint? 

Captain Arias. Sir, for our needs this next year I think we can 
manage very nicely on what we have. We will get our most urgent 
needs out of the way. 

Mr. Manon. You are satisfied with that? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. What did we appropriate for you in fiscal 1957 and 
fiscal 1956? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In fiscal 1956 the new obligational authority 
was $442,628,300. In fiscal 1957 you appropriated $165 million of 
new money and directed the transfer of $200 million from the Navy 
stock fund and $35 million from the Marine Corps stock funds, for a 
total of $400 million. 

Mr. Manon. How much of this money was obligated or spent as of 
June 30, 1957? 

Admiral Brarpstny. We estimate our obligations in 1957 at about 
$408 million. 

Mr. Manon. How much money will you have carried over for obli- 
gational purposes from prior years in fiscal 1958? 

Admiral Bearpsutrey. We estimate the unobligated balance carried 
forward into fiscal year 1958 at about $177.8 million. 

Mr. Mauon. That is unobligated. How do you integrate that into 
your 1958 program? 

Admiral BrearpsLey. Some of that is required or programed for 
various parts of the old programs. This $178 million includes such 
things as reserve for contingencies, for construction underway, contract 
adirinistration and inspection, procurey ent of collateral equipment, 
advance planning, correction of deficiencies, and land acquisition. To 
the unobligated balance of $178 million you would add the new obliga- 
tional authority of $335 million being asked for and that would give 
total funds available of approximately $513 million. 

Mr. Manon. How much of that would be unexpended or unobli- 
gated as of June 30, 1958? 

Admiral Brarps.ey. I think the unobligated balance is about $178 
million going into 1959. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, it is regarded as approximately the 
correct figure for the unobligated balance going into each new fiscal 


year. 
Admiral BrarDsLeY. 












Yes, sir. 










OF PROJECTS IN TEXAS 





PRIORITY 





Mr. Manon. I have, as all members of the committee have, a sum- 
mary of military public works appropriation bill, a listing of all the 
projects for the services for fiscal year 1958. Do you have one of 
those before you? 

Captain Aruns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You give a list by States. Looking at page 10, the 
State of Texas, I see a few relatively small items in the gulf coast area. 
Generally, what is the priority? Are these projects within the funds 
which you expect to expend in fiscal 1958? 

Captain Aries. This is in the funding list; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are all the projects in this list of the Navy? 

Captain Aries. In this location summary, they are, sir. That is 
a $386 million funding list. 

Mr. Manon. It is not a shopping list? 
Captain Arues. No, sir. 




















OF NEW AIR STATION IN FLORIDA 





DELETION 


Mr. Manon. Would you turn over to Florida, on page 3? There 
are a number of projects. There was some question raised and we 
had a bit of discussion in the committee about a new air station to 
service the fleet in Florida, I believe. I am not quite clear as to how 
you finally resolved that question. 

Captain Aries. As our planning firmed up, sir, that station was 
indicated not to be needed and further planning on it was stopped. 

Mr. Manon. You quit planning the new station? 

Captain Arnzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I did not hear the answer. 

Captain Artes. When our planning firmed up about the time this 
program was sent up to Congress, Mr. Sikes, that station was found 
not to be needed in the overall program and our planning for it was 
stopped. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not know whether we are talking about the same 
thing. Are you talking about the station proposed at Base Yoke? 

Captain Artes. I was talking about the 6th Naval District Naval 
Air Station, which is a fleet station. Base Yoke was to be a training 
station. 

Mr. Srxgs. Are you talking about the station now at Sanford? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir; the one intended to replace Sanford. 

Mr. Srxzs. In lieu of a new station you have decided to modernize 
the Sanford station? 

Captain Aries. Just moderately, sir. 

Mr. Sixzs. Significantly it will cost less money to rehabilitate 
Sanford than to construct a new station? 

Captain Armes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Is that a pretty firm determination of the Navy now? 
Captain Arugs. Yes, sir; it is. 
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Mr. Manon. Will that be changed in your opinion in the next 2 or 3 
years? 

Captain Aitzs. Not if our present plans go ahead as they are. 
Unless there is some radical change in the international situation, I 
do not think we will go ahead with it, 


CONTROVERSIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. Are there any projects of a highly controversial nature 
that you know of in this bill? 

Captain Armes. There are several, Mr. Chairman. At Port 
Chicago-——— 

Mr, Manon. In California? 

Captain Artes. The one project for building a buffer zone is not 
in this program. In the present international situation it was 
thought that that could be deferred. This is the result of a study we 
had made of Port Chicago and other possible locations for outloading 
ammunition on the west coast. The final position of the Navy, whic h 
we transmitted to the Armed Services Committee in response to their 
directive, indicated that we should continue at Port Chicago. That 
was accepted by the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Manon. That is the type of project I wish you would discuss, 
projects about which there have been controversies or differences of 
opinion before final determination to include them. Would you pin- 
point some of them? 

Captain Artes. What we have left in here for Port Chicago are a 
few small projects to continue its development to serve the purpose 
intended. 

Mr. Manon. That is all I cared to have you say about Port Chicago. 
J am thinking of other projects. 

Captain A1tes. There was some discussion about the piers at New 
London, Conn., which I mentioned before, sir, for the submarine base. 
It is a rather peculiar situation there. The new submarines draw 
about 27 feet of water rather than 18 feet which is what the old sub- 
marines used to draw. You would think you could just go right 
alongside the present piers and dredge it out and they could get in, 
but the trouble is if you dredge down to 27 feet you get below the 
bottom of the pilings and the piers cave in. So we actually have to 
go in and take out the old piers and dredge and put in a new pier 
involving a lot of expense. It is nearly $3 million for the dredging 
alone. In addition, we have to dredge the river up to New London. 

Mr. Manon. There is no controversy about this project? 

Captain Arues. On the face of it it looks a little absurd and some 
of the members of the Armed Services Committee said, “Why do you 
not buy the pier of the Electric Boat Co.?” If we did that they would 
have to stop building submarines because they would not have piers 
to fit them out. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other interesting projects? 


RUNWAY EXTENSIONS 


Captain Artes. There are some 14 runway extensions at our air 
stations. This is to provide us with 10,000-foot equivalent runways. 
In very hot and high locations these may run as high as 14,000 feet 
in length. This is made necessary by our heavier, faster airplanes, 
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to give them room enough to take off and land with a decent margin 
of safety. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much money is involved in this 
extension program? 

Captain Artes. Very nearly $72 million. 

Mr. Manon. Where are these stations? Would you read the list? 

Captain Aruzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give the location of those. 

Captain Aries. Cecil Field, Fla., right outside Jacksonville, 
$4,949,000. 

Mr. Manon. You need not give the amount. You can put it in 
the record. 

Captain Arzes. El Centro, Calif.; Fallon, Nev.; Lemoore, Calif., 
which is a replacement field for Moffett Field. Miramar, a big jet 
base right outside San Diego; Oceana, a big jet base outside Norfolk; 
San Clemente Island, off the coast of California; Whidbey Island, an 
island up in Puget Sound north of Seattle; Whitehouse Field, an 
outlying field in our Jacksonville master jet complex; El Toro in 
southern California, a Marine Corps air station, where the Marine 
aviators operate. Point Mugu, our air missile test center; naval air 
station, Guantanamo Bay, a fleet operating field; naval air station, 
Roosevelt. Roads, on the eastern end of Puerto Rico; and Rota, in 
Spain; a total of 14 stations and a total of $73 million. 

(Additional information requested is as follows:) 


Runway extensions in fiscal year 1958 funding program 


NAS, Cecil Field, Fla. (including land acquisition) _........-.----- $4, 949, 000 
NAAS, El Centro, Calif. (including land acquisition)_.........--.. 4, 135, 000 
NAAS, Fallon, Nev. (including land acquisition) -_.-.-.....----- 4, 000, 000 
NAS, Lemoore, Calif_.........--- os awd ate EL esd a JL SL 18, 109, 000 


NAS, Miramar, Calif........-----. ee aes eel Tk 
NAS, Oceana, Va. (including land acquisition) 


3, 271, 000 
4, 694, 000 


NAS, Whidbey Island, Wash. (including land acquisition).._.._..... 9, 365, 000 
PURE, ae Bore, Obl. eo eee Ct Bis oe we ce bes. ese 3, 060, 000 
NAMTC, Point Mugu, Calif. (San Nicolas Island)_............... 3, 280, 000 
NAS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba_-__------.-------- Wide ape cun:{) SA BO 
NAS, Roosevelt Roads, P. R. (including land acquisition) --.-.---. +, 700, 000 
I et ciatedieneinm eas te wh Spt aly SES he 2, 538, 000 
OLF, Whitehouse Field, Fla_._..---.------------ ashes See . 1,537, 000 
NALF, San Clemente Island, Calif. .....-.....----.---------- _.. 8, 646, 000 

Ee ent nnitile « paumen tier Ire Sede 72, 903, 000 


RUNWAY PAVING COMPOSITION 


Mr. Manon. I wish to discuss with you a minute the composition 
of the runways. .A subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House headed by Mr. Hébert is conducting a hearing on the 
merits of asphalt versus concrete in paving runways. Is there anyone 
here who has appeared as a witness before that panel? 

Admiral Mrapr. Commander Maley of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, who is here now. 

Mr. Manon. I come from an area where considerable asphalt is 
produced. The people who are engaged in the production of asphalt 
feel that they have not in all cases received fair consideration in the 
construction program. They say that some asphalt paving has 
broken down, and by the same token some concrete paving has 
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broken down; that you have to have the right type of construction 
and the old type of World War II construction is not too adequate; 
that modern techniques are such that the asphalt construction meets 
the requirements. This is a long story. It involves millions of 
dollars and it involves the business operations of people throughout 
the Nation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. My cement manufacturers think there has 
been too much asphalt used now. 

Mr. Manon. They do not use any asphalt to amount to anything. 
I understand there is a directive against it. I would like to get a 
clear picture of the Navy attitude on this business of asphalt versus 
cement or concrete. 

Commander Marry. Mr. Chairman, the Navy has not been called 
upon to testify so far in those committee hearings. The committee 
recessed last Wednesday after hearing from the Air Force and the 
Corps of Engineers and both the asphalt industry and the Portland 
Cement Association. At this time they have had no complaints from 
either industry about the way the Navy has planned and built its air 
stations. 

Mr. Manon. Generally what do you propose to do in your con- 
struction program funded for fiscal 1958 as to asphalt and concrete? 

Commander Matey. In fiscal 1958 we are programing for the 
runway extensions and for new airfield pavements in portland cement 
concrete. We did have both types of pavement in the program 
originally. The base yoke station which Mr. Sikes mentioned was 
to have both kinds of pavement. Some of our overseas stations have 
both kinds of pavement. The stations which have survived in the 
bill, as it happens, are almost all based on portland cement concrete. 

Mr. Manon, What is your view as to the merits of that position? 

Commander Mavey. Our problems are very different from those of 
the Air Force and up to this point, sir, we have had no difficulty with 
either kind of pavement on those fields which have been built since 
1951. On the World War IT fields, as you indicated, both types of 
pavement have been failing and giving trouble due to the overload of 
present-day planes. The fields that we have built since 1951 have 
been performing satisfactorily with both kinds of pavement. We 
must accommodate at certain fields carrier-type planes, and those are 
the fields where we are extending the runways. Within the last few 
months we have been advised that the tire pressures for the carrier- 
type planes are going to be increased up to about 400 pounds per square 
inch and we just do not know how to make asphalt pavement that 
will take that kind of tire pressure. Previously we have been design- 
ing on a maximum of 250 pounds per square inch, and on those loads 
we were able to accommodate the carrier-type planes on asphaltic 
concrete. Now we are not able to do that. 

Mr. Manon. Was this determination made independently by the 
Navy or has it been more or less suggested or forced on the Navy by 
the Department of Defense? 

Commander Marry. It has been over opposition from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, sir. They have wanted to hold the line as best 
they could on the present criteria and we have had to convince them 
that we just cannot handle our current aircraft loadings on asphaltic 
concrete at the present stage of the art. We are trying, and so are 
the Air Force and the Corps of Engineers, to develop higher quality 
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asphaltic concrete pavement. They are cheaper and, if we can get a 
satisfactory pavement, we will certainly use it. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF RUNWAY PAVING MATERIALS 


Mr. Manon. Approximately how much cheaper, comparatively, is 
asphalt as compared to concrete? I assume it would depend some- 
what on the area in which it is used, but is there any general yardstick? 

Commander Maury. It would depend very much on the area where 
it is used. At the fields which we have been building where we have 
both concrete and asphalt, the cost of asphalt has run usually in the 
range of 60 to 70 percent of the cost of portland cement concrete. 
That is certainly a savings that we want and will try to keep wherever 
it is possible, but the new higher tire pressures have an effect not only 
on the asphalt surfacing but on the base materials, the stone base 
which goes underneath the asphalt. As we try to find higher and 
higher quality base material, the price approac thes the price of con- 
crete. As a matter of fact, for the new tire pressures we just do not 
have an answer at this time. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would the gentleman permit an interjection at 
this point? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. I realize we are not supposed to do that, but this 
should be considered. What is your maintenance cost proportion- 
ately speaking, particularly in tropical and Jethitroiica areas? 

Commander Marry. That, sir, is a very difficult question to answer 
because our maintenance cost records are not kept on the basis of 
asphalt versus concrete. They are not separated out to show the new 
varieties of pavement. When maintenance is done on a runway it is 
charged as airfield pavement maintenance, and from the records, 
without going back to the individual station, you cannot tell whether 
it is on World War II pavement or on the present pavement. Actually 
there is very little indication so far of high maintenance costs on either 
asphalt concrete or portland cement concrete on the new fields. We 
have not had them down long enough to have any serious maintenance 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. In an area where you might be subjected to earth- 
quakes and disturbances of that kind, I assume concrete would be 
more adequate. 

Commander Marry. We have had no experience that would in- 
dicate. We have had no problems with either type of pavement 
because of the fact that it is set on a granular base material. Like the 
famous Tokyo Hotel designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, it is on a base 
which absorbs the shock of the earth waves. 

Mr. Manon. I think we would all feel that the asphalt business is 
a legitimate business and the portland cement business is a legitimate 
business. Is the Navy eanins an objective attitude with respect 

to this controversy? Is the Navy willing to keep an open mind so far 
as possible as to the availability of either of them? 

Commander Matzy. We certainly are, sir, and we are bending 
every effort to get asphaltic pavements that will meet the load of these 
higher tire pressures. As I mentioned before, the reason we are show- 
ing all portland cement concrete in this year’s program is that all of our 
airfield pavements in this year’s program are tied up with the support 
of the carrier-type aircraft. We are planning today for work which 
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will be in the 1959 program which will include asphaltic concrete, and 
we are building asphaltic concrete at some locations where we do not 
have the carrier-type planes to present these particular problems. 

Mr. Warrten. Will the chairman permit an interjection there for 
a question? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could the witness make a statement as to the 
relative costs of the two materials? 

Mr. Manon. He has just said it is about 30 or 40 percent cheaper 
to do the job with asphalt, provided asphalt will do the job. Is that 
not correct? 

Commander Maury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? Does not 
a lot depend on the climatic conditions? 

Commander Marry. Yes, sir. There are some areas where the 
construction season is such—— 

Mr. Anprews. I do not mean that, but cold weather and hot 
weather, extreme hot and extreme cold weather. 

Commander Macey. It doesn’t change it to any great extent. 
Even in such places as Labrador, summer tempefatures can get up 
to 90 degrees or so. 

Mr. ANprREws. Thank you. 


INTERMEDIATE-RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. What is in this program for the intermediate-range 
ballistic missile of the Navy type? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN SUPPORT OF POLARIS MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. What will be your probable requirement in construc- 
tion for the Polaris missile for fiscal 1959? Have you done any 
projecting as yet or does this more or less cover the waterfront on 
this particular part of the program? 

Captain Aruzs. I do not have those figures with me. 

Mr. Manon. Does anybody know the answer to that question? 

Captain Artes. We do not have our project people on the Polaris 
project with us. 

I can have a statement inserted. 

Mr. Manon, You can give us your response to that later. 

(The information was furnished to the committee on a classified 
basis.) 

BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of your total request for construc- 
tion funds is for the naval air arm? 

Captain Ares. A little over half is directly for Bureau of Aero- 
nautics projects. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions, gentlemen? 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Sixes. I notice you have $18 million for land acquisition. 
Some think the Government has too much land now. Is this land 
absolutely essential? 
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Captain Armes. Each individual item in our land acquisition, Mr. 
Sikes, has been very carefully examined. We have prepared a state- 
ment on the overall land acquisition program. I have an analysis of 
it here. The major part of it is connected with the runway extensions 
and flight-clearance programs in connection with these air programs, 

Mr. Srxes. What is the rest of it connected with? 

Captain Artes. There is a small parcel at naval air station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., 30 acres, and it is all under water to connect us with that 
new carrier pier. ‘There is a 120-acre target space for an air station in 
Brunswick, Maine. ‘That is on an uninhabited island off the coast. 

There is an 1,800-acre item for this large steerable antenna. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that steerable antenna? 

Captain Aries. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I notice you have a number of projects here for rail- 
roads, roads, magazines, barracks, and so on, high on the priority 
list. Pre sumably we are tr ying to achieve a basis of world understand- 
ing whereby there can be some measure of disarmament. How many 
of ; these things are absolutely essential this year and how many can 
we postpone for a year to see if we are going to need them? 

Captain Aites. We are following that program very carefully, Mr. 
Sikes, and keeping up with all the discussions of it. There are no 
projects in here which would fall in the category of things we could 
put off, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. If Congress didn’t give you the money you could put 
them off. 

Captain Aitus. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sixus. From your standpoint you need them all? 

Captain Arnus. Yes, sir. We have measured these against urgent 
needs this year and feel they are all very necessary. 


RAILROAD IMPROVEMENT AT BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


Mr. Srxes. Here is an item for railroad improvement in Brunswick, 
Maine. It is a small item, but do we have such a need for a rabies ad 
facility at that particular point now that you can wait no longer for 
it? If it is that urgent why didn’t you ask for it prior to this cide? 

I refer to item No. 15, page 1. 

Captain AiLtes. That was authorized in 1956, sir. The planning 
for that station has brought it along so it is very necessary that we 
fund that this year. This is in connection with the construction of 
ordnance facilities for development of the naval air station. 

Mr. Srxes. If you needed it last year why didn’t you fund it last 
year? 

Captain Artes. In our programing for it, the site had to be selected 
for the ordnance facility and the necessary land acquired. This year 
it is necessary to fund the construction. 


OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Srxes. You have asked for $335 million of new money for a 
program costing $386 million. Do you expect to carry on $335 
million worth of construction or $386 million worth of construction? 

Captain Ares. This year we are up to an obligation rate of $408 
million. This will be a reduction in our rate of construction, sir. 
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Mr. Sixzs. I do not understand your answer. You have given us 
a listing of $335 million worth of projects which includes 295 actual 
projects. You say your 1958 military construction funding program 
is $386 million. Please explain to me whether you have $386 million 
worth of work or $335 million worth of work. 

Captain Ames. Our planned rate of obligation for 1958 is $335 
million, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What happens to the remainder of the program of 
needed projects which cannot be included in the figure of $335 million? 

Admiral Muapr. Mr. Sikes, the $335 million of obligations will be 
applied to these projects in the order of their priority, but not each 
one will be obligated 100 percent in fiscal year 1958. A project could 
be obligated 80 to 85 percent, for instance. 

Mr. Sixes, Then the total number of projects involve a total cost 
of $335 million? 

Admiral Mrapr. Yes, sir. We would apply the obligations toward 
the whole list. as the $335 million will permit. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there new projects in here, such as the Academy 
airfield? 

Captain Artus. No, sir. There are no new projects in here. 


NEW STARTS 


Mr. Sixes. How many of the 295 projects are new starts? How 
many are projects on which no work has been done before? 

Admiral Mrapr. Each is a new line item. 

Mr. Sixzs. If that will simplify it, we will call them new line items, 
projects on which no work has previously been done and on which 
there has been no previous expenditure of funds. 

Admiral Mnapr. All these are projects which have not been started 
at all, Mr. Sikes. Each one is a new line item io be handled as a 
usable project in its own right. 

Mr. Sixes. Then all of these projects are new line items? 

Admiral Means. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. If I may interject a question. Don’t you mean 
that there is a continuity of projects which already have been in 
effect and these are additions to original projects and are new insofar 
as additions are concerned, but as a total project they are not new 
because there is no new total project in the entire program? Is 
that correct? 

Captain Artes. That is correct. 

Mr. SuepparpD. With reference to the question of money expended, 
if you will permit this suggestion, you have some money expended 
because of the finalization of your plans/and as a result of instructions 
from the Congress in the last session, so to that degree there has been 
that expenditure for finalization of your planning. Is that correct? 

Captain Artes. Right, sir. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, PENSACOLA, FLA. 
Mr. Stxes. I notice priority 286, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 


Fla., which you have noted as a second increment. If this is a second 
increment, why don’t you want to complete the operation? 
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Captain A1.tes. The first item on that was the A and £, sir. This 
is the first of the real construction. 

Mr. Sixes. A and E has been completed but yet you have not placed 
this in a priority position which would enable you to do the work. 
Though the A and E work has been finished the actual construction 
has not started and it has been necessary for a year to berth a carrier 
hundreds of miles from her operating base because you have not asked 
for money to dredge the channel. That doesn’t sound like good 
economy. 

Captain Aries. This takes care of the pier and dredging, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I know what it takes care of. You have the project 
so far down your priority list you may not get to it with this year’s 
money. If that is so you may keep the carrier sitting out in the gulf 
because you have not asked Congress for money whic h would put you 
in a position 40 dig the channel and get the carrier into her operating 
docks. 

Captain Artes. We will not get to it unless some item in the first 
group is stopped or something like that. They we may get to it, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. A project which has been waiting for 5 years should 
have a better priority than 286 out of 295. 

Captain Artes. When we established our original priority list it 
did not fall within it. 

Mr. Sixes. That doesn’t tell me anything. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. What is the relationship between item No. 3 which is 
on page 2 and item No. 9 which is on page 5? 

Captain Armes. Some of the research and development facilities 
fall within other classes than the Office of Naval Research. The 
Office of Naval Research in the Navy does not do all of our research, 
sir. Some is done by the Bureau of Ships and some by Ordnance. 
Some of those items on page 2 would be split up between 2 or 3 of these 
classes at the back. 

All of that item on page 5 would be included in this group called 
research and development facilities. 

Mr. Fitoop. Then why is it not there? Why don’t vou have 9 
items instead of 10, then? 

Captain Artes. These are two different breakdowns. One is a 


classification, four broad categories. 

Mr. Fioop. Which one is that? 

Captain Armes. Page 2, sir. These are four broad categories. 
Then on page 3 we start in with the classes under which we sponsor 
our construction programs of the Navy. . 

Mr. Fioop. The last sentence of item 9 tells me that een h 
for the development of this project has been assigned to the Nav: y by o 
the Secretary of Defense. What is that project? a 

Captain Ares, That is this large steerable antenna we spoke of a 
moment ago. Ww 

Mr. Fioop. On page 2 you say ‘‘A major project of item 3 is the 
large steerable antenna item.”’ Into how many acts does it get? di 
Which comes first, the chicken or the egg with this antenna? Where o 


do you want it? he 
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Captain Ars. It is included in both, sir. Page 2 shows a category 
breakdown. 

Mr. Fioop. A category breakdown. 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is bureaucratic gobbledygook. What is a 
category breakdown? Obviously it means something to you. It 
could mean something to me after you tell me what it means, of course. 

Captain A1r.ys. We break down our construction program into the 
categories: operational facilities, personnel support facilities, research 
and development facilities, and land acquisition. That is the way we 
break it down in trying to present it to you. 

Then, when we come up to justify it, we group them. The classes 
are more in line with our organization in the Navy Department. 
Shipyard facilities are sponsored by the Bureau of Ships Fleet base 
facilities are sponsored by the Office of Chief of Nava} Operations. 
Aviation facilities are sponsored by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Aviation facilities might have 2 or 3 of these category projects in it. 
They will all be in aviation facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION AT PEARL HARBOR, T. H. 


Mr. Fuioop. I am curious now about item No. 2, page 3, which you 
describe as fleet base facilities. There has been a change in command 
and you have a new setup at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Arnus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that mean you must spend X millions of dollars 
at Pearl Harbor merely because there has been a paper change in 
command? You take admiral X from point B and you take him and 
his boys to point A which happens to be Pearl Harbor. 

I know the Navy has operated there for a long time. Just because 
you move this body a couple of thousand miles are you going to build 
1im a new house? Are you going to put out red rugs? Why are you 
going to beef up Pearl Harbor because somebody issued a memo- 
randum of probably one page in length? 

Captain Artes. There is to be a new administrative headquarters at 
Pearl Harbor in what previously was the Aiea Naval Hospital. We 
are using the buildings there for the Pacific Ocean area administrative 
headquarters. 

In addition there is to be a combined operational and intelligence 
center there which will be occupied by the commanders in the Pacific 
area as their operational headquarters from which they can direct all 
the forces of the Pacific. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean that in all the years we have been building 
Pearl Harbor, with the unlimited funds we have very properly placed 
there, keeping in mind that since World War II the condition of which 
you now speak was obviously going to occur sooner or later, there has 
been no aeeeaida down through all these years for the centralization 
of command at Pearl Harbor until you are presented with a fait 
accompli from Defense? Is that what happened? 

Captain Artes. This is a development similar to the development 
which has occurred in the Air Defense Command. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not going to spend money in the Navy as they 
do in the Air Force, are you? I thought you were a shining example 
of what not to do in that example. Do you use the Air Force as a 
horrible example to us? Are you going to succumb to that now? 
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Captain Aires. Admiral Radford’s comment on this was that 
Admiral Nimitz should have had this during World War II. He could 
have done a much better job, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That late in the Navy, 15 years? 

Captain Armes. We admit it, sir. We should have had this a long 
time ago, but the electronic equipment for the facility was not available 
until about 1 year ago. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going on the theory better late than never? 
Is that it? 

Captain Artes. You can put it that way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If I prefer to put it that way we will put it that way. 
I never thought the day would come when we can get from a Navy 
presentation group that sort of confession. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wieetesworts. Is my understanding correct that under the 
present directive of the Department of Defense you may not in fiscal 
1958 obligate more than $335 million? 

Admiral Brarpsiey. The Department of Defense has issued : 
tentative plan for fiscal year 1958 which I believe members of the 
committee have been furnished. Under that plan it is anticipated 
we would obligate about $335 million for this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. The answer to my question is ‘“Yes,”’ then? 

Admiral Brarpsiey. Yes, sir. 


JOHN H. TOWERS FIELD, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Mr. Miter. I would like to ask for a little information regarding 
the item which appears in the authorization bill which passed the 
House yesterday. On page 19, line 15, under the grouping of “Naval 
air facilities,” it states John H. Towers Field, location to be deter- 
mined, land acquisition $3,200,000. 

Does your request for appropriations cover that amount? 

Captain Aries. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is no request being made for land purchases 
this year on that? 

Captain Artes. Not here, sir. We may, if we reach agreement 
with the Committees on Armed Services, come up later for repro- 
graming to add that to the funding if a decision is reached before the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Mituier. Where would you come for that permission? 

Captain Armes. To the committees of Congress. 

Mr. Miuter. This committee? 

Captain Aruss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I note you do not even have that down by State but 
it merely says location to be determined. Do you have it near 
enough fixed in your mind to know whether you w ant it in Maryland, 
for instance? 

Captain Armes. I think the obligation we have to the Armed 
Services Committee is that we will present the story to the subcom- 
mittee, sir. We feel we are obligated to keep an open mind on this 
thing until they decide. 
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Mr. Miuuer. If you submit it to a subcommittee and they ask you 
if you can have it there, is that the end of it so far as the legislative 
procedure is cone verned? You then come before this committee for 
the money? 

Captain A1es. As they worded it, it was that the site location had 
to meet with the approval of the committee, sir. 

Mr. Mixtuer. But not of the Congress? 

Captain Aines. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. It is an unbudgeted item. What would 
position with regard to the Bureau of the Budget? . 

Captain Artes. It would have to clear the Bureeu of the Budget 
and the Secretary of Defense before it ever came up here, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Forp. You have a dollar request here of $335 million. This 
airfield site is not within that as submitted at the present time? 

Captain Aries. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Before it could be approved as an item for obligation 
out of any funds you have, you would have to submit it to this sub- 
committee. Is that correct? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. We would submit it to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there are two steps which must be taken. 
One, you must get approval of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and, in addition, it must approved as a 
line item in the budget for fiscal 1958 to this subcommittee? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. Before it is sent up it has to go through 
the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Mruuer. And you also would have to clear it with the cor- 
responding committees of the Senate? 

Mr. Sikes. It could come as a reprograming item which would be 
different from a regular presentation such as this. 

Mr. SHepparp. It still would have to be cleared. 

Captain Artes. It has to clear the Senate committees, also. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Sikes, I think, brings up a very important point 
If we approve the program as submitted here today, in effect we are 
approving that project as a fundable project. 

Captain Ares. No, sir; it is not in this program, sir. 


be your 


BAINBRIDGE NAVAL STATION, MD. 


Mr. Miuuer. You have asked for no money, as I understand it, in 
this program for carrying out the permanent program at Bainbridge 
Naval Station. Is that right? 


Captain Aites. We have not been permitted to obligate the money 
we already have had approved. 

Mr. Miiusr. Am [I correct in my understanding that we voted some 
$6 million last year and the Navy is still desirous of spending that? 

Captain Aitus. We are definitely desirous of spending it. 

Mr. Minune. And if you get it cleared by Defense and the Budget 
you intend to go ahead and use that money, or will that money be 
canceled out? 

Admiral Mrapr. It would not lapse until subsequent action of 
Congress. The Armed Services Committees in their authorization 
bills have customarily included a provision for automatic rescission 


of projects after a specified period. It has been 5 years for several 
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Mr. Mixurr. This was appropriated last year so it would not come 
into that. 

Admiral Meade. Not until 5 years have elapsed. 

Mr. Mitxier. Am I correct in my understanding that if you get 
clearance from the Bureau of the Budget and from the De »partment 
of Defense that the Navy plans to go ahead with that work? 

Admiral Mrapr. We would be prepared to go ahead with this so 
far as the engineers are concerned, but it is not on this funding list 
on the assumption that it will not get the approvals of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Captain Ares. Actually this is one of the projects which, when we 
made up our funding list, we had requested apportionment from the 
Bureau of the Budget trying to get them to release the money. We 
had hoped they would release it before we came up here to get this. 

Mr. Miuigr. Suppose they released it within the next 4 or 5 months? 

Captain Arius. We are ready to let the contract. 

Mr. Mixuier. Would failure to include it in this list block you from 
going ahead? 

Captain Aigs. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Admiral Meape. If we get the apportionment approved now we 
can obligate it before this new list goes into effect. 


JOHN H. TOWERS FIELD, ANNAPOLIS, MD, 


Mr. Sixes. With further reference to what Mr. Ford said about the 
Towers Field, if that field stays in the authorization bill, even though 
it is not funded in this program, if the Navy clears the program 
through the Bureau of the Budget they can come back for reprogram- 
ing. Is that not true? 

Captain Aites. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mier. I am not quite clear as to what that means. I have 
personal reasons for wanting to be able to tell people the truth. Is 
that project dead now or is it still alive? 

Captain Ariss. It is still alive, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. With the possibility of going ahead within the next 
few months if you get the clearance? 

Captain Ares. If we get the clearance. 

Mr. Stina W e will resume our hearings at 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. SHepprarp. The committee will come to order. You have the 
witness, Mr. Scrivner. 


DRYDOCKS FOR REPAIR OF BATTLE DAMAGE TO CARRIERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have 2 or 3 general 
questions and then some specific ones. 

Admiral Hopwood, I could not help but smile to myself just a little 
when I read your statement about the necessity for having these three 
drydocks to repair battle damage to the Forrestal type of carriers. 

Admiral Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I sat just a few weeks ago and listened to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations make a 
presentation to this committee which almost convinced me that the 
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carrier was invulnerable. So why do you have to have docks to repair 
battle damage? 

Admiral Hopwoop. I think maybe we have a misconception of the 
word “invulnerable,’’ Mr. Serivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, I know what it means. 

Admiral Horwoop. Invulnerable does not rule out damages to 
screws or minor damage that will give a list to the ship possibly or 
might cause a drag, so called. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are saying now that the 
Forrestal-type ship can be damaged in battle. 

Admiral Hopwoop. They can be damaged. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I thought, but that just was not the 
impression which was left by the Navy advocates of the atomic- 
powered carrier particularly. You will not have to have docks for 
battle damage repair for the new atomic powered ones, will you? 

Admiral Hopwoop. These same type drydocks that we are suggest- 
ing or recommending be constructed will take care of the atomic- 
powered carrier. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say this is the first of three. Where are the 
other two to be and when are you going to construct them? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Last year the House committee, your com- 
mittee, sir, approved the architect and engineering studies for a 
drydock at Bremerton, one at San Francisco Shipyard, and the con- 
version of the drydock at Boston. This is the first of those three 
drydocks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell me a little more, either on or off the record, 
about this super duper radio station that you will have to have and 
the cost of it. 

Admiral Hopwoop. I would like to speak off the record if I may, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FACILITIES AT PEARL HARBOR, T. H. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Flood covered the item here captioned ‘Fleet 
Base Facilities,’’ the new headquarters facilities for the commander 
in chief, Pacific. It would seem that after all these years of building 
an establishment in Hawaii especially since the Navy is much smaller 
than it was during World War II, that some day, some time, some- 
where, we ought to have enough headquarters. Why do you have 
now to provide for new headquarters for the commander in chief, 
Pacific? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Sir, the item in this bill is for communications 
only. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what this says. It says— 
provision of headquarters facilities at Pearl Harbor for the commander in chief, 
Pacific, made necessary by the disestablishment of the area command in Japan 
and its transfer to CincPac at Pearl Harbor. 

Captain Arzs. There are actually two commands to be set up in 
Hawaii, sir. Heretofore the commander in chief, Pacific, and the 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, have been in the same building. 
When they brought the command back from the Far East it was 
decided that the commander in chief, Pacific, Admiral Stump, and 
his Army and Air Force subordinate commanders, would move into 
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two setups. One is an administrative headquarters at the old naval 
hospital, Aiea. This project is just a telephone exchange for that 
building. No more buildings are to be built. This is just to provide 
him with telephone facilities at that hospital. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to floss it up, then? 

Captain Artes. No, it is not going to be flossed up. We are using 
existing facilities. The commanding general, Marine Force, Pacific, 
was using most of that hospital, but his headquarters are being 
consolidated to make room for the commander in chief, Pacific. 


COMMISSARY ON GUAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the commissary store at Guam? 

Captain Artes. This is for replacement of an existing quonset hut 
commissary store built during the war, of wartime construction. with 
small reefers. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is it going to cost? You may give it to 
me approximately. 

Captain Artes. $884,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nearly a million dollars. 

Captain ArtEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many people will it serve? 

Captain Armes. 11,500, I think. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have 11,500 there at Guam? 

Captain Armzs. Yes, sir. This is the main commissary for the 
island of Guam, for all the activities there. 


ADDITION TO DORMITORY, BANCROFT HALL, NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the first increment for an addition to the 
dormitory, Bancroft Hall? 

Captain Artes. That is $1,602,000, sir. This is the underpinning 
for the present wing and the foundation for the new wings and de- 
tailed plans and specifications for those. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to increase the student capacity 
there? 

Captain Aizes. No, sir. The student capacity is remaining the 
same, 3,600. This is to take care of them, to provide facilities. 
Right now we have 3,600 students living in space which was designed 
for 2,500. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you ought to cut down the intake. We find 
it a little difficult now to find spots for all your NROTC graduates. 

Captain Artes. But our requirements for graduates of the Naval 
Academy are still the output of a 3,600-student body. 

Mr. Scrivner. In addition to Holloway plan men and all that, 
which costs quite a few million dollars a year? 

Captain Artes. Those are the ones we get our permanent personnel 
from. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could get quite a few permanent personnel out 
of the Holloway plan if you would. 

Captain Artes. We try very hard to get them to go Regular, Mr. 
Scrivner, but the number is very small. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have had some say to me that they would like to 
and they do not seem to get a chance. 
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Captain A1zes. I had a battleship this last year.and I had about 
8 or 9 and one year I had 10 of them. We conducted a very strenuous 
campaign to get them to go Regular. 


DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING REGULAR OFFICERS UNDER HOLLOWAY PLAN 


Mr. Scrivner. If we are not getting any better results than that 
we had better drop the Holloway plan then. 

Captain Aries. They are developing very fine officers but they are 
not staying in the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was a member of the Naval Subcommittee when 
the Holloway plan was proposed. One of the things that was sold to 
us was how good a job it would do bringing men into the Regular 
service, how well qualified they would be and all that. If it is not 
doing it maybe we had better take another look in view of the great 
cost. 

Captain Ares. I do not mean they are not making good officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. | did not say that. I am talking about career 
personnel. 

Captain Artes. There are too many attractions on the outside, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe we had better cut out the Holloway plan, 
then. If it is not giving us enough career men to pay for itself, it is 
too expensive. 

Captain Artes. We are getting awfully good officers in the Reserves 
out of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but the other services are getting awfully 
good officers in the Reserve, too, and they do not have the expense 
that the Holloway plan requires. 


ADDITION TO DORMITORY, BANCROFT HALL, NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. At Annapolis how many students are in each room? 

Captain Artes. The rooms were designed for 2, and we have as 
many as 5 in a room, sir. 

Mr. Forp, What is the average occupancy of a room? 

Captain ArLes. Between 3 and 4, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has that been the condition for an extended period of 
time or is it just recently that it has gotten up to that point? 

Captain Armes. No, sir; it has been that ever since our student 
body was upped to 3,600, I believe, during the last war. 

Mr. Forp. In World War II or Korea? 

Captain Aites. During World War II, when we went back to the 
4-year plan. 


AUXILIARY AIR STATION, NEW IBERIA, LA. 


Mr. Scrivner. Now on some of the specific items, it has been a 
little while since I have gone into details of the Navy construction 
which probably calls for some of. the questions that I shall ask. I 
note item No. 9, the auxiliary air station, New Iberia, La. My 
recollection is that. that was quite a controversial location when it 
was first discussed. Has that controversy been settled? Is eyvery+ 
body happy or not? 
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Captain Aruxs. I think it is all settled now, sir. We have not had 
any repercussions recently at all. Captain Sanger here is very 
familiar with this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell us something about that New Iberia setup. 
That was quite a hot issue for a while. 

Captain Sanger. The last problem we had, Mr. Scrivner, was 
building a new airport for New Iberia. The parish of New Iberia, 
with which you are probably familiar, had said that they turned it 
over and gave the deed of donation to New Iberia with the under- 
standing that they felt the Navy would provide them with a new 
airport for taking over part of the present municipal airport. About 
3 or 4 months ago we had a meeting with representatives of Senator 
Long in Senator Ellender’s office and the Congressman from New 
Iberia and the Civil Aeronautics Administration representative, at 
which it was decided that the parish of New Iberia, assisted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, would attempt to find a satis- 
factory site for an airport, and after this was accomplished the Navy 
would assist them as practicable in obtaining a new airport. We 
felt that we had a moral obligation, if not legal obligation, to assist 
them in any way possible. Since that time everything seems to have 
been going along smoothly. At least we have not heard any reper- 
cussions from that area. 


OCEANA NAVAL AIR STATION, VA. 


Mr. Scrivner. Tell me about the Oceana Naval Air Station. 

Captain A1tus. The project at Oceana is to correct a drainage 
problem which is to be corrected by the acquisition of land in order 
to put a drain in. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the item on fueling stations? How have 
you been getting along without them up to now? 

Captain Ares. This is part of the development of that station, sir. 
The fueling stations are required to increase the fueling rate necessary 
to meet heavy operational and training schedules. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of training is it? 

Captain Aries. This is fleet training. These are fleet squadrons 
which are based here, sir. This is one of our master jet stations, the 
one in the Norfolk area. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has it been a fleet training station? 

Captain Artes. It was established in 1943, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you been doing for fueling? 

Captain Arums. Since the war it was converted into a master jet 
station in the late forties. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you been doing for fueling stations in 
the meantime? You must have had them of some kind. 

Captain Artes. The station has a partially complete fueling system 
capable of fueling only 100 of the 444 aircraft to be based on the field. 
The result of not providing this will be inability of the station to 
effectively perform its mission of maintaining fleet operation and 
training. 

CONSTRUCTION AT SANFORD, FLA. 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the Sanford, Fla., station? Where is 
that? I cannot quite place it. 
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Captain Armszs. It is south of Jacksonville, on the coast. It is ad- 
jacent to the town of Sanford. This is another fleet operational base 
supporting the complex at Cecil Field, which is the master jet station 
near Jacksonville. Sanford provides facilities to support regular 
operations of fleet carrier aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice you have one item of hangars. You cer- 
tainly have had hangars there up to now. The same thing is true of 
barracks and aircraft parking area. Apparently it is an old, estab- 
lished station. 

Captain Aites. The number of aircraft operating there is presently 
52 and it is planned to increase it to 97, sir, almost doubling the opera- 
tion at that station. This is the field which was spoken of by Mr. 
Sikes. He asked about it this morning. Rather than building an 
entirely new airfield we are developing Sanford a little more, giving it 
the extra load, sir. 


MARINE TRAINING CENTER, TWENTYNINE PALMS, CALIF. 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we switch over now to the Marine training 
center at Twentynine Palms, items 42 to 49. Twentynine Plams has 
been in existence quite a while. 

Captain Arues. Since 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. I notice several things. I just wondered how you 
got along without them before and why you cannot continue. For 
instance, gun sheds, vehicle shop, laundry, and dry cleaning plant. 
That is nearly a million dollar installation. A million dollar dry 
cleaning plant and laundry is a pretty good sized piece of business, 
is it not? 

Captain Arues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is that necessary? 

Captain Artes. We have been operating there with a commercial 
outfit from Palm Springs, which is some 75 miles away. That is the 
only commercial facility available to this station. During the winter 
vacation season when Palm Springs is really booming we get poor serv- 
ice. Sometimes they skip an entire week coming out. The prices 
run high. A comparison made for the Senate showed that prices 
averaging 50 to 75 percent above commercial prices right here in 
Washington were charged. The complaints on the service are fantastic. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are trying to get Uncle Sam out of business 
instead of putting him in new business. 

Captain Ares. Yes, sir; we have to justify these things to the 
people in Defense who screen them very carefully and make very 
detailed comparisons, Mr. Scrivner, on whether it is sound economy, 
whether there is any commercial outfit which can possibly do it. The 
marines out there are paying personally and the Government laundry 
at the station is really quite a loss. We figure on the maintenance 
costs alone we will save about $38,000 a year at this station. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would take over 20 years to pay for it. 

Do you mean to tell me you have not any parade grounds out at 
Palm Springs after all these years? 

Captain Aites. That isa misnomer. That is really a soil stabiliza- 
tion program rather than parade ground. This is desert. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is a misnomer, who misnamed it? 
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Captain, all I can go by is what you have there.. Of course I can 
remember that we had some golf courses built under the guise of soil 
stabilization. 

Captain Ares. It is not intended that this shall be a parade ground. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I can go by is what you say here, and I suppose 
that isin the 1958 authorization. I have not looked at that yet to 
see whether they call it a parade ground or not. 

Captain Artes. This same thing runs right through the record, sir. 
It is a misnomer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am surprised, Captain, with the experience you 
have had before this committee in years past, that you have not cor- 
rected a misnomer like that. You might expect some of us to see 
something like that and ask some questions about it. When you have 
something like that it rather shakes our faith in some of the other items 
you have. 

What is the need for the nearly $2 million worth of BOQ’s at Beau- 
fort, S. C.? 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield on Twentynine Palms? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the flying officer and the senior officer living 
there now? This is for family housing for flying officer and senior 
officer. 

Mr. Suupparp. They are living in family housing on the base, the 
equivalent of 120 yards away. 

Mr. Fioop. Captain, is that $47,000 for 1 house or 2 houses, and 
where are the officers living now? 

Captain Anus. They are living in smaller quarters on the base—in 
the rental apartment Wherry housing. 

Mr. FLoop. They have quarters on the base in which they are now 
living. Each officer has a house on the base now, is that it? 

Captain Artes. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter with them? I do not mean the 
officers. I mean the housing. If they are marines [ take for granted 
there is nothing the matter with them. I mean what is the matter 
with the housing? 

Captain Artes. I do not have that information with me, sir. I can 
furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I was just curious. Is that $47,300 for each house? 

Captain Artes. No, sir, 2, 1 for $27,000 and 1 for $20,300. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not that in excess of the amount allowable? 

Captain Aries. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You might put a paragraph or so in the record about 
what the problem is. 

Captain Arxss. All right, sir. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

1. Proposed construction of 2 family units at the Marine Corps base, 
Twentynine Palms, is to provide adequate housing accommodations for | brigadier 
general and | colonel, the commanding general and his chief of staff of the base. 
These officers are currently occupying housing in the title VIII (Wherry) project, 
which is totally inadequate for their rank and position. 

2. As indicated below, it can be seen that these officers are occupying housing 
with insufficient floorspace. 
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3. The following is furnished to further indicate other detractable features: 

(a) These officers are living in title VIII (Wherry) housing not of their choice 
but of necessity, since living close to the base is necessary in order that they 
may properly perform their duties and carry our their responsibilities. 

(6) Living in a project where housing units are closely constructed and in 
among junior officers and enlisted men, who are under their command, is not 
desirable or conducive to good command relationship. 

(c) The housing in the title VIII project does not provide the necessary floor 
space, bedrooms and privacy, required for the entertainment of local officials of the 
community and other official guests, which is of prime importance for good publie 


relations. 














BACHELOR OFFICER QUARTERS AT BEAUFORT, 8. C. 


Mr. Scrivner. I did not get an answer on the $2 million worth 
of bachelor officer quarters at Beaufort. This seems to be a second 
increment. How much has been spent previously and how much 
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more do you have to go? That is item 52. How much was the 
first increment? 

Captain Artes. The first increment was for 182 officers, sir, and 
included mess facilities for that same number. 

Mr. Scrivner. For how much? 

Captain Artes. The authorized amount was $1,197,000. This will 
accommodate 200 officers. $1,197,000 was authorized for fiscal year 
1955 as the first increment. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many more do you have to go to complete it? 

Captain Artes. Two hundred more were included in the second 
increment, sir, together with mess facilities for that number, or a 
total capacity of 386 officers for a total authorized amount of 
$2,957,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that would be— 

Captain Aries. Another $1,760,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are they necessary? Have you not quarters 
there? 

Captain Aries. No, sir. This is an air station which was closed 
in 1946, right after the war. It was used during the war, with tem- 
porary wartime construction. It was closed in 1946, reopened in 
1952, I believe, sir, after 6 years inactivation with minimum mainte- 
nance, 

The time that it was closed the facilities were in maintenance status. 
They suffered terribly from the weather. The station is being re- 
built practically in its entirety. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is that? 

Captain Artes. To take the Marine Air Group which is presently 
stationed at Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with the Marine Air 
Station at Miami? 
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Captain Ars. It will be converted to solely a Navy and Marine 
Corps Reserve air station. 


QUANTICO, VA. 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is another one of your old establishments— 
Quantico. They bave been giving small arms instruction down there 
for lo these many years. Yet now I see you want to expand the 
range of several items. You show the expansion of ready issue sheds 
and ammunition magazine, barracks, messhall, and galley. Why is 
all that necessary after all of these years? 

Captain Armes. They have moved the range off across Highway 
No. 1 to another section of the reservation. This is incident to 
equipping the range to do the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the matter with the old one? 

Captain Arzs, It became too congested on the old main station 
with the activities they had there. This is the main officer training 
station of the Marine Corps. 


JET TEST CELLS 


Mr. Scrivner. I know what it is. Items 78 and 79, turbojet test 
cells at Norfolk, Va., and Quonset Point, R. I., almost $2 million 
apiece. With all jet-testing facilities scattered all over the country, 
why are those required? You have four of them, at Fallon, Alameda, 
Norfolk, and Quonset. 

Captain Artes. Those are in connection with normal operations for 
testing engines after adjustment and, you might say, first-stage over- 
haul and repair. They are running-in test stands. 


MARINE AIR STATION, EL TORO, CALIF, 


Mr. Scrivner. Now I see another one, El Toro, which is an old, 
established Marine base. Why the necessity for nearly $3 million for 
tactical area development? You have had the area out there for this 
sort of thing ever since the base was opened. 

Captain Arzs. This is the new installation at some 10 stations. 
It is for tactical air navigation equipment which we are putting in 
numerous of our stations. It is at 10 stations, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not talking about air navigation. 

Captain Armrs. TACAN? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Items 81 says ‘Tactical area development.” 

Captain Aires. At El Toro? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is item 81 at the top of page 5. 

Captain Artrs. That item proposes construction of the first incre- 
ment of a 4-squadron tactical area consisting of a group warehouse of 
24,000 square feet, three squadron hangars of 15,000 square feet each, 
3 squadron warehouses of 16,000 square feet each, plus a total of some 
5,330 square feet of platform. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is all that necessary after all these years? 

Captain ArLes. This tactical area is based on facilities required to 
support 4 tactical squadrons, 1 beadquarters, 1 maintenance squadron, 
and a Marine airbase squadron, This increment will provide for the 
partial development of facilities for three tactical squadrons, thereby 
permitting minimum operating conditions. The tactical air group 
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is currently operating in outdoor work areas, using scattered quonset 
huts and a former stable for storage of security material, outdoor 
storage areas on earch for other material, and other temporary and 
decentralized areas for miscellaneous items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think that is all necessary after all these 
years? 

Captain Aruus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about more than a million dollars for an 
infirmary and dental clinic at El Toro after all these years? What 
have you been doing for dental and medical care up to now? 

Captain A1tes. The present dispensary has exposed piping and an 
inefficient heating system, which adds up to substandard sanitary 
conditions. Poor wartime construction has resulted in deterioration 
of structural members. Operating rooms have poor lighting and poor 
ventilation. Emergency operating room is not explosion proof, 
preventing use of gas anesthesia. In the dental clinic the dentists 
are working double shifts to handle the load due to insufficient space. 
Since the deactivation of the Long Beach Naval Hospital it is necessary 
to transfer major medical cases to naval hospital, Oceanside, and 
naval hospital, Corona, both of which are approximately 50 ‘miles 
distant. The great distance between this activity and these two 
hospitals precludes the possibility of transferring emergency cases, 
making it necessary for the station medical staff to perform treatment 
and operations using the available facilities. In order to provide 
proper medical care for station personnel and to provide these services 
especially during emergency conditions, it is considered most urgent 
that a new and modern plant be located at this activity. This item 
will provide the construction of an infirmary and dental clinic of 
42,000 square feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. How big? 

eee A1LEs. 42,000 square feet, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a pretty good sized establishment. 

Captain Arnys. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the manload there? 

Captain Aries. Total planned personnel loading at this station is 
9,362. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that rather constant? 

Captain Atzs. Yes, sir. 


DORMITORY CONSTRUCTION, NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Where do we get a second item of dormitory con- 
struction for the Naval Academy, item 106? I thought we had one 
previously, or was that in your ge ‘neral state ment? 

Captain Amzs. I think that might have been in my general state- 
ment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the same item that we discussed previously 
with Admiral Hopwood? 

Captain ArLEs. $1,602,000. That is the only item in here of that 
nature, sir. 1 might tell the committee the Board of Visitors this 


year took a very, very strong stand on getting the next increment of 


$13,800,000 for the actual building of 2 wings. Mr. Durham proposed 
an amendment to provide this. 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES AT ARGENTIA 


Mr. Scrivner. What do we have at Argentia now that we are 
called upon the build a $2 million elementary and high school at a 
cost of $1.793 million, which is a pretty good sized school? 

Captain Artes. We have a population of 1,105 families, with an 
average of 1.7 schoolchildren per family, resulting in a total school 
population of 1,878. The existing school facilities accommodate 
approximately 200 students. It is located in a former Air Force 
barracks building. There are no off-base school facilities available. 
This will provide a school facility of 40 classrooms to meet the space 
requirements to handle 1,878 students. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean that all the students above 200 now do 
not get to go to school? 

Captain Arues. Most of them have to be sent back to the States. 
I think that is the common practice up there. 

Mr. Stxes. You mean there are no school facilities other than for 
the 200 in the remodeled barracks building? Is that the true state- 
ment? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. Sometime before the war we used corre- 
spondence courses, so-called Calvert courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a situation like that why has not consideration 
been given to suggestions made by this committee several times to the 
Air Force and other services? Why is not a little more study made 
and assignments made so you do not have this terrific impact? How 
long are they on duty there? How long is their assignment? 

Captain Armes. 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It would hardly seem logical that you would have this 
situation extending over a period of vears whereby many school- 
children are without a place to go to school. I have never heard of 
that kind of situation in our Armed Forces before. What has 
happened to bring about this situation? Has it existed for a number 
of vears or is it something which has happened just overnight due to a 
change of mission? I find it very difficult to comprehend that an 
existing base would have school space for only 200 students if more 
space is needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. 218, with over an 1,800 school population. 

Mr. Srxes. That you would have school space bia only 200 does 
not seem logical and does not seem to fit into anything we have 
heard of before. I would like to know the whole story. 

Captain Sanacer. Mr. Sikes, maybe I can shed some light on this 
question you have. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Sixes. This then is an anticipated need rather than a present 
need? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I am not quarreling with you for that attitude because 
I find by the time we get a school built we have it filled to overflowing 
and we usually stay a year or two behind the school needs. I think 
Mr. Scrivner has pointed to something very important, that the 
services could exercise more care in selecting people for isolated sta- 
tions who do not have large families. 
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(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand that and have gone into it many 
times. We run into the same thing with the Air Force and we run 
into the same thing with the Army. You have people with the same 
qualifications without the larger families. As a matter of fact, you 
are better off keeping people with larger families here in the United 
States anyway. That is where they ought to be. What we have 
been advocating, and I think with a great deal of practicality, is not 
only looking at the qualifications from the point of skill but also the 
burden that you are imposing not only upon them but upon the 
Government of the educational requirements for the members with 
larger families. We have been talking about this education outside 
the United States for as many years as I can remember. We make 
suggestions, and since we make them they apparently have no bearing 
but if somebody else in the service had the idea it would be good. It 
is the old story of a thousand reasons why you cannot and never one 
reason why you can. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVANCE PLANNING, VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 29 near the end of your priority list, what 
percentage of the various locations in the amount of $6 million is 
overseas? ‘Advance planning, various locations.’’ That is almost 
as casual as a budgetary item as ‘“‘Miscellaneous.’’ How widespread 
are your areas with relation to geography? 

Captain Artes. This item is to advance plan all projects proposed 
for next year’s program. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, this advance planning is for what we 
are talking about? 

Captain Armzs. This is for next year, though. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not advance planning for something new that 
somebody is thinking up that we have not caught up to yet. 

Captain Artes. The money we got for advance planning last year 
we used for this. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this money for? 

Captain Artes. That is for planning next year’s projects. 

Mr. Fioop. That is where [ came in. Now I knock on the door 
and I come in and I say: What do you mean by advanced planning 
for what, where, and what percentage is overseas? 

Captain Artes. This is done by the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
I wonder if Admiral Meade might explain that. 

Admiral Mrape. This list has not been given to us as yet by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. You would assume that we have a 
spread geographically 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, this $6 million for ‘advance planning, 
various locations, continental and overseas,’’ is an annual standard 
item that you do not justify or explain at all. You just say, ‘‘We hope 
that next year the Navy is going to do planning in about the same 
volume as we are doing for 1958.” 

Admiral Mraps. Or more so. 

Mr. Fioop. We will need $6 million for advance planning—if and 
when? 

Admiral Meapz. Yes, sir. This has been a very forward step 
which has been encouraged by the Navy Subcommittee. 
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Mr. Suepparp. It has been insisted upon. 

Mr. Firoop. What has? 

Mr. SHupparD. So we knew what we were buying. 

Mr. FLtoop. Hew do you know from this? 

Mr. Sueprarp. You know it because you know what your projects 
are and you want your projects to be advance planned so when vou 
go into a contractual position you know what you are buying. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no quarrel with that. 

Mr. SaepparD. That is what advance planning should be 

Mr. FLoop. You have $6 million in this item and I look at a piece 
of paper which says “various locations, continental and overseas, 
advance planning, $6 million.” That means nothing. That is for 
1959. 

Captain Ares. Yes. 

Admiral Megane. It will permit us to come in next year with esti- 
mates which we can support as a result of this advance planning. 
The reason we can give you estimates with reasonable validity at this 
time on the list of projects before you is that last year we had a similar 
amount with which to do advance planning. 

Mr. Fioop. It is something which, if I were on the Navy Subcom- 
mittee, I would examine. Is it at the direction of the Naval Subcom- 
mittee that you put $6 million in there for advance planning? I do 
not believe that. 

Admiral Mrapr. The principle is thoroughly agreed upon, I would 
say. 

Mr. Fioop. Advance planning is fine in theory. 

Mr. Suepparp. The other services have the same thing. You have 
it in the Army and in the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not put down quite that way. 

Mr. Suepparp. It might not be in that particular language but the 
purpose is the same. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no quarrel with advance planning. The next 
thing is $4 million for ‘‘replacement of damaged facilities, continental 
and overseas, various locations.’’ What does that mean? 

Admiral Merapr. There you cannot define the locations because 
you might have a hurricane. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not know what is going to be damaged. In 
other words, if you listened to me in the first place and did not build 
at Okinawa, you would not have any problem. That is a long story, 
too. It is great to sit here for that long and say, ‘‘Please do not 
build anything at Okinawa because it will not stay there,” but you 
have to build at Okinawa. 


MINOR FACILITIES 


What would be a minor facility? The next one is “various loca- 
tions, continental and overseas, special minor facilities, $3 million.’ 
What would be an example of a minor facility? 

Captain Aites. That would be a facility of less than $200,000 and 
urgently required. 

Mr. Fioop. I think Mr. Scrivner left for just a minute. I will 
have a few questions when he has completed. 
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AMMUNITION STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I have a few more. 

In view of the fact that much of the conventional ammunition is on 
the way out, why all these items relative to ammunition storage 
facilities, powder projectile magazines, such as item 120, plus 
many of these other ammunition storage facilities? After all of these 
years with all of the ammunition that the Navy has been using, with a 
decline of the use of conventional weapons on the way, why now the 
buildup of ammunition storage facilities? 

Captain Ames. These are for facilities in Spain, sir, connected with 
our base developments over there. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of them? 

Captain Ares. Those marked “S2” are, sir. Those are for Spain. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is $1.6 million. How about the others? 
Aue takes down to item No. 124. That is new and I can understand 
that. 

Captain Arnes. The Atlantic coast one is the next one you are 
asking about, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Captain Airs. This is adjacent to the naval air station at Cecil 
Field, Fla. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL AIR STATION, BARBERS POINT 


Mr. Scrivner. Item 142, naval air station, Barbers Point, second 
increment. We have had an installation there all these years. Why 
now $2 million for additional space? 

Captain Artes. Support in the Pacific at Midway and upkeep to 
prepare the planes at Barbers Point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have such an influx of planes that you can- 
not take care of them with the facilities you have? 

Captain Ainzs. This is an improved aircraft parking area because 
of the larger planes we are using. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been flying big planes in and out of 
Hawaii for a long time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLEET OPERATING BASE, LEMOORE, CALIF, 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the activity at Lemoore, Calif.? 

Captain Aitzes. This is to be one of our fleet operating aircraft 
bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that new? 

Captain Aiues. Yes, sir; this is to replace Moffett Field when we 

get it built. 

Moffett is to be used for conventional types of planes only, sir. 

There may be some jet transports, I believe. 

Captain SANGER. Moffett Field will be primarily used for trans- 
ort-type aircraft, Mr. Scrivner. Moffett Field has completely out- 
ived its usefulness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not dispose of it? 
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Captain Sancer. If it is no longer required for transport type air- 
craft or possibly reserve use, with the exception of the NACA Labora- 
tory, the Navy would have no requirement for it as an airfield. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. It might help pay for some of this other construc- 
tion. 
_ Captain Sancer. We don’t get that money for military construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The taxpayers do. 

Captain Sancer. If we have no use for it we will certainly not hang 
on toit. It costs money to hold it. 

Captain Arues. Plans are to keep it for transport and reserve planes. 
Mr. Scrivner. What would you do if you didn’t have reserve? 
Captain Sancer. We couldn’t afford it for just that, sir. 


GREAT LAKES NAVAL TRAINING CENTER,. ILL. 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is another old friend, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center, $4 million for recruit barracks.. We have been 
taking recruits in at Great Lakes now ever since I was a boy. 

Captain Artes. This is the second increment for rebuilding of the 
first camp at Great Lakes, a 5,000-man camp in order to get rid of 
the dangerous, unsanitary, unsafe barracks. We have been using 
them for some 15 years now and this is to give them an adequate safe 
space in which to live. 

This is where we first introduce our boots into the Navy and put 
them in barracks that are—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Plush? 

Captain Artes. What we are putting in is not plush. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean the new ones. 

Captain Artes. These will be recruit barracks, not plush at all, sir. 
They are cinder block construction—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been at the station at Great Lakes and I 
have seen the barracks you are talking about. They are not sump- 
tuous, by any means, but I cannot understand why you say they are 
unsafe. If there has been a record of lack of safety there I have not 
had a report of it, and I think I would have. Of course, they are old. 

Captain Artes. A fire in one of the old barracks developed into a 
complete mass of flames in 3 minutes there recently, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That can happen anywhere. If we replace every- 
thing that can burn we can pick stations all over the world where that 
same thing can happen overnight, and I can take in millions of homes 
where the same thing can happen. 

If you just sit down and say “These are old and we want new ones 
because we want to give the boys a better introduction to Navy life,”’ 
I can go along with you a lot easier on that than I can with the story 
that it is due to lack of safety feature. 

Of course, some are ugly. You gave them as little attractiveness as 
you could. Why the Navy ever put some of that siding and roofing 
on there, I don’t know. 

Have you seen them? 

Captain Aitxs. Yes, sir. I was out there for 4 days this spring. 

Mr. Scrivner. Don’t vou agree as to the type of siding? 

Captain Artes. I cannot agree with you. I have seen a lot of 
barracks. I don’t think they are any worse than most of them, as far 
as appearance is concerned. 
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Mr. Scrivner... If they are not any worse than most of them why 


spend this $5 million now? 
Captain Aries. If you get in and look underneath and look closely 
at the sidings, they are all deteriorated, rotted, and they are in an 


advanced stage of deterioration. 









SUBIC BAY, P. I. 





Mr. Scrivner. Here is another one, Subic Bay. I have been hear- 
ing about Subic Bay since the first day I came on the Navy Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. It has gone up, and it has gone down. I don’t 
know how secure our tenure is. We have had quite a few arguments 
with the Philippine Government about some of our military installa- 
tions on the islands. What is ahead for us there? You have nearly 
$3 million worth of items here—three elementary schools, for example. 
I don’t know why you need three. How many personnel do we have 
there? You have a junior-high school there, also, and all these other 
things. 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. 

Total planned enlisted strength is 1,715. Estimated 1,453 families. 
Estimated 300 to 325 children in the junior and senior high schools. 
This is to provide a junior-senior high school for 325 students. 

Mr. ScrIVNER. Then you have three elementary schools. 

Captain Artes. The elementary school at the community center is 
to serve 202 families located in relatively small groups in widely scat- 
tered locations. It is estimated that these families will include a mini- 
mum of 150 elementary-school pupils. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about Bajac-Bajac? 

Captain Ares. The construction is presently underway at Bajac- 
Bajac to provide for 439 family units. Using a factor of 0.95 school- 
children per family, 80 percent of whom it is estimated will be in 
grades 1 to 6, the elementary-school requirement is 334 pupils. 

The total elementary-school requirement now is estimated at 902 
against planned construction of 950, two 400-pupil schools and one 
150-pupil school. 

One of these will be at Bajac-Bajac, one at Binictican, and one at 
the community center; that is 1 elementary school at each of the 2 
housing projects, and 1 at the center. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the mission at Subic now? 

Captain Artes. It is the fleet base for the Western Pacific, to main- 
tain and operate medium fleet base, and administer the area in Subic 
Naval Base under United States control. 

Mr. Scrivner. How permanent is our agreement with the Philip- 
pines? 

Captain Artes. A permanent arrangement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do we have title? 

Captain A1tes. We have title through Executive order dating back 
to 1898. 


































OVERSEAS HOUSING 


Mr. Scrivner. Over at item 272 you have 800 housing units, 
Commodity Credit housing. Give me some more information about 
that item. If it is Commodity Credit housing why the $3 million? 
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Captain Errer. We have been directed on all our overseas housing 
to divert to Commodity Credit. In order to do so, sir, we find we 
are required to support the foreign currency by 25 percent of dollars, 
which we may do within the law, to provide for equipment and 
furnishings which normally are not available in these foreign countries. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this will furnish that for approximately $12 
million worth of housing? 

Captain Errrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why the item designated here as designs? You 
covered the materials and equipment not normally furnished. Do 
you carry the cost of design in this rather than your other planning 
money? . 

Captain Errer. Yes, sir. Due to the fact that planning must 
precede availability of the Commodity Credit funds we are allowed 
to go ahead and do certain appraisal and design work. 

Mr. Scrivner. We had a brief discussion of the housing at Argentia, 
item 393, which calls for $11 million. 

Give us a more complete statement on that. 

Captain Ares. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

There is an urgent requirement for family housing at the naval station, Argentia. 
The total planned family housing aEoment is 1,179 units, consisting of 465 
officer units and 714 enlisted units. here are currently available a total of 241 
quarters, only 217 of which are adequate, 45 units authorized and funded in 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $595,000 are due for final completion this summer, 
while 300 units authorized and funded in fiscal year 1956 in the amount of 
$7,515,800 are scheduled for completion next spring. After completion of these 
units a deficit of 617 units (312 officer and 305 enlisted) will remain. A project 
for 378 units (189 officer and 189 enlisted) at a cost of $11,985,000 was included 
in the fiscal year 1958 program submitted to Congress. If this project is authorized 
and constructed there will remain a deficit of 239 units, which it is planned 
to request in a future program. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ADAK, ALASKA 


Mr. Fioop. On page 4, Captain, what is this Adak Alaska depend- 
ents? Is that something like Argentia? Why do we have a naval 
station at Adak calling for a $246,000 dependents’ wing to the existing 
station hospital? Do we have that many dependents at Adak now or 
for the next couple years? 

Captain Arues. In Adak we have 871 dependents. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the naval air arm operation, all 
through this—— 

Captain Aries. May I correct that? There are 1,400 dependents 
at Adak. 

AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. All through this entire justification sheet, on nearly 
every page, and in view of the fact that more than half of this construc- 
tion budget deals with the Navy air arm, I see references to optical 
landing systems, high intensity approach lighting systems, tactical 
air navigational facilities, and so on. 

In view of the high state of confusion and uncertainty which 
apparently exists in the Department of Defense and in the Department 
of Commerce, CAA, with reference to those particular types and 
kinds of systems, are you going ahead in the Navy and building 
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all of these installations when we may have somethiing else tomorrow 
if the CAA and the Defense Department people ever get together? 

You know, of course, or your fly boys here will know, that there 
are all kinds of argument about what kind of lighting approach 
systems we should have. 

Don’t you care or are you just going to build this one? 

Captain Sancer. You mean TACA ? The TACAN problem has 
been resolved between the Army, Air Force, Federal Communications 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and the Navy in a joint 
agreement in the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Froop. I know all about that. I sit on the CAA Committee, 
too. What are you building here? 

Captain Sancer. This is part of the navigation system throughout 
the country where we have reached an agreement in the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee to have what they call VORTAC. It is part 
TACAN and part VOR-OMNI range. 

Mr. Fuoop. I know all about TACAN and VORTAC. I know 
both of the systems. Is this the first construction you are going to 
engage in as a result of these agreements? 

aptain SanGcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not something else? 

Captain Sancer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So you will not come back next year and say “We 
made an agreement last year. Let us tear those out and go under 
the agreement made last year.”’ 

Captain Sancer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are really going to go ahead now after we resolve 
this. Right or wrong, this is it? 

Captain Sancrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the first time in 10 years that anybody has said 
that. You are the first one. 


APPROACH LIGHTING 


What about the high-intensity lighting approach systems? Which 
one do you like? Are you going to have one, the Marines another 
one, and so on? What are we going to do about that? 

Captain Sanger. Marine air is naval air. They will have the same 
as naval air. This has been worked on since 1954 if I remember 
correctly, when we first got authorization for the high-intensity 
lighting. We did not put any of them in or did not fund any of them 
until this present request here since we had not until now developed 
what we considered to be a highly satisfactory-—— 

Mr. Fioop. We talked about that for 5 years. You are the first 
man again who says “This is what we will do on approach lighting.” 

Captain Sancer. Affirmatively, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your system? 

Captain Sancer. The technical part of the system I am not 
qualified to address myself to. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not too much different. You know the one we 
have at National. You know the old one we had at National. 
Which one will be closest to it? 

Captain Sancer. I am not familiar with the system at National. 


94847—57——26 
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Mr. Fioop. .Does anyone here know which one it will turn out to 
be? Will you supply for the record which is the approach lighting 
saree fea the Navy finally has decided to start building under this 

uaget{ 

In this budget we have resolved two very important naval construc- 
tion programs, TACAN and the approach lighting system. 

Captain Sanger. I will supply that information, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Standard Navy configuration (called Parallel row and crossbar) 


For 1,500 feet downwind of the runway threshold and as an extension of the 
runway lights, there are 2 rows of white lights spaced 50 feet longitudinally apart. 
The left-hand row is doubled with spacing 10 feet apart laterally. There are 3 
sets of 21 red crossbar lights located at 500, 1,000, and 1,500 feet from the threshold 
perpendicular to the runway centerline and extending 25 feet inside and 75 feet 
outside each parallel row of white lights. 


National Airport configuration (called CAA Centerline Alpha Standard No. 1) 


For 3,000 feet downwind of the threshold and on the runway centerline exten- 
sion there is a single row of white lights spaced 100 feet apart longitudinally and 
in groups of 5 spaced approximately 40 inches apart laterally. At 1,000 feet 
from the threshold there is a bisecting crossbar of 21 lights spaced approximately 
40 inches apart laterally. At 200 feet from the threshold there is a similar bisect- 
ing crossbar of red lights. At 100 feet from the threshold there are 2 crossbars 
of 5 red lights spaced approximately 40 inches apart laterally equidistant from the 
centerline extension and in line with the runway lights extended. 

Superimposed on this system there is planned a “Strobeacon’’ system. This 
consists of a series of brilliant fog-piercing, high-intensity, centerline lights which 
flash swiftly in sequence toward the runway from 3,000 feet from the threshold. 
The light of 23 strobeacons emits fog-penetrating light bursts of 30 million candle- 
power in sequence twice per second giving the effect of tracer shells down the run- 
way center. 


’ 


UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. To what extent, if any, and if not why not, has the 
Navy failed to develop underground construction? I have seen 
foreign naval underground construction, saw it 15 years ago. Here 
we are in 1957, fiscal 1958, and you are in the next budget and you 
are building hangars and everything just as you did when the battle- 
ship Oregon came around the loop. Why? Is it just money or don’t 
you like it? Why don’t you put this stuff underground in case 
somebody shoots at you? 

Captain Aines. I think the answer mainly is that in most of our 
stations it is not feasible to put it under the ground. You are right 
at the water’s edge. I cannot imagine putting facilities underground 
in New York at the shipyard or at the shipyard at Norfolk. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about the shipyards but a lot of 
naval installations that are in this budget. 

Captain Aries. Most of them are right on the seacoast, sir. We 
have a few we are putting underground. We have underground fuel 
storage facilities at Hawaii which are very extensive. 

Admiral Meraper. I think the answer is that you have to make a 
choice there between the number of installations, perhaps, with some 
diversification of location, versus a much more expensive location to 
go underground. 

Mr. Fioop. Basically it is an extremely expensive operation. 

Admiral Means. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that your important problem or is it a matter of 
policy? 
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Admiral Mrape. In my opinion expense would be the prirary con- 
sideration, the tremendous cost of. each installation. You have to 
make a choice as to where you want to spend your money. Such 
enormous amounts would be required to put our naval shore establish- 
ments underground that it would be a completely impractical thing 
to consider. 

SWIMMING POOLS 





Mr. Fioop. How many swimming pools are in this budget from 
beginning to end for the Navy? 

Captain Artes. We didn’t break it down that way, but I think 
there is only one, sir. That is at Twentynine Palms. 

Mr. FiLoop. Do the enlisted men and the NCO’s have a swimming 
pool? 

Captain Artes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. 

Captain Artes. We will check through and if there is another one 


I will supply the information for the record. 

(A check of the program confirms the statement that there is only one 
swimming pool project in the program.) 

Mr. Fioop. I am not anti-swimming-pool for military personnel 
by a long shot. 


CHAPELS 





How many chapels are in that? Everybody will join me in that, 
I hope. 

Captain Artes. Two chapels. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you think much of chapels in your vaunted 
priority system of construction? Are you not a little gunshy on 
chapels or are they so far down on the list that you threw those two in 
in the event I would ask you and it would look bad to have none? 

How many requests from your padre did you get for chapels and 
how many did you ignore? 

Captain Ames. | believe this is all that came up to this level of 
review, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. I am not interested in levels. I am not very conscious 
of rank or different levels. Cau you indicate for the record, then, at 
the lowest level, what the original request was for chapels and what 
happened to them and at what level? 

Captain Aites. We will supply that information, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





CHAPEL IN THE FiscaL YEAR 1958 Minitary Construction, Navy, PRoGRAM 





In the military construction, Navy, program for fiscal year 1958 there were 
29 chapels requested at the station level. All 29 were approved by the district 
or area review boards. Twenty were not approved by the sponsoring bureaus 
or offices at the Washington level, while eight were dropped in the various stages 
of the review of the program by the Chief of Naval Operations. One separate 
chapel remains in the requested funding program for fiscal year 1958. In addition, 
chapel facilities are included in the project for the barracks at the naval station, 
Adak, Alaska. 





MISSILE REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Fioop. I am very much interested in the Jupiter operation, 
and Mr. Sikes and I are curious to find out, if we have found out, 
how we can get money for Army Jupiter. We are not doing very 
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well. There is not a dime in the budget for Army Jupiter. The Air 
Force is loaded with it, and you are doing all right with Polaris, 
though there is some doubt about why. 

You have “reprogramed’’—and that is a word which fascinates us 
individually and collectively—somewhere here you have reprogramed 
for Regulus, on page 22, and if this is a Navy secret don’t tell me 
because I will tell General Gavin how to get it—how do you reprogram 
nearly $3 million from Regulus to Polaris? 

Captain Artes. We requested it from the Secretary of Defense, and 
the reprograming was forwarded to Congress, and the project is in the 
process oF peview by the committees of the House. 

Mr. Fioop. But you haven’t got it yet, have you? 

Captain Artes. I don’t believe we have complete clearance. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is that you have not. The reason I ask 
is that I was trying to be a good fellow and if there was any trick in 
this I would like to know how we can reprogram some hardware and 
get the money for Jupiter, or are you restricted in the reprograming 
to the same generic concept of weapons? 

Captain Aries. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We are in bad shape for money for Jupiter. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As to the question you are concerned about for 
the particular project where you indicate some interest, the technique 
is very simple. Perhaps a little more know-how than the rest of us 
have will do it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why we come to the Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Navy doesn’t operate in the same general 
field appropriationwise as the Army does because of the different 
concepts at the Secretary’s level. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not sure what that means. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BACHELOR OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


Are you overweighted on this budget program on BOQ’s? You 
seem to have 9 or 10 million dollars’ worth of BOQ’s. Why allof 
these BOQ’s in this one operation? Did we delay them too long, and 
do we have to catch up? 

re Artes. We have $70 million worth of BOQ’s we have to 
replace. 

Mr. Fioop. The fact that at different installations they run as 
much as a million to 2 million dollars each has no significance, does it? 
These quarters are consistent with what we have been doing along 
this line, and the fact it costs that much is not your fault? 

Captain Artes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEACTIVATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Can you give us a listing of the bases or auxiliaries, or 
both, which are scheduled for deactivation upon the completion of 
the new construction that is requested in this list? 

Captain Artes. I think we have given you a list of stations to be 
inactivated, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. I have not seen it. 

Captain Arzes. I think it has been sent up to the committee. 

Mr. SHepparp. Our subcommittee has it. 
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Captain Aries. Mr. Sikes, did you mean of these stations? 

Mr. Sixes. What stations are scheduled to be deactivated or what 
auxiliary stations are scheduled to be deactivated when you complete 
the new construction which is carried in this program? 

Captain Artes. We have given the committee that information, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. May I see it? Did you understand my question— 
closed as a result of the completion of these facilities? 

(The information may be found on p, 312.) 


CONSTRUCTION AT MERIDIAN, MISS. 


While you are searching your records, I note that you have $13 
million plus of new construction for Meridian, Miss. I have heard 
that other bases will be closed when Meridian is completed because 
it would be a new base with modern facilities, and that you will 
move out lock, stock, and barrel from other facilities which are not 
as new and modern after this is completed. 

Is that true or not? 

Captain Arrs. Not in the case of Meridian according to the 
information we have presented to the committee, sir. When Edenton 
Airbase is completed—— 

Mr. Sixes. Where is that? 

Captain Aitxzs. In North Carolina—in 1960, the naval air station 
at Atlantic City will be disestablished. 

When the air facility at San Clemente is completed in 1960, Brown 
Field, south of San Diego will be inactivated. 

When New Iberia Naval Air Station is operational in 1959, naval 
air station Cabaniss, near Corpus Christi, will be inactivated. 

| previously spoke of Miami being reduced to Reserve operations 
when Beaufort is finished, but it will not be disestablished. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the current necessity for an expenditure as 
large as $13 million at Meridian, and I do not pick on it as a base but 
I am asking the question because it is a big-money item. 

What facility and what operation is to be carried on there which 
cannot be carried on at other existing bases without that expenditure? 

Captain Saneur. Mr. Sikes, Meridian, as you know, is part of a 
complex for the air advance training command. There are no existing 
bases in the advance training command area today which could 
accomplish the mission which Meridian will accomplish. 

New Iberia and Meridian both are part of the gunnery bases for 
advance training. There is not a station that will take care of the jet 
aircraft that will be used there and at New Iberia. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I wonder if you would define the word “complex” 
as it is applied to geographical areas for presentation purposes? 

Captain Sancrr. We refer to it possibly erroneously but we refer 
to the Pensacola complex, referring to primary and basic training in 
the training command. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is an operation generated within 
that geographical area to accommodate the ramifications of a deter- 
mined function. Is that correct? 

Captain Sanacer. Yes, sir. The same applies to advance training 
in the Corpus Christi area. We call it the Corpus Christi complex. 

Mr. Scrivner. You used to call those satellite fields until satellite 
took on an onerous meaning. 

Captain Sancemr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we thank you for your appearance. 
These requests will be further scrutinized by the committee, and 
particularly by Mr. Sheppard’s Subcommittee on Navy Appropria- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WepDNEsDAY, JuLy 10, 1957. 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

JOHN M. FERRY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INSTALLATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM E. RENTZ, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

COL. JOHN N. EWBANK, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR REAL 
PROPERTY, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS/OPERA- 
TIONS 

COL. STEPHEN F. NOONAN, LIAISON OFFICER, AIR FORCE ACAD- 
EMY CONSTRUCTION AGENCY 

COL. MELVIN T. EDMUNDS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. ARTHUR G. WITTERS, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

LT. COL. A. J. DARBY, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/O 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUC- 
TION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. SHepparp. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mahon, our chairman, unfortunately has been delayed this 
morning and he asked me to follow through. In following a pattern 
of procedure established by Mr. Mahon in reviews of the budget 
presentations of the other services, we will accept the statements you 
have to present, gentlemen, and then interrogation will be open to 
members of the panel who are not on the Air Force Panel, because 
this type of procedure is for the purpose of giving them education. 
The panel hears the presentation when you make your presentation 
before them. 

We have before us Secretary Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force. 

Do you and your associates have prepared statements you wish to 
present for the record, Mr. Douglas? 

Secretary Dovetas. We have, Mr. Chairman. I believe Mr. 
Crosby has my statement. I had decided not to read the prepared 
statement but to file it for the record with the desire of getting right 
down to the problems of our construction planning and construction 
requirements. 


SECRETARY DOUGLAS CONGRATULATED 


Mr. FLoop. I am sure you would like to observe that this is the 
first appearance of our sparring partner here in his full-fledged rank. 
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I am certain I can speak for the members of the subcommittee when I 
say that if it were left to us we certainly would approve of your eleva- 
tion. We know you worked very hard during the years you served 
with us as Under Secretary. 

Not only do we congratulate you but we congratulate your branch 
of the service and the country for its good fortune in getting you as 
its Secretary of the Air Force. 

Secretary Dovucias. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Flood, I appreciate 
those observations very much, indeed. 

I want to say that I have discussed construction programs before 
the committee quite a few times in the past and it is a pleasure to be 
here again. 

Mr. Suepparp. I might say, Mr. Secretary, it is not an innovation 
to have you before the committee and I intended to express my views 
pertaining to your appearance here this morning in your present 
capacity after you had completed your statement. 

Secretary Dovatas. Thank you, sir. As I was saying, I did not 
expect to read my statement. I would like to have it included in the 
record. 

Mr. SuHEepparpD. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR ForcE 


Secretary Dovetas. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I am happy to present the Air Force military construction 
appropriation program for fiscal year 1958. This program is the 
result of sustained effort by Air Force base commanders, major air 
commanders, and responsible officials at the headquarters and depart- 
mental level to present the Air Force’s most urgent requirements for 
new facilities in fiscal year 1958. These facilities, for which financing 
is requested in this program, are directed toward meeting Air Force 
programs and missions through the end of fiscal year 1960. The 
military construction appropriation program consists of construction 
projects which total $1,176 million, against which new obligating 
authority of $1 billion is requested. 

The military construction appropriation program for fiseal year 
1958 has been more carefully reviewed, I believe, than any in recent 
years. It is a most austere program. Successive reviews have 
eliminated from it all but the most urgent new-construction require- 
ments to meet current deficiencies in facilities for Air Force missions 
through the end of fiscal year 1960. 

I shall discuss briefly the progress in Air Force programs, and out- 
line the fiscal year 1958 construction program for which we request 
financing. General Bogart, the budget officer of the Air Force, then 
will present a brief statement on the financial aspects of the Air Force 
military-construction program. 

Following General Bogart, major breakouts of the fiscal year 1958 
program will be presented to the committee by Colonel Ewbank. 


FORCE STRUCTURE 


The Air Force military-construction program for fiscal year 1958 
is based upon a force structure of 128 wings. The details of this 
force structure have been presented to this committee in earlier 
hearings on the regular appropriations, and for that reason I will 
not discuss it in any detail at this time. 
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(Division off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. At any point will it be a greater figure than the 
present wing? 

Secretary Dovatas. There will be additions of missile wings, some 
of which will have substantially more personnel than any present 
wings. The B-52 wings, as they come in, add personnel requirements 
to the force. The 45 B-52’s per wing that are replacing 30 B-36’s 

er wing add almost 1,000 men to those heavy-bombardment wings. 
n addition to the creater size of the B-52 wings, during the period 
we will be bringing in the jet tankers, eventually to number about 400, 
that would add wing strengths which we do not include in our 
statement. 

Mr. AnprEews. Do you consider that size force will have more 
striking power than the present 128 wings? 

Secretary Dove as. Greatly increased from the 128. 

Mr. Anprews. From a manpower standpoint, will they have more 
or less than the present 128? 

Secretary Dovauas. I expect it will have somewhat fewer. 

Mr. Fioop. I think this line of examination, while it does not deal 
with construction, is important. 1 would suggest you might add 
several paragraphs on this, because you remember the debates we 
used to have in the House in the last 10, 12, to 15 years as to the 
number of wings that will be in the Air Force, and the controversy 
it caused all over the country and elsewhere. Since we know you 
will reduce the number of wings, I think you should use the record 
at this point to show what the original intention was, say, when we 
were talking of 130 plus wings, from 128. 

Show us why this will make no material difference but on the con- 
trary will be added strength to the striking force. 

Show us that you will be better off than you would have been with 
the figure we were talking about 10 years ago. I think it is very 
important. 

Secretary Dovetas. Would you like me to make a statement at 
this time in answer to your suggestion? 

Mr. Fioop. I certainly would. 

Secretary Dovetas. The program that the Air Force has been on 
with respect to its force structure from late 1953 has been to reach 
137 wings. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Secretary Dovetas. We wanted to reach 137 wings by the end of 
fiscal 1957. 

This last year there was a revision and adjustment of the wing 
structure which eliminated 5 wings that had been programed in the 
original 137 wing structure, and substituted 5 other wings, these 
being 1 missile wing and 4 troop carrier assaults. The troop carrier 
assault is a smaller, rough field troop carrier airplane. 

Mr. Ftoop. What is a missile wing? 

Secretary Dovetas. If you want me to get into that right at this 
point we have a good many ‘different kinds of missiles, and I would 
rather give you some general answers on it and insert some of the 
answers in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 
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Secretary Dovucias. We have 137 wings at the present time. 
They count 5 wings which had not been included in the original 
program structure. 

We plan to go down to 128 at the end of this fiscal year. That will 
be a reduction of 5 strategic fighter wings, 2 air defense wings, and 2 
fighter bomber wings. 

During this period the SAC force will remain at substantially the 
same number of wings after the reduction of the strategic fighter 
wings. 

I might say we do not feel the strategic fighter wings elimination 
hurts our capability very seriously. The fighter wings in SAC were 
really developed at a time when it was thought that penetration by 
the B-36’s required fighter escort. 

Then they were modified to a fighter-bomber capability for SAC, 
not substantially different from the tactical Air Force capability with 
its fighter bombers. 

The great increase in striking power in the period comes about 
through the equipment of the 11 heavy bomb wings with the B—52’s, 
and the companion equipment of tanker squadrons with the B—52 
wings provide 2 jet tankers for each 3 B-52’s. 

Does that cover it in a general way? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. Use the record, then, to set up a chart to show 
how you put this together and what the values will be at the end of 
1960 so far as security will permit. 

Secretary Dovatas. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do that. 

(Norz.—The information was furnished the committee on a 
classified basis.) 

MISSILE WING ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. Can you tell me, also, without going into detail, what 
is the table of organization of a missile wing? What do you mean by 
a missile wing? 

Secretary Dovauas. I would rather at this time have my remarks 
on missile wing structure left out of the record because we have not 
come up with published definitized statements. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


INCREASED COMBAT CAPABILITY 


Secretary Dova.as. I would now like to refer to the progress being 
made in the overall Air Force program, with particular reference to 
aircraft and weapons because, as you well know, the characteristics 
of the aircraft and weapon systems we use establish the pattern and 
type of operational facilities we must construct or our airbases. 

Air Force combat capability has increased substantially and will 
continue to increase. Our advance is shown by marked progress in 
many fields, including: (1) Increased numbers and type of modern 
weapons; (2) introduction of more advanced aircraft into operational 
units, and operational capability of Matador units; (3) more effective 
deployment and dispersal of weapons and units; (4) improved warnin 
systems; (5) advances in support and logistic systems; (6) increase 
training and experience of personnel; and (7) profitable results of an 
aggressive program of research and development. 

The last year saw production and assignment of the newest type 
aircraft to combat units. The Strategic Air Command has improved 
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its capability. Replacement of B-36’s with B-—52’s continues with 
four of the heavy-bomber wings converted. During the next fiscal 
year, 4 more of the 11 heavy-bomber wings will convert to B-52’s, 
so that by the end of fiscal year 1958 our B-36 wings will be down 
to 3 and our B-52 wings will number 8. Each B-52 wing will be 
equipped with 45 planes as compared to the 30 planes in a B-36 
wing. 

Recent flight test flying on the B-58, our first supersonic strategic 
bomber, has been satisfactory. 

Our long-range strike capability was dramatically demonstrated by 
the recent globe-circling flight of three Air Force B—52’s. This flight 
also demonstrated the advantage we enjoy in air refueling which is 
now routine for our bombers and fighter bombers all over the world. 
On May 13, F-100’s demonstrated refueling nonstop performance in 
a flight of 6, from the United Kingdom to Jamestown, Va., with 3 of 
the flight proceeding on to Los Angeles nonstop. 

The B—52 round-the-world flight, significant as it was, would have 
been faster and easier of execution if we had been able to refuel with 
jet tankers, which are now in production. 

In line with the overall modernization of our force, all fighters now 
under procurement are of the supersonic 100 series. The capability 
of the Air National Guard and Air Reserves are increased by receiving 
F-86 and F-84 equipment earlier than originally planned by reason 
of aircraft being made available through reduction in the number of 
active fighter units. 

In the transport field, the first C-133 turboprop cargo planes, de- 
signed for about twice the payload capacity of the largest transports 
now in service, are currently being tested. Transport operations with 
these planes are expected to begin in January 1958. The turboprop 
©-130, a great advance over any troop carrier aircraft, is being 
assigned to Tactical Air Command medium troop carrier wings. 


INTEGRATION OF MISSILES INTO WEAPONS SYSTEM 


The integration of missiles into the Air Force weapons system con- 
tinues to hold high priority. Already in use by certain all-weather 
interceptor aircraft in operational units is the Falcon missile which 
is a dependable missile of high kill capability. The Air Force is 
also planning to use the Navy-developed Sidewinder air-to-air missile 
on certain day fighters. 

To supplement our fighter interceptors, we are pushing develop- 
ment of the Bomare ground-to-air missile. Once operational in 
effective numbers, it should reduce our requirement for the types of 
short range, manned interceptors we now have. ‘Tests of the pro- 
duction missile are encouraging. 

In offensive missiles, the first tactical missile in the Air Force is the 
Matador which has been in operational use since 1954 and is now 
counted as a full wing in the force structure. This wing is fully 
equipped and is in position in Europe. 

The Air Force has long range surface-to-surface missiles under 
development—both air breathing and ballistic. The ballistic missile 
development programs are substantially on the schedule established 
over a year ago. Excellent progress is being made in these projects 
and they are in various early stages of flight testing. 
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CONTROL AND WARNING SYSTEMS 


As to adequate control and warning systems, we have continued to 
improve and expand our present warning lines. The main portion 
of the distant early warning line (DEW line) which provides. the 
longer warning time so vital to timely launching of our retaliatory 
and air defense forces, is now nearing completion and will meet its 
scheduled operational date. The major portion of the Western 
extension is Funded and a portion of the Eastern extension is included 
in this program. We are continuing the development, testing, and 
construction of SAGE, our semiautomatic ground environment sys- 
tem which operates as a computing and control facility to control our 
advanced air defense weapons against multiple targets. 


PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


An unfortunate effect of the urgent demand for our construction 
dollars to build base facilities for all these high priority Air Force 
programs has been the postponement of many essential Air Force 
construction projects needed to provide a better standard of living 
for our officers and airmen. These deferred personnel projects inc!ude 
family housing, recreational facilities, and the replacement of sub- 
standard temporary World War II troop housing and dining facilities. 
But we have made much progress over the last several years. 

The attraction and retention of skilled personnel required to man 
and support our varied weapons systems remains the central problem 
affecting the ready combat capability of the Air Force. The Congress 
has provided great assistance in this problem by the enactment of 
legislation aimed at making service careers more rewarding for the 
individual and his family. Additional steps have been taken by the 
Air Force to make career service more attractive to the technically 
qualified and highly trained officers and airmen that are essential to 
a ready versatile Air Force. 

Progress made was reflected last year by the Air Force being able to 
maintain a steady airman reenlistment rate of 44 percent for the year, 
but the reenlistment of technically skilled airmen at the end of their 
first term continued at a discouragingly low rate, only about 15 percent. 
Economical operation of the Air Force requires that these rates be 
substantially increased. We feel that the emphasis placed by the 
Air Force on construction of facilities which provide good living and 
working conditions contribute largely to personnel incentive and 
retention. 

FAMILY HOUSING 


The lack of sufficient, adequate family housing continues to be of 
major concern to the Air Force. We continue to pay a comparatively 
high penalty for the lack of housing in reduced overall operational 
effectiveness resulting from devoting so much of our force to training 
personnel replacements, long distances from quarters to the base, and 
separation of families. 

The prime source of our Air Force family housing in the Zone of the 
Interior is now the new title VIII program relying on guaranteed 
mortgage payments. Except for Alaska and Canada, where we 
use appropriated funds for housing, our greatest potential for provid- 
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ing family housing in the overseas areas is the surplus commodity 
program. 

The appropriated-funds programs are, of course, desirable, but 
the history of the Air Force a demonstrated quite clearly that 
financing of construction of family quarters from appropriated dollars 
has difficulty in surviving the competition with high-priority, opera- 
tional items. It seems most unlikely that large housing projects will 
ever be financed as an expenditure in a single year. 

Some definite progress in providing housing has been made. The 
new title VIII program can be an effective means for providing our 
housing needs. I regard it as important that an increasing number 
of Capehart projects be put under contract. 

With respect to the surplus-commodity projects—here, again, the 
launching of a broad program has been severely delayed. Most of 
our programed projects are awaiting the go-ahead signal from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Only one project is underway: 
that project is an Army-sponsored, barter-type, surplus-commodity 
project in France. Rental guaranty is utilized only in those overseas 
areas where a surplus-commodity project does not appear to be 
practicable. 

As of June 30, 1957, our progress since 1952 has been as follows: 


Number of units 


Under con- | Total program 











Projects struction or through fiscal 
completed ready for con- | year 1958, in- 
struction cluding com- 
pleted 
Inside United States: 
POERODCINOT CONGO. nnn esse eo ic ce eos eee se. | 2, 007 3, 642 7, 572 
WE ca 1 ocd ace 4 SERCO Ace. thsnise ae 38, 175 
New title VIII_...__-. G44 12, 267 48, 915 
aes 41, 126 15, 909 94, 662 
=S= ——————SSSS = — 
Overseas: 
i en encmmintinnt BE ies nccndaend noe ; 2, 946 
UMNO GEOR OIE Poe das. ced a Lilies dst eh 3, 430 10, 278 
UN I ont ecnccnanens ves cbendisehroanpl 1,726 3, 241 5, 167 
Tn SL bead ia cichshtemntbhunoitede biuebidee 4, 372 6, 671 18, 391 


As was noted last year, there are some areas in the Zone of Interior 
where the Air Force has found it impracticable to develop a title VIII 
roject and, therefore, appropriated-fund housing must be sought. 
hese are principally at the aircraft control and warning sites, and 
for limited numbers of quarters at certain bases. Likewise, in Alaska 
and Canada, where the unit costs for housing are extremely high, it 
appears necessary that appropriated funds be used. Construction 
cost estimates for family housing in Alaska and the bids received at 
Goose Air Base, Labrador, have greatly exceeded statutory cost limits 
because of continuously rising construction costs. By a new general 
provision to this appropriation bill, we are requesting that the legal 
cost limitations be raised in Canada and Alaska to permit our utilizing 
already existing authorization to construct houses in those areas, 
Funds to construct a portion of this housing outside the United States 
are included in this current program. 
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The fiscal year 1958 appropriation program provides for the con- 
struction of 2,223 units from appropriated funds; 1,300 units of this 
total are contemplated under authorization proposed in section 413 
of the fiscal year 1958 military construction authorization program, 
which provides for the transfer of authorization available under prior 
years’ authorization laws to bases as authorized in the current bill: 

The remaining 923 units are available in prior years’ laws. Of the 
total 2,223 units, 1,324 are programed for aircraft control and warning 
sites, and the remaining 899 units are programed at 6 specific Air Foree 
bases where other housing programs are impracticable; namely: 
Glasgow Air Force Base, Mont. (67); Kinross Air Force Base, Mich. 
(39); Otis Air Force Base, Mass. (488); Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga. 
(5); Ernest Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland (200); and Goose 
Airbase, Labrador (100). 


FUNDING PROGRAM 


The total of construction projects for which financing is requested 
is $1,176 million. Against this total, it is anticipated that reimburse- 
ments in the total amount of $23 million will be received during fiscal 
year 1958, which reduces the amount of projects for which new 
appropriations will be required to $1,153 million. Against this 
program, the Air Force requests new obligating authority of $1 billion. 

We are asking for program approval of 15 percent in excess of the 
funds we are requesting instead of 25 percent as was the case in both 
of the last 2 years. 

OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 


The attention of the committee is invited to the continuing decrease 
in the proportion of the military construction appropriation program 
devoted to locations outside the continental limits of the United States. 
In fiscal year 1956, projects totaling $434 million, out of a total pro- 
gram of $1,356 million, or 32 percent of the total program, were ap- 
proved by the Congress for locations outside the United States. In 
fiscal year 1957, projects totaling $403 million, out of a total program 
of $1,616 million, or 25 percent were approved for locations outside of 
the United States. This year, projects totaling only $223 million, 
out of a total program of $1,176 ie or 19 percent, are requested 
for such locations. A further analysis of the program now before you 
reveals that of the total $223 million programed for these locations, 
only $78 million, or 6% percent of the total program, is requested for 
locations actually in foreign lands. The remaining $145 million 

rovides for construction projects at installations located on or in the 
immediate proximity of the North American Continent. These 
facts reflect the increasing trend to utilize ever greater percentages of 
the appropriated funds for projects within the United States, or at 
locations on the North American Continent which will operate directly 
in the air defense of the United States. 

No new aircraft operating bases will be initiated inside United 
States under the Air Force military construction appropriation 
program for fiscal year 1958. By virtue of effecting unit redeploy- 
ments in combination with the reduced numbers of units, present base 
requirements for the forces will be satisfied by adaptation and utiliza- 
tion of existing bases. 
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I would like to turn now to the Air Force dollar request for major 
programs. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Again this year, the Strategic Air Command strike capability is one 
of the Air Force’s largest and most sensitive programs. About 41 
percent of the total program for which approval is requested in these 
hearings relates directly to improvement of the strike capability of the 
Strategic Air Command and the maintenance of SAC’s constant 
readiness. For these purposes, we ask $480 million. This request 
will provide for SAC operational and support projects, which include 
sites for strategic missile bases and for dispersal of the heavy bomber 
squadrons; additional facilities required by the conversion from B-36’s 
to B—52’s; northern tanker bases; facilities and POL storage at over- 
seas bases; housing and community facilities; and other essential base 
support items including aircraft maintenance facilities, ammunition 
storage, refueling facilities, mission training facilities, and unit 
operations buildings. 

AIR DEFENSE 


Air defense is the second major area in the Air Force military con- 
struction appropriation program for fiscal year 1958; $304 million, or 26 
percent of that program is directly related to that program. Major 
items among the air defense projects include an eastward extension 
to the main DEW line; additions to operations buildings and utilities 
systems at existing warning network sites to accommodate and 
operate improved detection radar and control equipment; family 
housing at isolated A. C. and W. sites which I mentioned earlier 
plus 594 housing units at fighter interceptor bases; first operational 
sites for the ground-to-air Bomare vided missile; storage and check- 
out facilities for missiles and rockets carried by our manned inter- 
ceptors; and other facilities improving the effectiveness of interceptor 
operations, including operational shelters at. northern bases, ramp 
power outlets to insure instant readiness of the interceptor aircraft, 
and troop housing and community facilities. 


PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


The military construetion appropriation program also includes 
large amounts for housmg, messing, medical, and morale, and recre- 
ational projects. The total request for these purposes is $274 million, 
or 23 percent of the program. Included in this figure is provision for 
2,223 units of family housing for locations where other housing pro- 
grams are not practicable, as discussed above. It includes funds for 
land acquisition, off-site utilities and site preparation for family 
housing projects to be constructed under provisions of title VIII, 
National Housing Act. It provides also essential dormitories, dining 
halls, and morale and recreational facilities. It provides for essential 
medical facilities. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 





The Air Force also requests $29 million to provide another incre- 
ment of construction in the development of the USAF Academy at 
Colorado Springs. The major items to be provided in this program 
include basic airfield facilities for the cadet flight training to be in- 
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cluded in the curriculum and for combat-readiness training of pilots on 
the Academy staff and faculty, the Academy hospital, dormitories for 
oupners ersonnel, the Academy chapel, and utilities. 
think a brief statement of the progress the Air Force is making on 
the Academy program is appropriate at this point. The $126 million 
previously authorized will construct the facilities required for the 
scheduled initial opening of the Academy in the summer of 1958. 
The overall master plan has been approved and final design has been 
approved for the major structures and the utilities and road network 
at the site. Approximately $117 million have been appropriated to 
date for construction. Work underway includes the road network, 
the waterlines and reservoir, the main sewer lines, overall grading of 
the academic area, foundations, and purchase and erection of building 
steel. Construction is well advanced on major buildings such as the 
academic building, cadet quarters, cadet dining hall, gymnasium, and 
the service and supply area 
The military construc tion appropriation program for fiscal year 1958 
contains other important programs and projects which will be ex- 
plained at length by General Rentz and others. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


The Air Force program I have outlined has been prepared with 
extreme care. It has been reviewed very extensively and carefully 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Further, a reduction in the request for new obligating authority has 
forced the Air Force to request financing of authorization requested 
for fiscal year 1958 in an amount less than that presented to the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Each year we devote the major portion of our construction funds 
and efforts to implementing high-priority programs for new weapons 
systems and new operational concepts. This, of course, is as ‘it 
should be if we are to maintain the qualitative position necessary for 
adequate defense. Doing this, however, leaves many other high- 
priority needs which will not be met. Only minimum resources each 
year are available to improve our present bese structure and replace 
substandard temporary facilities causing annual requirements for 
maintenance to continue to increase. 

Although we have made significant progress in the past several 
years in development of a base structure to support a modern Air 
Force, much remains to be done. The need for concurrent satisfaction 
of base requirements for new weapons systems and elimination of 
deficiencies at operating and training bases indicates that expenditures 
for Air Force military construction at a level of 1 to 1.2 billion dollars 
per year will be required for several years to come. 

During your review of the Air Force military construction appropria- 
tion program, it is our desire to provide all the information you may 
require, promptly and fully. 

| would like to develop the two things I am anxious to have well 
understood by the committee. 

First, I want to emphasize the extent to which this program has 
been screened, and then I want to go through the whole program in 
as expeditious a manner as I can. 
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In connection with screening of this program we have a chart at 
this end of the room which shows the development of the construction 
program over a period of just about a year. 

The left-hand column was developed by the field commands in 
July-August of 1956. It shows a total estimate of $3,500 million 
against the request that we then expected to make of $1,500 million, 

The Air Installations Board by September of last year had taken 
$1 billion of projects out of the first column and brought it down to 
$2,500 million. 

The Air Staff by December had come down to $2 billion. 

When the President’s budget indicated provision for funds of $1,275 
million, it was then apparent that the program which we hoped to 
present would not exceed $1,600 million. 

The $1,600 million figure was reduced in May to a total figure of 
$1,441 million after the first reduction was determined on with respect 
to the funds. The total Defense Department funds originally indi- 
eated were $2,100 million. That was cut by $200 million, you will 
remember, and in connection with that cut our share went down, I 
believe, $122 million, and the column that the pointer is on shows that 
plan and the overage of 25 percent which we still contemplated 
presenting. 

OVERPROGRAMING 


The next change was cutting the overprograming, if we can call it 
that properly, from 25 percent to 15 percent. 

Mr. Foon. I don’t know what that means. 

Secretary Doucias. What we have done, and we have found it 
almost essential to carry on a successful construction program, is to 
present to the committee a larger program for approval than the funds 
we requested, because during the year we had trouble getting real 
estate, making changes in requirements, and some programs which 
we had anticipated we would develop during the year are either 
postponed or deferred. 

With this provision for approving an excess above the money avail- 
able we are able to accomplish an orderly program contracting about 
the amount of funds made available during the year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Within the limitation of 15 percent? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, that is correct. 

The program of $1,326 million was reduced again when the Bureau 
of the Budget took action which resulted in the Air Force share of 
$1,650 million for the Defense Department being set at $1 billion, so 
it is the request of $1 billion we present to you with a 15 percent over- 
age, so the program itself amounts to $1,150,000,000. 

Mr. Wurirtren. The 15 percent overage makes certain you spend 
whatever money you get and you will not have any money left, does 
it not? 

Secretary Dova.as. I would say that is substantially correct, Mr. 
Whitten. 

You are familiar with the fact that sometimes we have a carryover 
which is larger than we think—— 

Mr. Wurrren. This is for the purpose of spending the money you 
get. 

Secretary Doveias. We think we have requirements for the $1,150 
million which are all of sufficient urgency to permit us to say it is 
definite. We know during the year something will happen. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You have already said that the folks in the field 
thought you ought to have $3% billion. 

Secretary Doveuas. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuittren. Since you know you will not be able to spend all 
your money, you give yourself this leeway of additional projects so you 
will at least spend all your money because in the background you 
have a $3 billion construction program which is desired by the folks 
in the field? 

Secretary Dovaias. Yes. We might not think that was quite a 
valid statement of requirements but we think a valid statement of the 
requirements would be in excess of the program we are presenting 
to you. 

ADVANCE PLANNING 


Mr. FLoop. What does your budget carry for advance planning 
funds as such, just advance planning? 

Secretary Douauas. $25 million. 

Mr. Fioop. The same as the present fiscal yea 

Secretary Dovetas. I think that is right. We e figure about 2% 
percent on the program, 2% to 3 percent. 

Mr. FLtoop. And you apply the $25 million, if you do apply it, to 
include this 15 percent of overprograming. Is that all in your 
advance planning? 

Secretary Doua.ias. To the extent that we plan the whole program 
during the year. 

OVERPROGRAMING 


Mr. Wuarrren. With 15 percent are you enabled to take a lesser 
amount of money and by allocating part of it can you start off on 
these other programs which leaves Congress committed to an appro- 
priation of sufficient money to eventually complete these projects? 

In other words, in your 25 or 15 percent overage you do not set up 
selected projects to total the 15 percent, do you? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. You ask for the total authorization? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Then you ask for 15 percent less money than it 
takes to complete them? 

Secretary Dovatas. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. So in effect Congress has committed itself to the 
eventual completion of the total that you have in it? 

Secretary Douauas. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. You cannot take the 85 percent of money and 
spread it over the 100 percent of authorized projects. Is that what 
you are saying? 

Mr. Turner. In programing the money to the construction agen- 
cies, the money is programed up to the appropriation and that is all. 
The 15 percent does not enter into that. We start only those items 
that we can complete with the money we have. 

Mr. Wuirten. If for any reason you did not spend the total amount 
as set up for a given year for a particular project for various reasons, 
the money there would enable you to initiate construction on some 
of the other 15 percent? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. On the line items that this committee ap- 


proves. 
PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Ostrertaa. I wonder whether, in the establishment of your re- 
quirements which exceed the total amount that is requested and appro- 
priated, you have a priority list which extends beyond the point of the 
amount appropriated? : 

Secretary Dovatas. No, sir, we have not at the present time except, 
if I understand your question, as some of these past programs might 
be the best indication of our ideas as to the relative urgency of various 
projects that have been considered during the year. 

Mr. FLoop. What would be the amount in dollars? 

Secretary Dove.as. $150 million roughly. We are submitting for 
your consideration, with the conviction that there is a strong 
requirement for all the items in the $1,150 million program—we are 
saying to you as a practical matter that past experience indicates to 
us that we can make a sufficient and satisfactory progress with this 
program with the $1 billion. 

Mr. SHepparD. You have arbitrarily 15 percent overage as against 
the money requested in authorization, do you not? 

Secretary Dovetas. It is larger than that so far as authorization is 
concerned. 

Mr. SHzpparp. But there is a 15-percent limitation. I am con- 
fining myself to that. 

Secretary Dovauas. After your approval; yes. 

Mr. SHupparp. Out of the total program that you are presenting 
to the committee there is a series of projects, and in that series of 

rojects obviously somewhere you will reach a limit of your expendable 
nances? 

Secretary Dovuactas. That is right. 

Mr. SHupparD. Do you have a priority list which would include 
the amount of money that you are presently requesting so that this 
committee can have some concept of what would be the differential 
between what you consider is of vital importance as against those 
things of lesser importance, although the whole program is considered 
important, of course? 

Secretary Dovatas. I think I will be able to indicate degrees of 
urgency to some extent, in outlining the program, but my answer is 
that I do not have a list of projects showing relative priorities. 

Day before yesterday I was advised for the first time that the com- 
mittee desired a list of projects showing relative priorities. 

I talked to Mr. Mahon late that afternoon and said to him that it 
was simply impossible to attempt to supply such a list. It is not a 
matter that can be handled today but it is a matter of very real 
difficulty. 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, you did not receive word from the 
Secretary of Defense that a breakdown request was required for 
priority from each of the military services until the day before 
yesterday? 

Secretary Douauas. That is correct; sir. 

Mr. Suuepparp. Under those circumstances you obviously have not 
had time to prepare it. 

Secretary Douauas. That is right. 
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Mr. SuepparD. However, do you feel that you will be or that you 
will not be in a position to prepare a list of that character between 
now and the completion of the hearings which Mr. Mahon will be 
conducting under the panel breakdown? 

Let us assume for the sake of discussion that will cover a 10-day 
period of time. 

Secretary Doveias. What I would much rather do, if it is the view 
of the committee that it is important that it have some very tangible 
evidence of relative priorities, would be to indicate items that we 
think would be omitted from a program rather than trying to state 
priorities from the first project 

Mr. SHepparp. I do not think the committee would be too much 
concerned about your method of detracting from or adding to, as 
such, so long as we get the priority list in accordance with what you 
within the Department felt was the priority list. 

If you wish to do it by deletions, that would be all right. 

Secretary Doveuas. After we have discussed the program we 
might discuss this a little further and see what the committee then 
feels it wants. 

~ SHEPPARD. There is no question about what the committee 
feels. 

Mr. Scrivner. We made the request for it several weeks ago. 





NOTIFICATION OF THE AIR FORCE OF COMMITTEER’S DESIRE TO HAVE 
PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Fitoop. What happened there? The Navy people had no 
trouble. What happened? : 

Secretary Doveias. We have never done it before and were not 
asked. 

General Moore. Is that request being directed to me? 

Mr. Fioop. I am directing it to you now. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can answer that. As the chairman I made the 
personal request that Navy make that provision for us far in advance 
of the hearings that were being conducted at the time the policy 
request was made. 

Whether the knowledge went down to the Navy at the same time 
that it got to these other people, I do not know. That is a matter 
that the general can tell us about. 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing was transmitted to the air people until re- 
cently, is that it, within the last couple days? 

General Moors. I got the request from the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I dictated a memorandum in my usual way, in the same way 
I have been handling such requests for some 20 years. In this case I 
addressed that memorandum to an official in my own office, in Secre- 
tary McNeil’s office, Mr. Poole. I sent a carbon copy to Mr. Sheridan, 
who is Secretary Bryant’s principal assistant with respect to matters 
coming before this committee, and I also sent a carbon copy to the 
Director of Budget under Mr. McNeil. 

Conferences were held with representatives of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Whether or not the desire of the committee as such for the proposal 
they made, which was to get a priority list, was very hazy, certain 
people said yes, they recognized that it was a committee request; since 
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they have said no, that they were wrong, they did not know it was a 
committee request, and certainly all of the people who appeared 
stated that they were given no copy of my memorandum which started 
out and which I might introduce into the record at this point. I have 
furnished that to the committee. 

I was advised, and this is hearsay, that the attitude, as I shall call 
it, of the various services was substantially as follows, starting with 
the Air Force since they are present—that they could not do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. What time was that transmission sent. down to you? 

General Moore. In the month of March. 

The Navy said they did it last year and they may have to do it 
again. 

"The Army said it could be done but it would be meaningless. 

Mr. SHepparD. To whom? 

Mr. Fioop. To the Army or the committee? 

General Moore. That isall [have. Let me not get deeper into this. 

Mr. SuepparD. There is no necessity for your going deeper, General. 
You transferred the request of the committee at the time you indicated 
in March. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL MOORE REQUESTING PRIORITY LISTS 
General Moors. I would like to have this go in the record since it 
has been mentioned. 

Mr. Fioop. You transmitted this in March? 

General Moore. March 19, 1957. 

- Mr. Suepparp. Read what you have said there. 

General Moors (reading): 

The chairman of the Department of Defense Subcommittee, House Committee 
on Appropriations, requests that the public works items be submitted to the 
committee on a priority basis. Heretofore the committee has requested these 
priority lists at the time of the hearings. 

It is desired that this year the material be submitted at the same time the 
estimates are submitted. Please take the necessary. steps to notify the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force of this requirement. 


Mr. Suepparp. Are you in a position to tell us what happened at 
those stages? In other words, you have identified your transmission 
of the request of the committee as of the 19th day of March. Is that 
correct? 


General Moors. I dictated it that day. 







REQUEST FOR MR. HARRY POOLE TO APPEAR BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Mr. SHepparp. What happened in the next stages, if you know? 

General Moores. I have been advised recently that the matter was 
taken up by Mr. Poole, who is the head of the Construction Division 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense Comptroller, with 
Mr. MeNeil, and that the reaction of the services was as I have in- 
dicated. I do not know exactly when those conferences were held. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who would know? 

General Moors. Mr. Poole would know. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. You have Mr. Poole before this com- 
mittee. 

There is something which has gone wrong in the transmission of 
this situation apparently because we had evidence of it when the 
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Army panel was here and we have evidence of it now. Here we are 
at the Secretary’s level and they had no knowledge of this until 2 
days ago. That shows there has been a breakdown in the trans- 
mission of the committee’s request from back as early as March up 
until 2 days ago. 

I would like to have somebody brought up from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense who will be in a position to tell this committee 
this afternoon when we reconvene as to what has happened in the 
transmission of this request. 

















PROPOSED RECESS OF COMMITTEE UNTIL PRIORITY LIST IS RECEIVED 






Mr. Wurrren. I would suggest the committee recess until we get 
this information. 

Mr. Sixes, May I ask what happened to the request made a week 
ago Monday, I believe, of Mr. McNeil for this same information? 
We told Mr. McNeil at that time that we wanted this information, 
so there again, a full week before this series of hearings, we placed the 
Department on notice that we wanted this information. It is unfor- 
tunate it does not seem to have gotten through. 

I second Mr. Whitten’s suggestion that since this information is 
valuable to the committee that the hearings be recessed until we get 
that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not the first time we requested priority list- 
ings, and certainly, as the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy go 
through these programs, they must know in their own minds what to 
them are the most important projects as well as the least important. 

The excuse of impossibility or the difficulty reason of this does not 
appeal to me at all. 

However, to recess is unnecessary because we have a lot of other 
information in here which we can get as we go along while we are wait- 
ing for Mr. Poole to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Surepparp. The Chair wants to comply with the requests of 
members of the committee to the degree it can. I would like to ask 
my friend, Mr. Whitten, this question: 

‘Under the circumstances, while I am as adamant about getting this 
request of the committee, perhaps more so, to the degree I have been 
insistent that we get it lest year and we should get it this year, and I 
am not holding the Navy up as a glaring ex xample, for some reason this 
has not been sent down to the levels. 

As one member of the committee I definitely object to that type of 






















procedure. 
I am not charging you, Mr. Douglas, with that responsibility at the 
moment. 









PRIORITY LIST 





DIFFICULTY IN PREPARATION OF 











I understand that. I want to make it per- 
job to furnish the information and 


Secretary Douatas. 
fectly clear that it is the Air Force’s 
advice the committee asks for. 

I think this is pertinent to say: So far as I know, the Air Force, 
whether it was asked in past years to supply such information or not, 
I do not remember, but I am quite sure we have never supplied it. 
Mr. SHepparpD. Mr. Scrivner would know about that better than I, 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps not in exact detail but we have gone into 
that very thing, the items you consider the most important and the 
most essential and the most immediate. 

Secretary Dovetas. The kind of difficuity—and when I say 
difficulty I am being factual and not complaining about the problem— 
we mt have is this: Right at the top of our list is the problem of 
dispersing the B—52 squadrons to separate bases. 

I would say as a matter of principle that is our No. 1 problem. 

However, it might very well be that if we had only X dollars we 
would defer half of the B—52 dispersal. 

Mr. Fioop. Might I make this suggestion since we have a problem 
here? May I suggest that General Moore be advised by you to have 
these priority lists ready for the separate panels, Army, Navy, and 
Air, shen those panels are prepared to sit? 

Mr. Sixes. That destroys the value of the full subcommittee’s 
attempt to familiarize themselves with the program for the entire 
Department of Defense. 


RELATIVE PRIORITY OF PROJECTS IN AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Secretary Dovetas. I think, Mr. Sikes, that if I could go through 
this program this morning you would feel that you had quite a com- 
plete feeling of the Air Force program and to a degree, relative urgen- 
cies, because the way I would present it is in a first category, SAC’s 
strike capability, and items that contribute a new capability to the 
SAC striking force. 

Then a second group of items would be given which are concerned 
with early warning and air defense. 

Then we would have another category which deals with messhalls, 
recreational facilities, and so on. 

Then we would have research and development test facilities. I 
think we would all get considerable realization of the important items. 
Mr. Stxes. Does that, in effect, constitute your priority listings? 

Secretary Dovetas. I could not say it with certainty because if I[ 
were given $200 million for a program it would not be the first $200 
million that I would put in a $500 million program. I think there is 
a fundamental! difficulty. You have to devise a whole program with 
considerable reference to the number of dollars involved. 

Without great difficulty we can do the kind of thing we have done 
before and say “These are the things that would fall out if we lose 
$50 million.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That is substantially what we are requesting and 
that is a priority list. 

Secretary Dovauias. That is not what I understood. Perhaps we 
would have no difficulty at all if we understand it. 

I really understood from the message that was conveyed to me the 
day before yesterday that you wanted not quite a line item basis but 
you wanted a functional base construction list showing the whole 
program and putting the most important thing at the top. 

What do I do when I am spending new money on haihidns 25 SAC 
bases to increase the B—52 striking power? 

If I get substantially what we are requesting I will do work on all 
those bases. 
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If we got substantially less money, although I regard that as my 
first priority, I cannot give effect to it because there are other things 
I simply have to do. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Mr. Secretary, this list shows a total of $1,150 
million plus. This is your list and the way in which you would spend 
this amount of money. Is that right? 

Secretary Dovaetas. That is right. 

I am not sure of what paper you have before you. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a breakdown. 

Secretary Dovatas. This is a breakdown of air commands. That 
really conforms to the backup information in the books. This is the 
whole program. 

There is no way to tell from this list anything about the relative 
priority that we might place—— 

Mr. Anprews. But. that is based on $1,150 million plus, and if you 
had it you would spend it according to that list? 

Secretary Dovatas. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. That looks like a priority list. 

Secretary Dove as. What is being asked is a statement of relative 
priorities within those. 

Mr. Sixes. This is an alphabetical list and not priority list. 

Mr. AnpreEws. It is the whole program. 

Mr. Suepparp. But not the priority list. 

Secretary Dovauas. The list we are giving you is our priority list 
out of $3,500 million that the commanders said they thought was 
desirable. 


COMMITTEE INSISTENCE ON RECEIVING PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Suepparp. By handling it in the manner you suggest you are 
leaving the committee in a position of drawing its judgment somewhat 
hypothetically. 

To you in your position you might have certain functional concepts 
that you will pursue. However, out of this total number of projects 
and money that is requested there obviously must be some sort of 
planning emanating from those creating the bases, meaning the war 
plan requirements and supports, and an idea of what they are going 
to do. 

This committee, and I am telling you this frankly because you ought 
to know, will not mess around with any blank checks. We will know 
where this money will be spent and how it will be spent or there will 
be trouble. 

Secretary DouGuas. It would never occur to me that the committee 
would behave any other way, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is wonderful. The only way we can do that 
and appraise this thing when we mark up your bill is to know exactly 
what you gentlemen have in your minds as being essential to you, 
and to the degree that essentiality prevails. Otherwise we would be 
guessing. 

Secretary Doucuas. I would like, if I may with the committee’s 
approval, to undertake to outline the program after another sheet has 
been handed to you and we take a look at this chart which shows a 
breakdown which I think is particularly pertinent and which makes 
the Air Force requirements rather clear. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Miller? 
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PREPARATION OF PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Mrmr. I would like to offer this suggestion, both because I 
can see where the Secretary is perhaps not entirely clear about what 
we refer to as a priority list, and as one member of the committee 
perhaps I do not have the same idea as the others. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you men- 
tioned 25 projects which have to do with a top priority for the dis- 
persal of SAC forces. 

Secretary Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Mruuter. I would think it would be easy to list those 25 
projects. I do not think this committee cares to have you pick from 
among the 25 in exact order. In other words, if that is a package 
put it in as a package. That would be my suggestion. 

Then if you say you do not get so much money that would change 
the priorities. I can understand that. 

Secretary Dovatuas. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. Give us the same information in groups on the basis 
of 20 percent less funds. In other words, give us two lists, which 
certainly should be easy to do, in groups, not attempting with 100 
projects to put them all in their exact order. Certainly you can take 
the list of projects that have to do with the first priority and put them 
in one package even if you do not stop to sort them in their relative 
priority among themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee does not care whether a particular 
project is 1 or 5 if it is in the very top list. They do not have to go 
into that. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I am going to repeat it as the request was made so 
there can be a minimum of misinterpretation. The request is for the 
submission of a priority list. ‘‘Priority list’? means exactly what the 
words themselves mean in their full definition. There is no question 
about that. If they block that up with SAC first, that is their privi- 
lege. That is up to them to determine. Out of this series of projects 
the committee wants to know which projects they consider are the 
most important. That is what we are trying to get. ' 

Mr. Mriuter. If they do not get enough money. then the other list 
ought to be submitted. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When you submit it you should go over and above 
the priority list anyway. You have a 15 percent differential in here. 
In case priority No. 1 breaks down because they cannot get land or 
something to complete the project, then they have the obvious right 
to go below the line and pick out one in the 15 percent override. 

Mr. Osrertaa. That is the point I was trying to get at. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is the privilege they have im a priority list. 
That is why you submit a priority list with a differential for exchange 
purposes at the bottom. That is where you derive your 15 percent 
elasticity. 

ARMY PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Sixes. May I call to the attention of the committee the pro- 
oo which has been laid out by the Army. The Army also failed to 
wring us a priority list on Monday. However, they have submitted it 
since that time. The Army’s priority list is broken down into eight 
groups in the order of their comparative importance to the Army. 
Under priority No. 1, for instance, is listed all tactical facilities, 
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Nike-Hawk facilities, 80 percent of the Nike logistic supports, GM 
training building at Fort Belvoir, and liquid propellant storage facil- 
ities at two depots. On down under each of these priorities there is 
an explanation of what is contained in it. Then in the listing of 
projects, by the side of each project there is a number to show where 
it falls in the priority list, which makes it a very useful priority listing. 

Secretary Doveias. Do I understand it shows a category of 
priorities, really? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE TO RECESS 


Mr. Wuirren. Pursuing my suggestion again, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be recognized— 

Mr. Suepparp. You are recognized. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is not the first time this attitude has been 
reflected by the Defense Department and I use that term to cover 
all the ser ha The public works program has been sent down so 
late each year that it has had Congress across the barrel. This is 
not some sehitiig that we need to work out here with the See retary this 
morning. | respectfully suggest again that unless the committee 
recesses this hearing with Secretary Douglas and we reconvene on 
this particular phase when he gets this information together, we will 
continue the next number of years faced with the same kind of 
situation. 

That does not mean to recess to have Mr. Poole and others go 
into this matter. You will recall that Secretary Wilson himself 
last year, when we could not get any cooperation under the earlier 
investigation of procurement practices, made the statement, which is 
in the record, that it made him sad and mad to know that his De- 
partment had such a bad record with this committee. I would 
respectfully submit for the good of all concerned that we do recess. 

The other side of it is that if we listen to the Secretary now he will 
take these items and go over them as though they are all of equal 
importance. He has to because that is all he has before him. We 
will have to do it all over again. 

Secretary Dovetas. I do not think so, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. If vou can give us an overall priority list, all 
right, but I do not believe you can do it. 

Secretary Dovuatas. I do not think it would be wise to try to. 

Mr. Wurirren. I do not think so. 

Secretary Dovatas. I do think, however, that we can give vou a 
priority list of the sort that the Army has furnished. The thing I 
want to point out is what I have been talking about. Let us assume 
that we say that priority No. 1 is facilities to increase SAC’s strike 
capability, including dispersal of B-52 and medium bomber squad- 
rons. I think that is probably exactly what vou would see at the 
top of the list. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, let me interrupt, if the chairman 
will permit, to say this: It is not for you to determine what Mr. 
Mahon as chairman of this committee had in mind. 

Secretary Dovatas. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is for you to ‘explain why, since March 19, under 
your system you had not learned of it until 2 days ago. That is up 
to you. It is up to you as to bow you prepare it, I am sure, but it is 
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Mr. Mahon’s decision, along with the rest of the committee, as to what 
value he wants to place on it. I would suggest that we will be doing 
the same thing over. If the Secretary says he can do it I w ould 
respectfully suggest again that we let him be free to go do it. 


VALUE OF PRIORITY TEST 


Secretary Douauas. It would be very helpful to discuss it a little 
further, Mr. Whitten, because it is a question of what would be most 
helpful to the committee. That is what I would like to produce. 
If we assume that SAC’s strike capability is stated as priority No. 1, 
that will include as much as $346 million of the total program. How- 
ever, I want to point out that when we had to reduce our program 
this last time by one hundred-fifty-odd-million dollars we reached 
the conclusion that there was no alternative but to eliminate one of 
the proposed SAC dispersal bases to retain a balanced program and 
do in the air defense area, to which we place a No. 2 priority on in 
relation to SAC, things which had to be done. 

I see no difficulty at all in indicating to the committee certain 
operational facilities that we regard as No. 1 priority. 

Mr. FLoop. What you mean is, no matter what list you bring in or 
when you bring it it, the SAC operation is going to be No. 1 anyhow 
and you want to talk about it now. Is that it? 

Secretary Dova.as. I would like to. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us hear about that because, no matter what 
happens, that is No. 1. 

Secretary Dovetas. The difficulty I run into is with personnel 
facilities. The history of Air Force construction programs is per- 
fectly natural. The Air Force knocks out personnel facilities. The 
Defense Department knocks out personnel facilities. When we are 
asked by the Congress as to priorities we say there are some personnel 
facilities we cannot get along without, but if we have to choose 
between new operating facilities that are essential to modernizing 
the force and improving personnel facilities, personnel facilities go 
out. I think no general priority statement can be completely satis- 
factory but I think it can help the committee and I think it is desirable. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, if 1 may be permitted, you are saying 
that we will be disappointed when we get it. I would say we will be 
surprised when we get it. As to whether it is good or bad, you can 
make it as good as you can make it but the Defense Departme nt was 
requested March 19 and this is not the first year that we have had 
this same kind of attitude on the part of the Air Force. Speaking for 
myself only, having listened to the testimony through the years, if 
there is any group that deplores and hates to be tied down in the 
handling of its funds, it is the Air Force. I say that deliberately and 
meaningfully. I think this action is further evidence of the general 
attitude as between the services of the Air Force as against the Army 
and Navy. I think the Army and Navy have brought in their priority 
lists. You are spending your time explaining to us that we really do 
not want it, that it would not mean anything if we got it. I am 
discussing —— 

Secretary Doucuias. I would like to explain that to you, Mr. 
Whitten. I think you are being unfair. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not agree with Mr. Whitten. In years past 
there has been substantially. what we could call a priority list given 
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in which they designated what they thought was the No. 1 thing 
that they had to have and some things they could get along without, 
The Secretary said that he got the word only 2 days ago. Where 
the breakdown took place I do not think you are able to say, and 
neither am I, until we hear more from General Moore and Mr. Poole. 
But any criticism of the Secretary for doing something that he was 
told about only 2 days ago is not justified. I serve with committees 
acting on the services. They all hate to be tied down. They would 
all like to have a blank check. They know they are never going to 
get it. The Air Force, of course, is newer, but I do not think they 
are any more at fault than any of the rest of them are. 

Mr. Wuirren. The gentleman and I do not very often agree on 
some of these things, so that is all right. I am sure the gentleman 
speaks for himself. I spoke for myself. 

Mr. Froop. On Monday the Army people did not have the list, 
either. They did not bring theirs in until yesterday. So the situa- 
tion, in fairness to the Air Force, is identical. They did not have 
their list. They just brought it in yesterday, too. 1 am sure in a 
couple of days you could have the same kind of list here. 


BASIS FOR PREPARATION OF PRIORITY LIST 


Secretary Dovuctas. I would appreciate your letting Mr. Ferry 
or someone look at the Army list, because 1 think it would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In order to obviate the differentials that you are 
troubled with, apparently, and justly so, for the sake of preparing the 
list that we are presently referring to let us assume that the Congress 
gives you the amount of money that you are presently requesting. 
At the moment you are entitled to assume that is going to take place, 
because you are up here to justify it. If you had granted to you the 
full amount of money which you are presently requesting, how would 
you spend that money? Would you not spend it upon first things 
first? 

Secretary Dovuguas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are you not in a position at this time to determine, 
under that allocation of tunds, which would come first? 

Secretary Doueias, Within limits, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what I am trying to clear up, you see. To 
ask you to go beyond that, of course, in my opinion, would be an un- 
fair approach to it. I do not want to take that position. I am sure 
Mr. Whitten and nobody else does. 

Secretary Douetas. 1 think we can be helpful in indicating the 
things which we think are important. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Whitten, would it be agreeable to you, that 
they create a priority list, assuming that the Congress gives them the 
full amount that they are prese ‘ntly requesting? That would indicate 
to us what they consider as priority requirements under these expendi- 
tures. Then it is left to us. Whether or not we grant that full 
amount is another matter. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If we do not grant it, there is no indication as to 
what would be dropped by the Air Force, because they would have 
put it in in a package. They say all of this is top priority—period. 
I wish to say again that my friend from Kansas may have a different 
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reaction, but my reaction has been that in the 3 years I have been 
here I have run into so many things of a nature similar to this. In- 
volved in this is the fact that the chairman requested this of the 
National Defense Department on March 19, but the Secretary, indi- 
vidually and personally, heard of it only 2 days ago. I am sure he 
would not intimate that the folks who do this job of preparation in 
his Department were so late in getting knowledge of it. In fact, I 
suspect that it has been talked of, generally, and the resistance that 
I think I see—and I speak for myself only and I stand by my beliefs— 
reflects, generally, the Air Force attitude as compared with the other 
two services, in my opinion. 

Secretary Dovetas. I would just like to say I am very sorry 
Mr. Whitten has that view of the Air Force. I want to state that the 
Air Force has the desire to meet all the committee’s requirements for 
information and to give all the advice that will be helpful to the com- 
mittee in determining what program is appropriate for the Air Force. 

Mr. Suerpparp. Somewhere there must be an end to this discussion. 

Secretary Douvcuas. There was a break someplace in communica- 
tion. I do not know where it was. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will determine that. That is not your respon- 
sibility. We will find that out. You are in a position to supply a 
priority list, assuming you get the total amount of money you have 
requested. Is that correct? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It goes a little further than that. Again, you 
must also assume that there may be some reduction made. So, the 
priority list should show what would be dropped off if a reduction is 
made. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is true. 

Secretary Dove.as. I really think that we will have to work 

ogether on any such problem as that when it develops, but we can 
he p materially to start with by indicating what we think are more 
urgent categories than certain other ¢ ategories, 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have before us now a pretty 
complete list which does exceed, as I understand it, the amount of 
money that you are prese ntly requesting? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Within that whole list, indicate what vou consider 
is in priority category, remembering that you have a 15-percent devia- 
tion and that should be below what I call the priority line. So, in 
case a priority project drops out, obv sodieby, you are entitled to go to 
the 15 percent and substitute it. In order that the committee under- 
stand what is the most vital to you, we should have that kind of 
listing. You say you can prepare it? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 


TIME REQUIRED TO PREPARE PRIORITY LIS1 


Mr. SuHepparp. Then the question is when can you have that pre- 
pared for the committee? 

Secretary Dovetas. I would have to ask the people who will work 
on it. 

Mr. Fioop. In fairness to the Air Force, Mr. Chairman, the Army 
must have worked day and night for the last 72 hours to get theirs up. 
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The number of line items in the Air Force will complicate their prob- 
lem beyond the Army’s problem. They had an awful time getting 
theirs ready, so it should take the Air Force a little while with their 
line items to do anything like that. 


BASIS FOR PREPARATION OF PRIORITY LIST 


Secretary Doveuas. | think our program may be almost three 
times as large. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. You cannot do it overnight. 

General Rentz. It will be a job to do this, but preparing it the 
way the chairman mentioned would alleviate the job considerably. 
We are talking about a 15 percent overprograming here. If we could 
come up with a list that would designate the items in that 15 percent 
overprograming that would not be funded if all the items in the $1 
billion went to contract. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

General Renz. Is that the problem? 

Secretary Doucias. We would be happy to get that done. 

Mr. Warren. Could I carry it a little further? If you got 15 
percent under your request, that is where we really need your priorities, 
Unless you give that, we do not have any basis. In other words, you 
have everything here and you say we have to have it all. It is all 
top priority. That does not satisfy the request of the chairman, in 
my judgment. 

Secretary Dovuetas. It might in this way: If you respect the 15 
percent idea, then you could reduce below the billion dollars and leave 
in the billion dollars that we have stated as priority. I take it that is 
what the chairman has in mind, 

Mr. Suppparp. The machinery that we want to operate with is 
one, very frankly, of evaluation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will speak for myself only if you will permit me, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. 

Mr. Wurrren. From the standpoint of being on the panel, I would 
like to have a priority list in line with the priority lists of the Army 
and Navy. It is time that the Air Force made a general rule. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what we got from the Navy. We got the 
total listing in order of the priority requirements. 

Secretary Douauas. There is nothing difficult about doing this job. 
There really has been a lot of misunde rstanding as to what constituted 
a satisfactory priority list. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us get on with it, Mr. Chairman, and let the 
Secretary finish his statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. You will proceed to supply the committee with 
the list referred to here. I think you understand it now. 

Secretary Dovueuas. Yes, I am sure I do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now proceed with your statement. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND FACILITIES 


Secretary Doucuias. Mr. Chairman, you will notice the list that is 
set out on the chart shows at the top SAC’s strike capability, $346,- 
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618,000. I want to tell the committee a bit about how that figure is 
made up and what projects contribute to it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Under those circumstances why do you not submit 
a statement for the published record and then submit a statement for 
the benefit of the committee? 

Secretary Dovauas. We can do that. 

Mr. SHepparp. When the record comes down to you, you can make 
that deletion. 

Mr. Fioop. What does “package summary” mean on this chart 
that I am looking at? 

Secretary Dovatas. The packages are described by the phrases set 
out on the chart. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Secretary Dovcuas. The first package has to do with SAC’s strik- 
ing power. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Dovucias. Camp Cooke, Calif., will be an operational 
training location for the intercontinental missiles——— 

Mr. FLoop. You are not building any new thing? This is not a 
new base? 

Secretary Dovetas. It is not a new base. There will be very 
expensive new facilities on the base, but we are able to use housing 
and many other support facilities. 

Mr. FLoop. Are there any new airbases of any kind in the budget 
this year? 

Secretary Dovatas. In the whole program there is none authorized 
in 1958. There i is one base, a Strategic Air Command base which was 
authorized in 1956 or 1957, which has not been constructed and is 
proposed for construction. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, of your total budget you have one 
new program and the balance of the program submitted is expansions 
of existing programs. 

Secretary Dovatas. That is correct, and it is not a new program. 
It was last year and the year before. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a new program so far as letting a contract for 
construction and so on? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which one is that? 

Secretary Dovetas. Richard I. Bong in Wisconsin. It will be a 
medium bomber base and fighter interceptor base. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the name of the town? 

Secretary Dove tas. Kansasville. 


HEAVY BOMB WING DISPERSAL PROGRAM 


The biggest item in this SAC strike capability is for the heavy 
bomber wing dispersal which I have spoken of before. There we have 
11 so-called home bases for the B-52’s. Last vear we added 11 dispersal 
bases, not new bases but a modification of existing bases to take the 
B-52’s and tankers. 

Mr. F.Loop. At this point in the record in a paragraph will you tell 
us the difference between a home base and a dispersal base for a B-52? 
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Secretary Dove.as. Part of it is historical and part of it is fune- 
tional in that the home base will have shop facilities, hangar facilities, 
and various operating facilities which we do not expect to put on the 
squadron base. The home base actually started out, I think, in all 
but one instance as the B-36 base that we had for the 11 wings. 

Mr. FLoop. How many home bases and how many dispersal bases 
do you have for 52’s at the end of 1958? Just the number. How 
many home bases for 52’s? 

Secretary Dovetas. We have 11 bases. We are not able to deploy 
B-52’s to the 11 bases because we haven’t that many at the present 
time. 

Mr. FLoop. You want to have 11 bases for B—52’s? 

Secretary Doucuias. Yes; we have converted about four wings at 
this time. 

Mr. Fioop. At the end of 1960 how many home bases for B—52’s 
will be operational in the continental United States? 

Secretary Doveuas. According to the present program there will 
be 27. We would like to wavy, 33, We have not seen our way to 
program the additional bases. We have had them in the program in 
various states of planning —— 

Mr. Fioop. How many dispersal bases would you have at the end 
of 1960 if you got what you wanted? 

Secretary Dovetas. We would have 22 dispersal bases, 3 squadrons 
to a wing, and 11 home bases. We need 33 bases to disperse B—52’s 
on a one squadron per base standing. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the 1960 target? 

Secretary Dovexias. That is the target, but our present program 
provides for a total of only 27 B—52 bases at the present time. This 
program spends an additional $30 million on home bases. It provides 
for $72 million, really, as second increment expenditures on the 
dispersal bases which were in the 1957 program, and it adds this year 
five additional bases. I think it is importait that the committee 
understand that on the average it has cost from $20 million to $25 
million per base to put it in shape to handle a B—52 squadron of 15 
airplanes and to take a tanker squadron of 10 airplanes 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include housing? 

Secretary DouGcias. For the most part. There has been very 
little housing to provide. We tried to pick bases where runway con- 
struction could be done as economically as possible because of suitable 
runways to start with, and we have tried to pick bases where housing 
and other facilities were at least partly available for this new mission. 


MEDIUM BOMBER WING DEPLOYMENT 


The third item is for the medium bomber wing deployment and 
covers only three bases. They are all in the northern part of the 
country. They make allowance for our effort to base medium bomber 
wings in the northern part of the country which is very advantageous 
from the point of view of range and refueling in the event of the emer- 
zency today. 

The amount on the medium bomber wing base which are Bong, 
the one in Wisconsin, Larson in the State of W ashington, and Bunker 
Hill in Indiana, is $28 million, 
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TANKER BASES 


We then have a proposed program of $38 million for northern 
tanker bases. 

Mr. Fioop. Why are you going to set up a separate base for tankers 
with all of these vast bases of all sorts? 

Secretary Doueuas. The great advantage that you get by forward 
tanker bases, I think, is clear in the fact that they can refuel the big 
bombers much further out from their home bases. 

Mr. Froop. I have no objection to that, but I raise this question: 
Why can you not utilize whatever existing facilities we or our allies 
have as a tanker base? 

Secretary Dovetas. Each of these bases is an active base at the 
present time and the expenditures there are merely to provide mini- 
mum shelter, refueling capability and minimum wings. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HIGH-ENERGY FUEL 


Mr. Scrivner. May I make an inquiry at this point, Mr. Chairman’ 

I have been interested in listening to you all morning and your 
frequent references to refueling and tankers and tanker bases. Tt is 
hard for me to reconcile that with the recent news that the Air Force 
will have a new high-energy fuel that will make it possible for the 
B-58 to fly anywhere in the world and return without refueling. 

Secretary Doveuas. I will make the statement that that is a very 
hopeful statement, and it is a possibility that is quite far in the future. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how far it is in the future. The 
information is further that they have a pilot plant in which they have 
perfected the production of the fuel. 

General Renrz. Are you referring to a recent news release which 
happened last night and this morning? 

Mr. Scrivner. The news release occurred yesterday. I have 
heard about it for some time. 

General Rentz. Colonel Darby from operations is here. 

Secretary DouGtias. Could we talk high-energy fuels off the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but you cannot disassociate what you have 
been talking about from your new development, because some of these 
things are not going to come into being tomorrow either, and if some- 
thing like this comes into being within the reasonably near future, some 
of these other programs could very well be left out. Some of us have 
had some misgivings about some of them anyway. It should be off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPANISH BASES 


Secretary Dovatas. The last item under the SAC strike capability 
is $11 million for Spanish bases, and this substantially completes 4 
bases in Spain: Torrejon, Moron, Zaragosa, and Reus. 

Mr. FLtoop. What is the earliest operational date for all those 
Spanish bases? 

Secretary Dovuauas. I understand the SAC squadron on rotation 
has been in to Torrejon and has operated there. 

Mr. Fitoop. What about the others? 
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Secretary Dovcuas. Zaragosa, I believe, bas some operational 
capability, as has Moron. I! believe Torrejon is the only one in which 
SAC has operated up to date. 

General Rentz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. At the end of fiscal 1958 will three be operational? 

General Renrz. All four of them. 

Mr. FLoop. With pipelines all in? 

Secretary Doucuias. That is right; the four bases will be. 


OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Wuirren. In your general statement you stated that the 
amount to be spent overseas is decreasing rapidly. Is that due to 
the fact that you are winding up these bases? 

Secretary Douauas. We are finishing what we have in the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you plan any additional bases? 

Secretary Douaias. We are not planning new overseas bases at 
the present time. 

Mr. FLtoop. Are you spending any money in the next 5 years in 
north Africa, at Wheelus or Sidi Slimane? 

Secretary Doveuas. Very small amounts, not a great deal, small 
amounts to provide some type of facility which is needed. 

Mr. Foon. If the political situation ever gets straightened out and 
we negotiate these treaties with Iraq, and so on, do you intend to beef 
those up? What is the talk on north Africa? 

Secretary Douauas. I do not think that we feel a very strong need 
for expanding base facilities in north Africa. We have four bases in 
French Morroco which provide an operating capability. 

Mr. Fioop. For the next 5 years, regardless of what happens 
politically, you do not have in mind vast expenditure in north Africa? 

Secretary Doucias. No vast expenditure. We have talked about 
an additional Libyan base partly for gunnery, partly as a poststrike 
base, but we are planning no substantial expenditures in north Africa. 


DEW LINE EXTENSION 


The second group of projects you will see is under the heading of 
‘Warning and Defense,” $207 million. The first in that list is the 
DEW line, eastern extension, for which we have requested $20 million 
in the present program, which is in accordance with the authorization 
in the 1958 authorization bill. 

Mr. Sikes. Rougbly where is that extension, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Douaias. The DEW line extension goes substantially 
from Frobisher Bay. 

Mr. Fioop. That is operational. What is the $20 million for? 
Maintenance? 

Secretary Dovaias. No, sir. There are stations which have to go 
in there which would fill a very large present gap. 

Mr. Fioop. But the DEW line is operational? 

Secretary Dovucuias. No. This is an extension of the DEW line 
which will go into operation this summer. 

Mr. FLoop. There is in operation the DEW line for the last 2 
weeks. 

Secretary Dove.tas. That is right. 
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Mr. Fioop. Somebody threw the switch 2 weeks ago. 

Secretary Doucuas. That is right. We are engaged in building 
a western extension out a ways in the Aleutian Islands, which was in 
last year’s program. This is a part of the eastern extension. 

The total cost of that is estimated around $70 million, and we are 
asking for $20 million of it this year. 

Mr. SHepparD. From your statement I had been under the im- 

ression that some of these additional construction projects in the 

EW line function are in between those already established. That 
is not correct, is it? In other words, you are extending the DEW line 
but you are not interspacing the DEW line. 

Secretary Dovuctas. That is correct. The center section has 
become operational this summer. 

‘Mr. SHeprarp. And now you are expanding the wings? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Go ahead. 


SAGE SYSTEM 


Secretary Dove.tas. The next item is the SAGE system for which 
we request $19 million. This will bring the SAGE directional and 
Seal centers up to schedule. Aircraft control and warning calls 
for $43 million. Most of the warning radar stations are in the United 
States. There are several still going into Alaska. 


BOMARC SITES 


The next item is for Bomarc sites. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you insisting upon building Bomarc? Do you 
really think that is good? 

Secretary Dovauas. I hope so, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is not just to keep the production lines at Boeing 
operating? You really want Bomarc, just between us? 

Secretary Douactas. That is not one of our worries at the present 
time, because that is accomplished pretty well by a good many bomber 
contracts, if it were a matter of concern. I think that Bomare is a 
sound conception. It is essential that a missile be developed of the 
range that Bomarc has. It ties into what I believe is the best ground 
environment which has been engineered up to the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you really mean that? 

Secretary Douaeuas. I really mean that. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you not knock it down with slingshots from the 
top of the nearest hill, almost? 

Secretary Dovatas. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is overdoing it a little bit, but you know what I 
mean. 

Secretary Douaias. We have been testing production missiles with 
great success. Within the last 3 weeks Mervin Kelly talked to me 
about SAGE and Bomarce as a thoroughly sound conception and as 
playing a large part in our defense system. 

Mr. Fioop. How many are for construction? 

Secretary Douenas. $42 million. That will accomplish some sites 
which will be supported by present bases. We do not build new 
bases. 
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Mr. FLoop. What could the Army do to Jupiter, Mr. Sikes, with 
$42 million which they do not have for next year? 

Mr. Stkus. Where are the Bomare sites? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. What is the life expectancy in your table of weapons 
for Bomarc, X years, for which $42 million is included in this budget, 
Bomarc being in some areas a debatable weapon at best. What is the 
life expectancy in your table of organization for such category of 
weapons X years ahead? An educated guess? 

Secretary Dovetas. I think I would like to answer you on that 
after having been able to get some of the best information I can on it. 
My own best guess, Mr. Flood, is that it is the advanced defense 
missile which comes closer to doing the interceptor job of going out 
and intercepting an incoming bomber where you want it intercepted. 
The ground environment control of interception is sound. It is tied 
into the manned interceptors, for which there will be a place I think 
for quite a long time. We regard Bomare with normal growth 
factors as a relatively permanent part of the defense system. 

Mr. SuepparD. Let us move along. We have gotten down to the 
second item, gentlemen. We will be here for several days at this rate, 
and a panel will review this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they have a filibuster over in the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPparD. That is no reason that we should filibuster here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Time is not such an element here, so long as we 
must stay in session. 

Secretary Doucias. Mr. Chairman, the panel, of course, will go 
through this item by item, but I very much appreciate the opporunity 
to give this committee as much detail as I can, because I think it is 
only by going through the program that any of us can get a feel for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I take this position, speaking for myself as Mr. 
Whitten was reserving the right to speak for himself: This committee 
is broken up into panels, and I have a very high regard for the gentle- 
men who constitute the other panels. I am always willing to take 
their judgment when they are finally done and I hope in turn they 
will accord the same courtesy to our committee. By doing that we 
can obviate what I think is at the moment superfluous, if you do not 
mind my expressing my views that way. 

Secretary Dovauas. I would like to emphasize another feature of 
both these programs. I do not think I have to go into more detail as 
to the warning and defense expenditures which are programed under 
that heading other than to say that in screening the program from the 
$1,600 million level down to the present level, SAC’s strike capability 
was reduced only from 396 million to 346 million and the defense part 
of the program was reduced from 358 million to 207 million. 


PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


The next category of things for people—family housing, barracks, 
niesses, recreational facilities— was reduced from $311 million to $223 
million. I think those figures emphasize the fact that we have been 
very active in trying to give effective priorities to the program that we 
are presenting to you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is true. In other words, what you have been 
doing, which is quite apparent in my opinion, is making reductions to 
fit the pattern of the funds allocated. 
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Secretary Douetas. That is exactly mght. 

Mr. SHepparpD. In other words, it makes no difference what you 
want—you might want 100 pounds, if 1 may use a hypothetical ex- 
pression here, but you finally come out with money to buy 50 pounds. 
So you have to cut your cloth accordingly. Is that not quite true? 

Sec retary Dovetas. That is what we “have been trying to do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So what you are dealing with here is not a budget 
that you want for military concepts. You are dealing with a budget 
restricted by the allocation of funds—period. Is that right or wrong? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 

I might make the comment that we have often felt we were cut down 
in the construction field beyond what was necessary. We have ob- 
served that there are benefits in not going faster than we have because 
we have learned that things which seemed important one year were not 
as important the next year. I think the level at which we are operat- 
ing at the present time is pretty well a proven level for sustained con- 
struction activity. There is a backlog beyond what we are trying to 
get in a given year, which is pretty good assurance that what is in the 
program is of permanent importance to the Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am trying to go along with your deductions there 
based upon what was given as evidence by the Secretary of Defense 
and his supporting Secretaries who have appeared here before. In 
other words, here is a kind of budget that we feel we can live with not 
only in this year but in future years to come, comparatively speaking. 
If that is a determination which is made on the policy level, then it is 
obvious that they themselves are in a determinable status as to what 
they need in order to arrive at the decision that this is a required 
budget—period. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is why the committee was trying to get a 
consolidated factor, a so-called preferential list, if 1 may use that term. 

Secretary Doveuas. I would like to refer to the things for people 
again and say that there we show a very large relative figure in the 
program of $225 million. In the past we used to deal with what we 
called morale facilities, by which we had in mind particularly chapels, 
educational facilities, swimming pools, gymnasiums, and so forth, 
and we reached the conclusion that a sound program needed some- 
thing like 3 to 4 percent of the dollars in those categories. We have 
in this program close to $40 million in things for people. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, did the Wheelus boys ever get that 
swimming pool for enlisted personnel? 

Secretary Douauas. I understand they did. 

General Renz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. They certainly needed that one. You did not want 
it but it should have been there. 

Secretary Douauias. Mr. Flood, I swam in the Mediterranean - 

Mr. FLoop. Outside the Potomac River, you never swam at a beach 
in your life like the one off Wheelus at certain times of the year. 

Secretary Dovatas. I think those observations are well justified. 

Mr. Chairman, time is passing and I would be quite content with 
not going through the rest of the items in detail but saying [ would 
be happy to answer any questions you care to ask. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask you a question for recapitulation and 
for my information at this point, please. 

What amount of the funds for the past fiscal year ended June 30 
do you have unobligated? 

Secretary DouGuias. We do not have final figures for June but it is 
our estimate that unobligated funds carried over into 1958, July 1, 
amount to $360 million. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is unobligated funds which came out of the 
appropriation of $1.228 billion? 

Secretary Dougias. That is exactly correct, sir. I might say in 
explanation, if I may, to refresh the recollection of the committee, 
that somewhere between $150 million and $200 million of that money 
is not available for obligations on new contracts as it constitutes 
reserves held by the Corps of Engineers for contingencies, for design, 
and a variety of services which have to be met. Those funds are 
treated as obligated only when the payments are made. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. Aside from that, perhaps you can tell me 
how much money is being withheld by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Turner. Approximately $100 million is in the reserve, of the 
$360 million. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do those two figures constitute the total amount 
that the Secretary gave me? 

Secretary Dova.as. The $100 million is within the $360 million. 

Mr. Turner. The $100 million is part of the $360 million that will 
be unobligated. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are asking in the present budget reflected in 
your green sheets for $1.0 billion. 

Secretary Douauas. $1.0 billion. 

Mr. Suepparp. Putting those two figures together constitutes a 
total of how much? 

Secretary Douauias. $1.360 billion. 

Mr. SHepparp. So in actual money and irrespective of obligations, 
you have $1.360 billion. 

Secretary Dovetas. That is correct. 






CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED 





Mr. SHepparp. What is the total authority that was available to 
you under the past fiscal vear and what are you requesting this year 
in authority? 

Secretary Dovatas. I will have to ask Mr. Turner to answer that. 

Mr. Turner. The total authority, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

Secretary Douaias. Accumulated authorizations? 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is right. In other words, you have an 
authorization bill which is up before the House right now. 

Mr. Turner. You mean authorizations, I believe. 

General Rentz. Authorizations this year up before the House—— 

Mr. SuHepparp. No. Pick up your last year’s authorizations 
first. What do vou have left in those authorizations which have not 
been liquidated or contracted and appropriated? 
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General Renvz. I could not give you that answer, Mr. Chairman. 
I would say that—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Can you supply it for the record later on? 

Secretary Doucuas. Yes, sir, if we may. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do that and in the same place put the appropria- 
tions you have in conjunction with it so we can get a comparison of 
money versus authorizations. Will you do that, please? 

General Rentz. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Status of Air Force military construction authorization and appropriation 


Authorization | eT ee | Obligations 


i en 


Pee DO an ie ncn dacs thi seisliul.uic 1 $1, 361, 934,000 | 2 $1, 197, 665, 000 3 $1, 182, 000, 000 
pp kg eee Oren ss nine cain 4 727, 764, 000 5 1, 000, 000, 000 3 1, 060, 000, 000 


1 Includes $1,000,000 under Public Law 814, 84th Cong. 

2 Excludes $30, 335, 000 transferred to Military Personnel Appropriation per Public Law 58, 85th Cong. 
3 Estimated amounts, 

4 Amount approved by House of Representatives in H. R. 8240. 

4‘ Amount requested for fiscal year 1958. 


RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Mr. SHepparp. That is all the information I want at the present 
time, with this reservation: Mr. Mahon is very much interested in the 
potentiality of the utilization of asphalt as against cement under the 
theory that is now being advocated by those in the asphalt business 
that they can produce a counterpart which is the equivalent of the 
requirements and comparable with concrete and in some instances 
may be better, | do not know. What do you gentlemen have to say 
about the application of asphalt and its present ability as compared 
with concrete. 

Secretary Doveuas. Mr. Ferry has had occasion to spend quite a 
little time on that problem. 

Mr. Foon. In the light that Mr. Mahon was an asphalt producer. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that Scrivner has cement producers. 

Mr. Ferry. The Air Force position at the present time is that for 
the use of heavy airplanes such as the B-52 there is no substitute, 
satisfactory substitute for the portland cement concrete and that the 
asphalt which has been used in the past has not stood up under (a) the 
jet blasts, (6) the spillage of fuels and (c) the channelized traffic of the 
heavy planes moving continuously a aammcuieres over narrow 
areas of track. At the present time our criteria call for all paving of 
taxiways, parking aprons, and runways, with the exception of second- 
ary taxiways, to be of portland cement concrete. 

Mr. Fioop. Could not all your auxiliary taxiways and auxiliary 
strips be made from asphalt where you do not have the traffic and where 
you do not have the difficulties you just outlined which directs con- 
crete for those areas? There would be almost as much space if you 
could use asphalt for it. 

Mr. Ferry. That was the corollary of my statement: Except for 
secondary taxiways which could be and usually are asphalt where the 
price is proper. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the policy of your production people now 
with reference to the hundreds of thousands of square yards of taxi- 
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ways and secondary parking areas at your many airbases that would 
not be subject to the tire pressures and narrow traffic problems that 
you discuss as making concrete mandatory? Do you use and do 
you intend to use asphalt? 

Mr. Ferry. We intend to use asphalt if it is cheaper than concrete 
in specific instances. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is it not so, as a fact, that it is 30 percent cheaper? 

Mr. Ferry. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it not also a fact that, with reference to the par- 
ticular taxiways, areaways, secondary runways, and so on, and that 
is all I speak of, that, with very few exceptions, asphalt would be 
30 plus percent cheaper without any other problems, where you 
would not have to put in expensive underbases, and so on, and, where 
you do not have the pressure ee you could use asphalt 30 
plus percent cheaper than concrete if those problems did not exist, 
and ot do not exist in hundreds of thousands of square feet? 

Mr. Ferry. Where the problem does not involve the spillage of 
fuel, the jet blast, and the heavy channelized traffic, we are content 
to use asphalt paving, assuming it is cheaper than concrete. 

Mr. FLoop. You have stated the question, but you have not an- 
swered it. That being the question, is it the policy of the Air Force 
under those circumstances from now on to use asphalt? 

Mr. Ferry. If it is cheaper, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You have restated the question. 

Mr. Ferry. Very frequently, concrete is cheaper than asphalt. 

Mr. Fioop. If the set of facts are as I have stated them, then your 
answer would be ‘‘Yes’’? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir; if it is the fact that the asphalt is the cheaper, 
we agree we will use asphalt. 1am trying to get my point across, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Lhaveno problem, but lam merely restating the record. 

Mr. Saepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

























RUNWAY MAINTENANCE COSTS 











Mr. Manon. Does the Air Force have any idea regarding the 
relative cost of maintaining an asphalt or so-called flexible- pavement 
runway as compared with a concrete or rigid-pavement runway? 
Please supply detailed answers to this and the following questions. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Air Force cost account records indicate no appreciable difference in the annual 
average cost per square yard for maintenance of asphaltic concrete and portland 
cement concrete runways. However, in recent years there have been instances 
of failure in new asphaltic pavement which have had or will require major re- 
construction. Cost of such major projects or of replacement of large areas of 
paving would not be reflected in normal maintenance cost accounts. Such 
failures have not occurred in new concrete pavement. 














RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION COSTS 








Mr. Manon. What is the cost of constructing an average rigid- 
pavement runway 10,000 feet long and 300 feet wide with a certain 
load-carrying capacity, and what is the comparative cost of construct- 
ing a similar runw ay using rigid pavements in the critical areas and 
flexible pavements in the noncritical areas? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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An all-concrete runway 10,000 feet long and 300 feet wide would, under aver- 
age conditions, cost approximately $5 million. The same runway constructed 
with 1,000 feet concrete ends, the center 8,000 feet being asphalt pavement, 
would cost approximately $4,625,000. Discounting costs of related clearing, 
grubbing, grading, and drainage, which would be approximately the same in 
either case, the comparative costs of pavement only would be $2,500,000 and 
$2,125,000, respectively. Unit costs of $7.58 per square yard for concrete and 
$6.08 per square yard for asphalt, which are representative of recent bid experience, 
have been used in arriving at these total paving costs. 


MOST ECONOMICAL RUNWAY MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. Using the initial cost of construction for an all-rigid- 
pavement runway and a runway of rigid pavement in critical areas 
and flexible pavements in noncritical areas, and the relative cost of 
maintaining these 2 types of runways for a period of vears—say 10 
years in one case and 15 in another case—which would be the most 
economical, from the standpoint of the taxpayers? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

A positive response to this question is not possible in that construction costs 
are quite variable and can only be fixed by the bidding contractors. Also, sub- 
sequent maintenance costs vary materially with conditions of use, weather, and 
other intangibles. It can be stated that either concrete or asphalt pavement, 
properly designed, properly constructed and maintained, and not overloaded, 
should have an economic life of 15 years or more. Cost-account records indicate 
no appreciable difference in the annual average cost per square yard for mainte- 
nance of either type of pavement; therefore, in theory, the difference in cost to 
the taxpayer would be reflected in initial cost, which in most instances would 
favor a combination of concrete and asphalt for runways and all-asphalt taxiways. 
In practice, however, asphaltic pavements have not been as reliable as concrete, 
resulting in instances where relative ly new asphaltic pavements have been or 
will have to be reconstructed, utilizing additional construction funds. 


RUNWAY OVERLAYS 


Mr. Manon. The Air Force has in the program for fiscal vear 1958 
a number of proposals to strengthen runways, taxiways, and other 
facilities at certain airbases, so that they will be able to handle heavier 
SAC bomber planes that may be assigned to these bases under the 
dispersal program. Could you give us the specifications for such an 
overlay, say at an ADC base where the runways and taxiways were 
constructed for the use of fighter planes only? 

Will it not be much more reasonable to use the so-called flexible 
type pavement for making such overlays than it would be to use rigid 
pavement for overlays? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Assignment of an ADC airbase to SAC would generally necessitate expansion 
and strengthening of existing airfield pavement. There are no standard specifica- 
tions for overlay. Exact manner in which strengthening would be accomplished 
would depend on the strength and condition of existing pavement. In many 
instances removal of existing pavement and placement of all new pavement might 
be the most economical approach to meeting requirements imposed by the heavier 
SAC aireraft. In other instances existing pavement would be used as a foundation 
for additional pavement. If structurally sound asphaltic construction could be 
assured, this type of pavement overlay would in general be less expensive than a 
concrete overlay. To date, however, the structural adequacy of flexible pavement 
for B-52 loading has not been validated to an extent acceptable to the Air Force. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
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(Afternoon Session) 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, if you will pick up your statement 
at the point you discontinued this morning for interrogation purposes, 
you may proceed. 

Secretary Doveras. I suggested, Mr. Chairman, that I thought 
perhaps I could properly conclude my remarks and say that I was 
ready to answer any more questions that the committee might have. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. Are there any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srezs. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well, you may proceed with them. 











DEACTIVATION OF BASES 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, will the completion of the new projects 
in this list make some of your existing bases obsolete and subject. to 
being closed ? 

Secretary Doveras. Mr. Sikes, I do not think I know of any pro- 
ject that will have that effect. I think perhaps I can answer the 
question you would like to have answered. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know what bases are scheduled to be closed 
and for what reason. 

Secretary Doveras. Based on the force level which is the present 

rogram in 1960, we will be able to utilize all principal bases in the 

nited States which are presently operational, with the exception 
of I believe five. I may be able to check my recollection. We are 
currently in process of terminating operations at 2 contract flying 
training bases, 1 Stallings and the other Marana. We have stated 
that there are three bases with respect to which we have no firm plan 
of utilization after 1959. We are planning to move fighter inter- 
ceptors out of the Greater Pittsburgh Airport, out of O’Hare at 
Chicago, and out of Newcastle at Wilmington. 

Mr. Stxes. What function will then be assigned to those bases? 

Secretary Dovcias. For 3 bases we have no present utilization 
planned, the first 3 that I mentioned. As to Greater Pittsburgh, 
O’Hare, and Newcastle there would be either National Guard or 
Reserve or both activities in those bases. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it not be possible by reprograming your ac- 
tivities to utilize the bases that are scheduled for closing to avoid 
some of the expenditures that are called for in this construction 
program ¢ 

Secretary Dovuetas. To my best knowledge it would not be pos- 
sible. The problem is so complex, however, I hesitate to try to make 
a perfectly firm answer. I, myself, have spent a good deal of time 
trying to satisfy myself that proposed rearrangements of the base 
utilizations are consistently the most economic program that we 
can arrive at. That is particularly true in connection with the pro- 
vision of the SAC dispersal bases. 

The problem of utilizing the existing installations and trying to 
utilize them fully has received a good deal of careful attention ever 
since we reviewed the whole base utilization program in connection 
with the new force structure. That was done early in the year. 
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DISPERSAL BASES 


Mr. Srxes. You spoke at length this morning about the need for 
dispersal bases in connection with the SAC program. What are 
the requirements for a dispersal base as contrasted with an operat- 
ing base ? 

Deiretaiey Dovatas. The runway requirement is the same. The 
parking-area requirement would be smaller. 1 think I would ask 
General Rentz to give more exact information than I can with re- 
spect to hangars and shop facilities required on the home base as 
against the dispersal base. 

General Rentz. Mr. Sikes, the Secretary explained the facilities 
that would be required, whether it be at a home base or at a dis- 
persal base. If we talk in dollar magnitude, we have found that for 
a SAC squadron with its allied tankers, by just doing the necessary 
work on a runway complex, the POL system and the hangars, we 
will average spending between $20 million and $25 million to take 
care of a heavy squadron of 15 B—52’s and 10 tankers. If we built 
a virgin base to perform that same mission, it would cost around 
$45 million. That is the magnitude of the figures, Mr. Sikes, for 
comparison. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent can you utilize for dispersal those bases 
which have another primary function ? 

General Rentz. You will find, Mr. Sikes, that in this program we 
are getting away from a one-command base. All or practically all 
our bases will have activities or units from more than one major com- 
mand on that base. In fact, some of our bases will have a SAC 
dispersal squadron, an AEC interceptor squadron, and maybe a train- 
ing mission. There will be three major commands represented on 
that base. We have put the SAC dispersal units on bases where we 
could do it in the most economical way possible by utilizing all the 
existing community facilities. We have found that it is only in un- 
usual instances that we have had to build troop housing or any com- 
munity support to take care of the SAC mission. 

Secretary Doveras. I can give you the names of the bases, if that 
would be of interest to you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. I am coming to that. You can give the names to me 
now, if you wish. 

Secretary Dovuetas. As to bases belonging to other commands, in- 
dicating the kind of function that a base may be carrying to which 
SAC squadrons are dispersed, Amarillo is one of the dispersal bases. 
That is a Training Command base. Griffiss is a Materiel Command 
base. Mather is a Training Command base. Minot is an Air De- 
fense Command base. And Sheppard is a Training Command base. 
In this year’s five dispersal bases, Seymour Johnson is one of them, 
and that is a Tactical Air Command base. 

Mr. Srxes. There are five new ones in this program ? 

Secretary Douctas. Yes, sir. They are Barksdale, which is a SAC 
base; Blytheville, which is a SAC base; Greenville, which has been 
a Training Command base and is being transferred to SAC; and 
Turner, which is a SAC base. 

Mr. Sixes. Then there are no requirements locationwise for dis- 
persal bases. They can be anywhere in the continental United States 
that you have the space for them. 
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Secretary Dovueras. We would like to put them in the Central 
United States if we had the option to select such a location. 

Mr. Srxzs. If you had space elsewhere—— 

Secretary Dovatias. There are other considerations. 

Mr. Srxes. If you had the space elsewhere, would you spend the 
money to make a base available at a particular location? _ 

Secretary Dovetas. I would say that the cost of adapting the base 
for SAC dinensal has been the prime factor, because the B—52’s can 
operate really from any base in the United States. 





ICBM PROGRAM 





Mr. Sixes. It appears that you are planning a marked buildup in 
SAC bases and facilities, and you have given it very high priority. 
To what extent have you reckoned on the effect of the LCBM pro- 

ram? Conceivably, by 1960, when these bases will be operative, 
TCBM will be an actuality and the requirement for SAC bases might 
be materially reduced. 

Secretary Doveras. May I go off the record to comment on that, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





MAJOR RUNWAY CONSTRUCTION 





Mr. Srxes. What major runway construction do you have in this 
bill other than for SAC bases? 

Secretary Doucuas. Actually, in addition to the dispersal bases 
that I outlined this morning, there is about $40 million of runway 
construction on other SAC bases, that is, on medium-bomber bases, 
bringing them up to necessary standards. Perhaps you have those 
figures, General Rentz. 

General Rentz. We have runways primary at Youngstown, then 
the runway primary at R. I. Bong, which the Secretary talked of this 
morning, then a runway at Truax and a runway primary at L. G. 
Hanscom. 

Secretary Doveras. I believe that is only about $60 million for 
construction. 

ATR FORCE ACADEMY 





Mr. Sr«es. I note there is a sizable amount of money in here, $29 
million, for the Air Force Academy. 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I recall a statement by the late Secretary Talbott that 
he would jump in a lake if the Academy costs were to go above the 
$125 million program then projected. 

Secretary Dovatas. I do not recall the statement, sir. 

ae Scrivner. I remember some statements even more definite than 
that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxzs. I do note that it is going up. 

Secretary Doveras. I suppose that the cost increases due to price 
increases, the increased cost of construction, would come reasonably 
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close to the additional authorization that was requested this year in 
the amount of $21,341,000. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is this the same program, or is this a revised pro- 
gram ? 

Secretary Dovaetas. No; this is the same program repriced. That 
is what it amounts to, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxzs. With no major revisions or additions? 

Secretarv Dovexas. [ think I am correct in saying there is none. 
The additional authorizations this year were $21 million. I believe 
that all those were in the original master plan, all the projects 
covered by those authoriaztions, 

Mr. Srxes. Does this authorization complete the Academy ? 

Secretary Dovexas. It is my understanding that it gives us all our 
principal facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does not complete the Academy by a great 
deal. 

Secretary Doveras. I would not agree with that statement on what 
I know about the present situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I was out there as a member of the Board of 
Visitors they had a program of some more construction that they 
were envisioning, plus a pretty plush air training setup. 

Secretary Doveras. A flying field is in this year’s authorization 
and it runs, as I understand it, with the principal operating fa- 
cilities, about $8 million. 


BLYTHEVILLE AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the planned operation at Blytheville ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Blytheville is a squadron of B-52’s and I think 
in addition a B47 wing. 

General Rentz. A half squadron of K-135’s, and a full squadron 
of B-52’s. 

Mr. Suxes. When was the construction started on Blytheville ? 

General Renrz. It has not been started on Blytheville for the 
B-52’s yet. This is the first time it has appeared in the program, 
Mr. Sikes, as a B-52 dispersal base. It is 1 of the 5 the Secretary 
mentioned. 

Secretary Doveras. This is a relatively new base. I think that 
is your question, is it not ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. When was it originally authorized ? 

Secretary Doveras. In 1953 or 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. For what purpose? 

General Rentz. Tactical Air Command. We had B-57’s down 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did they go from there? 

Colonel Darsy. The 57’s are going to Langley Field. 

Mr. Scrivner. What leaves Langley to make the place for them ? 

Colonel Darsy. It is an adjustment in the force reductions which 
the Secretary mentioned this morning in the tactical area. We have 
fighters at Langley Field now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you put them some place else ? 

Colonel Darny. There are some deployments to overseas commit- 
ments which make that room and some are dropping out. It is part 
of an overall redeployment in that area. 
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TRANSFER OF MATS HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Sr«es. You have transferred MATS headquarters from An- 
drews to Scott. What construction is necessitated by that transfer? 
Secretary Doveias. General Rentz. 

General Rentz. There are no items in the military construction 
program for the transfers involved, Mr. Sikes. That is one of three 
transfers—the MATS to Scott, the Training Command headquarters 
to Randolph, and then ARDC headquarters into the facilities vacated 
by MATS. There are no items in the military construction program 
for those transfers. 

Secretary Dovetas. I might say that this shift of headquarters for 
the first time provides a permanent headquarters for ARDC without 
the construction of a new headquarters which has previously been 
authorized. 

Mr. Stxes. What did ARDC occupy before? 

Secretary Doveias. ARDC has been in an office building in Balti- 
more. We have had two plans for a new headquarters. One was 
approved for Wright-Patterson Field at Dayton. The other was a 
headquarters to be constructed at Andrews in addition to the facili- 
ties there. We now are finding a permanent home without any new 
construction. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the transfer of MATS from Andrews to Scott ad- 
vantageous to MATS or is it just made necessary in order to com- 
plete the triple transfer ? 

Secretary Dovetas. My feeling is that MATS can operate just as 
well at Scott as it could here at Andrews. It operates in the Pacific 
as well as on the Atlantic to Europe and other points to the East. I 
think there is some real advantage in being at the center of the 
country. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Flood. 


DEPENDENTS IN HARDSHIP AREAS 


Mr. Fioop. I have just 1 or 2 questions. Most of my questions, 
Mr. Chairman, I asked as we were going along today. 

This is not peculiar to Air, I am sure, but I am curious about the 
appearance of dependent women and children in the far north, Alaska, 
and Canada. Is that something new / 

Secretary Doveias. No. They have been in Alaska for quite a 
while. ‘They move there by automobile where there is no provision 
for them, and we have had quite a problem up there with the num- 
bers outside of the dependents authorized under law to travel. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to examine that. This is probably more at the 
defense level, but you are part of the show since you are asking for 
appropriated funds for housing for dependents. You get different 
opinions around here and, I am sure, in your shop on this question 
of dependents. I just wondered if the Congress ever meant to have 
dependents, women and children, sent to these advanced hardship 
areas, if they are that. I can see where the program originally 
meant in certain parts of France and Germany and the more pop- 
ulated metropolitan areas, in the German valleys, the French su- 
burban areas, and certain parts of Italy, and so on, and that there 
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would be some value to that. I remember the question was raised, 
Should they be sent even to north Africa? That was certainly im 
those days considered remote. There was quite a pro and con about 
that here in the committee and on the floor. It was never resolved 
especially. You simply got the money and went ahead. By “you” 
I mean everybody, not just Air. 

Now I see on page 7 Alaska and Canada, and yesterday we talked 
about the Navy in some remote place. Is this good / 

Secretary Dovetas. I think I can answer that. There are ob- 
viously some places where in my judgment you have a very difficult 
question. There may be some spots where we have tried to get the 
benefits of keeping families together where the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages. In Alaska we have dependent housing and 
dependents at Anchorage, at Eielson, at Ladd, and at Fairbanks. 
There is no difficulty with that. My recollection is that we are not 
putting dependents any place else in Alaska. In Canada we have 
dependent housing in considerable amount at Goose Bay. There 
are places where there is no dependent housing and it is not con- 
templated to use any. 

Mr. Ftoop. In the armed services at one time when you went on 
these tough assignments that was just the breaks of the game and 
you went, but you never dreamed of dragging dependents with you 
and building houses and schools and high schools. Now we seem 
to have developed the idea that no matter where we send troops, we 
are contemplating and discussing the advisability of a full-dress de- 
pendent setup in that area. Sooner or later we are going to get 
around to it. 

Secretary Dovatas. I am sure we will not present to you any re- 
quest for housing at Thule. 

Mr. Froop. Are you sure? 

Mr. Wurrren. If the gentleman will yield, I believe the record 
showed last year that the military were sending some aunts and 
uncles or perhaps neices and nephews collateral kin of servicemen 
to junior college in Panama. 

Secretary Dovuatas. I could not understand. 

Mr. Wirttrren. Family dependents were getting into the school 
system where they lived with a serviceman, not being members of 
his immediate family. They went so far as to pay tuition in the 
junior college as I recall. 

Secretary Dovetas. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Wurrren. That shows how far such support can go. 

Mr. Froopv. I would not consider Panama a hardship in the sense 
that I mean it. I just happened to think that we threw the switch 
on DEW line 2 weeks ago. Is somebody going to come in here some 
Wednesday afternoon and say, “We need junior high schools for 
dependents at the following eight spots on DEW line. Is there any 
limit to that? 

Secretary Doveras. Yes, I think so. The limit, I think, is a 
judgment limit. 

Mr. Frioop. That is what worries me. 

Secretary Doveras. I am not familiar at the moment with any 
places where I think a very serious question is raised unless one 
might want to question Iceland. 
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Mr. F oop. Is this fair to dependents? 
Secretary Doucias. We have some dependents in Iceland. We 
probably have 50 or 100 dependent quarters in Iceland, not more than 
that. I am not sure that we would have tried that experiment except 
for the fact that the men are confined almost completely to the base 
area. It produces a little different atmosphere on the base to get 
some families on the base. I would be glad to talk about any par- 
ticular location or take a look at it. 

Mr. Fvoop. It gets here only because it is housing. It might be 
brought before the legislative committee as a matter of policy rather 
than here. After you get through with them and somebody gives 
birth to the policy, then we have to build houses. The further away 
you get, you know the fantastic cost of building things in Alaska and 
I suppose it is just as bad any place else. 

Secretary Dovetas. It is very bad in Labrador. We found we 
could not build houses in Labrador for the $25,000 provided. 

Mr. Foon. I just wonder how happy the dependents are with this. 
When the old man says, “Come up here,” he takes a wife and kids to 
the DEW line and there she is. 1 wonder if she wants to go up there. 
I do not know that. Has anybody ever asked them ? 

Secretary Doveras. I think that is a highly theoretical problem 
because no one is suggesting housing on the DEW line. I would say 
with conviction that the families are very happy about being in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. Certain parts of Alaska. 

Secretary Dovauas. The only parts where we have any. 

Mr. Foon. As of this bill, yes. 

Secretary Dovauas. I do not really think there has been any very 
great spread of the dependent support and housing provision in the 
recent past. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Just remember we talked about this. 

Secretary Douctas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. On page 10 there is a question of terminology in a sen- 
tence dealing with housing. By the way, I take for granted that the 
Air Panel will go into the housing business in some detail. 

Secretary Douatas. I would think so. 


CONSTRUCTION ON LAND NOT OWNED BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Fioop. You have this phrase: 
Of the total 2,223 units, 1,324 are programed for aircraft control and warning 
sites, and the remaining 889 units are programed for six specific Air Force 
bases where other housing programs are impracticable. 
Then you name Montana. You bracket Montana with Michigan, 
Georgia, Labrador, and Newfoundland. I do not know how you get 
Georgia in the same hardship category with Labrador and New- 
foundland. Apparently you have some reason for comparing con- 
struction at those places to be impracticable. Why? 

Mr. Ferry. The ones in Labrador and Newfoundland are so costly 
that they are outside the statutory limits. 

Mr. Frioop. But you have Georgia in the same bracket as Montana. 

Mr. Ferry. We cannot build on bases where we do not own the 
property, sir. Those are bases which we are occupying by lease. We 
cannot build. 
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Mr. Froop. You mean we have air bases on land that we do not 


own to any great extent ¢ 

Mr. Ferry. Mazzy of them, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Mr. Ferry. We moved in there during the war and after the war 
because it was the cheapest thing we could do to utilize munic ipal 
airfields in many instances. 

Mr. Froop. We are still doing that? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. To a great extent? 

Mr. Ferry. Quite a number. 

Mr. Froop. Why ? 

Mr. Ferry. As I would guess, prob: ably 20 fields. 

Mr. Froop. Did you not hear of eminent domain? Why do you 
do this? 

Mr. Ferry. We do not want to take the fields over because it is 
very advantageous to us. The fee is nominal, a dollar a year. 

Secretary Doveras. Most of the bases would be interceptor bases 
where we have put an interceptor squadron on a municipal airport. 

Mr. Froop. We are not going to have interceptors anyhow, so we 
might as well leave it leased. 

Secretary Doveras. I do not know how many we will have, but I 
think we will have interceptors for quite a while. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Froop. That is what you mean by impracticable there. 

In the next: sentence you have the word “reimbursement.” In what 
connection do you use the word “reimbursements” on page 10, second 
paragraph, second line? 

Secretary Douvetas. Of the total reimbursements there of $23.5 
million, $19 million is anticipated peseta funds available from the 
Spanish base construction program and the other $4.5 million is re- 
imbursement in connection with title VIII housing. This is just a 
statutory matter of our advancing funds. I am not sure whether it is 
all pesetas or not. 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That would be Spain ? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes; generated from counterpart. 

Mr. Frioop. Are the Spanish still unhappy about the counterpart 
situation ? 

Mr. Ferry. They would like to readjust the agreement so there 
was a lesser percentage of that going to construction. 


DECLINE IN OVERSEAS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. The answer is that they are still unhappy. 

Mr. Whitten, I believe, may have asked this. On page 11 you seem 
to be very pleased with yourselves that you are concentrating upon 
continental United States construction vis-a-vis foreign construction. 
The ratios are higher here. Why? 

Secretary Dove Gias. Because we are coming close to the end of any 
program that we now have with respect to foreign base construction. 
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Mr. Foon. Are you doing anything in Turkey ? 
Secretary Doucuas. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Froop, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REVIEW OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Froop. One final question. I am not clear about. the func- 
tioning of the Air Intelligence Board and the Air Staff with ref- 
erence to construction. You seem to be very pleased again and 
stressed in your early statement that they went through your budget 
and got it down to $16 billion, wherever you are now. You went 
down on page 1 of your chart from the beginning to the end 

Secretary Dovetas. Not Air Intelligence. 

Mr. Frioop. And went to great length to point out to us what you 
started out with and what you had now wound up with. 

Secretary Doveuas. I think it is pertinent to know the exercises 
we have to go through to arrive at a program such as the one we are 
presenting. 

Mr. Foon. I know, but there is nothing unusual about that screen- 
ing which brought you here with what you have today. 

Secretary Dovuctas. Yes; there was a little more screening on that 
chart than on any chart for a previous year with which I am familiar. 

Mr. F oop. Is that so? 

Secretary Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is new? What level got in there that we did 
not know about ? 

Secretary Doveras. There were more decreases or reductions after 
the budget was presented. 

Mr. Ftoop. Is there any new level in the act here? 

Secretary Dovetas. No; I do not think I referred to any air in- 
telligence group. I referred to air installations. 

Mr. Foon. ae installations, yes; Air Installations Board. 

Secretary Doucuas. I just mentioned that at that stage in the pro- 
ceedings it was the Air Installations Board that put its mark on the 
program. 

Mr. Froop. At that point in your remarks early in the morning 
will you add a paragraph describing the composition and duties of 
each one of those operations, the Air Installations Board and the Air 
Staff, with reference only to construction ? 

Secretary Dovetas. We would be very glad to. 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have always heard, Mr. Secretary, in the years 
that I have been here that anyone in your position came up to defend 
the budget as submitted. I notice you voluntarily have gone back 
and shown how very much your service really requested to start 
with. You have brought that in voluntarily. I can appreciate your 
desire to get it over, just as your statement in the letter that if you 
submitted a two-parcel package in the way of further budget re- 
quests as requested by the Department of Defense you said it would 
likely lead to the Congress deleting part of your projects. I can see 
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the purpose in that, but is that not a little at variance from the nor- 
mal procedure ¢ 

Secretary Dove.as. No, sir. I think in recent years I have either 
been asked to go through the dev elopme 

Mr. Wurrren. You usually waited heretofore until you were 
asked. I do not care to pursue this fur ther, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Dovatas. I think it is a very real p vart of the picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is, but proc edurally in all seriousness in my ex- 
perience the folks here to defend the budget have defended it as it 
was presented. 

Secretary Dovexas. I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not 
think the process that I outlined indicates that I am critical about 
it. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. Mr. Ford. 





ADDITIONAL REQUEST FOR AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. As the Secretary knows, I have been somewhat in- 
terested in certain matters s pertaining to the Air Force Academy, not 
particularly concerned with construction but indirectly related to 
construction. I have been a little disturbed about what T believe to 
be a principle which the Air Force seems to adhere to with reference 
to the Air Force Academy. Consequently I am more interested in 
knowing the purpose of the $29,159,000 over and above the money 
which has heretofore been made available. 

Secretary Doveras. I have the line items right here, sir. I shall 
be glad to read them into the record if you would like me to do that, 
Mr. Ford. You can probably get any needed explanations from some 
of my associates if I am not able to give them. 

Mr. Forp. I am not on the Air Force Panel, so I would like to have 
as complete a justification as possible for the line items which are 
included within the total requested. 

Secretary Doveras. That is the $29 million ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


ACADEMY AIRFIELD 


Secretary Doveias. The $29 million includes $21 million of new 
authorization and some $8 million of old authorization. The first 
line item is a primary runway on the airfield which is priced at $2 
million; a taxiway, runway, and access strip, costing $1 million. 
There are a number of additional airfield line items which add up 
to about $8 million. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the total cost of the airfield itself is 
$8 million ? 

Secretary Dovetas. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Forp. Is this 1 on land which has heretofore been acquired or 
on land which will have to be acquired ? 

Secretary Dovetas. No, it has been acquired. 

Mr. Foro. Is the airfield within the previous authorization or is 
it dependent upon a new authorization ? 

Colonel Noonan. It is dependent upon new authorization. The 
original was for $126 million. The airfield facilities that we now 
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have in the fiscal year 1958 program are over and above the original 
$126 million. 

Secretary Doveras. A fire station shows a cost of $165,000, 

Mr. Forp. Fire station for the airbase ? 

Secretary Dovenas. For the airfield. 


ACADEMY PLANETARIUM 


The next item is one of some interest to me. It is described as 
academy planetarium, at $158,000, which is used for teaching nav iga- 
tion. We think we might be able to teach navigation without a 
planetarium, but I have heard that it is the most preferred method. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Naval Academy have a planetarium for teach- 
ing navigation ? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, it does have a planetarium, Mr. Ford. This 
is a regular planetarium which is common in many colleges and insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 


NEW AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Is this within the old authorization or are you depend- 
ent upon the new ¢ 

Colonel Noonan. All the items that you see listed here are for new 
authorizations. They are not within the old $126 million. The 
ones marked “R” are in the other $8 million. 

Secretary Douatas. There is the small arms range, $20,000. Tar- 
get range, $165,000. Parade and drill field is an old authorization, 
$467,000. Cadet maneuver area, $64,000. 


CADET MANEUVER AREA 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by cadet maneuver area ? 

Colonel Noonan. The cadet maneuver area is where the cadets 
will be taken out and taught regular standard infantry tacties of 
training and other factors of being a good soldier. It is a large area 
where they will be taken on bivouacs, where they will learn infantr y 
tactics and they will learn to operate in the field. 

Mr. Forpv. How far is Fort Carson from the Academy ? 

Colonel Noonan. It is about 20 miles from there. 

Mr. Forp. Would that facility not be adequate ? 

Colonel Noonan. In the life of a cadet, no, it probably would not 
be, sir. The cadets have all their facilities right there and are not 
involved in the transportation of 20 miles down to the maneuver 
area of Fort Carson. It tends to produce a better institution as 
far as time and all the other factors are e oncerned, and it is actually 
part of the overall 17,800 acres and ties right in. 

Secretary Doucras. I would think the $64,000 probably- 

Colonel Noonan. It is just roads, Mr. Secretar vy. 

Secretary Doveias. Applied either to access roads—— 

Colonel Noonan. That is all it is. 

Secretary Doveias. I was not sure. I thought it might be some 
preparation of the ground. 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. 

Secretary Dovucias. Then a cadet obstacle course, $9,000. 
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Colonel Noonan. That is the hangar field maintenance, Mr. Seere- 
tary. 

Secretary Dovetas. I want to skip the airfield, because I have 
mentioned that. Hospital, $3.6 million. 

Mr. Forp. What is the last one; hangar field maintenance? 

Colonel Noonan. That is all part of the $8 million the Secretary 
gave youasthe airfield item. He isskipping over those. 


ACADEMY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Forp. What is the next ? 

Secretary Dovetas. Hospital, $3.6 million. 

Mr. Forp. Was not a hospital included in the original plans for 
the program ? 

Secretary Dovenas. We estimate, as I explained, Mr. Ford, al- 
though the dollar amounts may not fit exactly with price increases, 
this is really a repricing of the old program. The old program did 
not fit into the dollars that were provided. 


PRESENT REQUEST IN EXCESS OF EARLIER COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forn. I looked over the testimony of Mr. Talbott a few days 
ago. He was quite firm in his statement to the effect that the total 
amount requested at that time would be adequate to do the job. I 
should think that a hospital would have been within the contem- 
plation of a total job at that time. 

Secretary Douetas. There is no question about that. I do not 
think, though, that anyone contemplated the increase in construc- 
tion costs which has taken place since 1953 when those representa- 
tions were made. And, in part, the master plan that we work from, 
getting full, detailed, design drawings may have priced out a little 
higher than we then estimated. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that we run into this problem all the 
time, and I suspect it would be the better part of wisdom on the part 
of the Department if they would include a contingency in those in- 
stances, knowing full well what the prospect is. 

Mr. SHepp a I might suggest to my colleague, this has been my 
observation. I do not know whether those in the contractual field are 
able to do anything about it or not. Whenever you have a project 
that you desire and you know in entirety what you want, and then 
you have the architectural and engineering work done, the sooner 
you can get the construction contract out and spend your money, 
you save just that much to the taxpayers under existing economic 
conditions. ‘The more you hold the contract up, the more it will cost 
the taxpayers of this country. That is self-evident. 

Mr. Forp. This committee gave every penny that was requested, 
and gave it with alacrity and “without too many restrictions, if any. 
It was predicated solely on the basis that the Secretary said it would 
be done within $126 million. 

Colonel Noonan. I think we can show you right here, sir, that, 
based upon the time we actually got the $126 million and up to the 
present time, there has been a 23.6-percent increase in the cost of 
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construction. That, balanced out against the money we are asking 
for now, just about shows the increased cost of construction. In 
other words, when we took that $126 million and then compressed it, 
we could get just so much out of that money, and this is the remainder 
which will balance out and show you the 23.6-percent increase. 
This is the actual records taken from across the country. I think 
the chairman is right; if the Air Academy could be built faster, 
economy would result. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any effort to compress the plans rather than 
to expand the money needed ? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir; we try to push the architecture and 
engineering as fast as we can to produce the plans and specifications, 
but, in a project of this magnitude for the architecture and engineering 
to come up with the designs that we desire for an Academy, we just 
cannot compress them any further. 


DORMITORY FOR AIRMEN 


Mr. Forp. Let us go down the list, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Doveras. The cemetery, $24,000. Dormitory for air- 
men, $1 million. 

Mr. Forp. How many airmen will be accommodated by that? 

Colonel Noonan. I do not have it exactly right now, but there will 
be 1,700 airmen when it is in full swing. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a different type of airman’s dormitory from 
what you are going to have for them in other military installations ? 

Colonel Noonan. It is a little different in design, but the overall 
principle of it is the same as all other installations. 

Mr. Forv. How about the cost per square foot 

Colonel Noonan. The cost per square foot is comparable to other 
airman-type dormitories throughout the country. The actual cost 
per square foot at the Air Academy is running a little lower than 
other places throughout the country. 

Mr. Forp. The next item. 

Secretary Doveias. Dining hall for airmen, $184,000. Officers’ 
quarters for nurses, $270,000. I take it that is in connection with the 
hospital. A branch bank, $40,000. Base chapel, now in for $3 mil- 
lion. Community chapel 





BRANCH BANK OPERATION 


Mr. Snerrarp. Pardon this interruption. On that branch bank 
operation what remuneration do you get from those banks outside of 
just the service they are supposed to perform on the bases for the 
privilege of operating there ? 

Colonel Noonan. The branch bank of the Academy is a little dif- 
ferent from what it is any other place. There it is an actual func- 
tioning operation which pays the troops. It is not just a check- 
cashing operation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this a completely military operated bank ? 

Colonel Noonan. No. It will be operated by a regular banking 
organization and they will be charged the standard rents that any- 
body else pays when they take over Government facilities as a type 
of concession. 7 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then for consideration of the cost 
factor to which my colleague from Michigan has referred, there will 
be remuneration. 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROMOTION OF COL. ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I have just had a message from Gen- 

‘al Bogart the budget officer of the Air Force advising me that Col. 

Robert Friedman, will receive notice, I believe later today, that he is 
no longer a colonel but a brigadier general. Congratulations, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Friepman. Thank you, sir. I hope the chairman does not 
have any more questions to ask of me. I could not answer them now. 

Mr. Mauion. From what I have observed of Bob Friedman, I would 
say the Air Force has given a star to a very able man who has worked 
very hard for the Air Force and the Nation. He is beginning a very 
important work with the Air Force and this committee and I wish 
him luck. It is a pleasure to do business with such an able and de- 
voted officer. 

Secretary Dovetas. Colonel Milton does not come over quite as 
often but he does quite a little work for you all just the same and he 
is on the same list. 

Mr. Manon. Is that true? Congratulations to you Colonel Milton 
also. We appreciate the good w ork: you are doing. 

Mr. Mixer. It is so late I will not add to the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. | am perfectly happy if you do not. 

Mr. Murer. I know you do not mind a bit. 


OPENING OF ACADEMY 


Mr. Mitier. Colonel, when do you expect to have the Air Force 
Academy working on a leveled off basis with the desired number of 
students ? 

Colonel Noonan. It is planned the Air Force Academy will open 
at its permanent site in the summer of 1958, which then will enable 
the fourth class, which was the original class at Lowry Field, the 
beginning class at Lowry Field, to graduate from the permanent site. 
At that time we will have an enrollment of 300 for the first class, 300 
from the second class, 300 for the third class, and the fourth class 
will go to 450. 

Mr. Miter. When does your programing anticipate having a full 
first-year class ? 

Colonel Noonan. There will be a slow buildup to that. If we 
jumped immediately into the full factor of having 2,600 cadets, o1 
an actual first class of 1,700, we would have a pushing up which 
would call for doubling our faculty. 

Mr. Mitxer. You will phase it in. When do you anticipate you 
will reach 

Jolonel Woowan. I will have to get the exact answer. I do not 
have it with me. I will get it for you, when we will reach a full 
strength of 2,600 cadets. 
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Mr. Mixxer. That would mean an incoming class when that takes 
place of how many ? 

Colonel Noonan. Total of 2,600 cadets. 

Mr. Minter. That will be a full enrollment ? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. Except for the first-year class how many 

Colonel Noonan. 450 for the first year at the permanent site. 

Mr. Miiier. But when you get to full production what will the 
number of the class be ? 

Colonel Noonan. The entering class will be about 900. 

Mr. Mruier. Will you supply that information for the record? 

Colonel Noonan. Y es, SIT. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





The Air Force anticipates having a full first class of 712 in 1959. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 


ACADEMY CHAPEL 


Mr. Foro. I believe we had just about concluded with the item of 
the chapel. 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir, we had gone as far as the chapel base of 
$3 million. 

Mr. Forp. What about the design of that project ? 

Colonel Noonan. The chapel has been designed and it has been 
shown to the Secretary and his 4 consultants, who are 4 of the leading 
architects in the United States. They have practically approved the 
whole thing with some modifications. 

They feel the chapel is a very religious structure; the model of it 
has been shown to the various ecclesiastical people and they feel the 
shape and styling architecturalwise is acceptable ecclesi: astical styl- 
ing and will house a total of 1,500, which will be in 3 religions, which 
all religions accept as being very fine, having the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish services under 1 roof. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard of the need for compatibility of the Air 
Force Academy. Will the chapel be compatible with the rest of the 
architecture / 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. The chapel is of a contemporary 
styling and it is compatible with the style of the overall contempo- 

rary big buildings and with the Rampant range in the background 
and we feel—Mr. Saarinen, Mr. Belluschi, Mr. Larsen and Mr. 
Beckett feel—it will be a very beautiful structure. 

Mr. Forp. I recall quite vividly the problem that arose when the 
original program was laid out. I think a great storm of protest 
arose and several hearings were held. 

Has this design been submitted to Mr. Vinson’s committee and 
other congressional committees to see whether they are willing to 
put their stamp of approval on it ? 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. The chapel has not been submitted to 
Mr. Vinson. We invited Mr. Vinson and members of his committee 
to come over and take a look at it at a luncheon. I do not know 
exactly what happened. The Secretary did the talking with Mr. 
Vinson. 
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He did not come. My understanding was that Mr. Vinson said 
we were to proceed with the chapel as we had people who were fully 
qualified to select and approve architectural styling to be something 
which the American oats could be proud of. 

Mr. Forp. The next item ? 


COMMUNITY CHAPEL 


Colonel Noonan. The community chapel is the next item, $184,000 
which is from the previous commitment. That is an old commit- 
ment on the original $8 million. That is a chapel that will be lo- 
cated in the community center for the support personnel, the air- 
men and their families who live on the site. 

Mr. Forp. Will it be necessary to have two chapels, one a base 
chapel and the other a community chapel ? 

Colonel Noonan. The chaplains feel this is a required item, that 
there be two chapels. 

However, the Secretary of the Air Force has instructed at this 
time that this item be designed but that we do not proceed with it 
immediately so far as construction is concerned. 

We have Chaplain Finegan and Chaplain Carpenter and they 
have made a thorough study based upon the magnitude of the place 
and feel it is a very definite item and it is sincerely required. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Colonel Noonan. The next item is the open mess, the officers mess, 
which is $604,000. That is an old item, part of the money we are 
asking from the original $126 million. 


SERVICE CLUB 


Mr. Forp. Did we miss the service club ? 

Colonel Noonan. $292,000. This is a standard service club which 
we have in all installations for the airmen on the base. 

Mr. Forp. How many will be using it normally ? 

Colonel Noonan. There are 1,700 airmen at the installation. They 
will be the principal users of this. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Does that include the A and E work? 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERING WORK 


Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. All the architect and engineers’ fees 
were taken out of the original $117 million which was given to us at 
the beginning. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has been a pattern of procedure, not necessarily 
in the Air Force but with military groups, to have a portion of the 
A and E work done for estimating purposes and then come along 
eventually and finalize it for the purpose of having your contr acts 
given out. What is the procedure you follow in that field, gentle- 
men ? 

Colonel Epmonps. I can best explain that, I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
by giving you an example of the present program. 

Back in September we issued our design directives to proceed with 
preliminary plans on these items. 
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After the completion of the preliminary plans, then we get a firm 
current working estimate based on those preliminary plans. 

We do not authorize them to go to final contract construction draw- 
ings until we are pretty firm that the item defiintely will stay in the 
program, at which time we issue the final design instructions, and 
they proceed to complete the final drawings. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you do not have a finalized plan 
drawn until such time as you are ‘assured you have the project? 

Colonel Epmonps. Until we have it in a firm approved program 
status that has gone usually as far as OSD and possibly BOB. 


WITHHOLDING OF CONSTRUCTION FUNDS BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. Following what I understand has been somewhat of 
a recent policy in withholding funds after they have been appro- 
priated for certain functions, “how costly is this field of finalizing 
plans where the funds are not released? How much of that do you 
have on ice which you have not been able to utilize because of this 
idiosyncrasy of withholding funds? 

Colonel Epmonps. I don’t know whether I can give you an accurate 
figure, but usually the items which we have planned are picked up 
in subsequent programs and we really have not lost the planning 
money on those. 

Of course, in a program of the magnitude we undertake from year 
to year there is some slippage and planning loss which you normally 
would expect. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of your total funds appropriated in the last fiscal 
year, how much of those funds are presently frozen within the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, funds to which you do not have access, to pursue 
that plan of procedure ? 

Mr. TurNer. Approximately $100 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that Air Force wide or just on this program ? 

Mr. Turner. Just total funds available to the Air Force for con- 
struction. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is that? 

Mr. Turner. $100 million. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How much of a shifting in your program has been 
required and how much arrestation in the plans you have bought and 
paid for are in status quo because of that money being tied up? 

Colonel Epmonps. I am not sure I understand the question exactly, 
sir. 

There are $100 million worth of projects for which they have now 
withheld the money, we think temporarily, and most of the planning 
already would have been accomplished on those projects. I believe 


your question, then, is how much money have we tied up in planning 
for those projects that are being held up. 
Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 
Colonel Epmonps. The planning costs on $100 million would be 
around $5 million roughly. 


Is that correct, sir? 
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COST OF WITHHOLDING FUNDS 


Mr. Suxprarp. In other words, by the withholding of funds are 
you finding from your auditing ‘that you are in a more favorable 
financial position or are you in a less and more costly position ? 

Mr. Turner. I think it would be more costly, sir. One of the 
reasons would be one of those mentioned earlier in the hearings. The 
longer you wait to put out work to contractors the more it will cost 
you. This is in addition to the fact that we have three to four mil- 
lion dollars tied up in planning funds which is not working. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think this has a detrimental aspect in the ac- 
complishment of projects. The military has indicated the projects 
that need the money. It would be interesting if we could dev elop 
the extra cost factor here. I don’t know how to approach it, but it 

revalent. 

eneral Rentz. We would have to get the timing on when the 
funds will be released so we can put the projects to contract before 
we could say how much additional funds it has cost us to have this 
money impounded. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. However, you certainly are in a 
position to know how many projects you would have been in a posi- 
tion to contract for as a determination in this present fiscal year. 

General Rentz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you knew that, you knew you had 100 plus mil- 
lion dollars being withheld, and you can draw the line of demarcation. 
You didn’t get the projects and the cost index has gone up since the 
first of the year what percentage ? 

General Rentz. Approximately 7 percent. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is 7 percent out the window and you still 
need the projects, I assume ? 

General Renrz. That is right, we still need them and will fund 
them eventually as soon as the money is released, if we have suffi- 
cient money to cover it at that time. 

Mr. Snerparp. The longer you wait to get the oye to fund 
them with the more the possibility of the additional 7 percent, or 
other additions to the 7 percent; is that right ? 

General Rentz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It would be interesting if we could get the total 
figure and then add the percentages. It would be very interesting. 


ADDITIONAL REQUEST FOR ATR FORCE ACADEMY 
OFFICERS OPEN MESS 


Colonel Noonan. Open mess, officers, $604,000. 

The next item is utilities. 

Mr. Forn. Hold on a moment. That open mess for the officers 
was included in your original authorization ? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated officer complement ? 

Colonel Noonan. 903, sir. 

Mr. Mitire. Would most of them be in the BOQ ? 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Is there family housing? 
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Colonel Noonan. We have family housing planned for the base. 
We have 44 units of professors’ houses, 3 units for the 2 deans and 
superintendent, rectories, and a big Capehart unit. 

Mr. Miter. Is that not a big messhall # 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. It is 20 000 square feet. 

Mr. Mitier. What would the seating capacity be approximately ? 

Colonel Noonan. Seating capacity of a 20,000 square foot mess 
would seat about 150 to 200 officers. Then you have your other fa- 
cilities to go with it. 

Mr. Forp. In effec t, is it not an officer’s club? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. That is an integral part of it. 

Mr. Forp. It is more accurate to say that the mess is an integral 
part of the officers club; is it not? 

Colonel Noonan. I will not go into that, but I would say yes, sir. 

The next item is utilities, $2,391, 000. 

The next item—— 

UTILITIES 


Mr. Forp. What utilities does that encompass ? 

Colonel Noonan. It would be best if I showed you my overall 
plan of the Academy to let you get an idea of the utilities that go 
into a 17,800-acre facility. 

These utilities include roads, waterlines, sewer lines, powerlines, 
potable water systems, nonpotable water systems. 

Mr. Forp. I notice the next item, which also is utilities, involves 
$6,022,000, and it was in your initial authorization. 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. How could you plan a program to include three-quarters 
of your utilities and not include the additional quarter ? 

Colonel Noonan. We had other utilities before in our prior pro- 
gram. We had additional utilities which covered it, and these utili- 
ties which you see here now are primarily for our airfield facility 
which we have down here. 

To give you a brief idea of the overall, this encompasses 17,800 
acres. This is the flying facility here along with the service and sup- 
ply area. 

Now we are bringing utilities in here and bringing them up into a 
housing area. This is the academic area we had before, and the 
utilities are all here. 

Also we have the water which comes in here and the various reser- 
voirs around. You can see $8 million in utilities in a job of that 
magnitude is not high. 

Mr. Forp. Is the utility item set forth here included within the $8 
million for the airfield ¢ 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Although it is part of the airfield request it does not fall 
within the $8 million request for the airfield ? 

Colonel Noonan. The $8 million is separate and the utilities are 
another item. 

Next, garbage incinerator. 

Roadway facilities, $1,444,000. 

Mr. Forp. Wouldn’t those normally be considered part of the 
utilities ? 
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BOADS 


Colonel Noonan. No, sir; not necessarily. This is wearing sur- 
face on the roads. 

The roads you see there now have been constructed. 

Those roads being pointed out have been constructed and they 
have been constructed up to all but the finished topping on them. 
They are up to finished grade, and we will go in and top them now. 

The idea was that we would utilize the heavy equipment in the 
building of the Academy to compact our roads, and in that way we 
get a better road and compacting without cost. 


INCINERATOR 


Mr. Sueprarv. In your construction of the incinerator what pat- 
tern are you using for the combustibles ? 

Colonel Noonan. I imagine the combustible will be, and IT am 
guessing, gas. The entire installation is gas so we would follow it 
through with gas. 

Mr. Forp. What is the square footage on that ? 

Colonel Noonan. I haven’t the breakout on the exact square foot- 
age of the incinerator. 

Colonel Wirrers. It is a peculiar building, sir. It is just dry 
garbage. This is the trash type of incinerator and it is the dry gar- 
bage we are dealing with. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are doing something else with the wet garbage 
and this is the dry garbage ? 

Colonel Wrrrers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is understandable. If you are doing it to 
capacity with the amount of money you indicated I am afraid some- 
body will be in trouble. 

Colonel Wrrrers. This i is all dry garbage, sir. 

Colonel Noonan. Next is the parking area, vehicle. That is the 
regular motor-pool parking. 

Colonel Wrrrers. Starting the parking in support of the airfield 
area, Sir. 

Colonel Noonan. The next one is walkway, pedestrian, $29,169. 

Mr. Forp. The justification sheet shows $187,000. 

Colonel Noonan. Excuse me, $187,000, total $29,169,000. 


PREVIOUS TESTIMONY THAT $126 MILLION WOULD BUILD ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. When the original authorization was approved what 
was the total authorization / 

General Rentz. $126 million, of which $1 million was to go to the 
interim site at Lowry. That left $125 million authorization prior to 
this vear. 

Colonel Noonan. Of which we had appropriated $118,172,000. 

Mr. Muzer. Does that include the airfield ? 

Colonel Noonan. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You had funding against the $126 million of how 
much ? 

Colonel Noonan. $118,172,000, of which $1,858,000 went to Lowry 
Field for the establishment of the interim facilities. 
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Mr. Forv. You went $800,000 over the interim figure. 

Colonel Noonan. Originally, when Secretary Talbott testified, the 
opening of the Academy was to be in fiscal year 1957. We found, 
by the time we got through with designs and other difficulties which 
arose with architectural styling that it could not be opened until 
1958, so we had to spend the $858,000 to readapt the facilities, addi- 
tional facilities, at/Lowry Field. 

General Rentz. To take an extra class. 

Mr. Forv. As I look at the justifications here, there are about 
$7,800,000 of justifications included within the $29,169,000 

Colonel Noonan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forv. When the Secretary appeared previously he was quite 
firm in his insistence that the funds requested, including the authori- 
zation, would be ample to do the job under the program presented. 

When did you find that you would not be able to fall within that 
authorization and that funding? 

Colonel Noonan. I think approximately about 8 months ago or 9 
months ago we found that the funds which originally were set up 
were not sufficient to produce all the facilities, due to increased costs 
of construction which I showed you here on this chart. 

Once we saw the costs increase and other factors we found we 
could not build a completed Academy as Secretary Talbott said could 
be built with $126 million. 

Mr. Forp. How many of your contracts dollar-wise or otherwise 
had been let at this point? 

Colonel Noonan. At this point I would say we had approximately 
$65 million.under contract. 

Mr. Forp. When did you know you would run this amount dollar- 
wise above your figure? 

Colonel Noonan. We had a pretty good indication we would, yes, 
sir, but we couldn’t tie it right down. 

Mr. Forp. When you first let your major contract wouldn’t you 
know you would be out of line? 

Colonel Noonan. We had a pretty good indication when we first 
got the contract in for the cadet dormitories. This is a tremen- 
dous structure 1,300 feet long, and we saw the cost index would be 
higher. 

Mr. Forp. When was that contract let / 

Colonel Noonan. Around October. 

Mr. Forp. What year? 

Colonel Noonan. Last year. 

Mr, Forp. When you saw that your invitations for bid resulted in 
a figure higher than what you had planned, was any effort made to 
revise the plans so that you might live within what had been made 
available ¢ 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. At that time we tried to eliminate as 
many of the facilities that we could do without from the program. 
We tried to eliminate any and all of them, and we had meetings with 
the Superintendent of the Academy and members of the Air Force 
Academy Panel and the Secretary to come up with a priority item 
list which we would have to drop out. ' 

Mr. Forp. How many were dropped out ? 
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Colonel Noonan. I can’t give you an exact figure but there were 
quite a few facilities. We wanted a fieldhouse, for example. We 
wanted a stadium. We wanted some buildings in the service and 
supply areas, those had to be dropped down. 

Mr. Forp. Dropped down or out ? 

Colonel Noonan. Dropped down. Eventually we will pick them up 
and hope to get the money to complete them at a future date. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED TO COMPLETE ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. In other words, even this amount requested will not 
complete the program ? 

Colonel Noonan. I would s say “no, sir.” This amount here will 
give us an Academy which will be a work able Academy, something 
we can work with and get along with. I would not say this would 
be the final amount we would ever ask for the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Forp. Are some of these dropped out items more or less es- 
sential than the airfield ? 

Colonel Noonan. We felt they were all essential. 


NEED FOR AIRFIELD AT ACADEMY 


Mr. Forp. Why is an airfield needed or justified at the Air Acad- 
emy ? 

Colonel Noonan. I will ask Colonel Witters to tell you that. 

Colonel Wirrers. Part of the cadet curriculum allows 178 hours of 
navigation flying training at the present time in T-29 navigation 
trainers. 

During his freshman year, or his fourth-class year, he gets jet 
indoctrination flights as often as we can get him in the airplane. 

Then during the summer, his first summer, he goes to pilot-indoc- 
trination training totaling 25 hours. 

However, all of the movement of the cadets from here to their field 
trips, and I imagine some of you have seen newsreels where they 
have been at Wright- -Patterson recently, they are airlifted from this 
point. 

In addition the officers assigned to the Air Force Academy are re- 
quired to maintain flying profici iency and this airfield will provide 
the flying facility for those people to maintain their proficiency. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the officer personnel stationed there 
must maintain their flying profici lency ? 

Colonel Wrrrers. We estimate at the present time 50 percent of 
the officers will be rated. What percentage will be rated navigators 
and what percentage will be rated pilots is hard to say because the 
officers we have now might not be representative of what the group 
will be 5 or 10 years from now. We are planning this not on what 
our requirement is now but what it will be. 

Mr. Forp. How close is the nearest Government-owned and oper- 
ated militarv airfield / 

Colonel Wrrrers. Lowry Air Force Base, which is 63 miles from 
the north gate, It takes an hour and 15 minutes and I think I drove 
26 round trips since the Ist of January. At the present time the 


ramp facilities at Lowry will hold our aircraft strength until about 
1959. 
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Mr. Miter. Do I understand that the curriculum of a cadet will 
involve 127 hours of flight training in the air? 

Colonel Wrrrers. 178 flying hours as a navigator, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. While he is an undergraduate ¢ 

Colonel Wrrrers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Has that been definitely determined by your aca 
demic authorities? Is that not a change of policy? When the Air 
Force was a part of the Army, I recollect there was a program for 
cadets at West Point and they operated a field. It was done away 
with on the ground that there was not sufficient time to attempt 
to do any appreciable amount of flying while the basic college curricu- 
lum was in effect. Does this mean that you are <lisc arding some of 
the professional and academic work to give advanced training in 
navigation 

Colonel Wrrrers. No, sir. The problem at. West Point is that 
they discarded training as pilots because they could not sandwich 
all the pilot hours required and the training and ground school to 
make a pilot and graduate a pilot at West Point. We are only 
tr aining navigators at this time, which means 4 or 5 of them ride 
in one airplane, depending upon the schedule, and they fly on an 
average about once every 2 weeks, whereas in pilot training you 
must ‘keep them flying as pilots sufficient to keep their profici ency 
high enough to carry them all the way through. So we are not 
training the pilots, sir, just the navigator at the present time. 

Mr. Minter. But you are training them as a part of their under- 
graduate curriculum ? 

Colonel Wirrers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mintzer. The Navy is a little unhappy about it. They are 
trying to secure a field near Annapolis. As a practical matter I 
think they have only a few hours a year in the air, call it indoctrina- 
tion or what-not. Apparently even the Navy air people do not. be- 
lieve that they can teach practical flying to a sufficient degree as an 
undergraduate to make it worth while. I was wondering if you 
feel that this is a legitimate part of the academic program or is it 
merely coupled with that in order to have a convenient place to keep 
up flying hours and for transportation and so on ? 


NAVIGATOR TRAINING 


Colonel Wirrers. With the B-47, the B—52 and the B-58 type air- 
craft, as you know, pilots in those aircraft are what we call triple 
rated. They are navigators, bombardiers, and _pilcts. We are giv- 
ing them the portion that we can include in their academic curricu- 
lum here at the Academy, but it necessitates 178 hours of flying 
during 4 years, some of it in the summertime, not a lot of it but some 
of it. To train them as pilots it would take far greater amount of 
time out of their academic curriculum. Also as part of the navi- 
gation, by flight simulators which happen to be located in the base- 
ment of this building, we can get them ready to uavigate in the air. 

Mr. Mixter. What do you estimate the time saving to be with the 
program you outline after your cadet graduates and is commissioned 
as 2 second lieutenant and is sent to fly? How much shorter would 
his time be following this course than as you do at present where you 
take a man, for instance, who has just come out of college and has 
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none of the specialized flying training and make a pilot out of him? 
How much time would you save? 

Colonel Wrrrers. As a pilot, we probably would save none, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Then why is this so worth while ? 

Colonel Wirrers. The navigation part of it, sir, where he is an 
aerial navigator and a bombardier. We have saved the 1 year that it 
would take to train him. I happen to be a straight pilot. If I were 
sent to become a navigator or bombardier it would take 1 year of 
trainin 

Mr. Sires: You would have to take an additional course ? 

Colonel Wirrers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Do you fly a fighter plane ? 

Colonel Wrrrers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you fly a jet ? 

Colonel Wrrrers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. But to be a qualified navigator, you would still have 
to take an extra course ? 

Colonel Wirrerrs. That’is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mrirer. Whereas a graduate from the new program could 
acquire the flying pilot side of it in roughly the equivalent time. 

Colonel Wirrers. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. But he would have that year’s advantage as far as the 
full curriculum is concerned. 

Colonel Wirrers. Right, sir. 

Mr. Mirrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact, would it take a year to train a 
graduate of the Air Force Ac ademy to become a navigator 

Colonel Wrrrers. He will already be a navigator when he gradu- 
ates, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But if he did not have this 178 hours, or less than that 
if he had summer training, would it take him a full year thereafter 
to become a navigator ? 

Colonel Wrrvrers. I do not think we are qualified to say, sir. We 
have not graduated our first officer yet. 

General Rentz. But you could take students from comparable col- 
leges like MIT and could compare those students with graduates of 
the Academy. They take a year to finish the navigation-bombardier 
training. Therefore, it would be safe to assume that the Academy 
graduates would require the same length of time. 

Mr. Forp. How many have you had from MIT? 

General Rentz. I would not say how many we have had from MIT, 
Mr. Ford. I just used that as an example. 

Mr. Miter. You have many young officers, and I think my boy is 
one of them, who are qualified pilots but have not had anything to 
start off with beyond a college education. Presumably without ‘this 
178 hours that you speak of here your graduates might have a better 
directed course for becoming flyers than ‘the ordinary ‘college g graduate, 
but that 178 hours, as I understand what the Colonel Says, would save 
a year, or approximately a year, and he could carry on beyond the pilot 
stage. Is that what you said ? 

Colonel Wrrrers. One hundred and seventy-eight hours plus the 
trainer hours he gets spread out over the 4 years, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you not have the training hours just as well with- 
out the airfield and then at the conclusion, upon his graduation, go 
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into the flying time less whatever he does in the summertime and cut 
it down materially from 1 year? That makes sense. 

Colonel Wirrers. I do not know, sir. We have not studied it on that 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. Has any effort been made to work it out on that basis ? 

Colonel Wrrrers. For example, you teach dead reckoning in naviga- 
tion during the first year. Then you give him the application phase 
in the aircraft. Then you teach celestial navigation. Then you teach 
grid navigation. Each time you bring in the applicatory stage. By 
scheduling we can get through with our assigned 40 aircraft, B-29’s, 
at full strength and 178 hours, in 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that the only justification or the prime jus- 
tification is the navigation training. You want $8 million plus for an 
airfield for that purpose. There is no doubt in my mind that you 
could do it more economically and just as efficiently and effectiv ely by 
another method. I just do not see the need for the airfield under those 
circumstances with that justification. 

Colonel Wirrers. This has been studied by the Air Training Com- 
mand. In fact the officer on our staff today who is directing this pro- 
gram was the officer who set up the navigation and bombardier train- 
ing in the training command. They have studied all the facets to try 
to “get pilot training in the program, to try to get a portion of the 
navigation training in the program. This is the most economical in 
the matter of dollars and cadet time, both before he graduates and as 
an officer after he graduates, to put the rated officer in the field in a 
command position. 

Colonel Noonan. I think you will find also that the Board of 
Visitors when they were out there, including the Representative who 
just left here, Mr. Scrivner, along with the other heads of colleges 
across the country—I cannot name the whole Board of Visitors— 
unanimously recommended as a Board of Visitors to the President 
of the United States that there be not only navigation training but 
indeed they recommended flying training during the course. They 
said that they felt that an officer going to the Air Academy was 
actually being penalized, for the boy going to Dartmouth or Michi- 
gan or some ‘place like that got training and graduated with wings 
and here a boy graduated from the Air Acade ‘my and did not even 
have wings. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. In your program as conceived what percentage of 
your graduates are expected to go on and become pilots? All of 
them ? 

Colonel Wirrers. We would desire all of them, sir. 

Mr. Miter. All that are physically qualified. 

Colonel Wrrrers. By the time they graduate. They must enter 
physically qualified. 

Mr. Mirtrr. I mean at the time they graduate. They must remain 
physically qualified. They are all designed to be pilots. How many 
of them do you design also to be navigi ators and bombardiers? 

Colonel Wrrrers. All of them, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, "the plan is to have as many as can 
meet the mental and physical tests go all the way through to be career 
officers who are qualified in all three. 
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Colonel Wrrrers. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you list for the record, Colonel, the projects that 
were dropped or the changes which were made when you first found 
that you were going to exceed your funding and your authorization ? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir; I probably could. We have a list of 
what we wanted to build at the Academy, and then we ee a list 
of what had to be removed, now showing up as new fiscal year 1958. 
You are making an inquiry about 1959; yes, sir; I can produc e that. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, what you devpped or revised to lower 
your figure. I gather, from what has been said here, that a master 
plan is finally worked out. 

(The information requested will be found in the appendix to this 
volume.) 

Colonel Noonan. You have it right there. 

Mr. Forp. The ultimate. 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. The master plan is actually what you 
are looking at there. By looking closely, you will find items that are 
not in any plan. Those are the original items, as Secretary Talbott 
saw them, which he foresaw you could build with the $126 million, and 
it could not be done. 

Mr. Forn. Is that the same thing we saw 3 or 4 years ago? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir; fundamentally, with a shifting of build- 
ings and rearrangement of areas. 

Mr. Forp. That is what he thought could be built for $126 million ? 

Colonel Noonan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How could he be so far wrong? 

Colonel Wirrers. Sir, might I interject, in the testimony in the 
Armed Services Committee $146 million was his estimate at that 
time. If you take the $146 million and apply it, remembering that 
it was passed in 1954, and apply this percentage increase in nationwide 
construction costs you will see that there are still residual items that 
would be out of the program even after passage of the fiscal year 
1958 program. 

Colonel Noonan. The figure now is $21.341 million in the fiscal 
year 1958 program, and you apply it against that. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have a listing for the record of every item— 
this is a clifferent list from what I asked you to supply a few minutes 
ago—a list of every item that is currently within anybody’s plan for 
the completion—I emphasize completion—of the Air Force Academy 
and the cost thereof ? 

Colonel Noonan. I could give you the list, but I prefer not to give 
you the cost, because we are going into the future again. We will 
have cost rises and all the other factors, and they will ‘bounce back at 
a later date. I will give you the list. 

Mr. Forp. You can footnote it and emphasize that this is your 
current figure and you are not responsible for any subsequent price 
rises, 

General Rentz. I would not like to use that word “completion,” Mr, 
Ford. Today the Army and Navy are still requesting appropriations 
for Annapolis and West Point. 

They have been in existence a fairly long time. I would hate to put 
on paper today, or have Colonel Noonan put on paper today, that 
this will complete the Air Academy and that we will have no more 
authorization or appropriation requests after this time. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Do you not think, however, if you addressed yourself 
to the master plan which you have depicted, you would be perfectly 
safe in doing that? 

General Rentz. We could do that. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I asked; the master plan as it is currently 
envisaged. Let us have what the items are that are not currently 
within the authorization, not currently funded, and let us find out 
what your estimated cost is, as of the moment. 

Colonel Noonan. I will-do as you say, but 1 would prefer just. to 
give you the list without the dollar value. 

Mr, Forp. I would prefer to have it with the dollar value. 

General Rentz. The estimated value as of today. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. You can footnote it and emphasize and 
reemphasize that it is only your current estimate as of whatever day 
in 1957 you submit it for the record. 

Colonel Noonan. As long as that is understood, because I do not 
want to: come back—— 

Mr. Suerparp. You have answered the gentleman properly, and 
you have a perfect right to limit yourself to the projected master plan 
that. we have reviewed. At the same time, I see no reason why you 
cannot provide a reasonable estimate of the cost of what is unfinished 
on contract for the master plan. 

That is what you want, is it not? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Colonel Noonan. Based on today’s dollar value. 

General Rentz. We can do that. 

Colonel Wirrrrs. May we further qualify that and say under the 
present mission of the Air Force Academy ? 

Colonel Noonan. I think Mr. Ford meant that. I understood you 
to mean that. A change in mission is an entirely different concept. 

Mr. Forp. We were talking about what you have in mind for the 
Air Force Academy today. 

Colonel Noonan. The mission as it stands now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. We are not qualified to project our thinking into 
the future about that or anything else, as far as that is concerned. 
You have a muster plan. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested will be found in the appendix on pp. 
518 et seq. ) 

Colonel Noonan. You asked me when we would be at full strength. 
The answer is fiscal year 1963. 

Mr. Mitier. When would you take in your first full class? I sup- 
pose that would be 4 years earlier. 

Colonel Wrrrers. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Noonan. In 1959 we will take in the first full class of frrst- 
year students. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Gentlemen, you are excused. Thank you very much 
for your appearance. 
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Farmure or Army AnD Arr Force to Compity Witrn ComMMITrTre 
ReQvuEst FOR Prioriry List 


Wepnespay, JuLY 10, 1957. 


WITNESSES 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 

HARRY W. POOLE, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


LT. COL. H. A. GOULD, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
LOGISTICS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
CARLOS BOSS, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUC- 
TION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we discussed a problem concerning a matter where 
the committee asked for certain information in the form of priority 
lists. The testimony in the record at the moment indicates that Gen- 
eral Moore wrote a letter transmitting the committee’s request on 
March 19. 

Some 314 months have expired and we find that the military, with 
the exception of the Navy, did not comply. 

In fact, when we discussed the issue with the Army representative 
the other day they stated they knew nothing about it, but as of today 
they have filed a type of priority list with the committee. 

The same testimony was given this morning by the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

In order to clear up the record and find out what the situation is 
we asked General Moore if he would provide the witnesses who had 
to do with the issuance and transmission of the request of the com- 
mittee from his particular position on down through the channels 
so it would reach the military in order that we could establish what 
has happened and why. 

I see we have Mr. Poole here with us. He is associated with Mr. 
McNeil’s office. Is that correct, Mr. Poole ? 

Mr. Poote. That is correct, sir. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL MOORE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Just what is your position in connection with the 
issue involved here ? 

Mr. Poorer. Mr. Chairman, the memorandum that General Moore 
wrote in March was addressed tome. I would like to read it if I may. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. 
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Mr. Poote (reading) : 


The chairman of the Department of Defense Subcommittee, House Committee 
on Appropriations, requests that the public-works items be submitted to the 
committee on a priority basis. Heretofore the committee has requested these 
priority lists at the time of the hearings. 

It is desired that this year the material be submitted at the same time the 
estimates are submitted. Please take the necessary steps to notify the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force of this requirement. R.S. Moore. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you receive that letter on the date it was 
written ? 

Mr. Poorer. I cannot say but T received it that day or the day after. 


DISCUSSION WITIL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SERVICES 


Mr. Sueprparp. When you received that request from General 
Moore what did you do with it? 

Mr. Poors. Either the day I received the memorandum or the day 
afterward, I discussed this requirement with the services. When I 
say the services I mean people in the three services with whom I do 
business day in and day out. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you remember who those gentlemen were? 

Mr. Pootr. I remember I discussed it with a Commander Kane and 
Mr. Boss in the Navy; with Colonel Gould in the Army; and Mr. 
Turner, of the Air Force. I did not ask them that they should pre- 
pare this list this way. I said “This is what the committee wants.” 

Subsequent to this, and while the programs were under preparation, 
I understood that Mr. McNeil discussed the presentation of the pro- 
gram with either the chairman of this committee or the 3 chairmen of 
the 3 panels, and Mr. McNeil outlined some of the problems and the 
way in which we were proposing to present a list supporting our 
appropriations. 

Subsequent to that I got the impression that the committee was sat- 
isfied to receive the supporting programs in two lists—one, 100 percent 
of the money representing the higher priority items in their programs; 
and another list of 15 percent of the appropriation requests, totaling 
115 percent relative to the amount requested. 

When we reviewed the programs of the three services in May, we re- 
turned them to the three services early in June with a request to pre- 
sent their programs in two lists, one list in the same amount as the 
money repr esenting the higher priority items, and in addition another 
list of lesser priority items, 15 percent of the funds. 

The Army and the Navy prepared their pi ograms on that basis. 
The Secretary of the Air Force informed the Secretary of Defense 
that. it was rather difficult and almost. impossible for the Air Force to 
break the program into two lists. 


MEMORANDUM OF SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sueprarp. When did that conversation take place, if you know, 
by and between the Secretary of the Air Force and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Poor. The Secretary of the Air Force said that in a memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was the date of that? 
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Mr. Poorer. It was late in June. I think I have a copy of it here. 
June 20, 1957. ’ 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have that letter available / 

Mr. Pootr. Yes, sir; I have it here. 

Mr. SuHepparp. W ould you have any objection to presenting that 
letter for the benefit of the record ? 

Mr. Poorer. No; it is an unclassified paper. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does that mean you will present a copy for the 
committee ? 

Mr. Poor. It is the only copy I have. I will prepare one. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who was that letter signed by / 

Mr. Poorte. Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Addressed to whom ? 

Mr. Pootz. To the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long a letter is it? 

Mr. Poote. Two pages. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I wonder if you would read the letter at this point / 
In that way it will be in the record and it will save you from preparing 
it. 

Mr. Ostertac. Before he does that may I go off the record? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MEMORANDUM TO SERVICES FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY M’NEIL 


Mr. Pootz. This memorandum is what we transmitted to the three 
services after we received their programs and reviewed them. If I 
read 1 all 3 memorandums will be the same. 

Mr. Suepparp. Read the letter into the record that you prepared 
and sent and indicate the date, please. 

Mr. Pootx. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

This is a memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Financial Management), dated June 7, 1957: 


Reference is made to your memorandum dated May 15, 1957, forwarding the 
Department of the Air Force’s military construction pregram in support of the 
fiscal year 1958 appropriation request. 

Your program has been reviewed by this office and other interested elements 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, together with members of your staff. 
Results of this review are included as an attachment to this memorandum. 

As a result of this review, and on the basis of the adjustments, your program 
will be forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget in support of the supplemental! 
appropriation request for fiseal year 1958. Your program for submission to 
the Appropriations Committee of the Congress will reflect the adjustments on 
the attached enclosure, together with those adjustments agreed to by members 
of your staff. 

In addition, your program will be prepared in two lists. List I will represent 
an amount equivalent to your new obligational authority for fiscal year 1958. 
List II will consist of an additonal 15 percent in excess of your new obligational 
authority. This amount will permit sufficient flexibility to enable the Depart 
ment of the Air Force to effectively manage its construction program for fiscal 
year 1958. 

It is signed by W. J. McNeil. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am assuming that because of the initials that you 
referred to that that would have gone to Garlock ? 

Mr. Pooir. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. What was the date of that communication ? 

Mr. Poorer. June 7, 1957. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any further communications in response 
to that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the only letter or memorandum that you 
directed to them relative to a list of projects? Did you direct any 
memorandum that the projects be listed in the order of their priority ? 

Mr. Poorer. No, sir; we did not ask the services for such a list. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Then this is the first official communication to the 
services from the March memorandum you received from General 
Moore on that point? 

Mr. Poorer. That is correct, sir. 


MEMORANDUM OF SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now you will proceed and take the next communi- 
cation that you have. Give us the date of that and read it into the 
record, please. 

Mr. Poor (reading) : 

JUNE 20, 1957. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: Fiscal year 1958 military construction appropriation program. 

Reference is made to memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Financial Management), dated June 7, 1957, from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) forwarding to the Air Force the results of the 
Office, Secretary of Defense review of the fiscal year 1958 military construction 
appropriation program. 

The referenced memorandum directed that the fiscal year 1958 military con- 
struction appropriation program be prepared in two lists: List I to represent 
an amount equivalent to the new obligating authority for fiscal year 1958 and 
list II to consist of an additional 15 percent in excess of the new obligating 
authority. I am firmly convinced that the presentation of the military con- 
struction program in this manner to the Congress is neither practical nor in the 
best interests of he Department of Defense. 

The Department of the Air Force initially prepared the fiscal year 1958 mili- 
tary construction appropriation program in the amount of 125 percent of the 
new obligating authority of $1,275 million based on guidance contained in 
memorandum from the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), dated March 18, 1957, subject: “USAF, fiscal year 1958 military con- 
struction authorization program (revised) February 1957." Subsequently the 
new obligating authority was reduced to $1,153 million and later the program 
was limited to 115 percent of the new obligating authority. It is considered that 
limiting the total program to 15 percent in excess of the new obligating authority 
will not provide sufficient flexiblity for effective and efficient execution of the 
construction program. However, the 15-percent linitnt.on is reluctantly ac- 
cepted in view of a similar limitation in current apportionment procedures. 

As a result of the above actions, the military construction program has been 
reduced to a bare minimum. The projects currently in the program are of the 
highest priority and are urgently required by the Air Force. There is no sound 
basis on which this program can be segregated into two parts. 

In addition, I believe that the submission of the two lists to the Congress 
will seriously jeopardize the approval of the program and the appropriation 
request, which are vital to the attainment of operational capability for essential 
Air Force programs. It is axiomatic that submittal of the program in 2 lists 
to the Congress will automatically make all items on the 15 percent list a prospect 
for deletion or deferral by the Congress. In view of the urgent nature of the 
facilities contained in this program, further reductions are unacceptable. 

Therefore, I propose to submit the fiscal year 1958 military construction 
appropriation program to the Congress as one list of projects equal to 115 per- 
cent of the new obligating authority. Your approval to submit the program in 
this manner is requested. 


Mr. Suerparp. Was there a response to that letter from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense ? 
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DECISION BY DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE THAT REQUEST NEED NOT BE 
SUBMITTED ON PRIORITY BASIS 


Mr. Poorz. It is my information that in the last few days when we 
received the second cut—we were reduced from $2.1 billion to $1.9 
billion and in the final week we were reduced to $1.665 billion—the 
Secretary of Defense made the concession that it is too late to segre- 
gate them into 2 lists and this year we might as well send it up as 1 list. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who said that? 

Mr. Poor. The Deputy Secretary. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the Deputy Secretary ? 

Mr. Poote. Mr. Quarles. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McNeil and Mr. Bryant were here the 
early part of last week and testified along those lines, why we were 
in the position that we could not segregate the program into two 
lists for this year. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF COMMITTEE REQUEST 


Mr. Srepparp. There was an explanation but it was not a satis- 
factory explanation. We have had nothing but unsatisfactory expla- 
nations about this. 

In order to put this in its proper perspective, you thought that when 
you transmitted the letter which was given to you by General Moore 
that you were transmitting the desires of the committee in establishing 
a priority list. 

Is that a proper assumption on my part or is it improper ? 

Mr. Poon. No, sir, it is not proper. I might have misunderstood. 
I might have drawn the wrong conclusion. Subsequent to General 
Moore’s memorandum, I understood from what Mr. McNeil told me 
that in his discussions with members of the committee a 100 percent 
priority list and a 15 percent secondary list would be satisfactory and 
the 1, 2, 3 item priority was no longer necessary. I might have drawn 
the wrong conclusion, but if that is so it is my fault. I never asked 
the services to submit individual priority listing of projects. 

Mr. Suepparp. You say you have never asked them / 

Mr. Poor. No, sir; I never asked them. 

Mr. Scrivner. His letter didn’t ask for that, either. He just 
asked for the 2 lists, the amount of the appropriated figure and the 
15 percent over program. 

If that is what the letter asked for and did not ask for a priority 
list, that is it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is quite true. However, if you listen to the 
comments made in Secretary Douglas’ letter there could be no mis- 
interpretation about the requirement for a priority list because he 
very definitely states the impracticability of it. 

Mr. Scrivener. Even so, he says it was impractical to set up two 
lists. It is quite apparent now there was not a complete meeting of 
the minds. 

In other words, we either failed to make it definite and clear to 
General Moore as to exactly what we wanted, or he failed to make 
it definitely clear to Mr. Poole as to what we wanted. Certainly the 
request Mr. Poole made did not comply with the request the commit- 
tee made. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. If you go back to the letter which was written by 
General Moore, the letter is self-explanatory. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Wuirren. From the witness’ statement it would appear the 
original letter from General Moore as to the desires of the committee 
was modified as a result of his conversation with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Be that as it may, the Air Force has failed to do either of the two. 
On this basis there is no compliance with the request for a 1, 2, 3 
priority. The Service says it did not know of that, but if that is 
true there is this request that it be broken down into two categories, 
and they have not done that, either. 

It is very disturbing to me because Mr. Douglas’ statement, to say 
the least, was completeh ; at variance from his letter which has just 
been read into the record. 

Mr. Pootx. I would like to reiterate again that the Services were 
excused the last minute from making two lists because it was late 
in the game. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who excused them? Who had the authority to 
excuse them ? 

Mr. Poors. Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the two lists. I don’t argue about that, but 
nobody except this committee could excuse not making a priority list 
which we had requested. 

Mr. Poorer. That, sir, I have to take the blame for as a misunder- 
standing. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you discuss this literally with Mr. McNeil and 
did he have that interpretation and convey that to you. Mr. Poole? 

Mr. Poorer. I did not discuss it with Mr. McNeil until this morning 
when the call came. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Secretary Douglas this morning referred to the fact 
that he had received word, or received the request, 2 days ago. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. His statement was “I knew nothing 
about this until 2 days ago.” 

Mr. Scrivner. The secretary was talking about a priority list. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Were you in the room ? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Douglas g got that information from me, sir. That 
was Monday morning as a result of a telephone conversation with 
Mr. Crosby. That was the first time to my knowledge that we knew 
of any requirement of this committee for a priority listing. 

Mr. Suepparp. For the moment let us go off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


COMMITTEE INSISTENCE ON SUBMISSION OF PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Suerrarp. Here we are confronted with an unusual situation. 
I don’t know what I will do further because in the absence of Mr. 
Mahon I serve as chairman of this committee. 

We want that priority list from the Air Force, and we don’t want 
any more equivocating. 

It might as well be conveyed to whoever should receive this 
message, whether it be Mr. Quarles, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Wilson, this 
blank-check authorization is out the window. 
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When we make a request for information we are going to get it 
or you will not get your money. 

Let us'have that laid right on the table where nobody can go back 
and start twisting around the corner and taking any assumptions or 
misapprehensions. 

I am not picking on you, Mr. Poole, but I am trying to create a 
position of understanding so that in the future we Will avoid these 
kinds of problems which to me are stupid and do not make sense in 
anybody’s book. 

If there is anybody in the Pentagon Building, the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps who believes Congress will not get the 
information they want to appropriate funds, they had better be 
busted out of the service. 

Mr. Poorer. If I may say something, Mr. Chairman, I want to 

reiterate again that I never asked any of the services to prepare such 
a priority ‘list, so as to the Air Force not having prepared it, they 
were not asked to do so. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Scrivner. Might I make a summary for the record ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. You may, with the reservation you do not change 
instructions about what we want and what we will get 

Mr. Scrivner. We asked for that list, we want it, and we will have 
t; period. 

As the situation now develops, in March the committee made 
request for a list of construction projects as to their priority, 1, 2, 
3, 4, down the list. 

That request was transmitted to General Moore, who in turn, on 
the 19th of March, as the record now shows, did issue a memorandum 
and transmitted to Mr. Poole making a request for that type of list, 
a priority list. 

That memorandum came to Mr. Poole who is now here before us. 

Mr. Poole did not submit to the three services a request for a list of 
projects by their priority. 

He did, however, make a request to the services for a listing in two 
parts—first, a list of those projects which would relate solely to the 
request for appropriated funds, that is the item requests; the second 
list was to contain those in the 15-percent overage program. 

That request, of course, was not in compliance with the request 
made by the committee for a priority list. 

Mr. SHepprarD. I do not think it is in compliance with the trans- 
mission of the letter written by General Moore. 

Mr. Scrivner. I didn’t make that conclusion. I merely made that 
as a statement, that he did not submit a request to the services for a 
Pe ay priority list. 

That being true, then the services themselves, not having received 
the word from Mr. Poole that we wanted a priority list of course 
a ave not furnished it except as they have been furnished by the services 

s a direct request from this committee, such as the Navy did and as 
now the Army has and as the Air Force will. 

That boils it down about as near as I can follow it in the situation 
with which we are faced. 
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It is quite apparent that contrary to his usual practice, this was 
one request which General Meore made upon which he did. net ride 
herd and where he did not subsequently make a determination as to 
whether his memorandum request had been fully complied with. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think it is only right and fair that we should not 
get away from the transmissions here and the responsibilities insofar 
as they prevail. 

Let me read General Moore’s letter again off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Poole, with due respect, it is pretty hard to mis- 
interpret that. 

Mr. Poor. There is no question about the meaning of that memo- 
randum, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. So insofar as General Moore is concerned the de- 
sires of the committee were transmitted and reproduced in the letter 
to Mr. Poole literally as the committee had requested. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Poorer. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. 

Mr. Wurrren. This has happened this time and it is now a ques- 
tion of fixing the responsibility in order to keep it from happening 
again. 

My only suggestion was not with reference to passing the message 
on in line with our request, but here we have the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the major 1 of the 3 services to whom this directive and 
request was being directed and submitted by General Moore, and here 
the Secretary says that he first learned of it 2 2 days ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 


COPY OF COMMITTEE REQUEST TO BE FURNISHED SECRETARY OF SERVICE 
CONCERNED IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Wnuirten. It is a matter of fixing responsibility. It is not 
that the Secretary of the Air Force will personally supply General 
Moore with information in the future, but certainly this request, 
though it normally might go to Mr. Poole, should certainly also be 
filed with the man who has the final responsibility to see that request 
is complied with in order to prevent this from happening again. 

General Moore. I recognize the wisdom of that suggestion and it 
will add nothing to my duties to comply with the request in the 
future. 

Mr. Scrivner. All the general needs is an endorsement on his 
memorandum to show whether it has been complied with. If he 
doesn’t get that, it is his job to get back and say, “How come, no 
action on my memorandum?” That is not too hard to solve. 


ATR FORCE OPPOSITION TO FURNISHING PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Osrertraa. Does this not boil down to a question of whether it 
was misinterpretation as to the request or whether it was a deliberate 
defiance of it ? 

Mr. Wuirren. You cannot make a determination from what has 
happened without looking at the surroundings: this request back in 
March to the services was made because for the last several years they 
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have come up here at the last minute with this request without any 
listing of priorities, without any substantial time within which to 
have “hearings by the committee. In the Air Force panel we have 
had a minute and a half for a project on one occasion. 

The committee’s intention was to keep that from happening again. 

I cannot believe but that the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McNeil, General Moore, and the rest have a general knowledge of why 
the information was requested in the first instance. 

Then when the Air Force comes along and in its opposition to the 
directive from the Defense Department, and I note the Defense De- 
partment didn’t even advise that it was at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations 

Mr. Scrivner. The request that Mr. Poole made of them shows 
it was at our request. 

Mr. Wurrrten. It clearly showed the atmosphere under which this 
occurrence took place, when the Secretary of the Air Force replies 
in writing to the Secretary of Defense that to supply information as 
requested would be an invitation to delete some of the projects from 
those submitted. 

With all that background you are bound to at least look for a 
little more than some happenstance and some slight breakdown in com- 
munications. 





DISCUSSIONS IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Sueprarp. Did not your superior, Mr. Blaisdell, have a copy 
of the General Moore letter ? 

Mr. Poorer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What were his comments to you about it, if any? 
Did you diseuss it with him? 

Mr. Poorer. I do not recollect discussing it in detail with Mr. Blais- 
dell. We discussed it when we first got it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does he have any responsibility at all in seeing to it 
that these transmissions are properly effected ? 

Mr. Poorer. Yes, he usually does. He checks with me to see that 
the work is taken care of. 

Mr. SuHerparp. What happened to him this time? 

Mr. Poon. I cannot say. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Did you discuss this with Mr. Blaisdell when you 
first got the correspondence? 

Mr. Poote. In March; yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. What did he tell you to do at that time; if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Pooue. He asked me the question whether I talked it over with 
the services. My answer was “Yes.” 

Mr. Suerparp. Did you tell him what the results were in your 
talks with the services ? 

Mr. Poor. I gave him the impressions and the comments. We all 
agreed it would be a tough job. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We are not concerned with the tough job aspect 
of it because it is easy to call a thing difficult, nevertheless, it was a 
requirement of the committee. We have reached an impasse. 

I am sorry this developed in your absence, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
doing the best I can under the circumstances. I hope you will not find 
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anything you disapprove of in the record because the committee is 
insistent we get the priority list we requested, and General Moore, 
it seems, wrote his letter to what he assumed to be the proper division 
on March 19. 

In talking with the Army the other day they stated they knew 
nothing about it. 

This morning, when Secretary Douglas was here, he stated he knew 
nothing about it until 2 days ago. 

Yet there was a transmittal of a letter pertaining to another ap- 
proach to the situation, and I think the chairman might find it very 
interesting to read it in the transcript. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


DISCUSSIONS WITH SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Scrivner. I think you have hit on an important point here 
which I feel should be followed through. 

Mr. Poole said the request of General Moore’s was discussed with 
the services. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And Mr. Blaisdell. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know who were the representatives 
of the services, what was their reaction, and not just that it is a tough 
job. Just what did they say and when and to whom ? 

Maybe we are getting some place now. 

What representatives of the services did you talk to and what did 
they say ¢ 

Mr. Pootr. Some of the people I discussed it with are here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who did you talk to from the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and what did they say in compliance with your request? 

Mr. Poors. In the Army I talked to Lieutenant Colonel Gould. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did he say with reference to the request ? 

Mr. Pootx. I cannot repeat nor can I remember exactly. Generally 
they said it is quite a job to go through and prepare a priority list 
consisting of several thousand items. “However if we have to do it 
we will do it.” 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not done by the Army until this morning. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Then your office accepted the conclusions of the 
services that this was a difficult job and should not be done? 

Mr. Pootr. No, sir. We never 

Mr. Osrerrag. What was it? 

Mr. Pootr. We did not reach a conclusion in that respect. 

Mr. Osterrac. What was the decision ? 

Mr. Pootr. The conclusion we reached was, and it was mine and 
I am to blame alone if there is any blame to be had, that subsequent 
to Mr. McNeil’s discussions I assumed, or I concluded, that the com- 
mittee would be satisfied with the 2 lists, the 100-percent list and the 
15-percent list. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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FUTURE HANDLING OF COMMITTEE REQUESTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Unless the are objections on the part of the chair- 
man, Mr. Mahon, and other members of the committee, from here 
on out, general, when you are functioning in your capacity as liaison 
between the committee and the Office of the Secretar y of Defense, you 
are respectfully requested to see to it that our requests are thoroughly 
understood by those who have to perform the functions we are re- 
questing, and that does not necessarily mean you have to stop with 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. ‘That place isso messed up with 

Secretaries now they get in each other’s way and things can be fouled 
up with an excess of ba iggage. 

It might be well if we shortcut it and reduce it down to the com- 
mon denominator of unde srstanding. 

I respectfully suggest, unless there is objection on the part of the 
committee, that that procedure be followed. 

General Moorr. As long as I am there I will be happy to attempt 
to comply to the letter of any request. Possibly . think it would be 
welcomed by some people in the services, and it will certamly get 
the information from this committee to them in a most expeditious 
way. 


COMMENTS OF ARMY REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Scrivner. I see a colonel standing up. 

Colonel Goutp. Colonel Gould, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you discuss this memorandum with Mr. Poole / 

Colonel Goutp. At a conference with the representatives of the 
Department of Defense Comptroller in late March on the subject of 
authorization for the fiscal year 1958 program I was asked for an 
opinion as to what the possibility would be, or feasibility would be, 
of preparing a priority listing of all items in fiseal year 1958. MCA 
funding plan to be developed. 

I stated in my opinion it would be, aside from being purely arbitrary, 
pretty difficult to assign an indiv idual number to ever y project in the 
program, on the basis ‘that it would be arbitrar y to say whether a bar 

racks at Fort X is more important than a barracks at Fort Y. 

I stated we could do this categorically, in other words, in majar 
categorical elements of a program, such as: tactical facilities, hous- 
ing, permanent plant support, overseas temporary bases, and so on. 
That is the basis on which we prepared the list submitted to Mr. Sikes 
yesterday. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is still further misunderstanding, then, be 
cause the request that this committee made, as the Committee of Ap- 
propriations has nothing to do with authorization, that is another 
committee entirely that handles that. 

Colonel Goutp. I mentioned that this subject was mentioned at a 
conference in which authorization was being discussed. 

Mr. ScrivNer. I know the Army well enough to wn they don’t 
back off of anything just because it is a little difficult, because if that 
was so we never would win any wars. 

Is that where it stopped? Was there any further request made? 

Colonel Goutp. We have never been requested to provide such a 
list by the Department of Defense, sir. We did not say it could not 
be done. We e said it would be difficult, sin . 
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Mr. Scrivner. Our committee realized that when we made the re- 
quest. Some place, somewhere, that decision has to be made, any- 
way, when it comes to spending the money. It might as well be done 
now and tell us what you think is most important so we can have the 
benefit of your views, “because you will have to make it when the dol- 
lars are available to you, anyway. You might as well make the de- 
cision before you get the dollars. 


COMMENTS OF NAVY REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Scrivner. That is the Army position. 

To whom did you talk representing the Navy / 

Mr. Poorer. Mr. Boss. 

Mr. ScrivNer. What is your response ? 

Mr. Boss. I remember vaguely going down to speak to Mr. Poole 
about this. Frankly, we had no particular objection to that because 
we have been in the habit of doing that for the past 2 or 3 years. 

We did see merit to a two-listing composition of where we have all 
the priority items in one group. We had no particular objection to 
this and, as a matter of fact, it was just sort of a matter of fact to 
me. 


COMMENTS OF AIR FORCE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Poole, to whom did you talk at the Air Force? 

Mr. Pootr. Mr. Lewis Turner. 

Mr. Turner. I will have to say, Mr. Scrivner, that I have no 
knowledge of discussing this subject with Mr. Poole at the meeting 
that he speaks of. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was it ever discussed with you ? 

Mr. Turner. As I pre ‘viously testified, the first knowledge I had that 
the committee required the program on a pr lority basis was approxi- 
mately 10 o’clock Monday morning by telephone from Mr. Crosby. 


REQUEST OF NAVY FOR PRIORITY LIS’ 


Mr. Suepparp. You were conversant with the request for a priority 
listing prior to your conference, however, were you not ? 

Mr. Boss. At the time he called us down he told us that the com- 
mittee was considering a priority listing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Not considering, but you were told at the end of your 
hearings last year that you were expected to provide a priority list. 
You were put on notice at that time. 

Mr. Boss. In your own committee, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Is there any question in your mind that the com- 
mittee didn’t mean what it said at that time? 


Mr. Boss. No, sir. 


FUTURE HANDLING OF COMMITTEE REQUESTS 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like, with the committee’s approval, to re- 
quest that General Moore and others that when the committee makes 
requests you not end with requesting the Defense Department but pass 
the request to each individual service as well. 

I remember very readily the story of the investigation of procure- 
ment policies and practices conducted the year before last, the report 
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of which was in last year’s hearings, where months went. by while the 
Defense Department itself was trying to get cooperation from one 
of the services to supply the committee with information. 

I therefore feel that hereafter this request, while submitted through 
you as a representative of the Defense Department, should be made in 
its original form to each service, because apparently they either have 
the power to delay under the law or under the custom. Anything that 
comes from the Defense Department they seem to think is an inter- 
departmental request and subject to argument and frequently it doesn’t 
get resolved until months are passed. I therefore think hereafter it 
would be well for us to have that direct channel to offset some think- 
ing that it is Just something Secretary Wilson wants to do which the 
services will apparently not get around to very readily. 

General Moore. I will make these requests known verbatim to the 
services in the future. The committee profits greatly upon occasion 
by the work that Mr. Poole and others do to gather information and 
get it in a form so that you do not have a hodgepodge of 3 different 
ideas of 15 different people when it comes up before this committee. 

We sometimes fail miserably even in that. 

I see accumulations of data which are so dissimilar that it is diffi- 
cult to analyze them and find some semblance of uniformity. 

T do not think that that phase of it is what the gentleman objects to. 

Mr. Wnairren. In this instance there was understanding between 
the committee and you, General Moore, and there was understanding 
between you and Mr. Poole. 

When it left Mr. Poole and got into these other places apparently 
the letter of submission got completely away from what you had 
requested of Mr. Poole. 

We have the Secretary of the Air Force in position now to come 
here and say he did not even know about this official request of the 
Committee on Appropriations until 2 days ago, though it was sub- 
mitted March 19. 

It is to fix that responsibility with the responsible head that I am 
interested in. 

You still may get the work done through your Mr. Poole, but cer- 
tainly it is not conducive to good relationships where we have a pro- 
cedure that the Secretary of the Air Force tells us that up until 2 days 
ago he did not know it and therefore had not supplied the informa- 
tion. 

It leaves them in bad shape when the file shows the letter that he 
didn’t want to submit the double breakdown because he thought it was 
an invitation for Congress to delete some of his money. 

I think behind all of this business, is that general attitude. I think 
that prevails in this branch of the Service. 


NAVY KNOWLEDGE OF COMMITTEE DESIRE FOR PRIORITY LIST 


Mr. Scrivner. That leaves another question unanswered in my 
mind. 

Apparently the Navy representative knew there was a request made 
for a list of 1, 2, 3 priority. 

The Army apparently understood that, although they didn’t like it. 
They said it would be difficult to do. 
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With those two having that understanding it leaves me a little 
puzzled as to why the Air Force didn’t have the same understanding. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Navy in this instance, with due respect to the 
Navy, were not in the same position insofar as being put on notice was 
concerned. It did not emanate with the letter from General Moore 
because they were told at the termination of their hearings and we 
had a definite understanding at the Secretary’s level and the Comp- 
troller’s level. There was no question about it. 

I was quite pointed in my request. My colleagues on the Navy panel 
will support me on that. Therefore, the Navy had prior notice even 
to the issuance of the letter by General Moore who was transmitting 
our desires. . 

To that degree I do not give the Navy any undue credit about the 
thing. They did what they were told to do and from the results 
I have before me I want to compliment them on a good job well done. 

It was likely a bit of a headache, but when you want this kind 
of money you are entitled to have some headaches to get it. 

Unless there is further discussion, gentlemen, I think it might be 
well if we proceeded with the other business at hand. 

Again 1 would like to admonish my friend, Mr. Poole, for not 
transmitting this information from General Moore. I don’t want 
anything deleted from the record when it comes down. Blank check 
authorization is out the window and assumptive requests are not 
acceptable. 

I hope everybody understands that so that in the future we can 
always get along without any difficulty. 

Mr. Pootx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your advice. 
Thank you. 

Mr. SHeppArD. Thank you very much for your appearance and we 
sincerely trust we have a clear understanding. 


Wepnespay, Juiy 3, 1957. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
Unrrep States Screntiric SATELLITE 
(Project Vanguard) 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. R. BENNETT II, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

CAPT. P. H. HORN, DIRECTOR, NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 

W. W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
RESEARCH 


DR. J. P. HAGEN, DIRECTOR, PROJECT VANGUARD, NAVAL RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Manon. We will put in the record at this point a budget re- 


quest for additional funds for the so-called Earth Satellite program, 
or operation vanguard. 


94847—57——31 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSB—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
“UNITED STATES SCIENTIFIC SATELLITE 


“For transfer by the Secretary of Defense to the applicable appropriations of 
the military departments for necessary expenses for the United States scientific 
satellite, $34,200,000, to remain available until expended.” 

This proposed appropriation is to provide the additional funds currently esti- 
mated to be needed for completion of the scientific satellite program sponsored 
by the United States in connection with the International Geophysical Year. 


UNITED StTaTEsS SCIENTIFIC SATELLITE 


Program and financing 


| 


— 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| | 
United States satellite (reserve for transfer) (appropriation) - - 7 d --.----| $34,200,000 


Obligations by objects 


| ‘ ' i 
| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





$34, 200, 000 


UNITED STATES SCIENTIFIC SATELLITE (PROJECT VANGUARD) 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 
Introduction 


The United States scientific earth satellite program is one segment of United 
States participation in the worldwide scientific endeavor, the International Geo- 
physical Year or IGY. The maximum scientific value of the earth satellite and 
other attributes of the project will best be attained by achieving an orbiting 
instrumented vehicle during the period of IGY (July 1, 1957, through December 
31, 1958). The Department of Defense has been assigned the basic responsi- 
bility for providing the means for achieving this goal. All three services are 
cooperating in this project called Vanguard. The Navy through its Office of 
Naval Research (ONR) has management responsibility of Vanguard. 

Technical direction of Vanguard is assigned to ONR’s major field establish- 
ment, the Naval Research Laboratory. The funds requested herein are to finance 
the remainder of the technical development and operational phases of Project 
Vanguard through NRL. 

The total cost of the earth-satellite program is now estimated at $110 million. 
This figure includes $13,874,000 in estimated costs which are not funded through 
the Navy. This leaves a balance of $96,126,000 required financing by Navy. As 
shown in the financing summary, funds made available to the Navy to date from 
all sources total $61,926,000, leaving a balance to be funded of $34,200,000. In 
tabular form the figures are: 


Total estimated cost of satellite program_____.-_-_-______-_- __. $110, 000, 000 
Financing provided, other than Navy costs___-.__-_---_-__-_- -~ 13, 874, 000 
Beaten ted CheG 19 WOVE — ara 5 os Se eh 96, 126, 000 


Pee Drovuea avy 60 GAC... J... cea dnecis : 61, 926, 000 





Additional funding required 


tht penton taped sre 34, 200, 000 


The $61,926,000 already provided will finance obligations through the current 
fiscal year (1957). The additional funds requested, barring unforeseen devel- 
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opmental problems, will finance Project Vanguard to completion. Total planned 
funding is shown in table II. 

The feasibility of the objective of this program is based on scientific judgment 
out of rocket experience. However, this in no way reduces the magnitude, 
complexity, or cost of the project. It must be stated that Canguard, in most of 
its phases, is a developmental job. Progress to date has been most gratifying 
although not without problems. Vanguard is now entering its most critical 
phase, that of proving by actual flight tests the capability of the three stage 
launch vehicle which is under development. 

For management purposes Project Vanguard is subdivided into four interre- 
lated program areas described briefly as follows: 

1. The launching vehicle—Included in this program are all costs associated 
with development, fabrication, testing, and instrumenting the Vanguard ve- 
hicles. It includes vehicles for testing and for the satellite attempt. 

2. Radio tracking.—This activity includes the cost of establishing, equipping, 
and operating the radio-tracking stations (or net) which are required to prove 
the existence of the satellite in its orbit. 

3. Data reduction and analysis.—This activity is a service function to the entire 
project. For instance, it serves the vehicle development program through the 
analysis of flight-performance data. Operationally, the facilities set up under 
this activity will be used to make in-flight decision on firing sequencing of the 
third stage. After the satellite has achieved an orbit, this activity provides 
facilities for calculation and predicting the orbital passage and analysis of 
satellite behavior. 

4. Satellites and instrumentation.—This activity includes all of the effort 
required to develop instrumented satellites compatible with the launching vehicle. 


Project Vanguard—Financing summary 


{In thousands of dollars} 











Funding of—Agency responsible for 
| Total funds | program costs 
| required . a Soe 5 a 
| | NRL | other DOD | NSF (NAS) 
(a) Available: | 
1. DOD emergency fund__- J | 46, 300 | 46, 300 wads hie L355 se 
2. Miscellaneous 5 | 2,500 | te GOO lan cuminels tp agelindaindiaeans 
3. DOD direct funding-logistic support | 4,411 | at. |... ek 
4. Estimated range use charge by Air Foree | $4, 227 es 4, 227 ict ala wehee 
5. NSF 1956 supplemental... .........-.- | 18, 362 | 13, 126 . soci 5, 236 
Total available 75, 800 | 61, 926 8, 638 5, 236 
(b) 1958 request to Congress —s 34, 200 | 34, 200 i miss 
Cede BOSE ETD 110, 000 | 96, 126 | 8, 368 | 5, 236 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
General 


Effort on Project Vanguard at the United States Naval Research Laboratory 
began in late August 1955. In the period since then, concentration of effort has 
been on development and procurement of the required equipment and the estab- 
lishment of the necessary facilities for the satellite program. Through fiscal 
year 1957, this buildup phase has required the obligation of $61,926,000 or 
nearly two-thirds of the total estimated NRL cost of $96,126,000. 

The requested amount of $34,200,000 should be sufficient to finance the re- 
maining estimated costs which are: 

(1) completion of development and procurement of equipment. 
(2) operation of the program through the launching of an orbiting sat- 
ellite. 

The major remaining requirements by major activity are as follows: 

1. The launching vehicle-—The Vanguard launching vehicle is a very high- 
performance high-mass ratio three-stage vehicle system. The major cost of 
the earth-satellite program is concerned with this development. Vanguard is a 
new vehicle designed specifically for the launching of a manmade earth satellite. 
Many major technical difficulties have had to be surmounted. 
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Estimating the cost of a program of this type is very uncertain in the early 
stages. In other comparable missile-development programs the attempt is rarely 
made to estimate the final cost before a complete missile has been fired suc- 
cessfully. However, Vanguard differs from other programs in many respects, 
including this one. Barring a major calamity, the funds included in this re- 
quest will finance the launching vehicle through completion. This confidence 
is based on the following: 

(1) All major components, including the engines for the three rocket 
stages, have individually met or come close enough to desired specifications 
to produce, when assembled, a vehicle system capable of launching the 
planned satellite. 

(2) The two test firings to date have been highly successful. In addi- 
tion to invaluable data gathered on trajectories, performance of test and 
range equipment, etc., the second firing in the test series proved beyond a 
shadow of a doubt the essential soundness of the design for separation and 
spin stabilization of the Vanguard third stage. 

(3) The cooperative effort between NRL and its vehicle contractors will 
assure that the final delivered vehicle will meet all required specifications. 

The prime contractor for the vehicle development, is the Martin Co., located 
at Middle River, Md. Martin is operating under an installment-type, cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. To date, the Martin Co. estimates its committed costs to 
be $47,581,000. This figure has built up from an original estimate of $28,649,000 
made in March 1956. Based on Martin’s technical progress and costs to date, it 
is felt that sufficient funds have been included to finance Martin to comple 
tion of the program. 

The critical point in the vehicle-development program has now been reached. 
Inside the next 2 months, flight testing will begin of the actual prototype com- 
ponents of the final satellite-launching vehicle (SLV). Most of the testing 
and design which can be done on the ground with the unassembled components 
has been done. The final proof can, of course, only be demonstrated by actual 
flight trial. This will be done in a series of tests in the ensuing months. 

The need for the funds requested will be greatest during this test phase of 
the program. 

2. Radio tracking.—This activity provides for the establishment of the radio 
tracking (minitrack) network. The network includes 10 prime minitrack sta- 
tions: 


Santiago, Chile Fort Stewart, Ga. 

Antofagasta, Chile Blossom Point, Md. 

Lima, Peru Antigua Island, British West Indies 
Quito, Ecuador Brown Field, San Diego, Calif. 
Habana, Cuba Woomera, Australia 


Two minor minitrack stations which will be used to track the Vanguard third 
stage during the launching operation are located on Mayaguana and Grand 
Turk Islands in the British West Indies. In addition, this activity includes 
a control center at the Naval Research Laboratory and a communications net 
connecting all of the stations with other agencies and facilities requiring orbital 
data or contributing tracking data. 

Complete operation of this system is keyed to the launching of test vehicle 
No. 4 late this year. All of the major equipment required has been placed 
under development and/or purchase order. 

The additional funds required are for installing equipment in place, testing 
and calibrating for operational readiness, and to operate and maintain the 
system for the remainder of the program. 

3. Data reduction and analysis.—This activity is a most important thread 
running through the entire program. The emphasis placed on this activity 
illustrates best the general method under which the entire project is being done. 
This method is the exact opposite of the trial-and-error basis. At each step in 
the project, an exhaustive analysis is made of performance data collected during 
that step prior to commitment to the next stage in the program. The results 
of these analyses are compared to theoretical predictions and deviation from 
specifications. This, then, forms the basis for the ensuing effort. This approach, 
which differs from the usual missile approach, is necessary, due to the fixed 
end date for the program. 

Funds used to date have been required to establish the necessary facilities for 
data collecting and reduction. These are almost completed. The additional 
funds required are for operations and analysis work during the test-vehicle pro- 
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gram and operation of orbit predicting and data-reduction facilities during the 
remainder of the program. 

4. Satellites and their instrumentation.—This activity includes the cost of 
making the artificial satellite a useful scientific tool. This is done in two ways: 
(1) By optimizing the optical properties of “the ball” itself and (2) by maximiz- 
ing the instrument payload within the satellite so that it can communicate the 
greatest possible amount of information to the ground by radio means. The 
instrumentation in each satellite is a designed scientific experiment selected by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

The first satellite package has been fully instrumented and is now ready for 
flight tests. Instrumentation of later packages are in phased sequences of devel- 
opment geared to mesh with the vehicle-firing program. 

Funds used to date have been applied to the establishment of a technology, 
equipping of required telemetering ground stations (at the minitrack sites), 
establishment of a test doctrine and test facilities, and instrumentation of the 
initial scientific experiment. 

The additional funds requested are to maintain and operate the satellite test 
facilities, instrument later satellites, and furnish required services to approved 
experimenters for the remainder of the program. 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATED COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. The request is for $34,200,000. 

This started off as a rather modest project, but it has ballooned 
heavenward to a pretty high point. It is rather disappointing that 
these costs are becoming so great. 

Will you tell us genex rally why we are having to provide additional 
funds? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. I will make a brief statement. 

I think the committee should appreciate the fact that this project 
is one that must run on a time schedule to stay within the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, and that its performance, the performance 
of the vehicle, is set by nature. In other words, we cannot waive the 
specifications set by nature, and under our directive from the adminis- 
tration, from the Congress, if you like, as a United States commit- 
ment, we cannot change the time schedule. 

Normally whenever } you run into any kind of trouble in a develop- 
ment project, there are only three things you can adjust to get out of 
the trouble. One of them is money, and the others are time and per- 
formance. We are not at liberty to change either the time or perform- 
ance, so we have to use money to get out of trouble. 

I think you will have to keep 1 or 2 things in mind that are basic. 
One item is the background, which I have just given you, against 
which we must work. Another one is that we have been watched, L 
might say, almost too much, by a national committee of technical ex- 
perts, the Stewart committee, to make sure that the things we were 
doing were right. We have not undertaken any duplicative projects, 
with the exception of the third-stage engine. 

This was the most venturesome of the three engines required. 

The initial estimates to which you referred, Mr. Chairman, al- 
though they were made before my time, were more hopes than esti- 
mates. 

As the people got their teeth into the project, they went through sev- 
eral stages of revision of estimates as to its eventual cost. One stage 
was when the scientists discovered that they could not just simply 
take items off the shelf, put them together, and have a successful 
satellite. 
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Another one was when the detailed specifications were written, and 
for the first time everyone realized the full implications of the devel- 
opment work involved. The third one was the realization that when 
you save money initially and then run into trouble, which I touched 
on a moment ago, it costs more money to fix it. These problem can- 
not always be anticipated. 

As you know, the project got off to a good start. The first real sign 
of trouble in a ‘monetary sense was when the contractor began work- 
ing on the detailed specifications. Then some difficulties arose. The 
first test vehicle firing was in December of 1956. This was a Viking 
rocket, actually, with instrumentation, and almost immediately after 
that we had three types of trouble, which I will use for illustration 
of what can happen to such a project. 

These three items in trouble, which cost money to fix, were the Gen- 
eral Electric first-stage engine, the Aerojet second-stage engine, and 
some structural troubles with the vehicle itself. 

Let us examine in simple, nontechnical language what sort of 
troubles these were. In the case of the GE engine, it seemed to burn 
out. A lot of work was required to find out why, and then to correct 
it. Briefly, the real answer was quality control; the nozzles, the in- 
jectors, and other items were not being accurately enough made so that 
unusual heats, that is, local heat spots in the engine, would be pre- 
vented. Once that was realized and corrected, the first-stage engine 
was on the beam. 

The second-stage engine was in a similar sort of trouble. The 
source or reason for the trouble was also unknown. It eventually 
turned out to be a somewhat similar type of defect and was corrected. 

The structural trouble was the computational suspicion that vibra- 
tion, et cetera, would set in within the vehicle frame. This was 
eventually ironed out but at considerable time and expense for re- 
computation and reengineering. We did not lose any particular 
fabrication time or energy, only the money in correcting the defect. 

By this time, which was early this year, it was obvious that the cost 
of things were going up in general. I am sure you gentlemen have 
heard this before. However, with this added to the various items to 
be corrected, we now find ourselves in this spring without enough 
money at hand to finish the project; hence the request that you 
now have. 

PROGRESS OF PROJECT 


I should add 1 or 2 things to bring you up to date on progress. 
On the ist of May the test vehicle No. 1 was fired. This was a very 
important test. Notice, now, I have referred to getting out of 
trouble in the first-stage engine, the second-stage engine, the structure. 
Here in TV-1 we had to prove some important points in the third- 
stage engine; namely, that the stabilization of this rocket several hun- 
dred miles up could be accomplished by spinning it, that it could be 
separated in this high-altitude flight, and that the rocket would ignite 
and burn satisfactorily at this altitude. All three were successfully 
accomplished. 

The final thing, I might say, on the status of the project is that the 
third-stage engine is in the final stages of selection, one having passed 
the company’s tests satisfactorily. ‘When this is done we will have all 
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three engines. We have eliminated the difficulties which might have 

occurred in the third- stage engine in altitude, and we are proceeding 
now to rack up the TV-2. This is a vehicle with a first-stage engine 
and will be fired in approximately a month. So we are now well on 
our way, and putting together the pieces, testing them sequentially 
by adding one after another, and we will finally come up with one 
which is a complete vehicle. The first one, of course, will not be one 
which could satellite because of the instrumentation required for the 
final testing. 

You are aware that in this type of program, if the cost is not really 
going to become excessive, one must proceed in what—and now I may 
violate my friend Dr. Hlagen’s mnemonics—I regard as a laboratory 
operation. In other words, you do your utmost to prove everything 
out before you actually go ahead. You do not tr y to fire on a schedule 
to meet the new spapers or anything else. This means the patient 
checking of every point until you reach the final stage and then you 
actually try it. 

PRESENT COST ESTIMATES 


One more thing, and then we will attempt to answer any questions. 
You might legitimately : ask why we feel the present figures are valid, 
why we might feel that with that additional $342 million we can finish 
the project ? 

As you go along with every development project you gradually 
build up a know ledge of how bad your estimating is. It is something 
that has always am: razed me. With even the best and most conserva- 
tive estimating and with the best of intentions, you will build up a 
factor which I call the bum-guess factor. In other words, your own 
estimating should have a correction applied to it, because, ‘although 
you make it as good as you can, you should make it just a little bit 
different. Weare inthat stage. You will notice that I have recounted 
how far along we are. There are a number of vehicles on the plant 
floor in the advanc ed stages of assembly. We can foresee, in other 
words, no major difficulty. This, gentlemen, does not mean by any 
means that I can guarantee that we will not have any major difficul- 
ties. As far as we can foresee it, we have anticipated the things that 
might happen. We have done our best to estimate the costs, and 
$3.49 million will finish the job. 


SUCCESS OF PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. My question is this: Do you feel that the chances are 

reasonably good that we will be able to get a successful satellite during 
the Geophysics al Year? 

Admiral Bennett. I feel quite confident, although no one can guar- 
antee it. I feel that we have a good chance to get more than one in the 
year. 

Mr. Manon. What is your feeling about that, Dr. Hagen? 

Dr. Hagen. My feeling is one of confidence that we have a sufficient 
number of vehicles to achieve one success. With Admiral Bennett, 
I believe that it will be more than one. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Suerparp. Without specific mention of a sum, is the committee 
correct in assuming that the funds requested will help Project Van- 
guard? 
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Admiral Bennett. It is so anticipated. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many satellites have we provided in this pro- 
gram ? 

Admiral Bennett. I think we had better leave this answer off the 
record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. On the record. 


OTHER AGENCY COSTS INVOLVED 


Mr. Suerparp. What are the other agencies’ cost you refer to in the 
total program ? 

Admiral Bennerr. These are the costs incurred by the Army, the 
Air Force, and the National Science Foundation, sir. The National 
Science Foundation, as you will remember, obtained funds for some of 
the scientific experimentation. It is necessary to use the Air Force 
range at Patrick Air Force Base which must be paid for. There is 
also the construction of additional hangar facilities for the project 
and the construction and operation of the radio tracking stations. 

In addition, there are the optical tracking stations which I should 
have mentioned in connection with the National Science Foundation. 


FUTURE SATELLITE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, do you think that after the end of the Geo- 
physical Year, you will want to continue in the satellite business and 
put satellites in the air from time to time for this purpose ? 

Admiral Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I can only answer that two half 
ways. From the scientific aspect, I would be delighted, but I am only 
in the position of a contractor at this point. I have been told to do 
so much. Obviously, our scientists are going to want to have more 
satellites, but whether this is in the national interest and should be 
appropriated for, I cannot say. 

Mr. Manon. That is interesting. Do you have any comment to 

make, either of you other gentlemen ? 

Dr. Hagen. The only further comment I would make is that one 
will be in a much better position to decide the real advisability and 
need for further work of this nature when he sees the results of this 
experiment. 

Mr. Manon, That is a good answer. 

Admiral Bennett. I would agree entirely with Dr. Hagen. 

Mr. Manon. I believe I read in the press a statement that the Ar my 
probably had at hand, or would soon have at hand, facilities that would 
enable it to get this satellite up and that costs could be reduced, and 
so forth. You would undoubtedly be more sensitive about that and 
perhaps you can give us that picture. What is the situation? 

Admiral Bennerr. I would like to answer that on the record. 

The Navy Department was selected by the Department of Defense, 
on the basis of the considered recommendation of the Stewart commit- 
tee, a committee of nationally known experts, to do the job. This 
assignment was made with complete knowledge of the work which was 
going on in all agencies. Therefore, we are proceeding with it as best 
we can. 

Off the record. 
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( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Bennerr. On the record. 

We were asked to do a job to further science and we are trying to do 
that. On that basis, we have no comment on the rumors. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thank you very much and a happy Fourth 
of July. 

Admiral Bennett. Thank you, sir. 


Wuerry Hovustne Program 
Turspay, Jouny 2, 1957. 
| WITNESSES 


ROLAND BOYD, ATTORNEY AT LAW, McKINNEY, TEX., ATTORNEY 
FOR THE WHERRY HOUSING ASSOCIATION 

LEWIS GRINNAN, JR., DALLAS, TEX. 

CHARLES A. KNOTT, BALTIMORE, MD. 

HAMILTON L. SHIELDS, PORTLAND, MAINE 

W. G. HERRON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HENRIETTA MORRIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyd, will you identify yourself for the record, 
please, and those who are with you at this time. 

Mr. Boyp. My name is Roland Boyd. I am an attorney from Mc- 
Kinney, Tex. Iam the attorney for the Wherry Housing Association. 

Those with me are Mr. Lewis Grinnan, of Dallas, Tex., who is a 
Wherry project owner and a director of the association. 

Mr. Charles Knott, of Baltimore, Md., who is secretary-treasurer 
of the Wherry Housing Association, also a Wherry project owner. 

Mr. Hamilton Shields, of Portland, Maine, who is a director of the 
association and a Wherry project owner. 

Mr. W. G. Herron, from Palm Springs, Calif., who is a director of 
the association and a Wherry project owner. 

Miss Henrietta Morris, of Washington, D. C., who is associated with 
Mr. Herron. She is an officer in a company which owns Wherry 
housing. 

Mr. Manon. Do you represent all Wherry owners throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. Boyp. I have for the last few months, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. About how many are there? 

Mr. Boyp. There are 276 projects located at 175 installations. The 
majority of those project owners are members of the national asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Manon. Are most of the Wherry housing owners doing fairly 
well financially with the projects? 

Mr. Born. I would say probably 80 percent at the present time are 
doing fairly well. 


TIMING OF ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. We have been talking this afternoon, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sheppard, of California, with the Department of Defense 
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people as to the Wherry housing program. The testimony has indi- 
cated that the officials of the Department of Defense feel that they 
must acquire Wherry housing. Where Capehart housing is con- 
structed they claim that they do not actually have to acquire the 
Wherry housing until the Capehart housing is occupied or the occu- 
pation is begun. In other words, it is claimed that when the decision 
is made to construct Capehart housing, steps are taken to acquire 
Wherry housing. Is that what has been told to you? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; but it is our impression that the intent of Congress 
in passing the mandatory provision of Public Law 1020 was that they 
acquired Wherry projects before they start construction of Capehart 
housing. 

Mr. Manon. As an actual matter of operation and of impact on 
the Wherry project, what would be the difference between their ac- 
quiring the Wherry housing when they started construction or after 
they had started construction and before occupancy of Capehart 
housing? 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, could IT interrupt prior to the answer 
to make this point, if I might, for the purpose of keeping the matter 
clarified. It is my understanding that we got several legal opinions, 
but the last one was that this could proceed concurrently. I am 
not trying to inject an argument on this side but just so the gentleman 
might have it clear, I think the last opinion that we got was that 
they had held that they could proceed concurrently with the acqnisi- 
tion on the one hand which would take time and construction on the 
other hand. I make that comment for whatever it may be worth. 

Mr. Sueprard. But not occupancy. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is right. 

Mr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, we know that the military want to repeal 
mandatory acquisition. I take the view as an attorney that if you 
repeal the mandatory acquisition of Wherry, if the Wherry project 
owner sits idly by and lets the Government bind themselves to the 
enormous investment of the new project, then it is constructed and 
his occupancy goes down to where he goes in the red, and then he 
goes to court to protect himself, I am afraid the Federal judge will 
say, “You sat there and waived your rights. You should have ob- 
jected when construction started, before the Government bound 
themselves to the obligation.” 

Mr. Manon. I think you have a good point there. 

Mr. Boyp. We have to recognize the fact that the military do not 
want to acquire it and they would like to change mandatory 
acquisition. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose that you had no possible doubt in your mind 
and no one in your organization had any doubt in his mind as to the 
fact that the Department of Defense would in each and every case 
acquire Wherry housing prior to occupancy; would you be all right, 
would you be satisfied, would you be threatened with any lawsuit on 
that basis or not? 

Mr. Boyp. We think that would certainly be an assistance and a 
comforting factor to the owner. We think it would take care of a 
big part of the difficulty if they knew positively that those were going 
to be acquired ; however, producing some hazards in passing this point 
where the Government obligate themselves on Capehart before 


Wherry has been acquired. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Could I raise a question there, Mr. Chairman. We 
are thinking of this in terms of the procedure. If you had to depend 
upon a regulation of the Department. prohibiting occupancy and per- 
chance you had your condemnation proceeding in a court and was de- 
layed for 6 or 8 or 9 months or a year, I doubt that Congress could 
keep them from changing that regulation and let a whole, big Cape- 
hart project sit there idle for a year or 18 months just in line with 
the regulation. Somebody all be making an exception to the 
regulation just as sure as shooting, judging by past experience with 
the Government. 

Mr. Ruxy. Mr. Chairman, the practical result will be that they 
will have to come to Congress to get the money to make the payments 
on the Capehart housing mortgage or else use the quarters allowance 
to amortize the mortgage. They cannot afford to let them remain 
vacant. 

Mr. Froop. Not only that, but all the blue chips are down when you 
start talking, are they not? You are a dead duck. 

Mr. Boyp. We think so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Boyp. Chairman Mahon, Congressman Sheppard, Congress- 
man Sikes, and gentlemen, thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you. 

My name is Roland Boyd; I live in McKinney, Tex. I am actively 
engaged in the private practice of civil law. For a few months now 
I have been the attorney for the Wherry Housing Association. The 
Wherry Housing Association is a voluntary, nonprofit organization 
consisting of the owners of most of the 82,000 units of Wherry housing 
located at 176 military installations in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. The association was formed as a media for the exchange of 
information and ideas to assist in the maintenance and operation of 
Wherry projects. 

At the last meeting of the association’s board of directors, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed that we request permission to appear 
before congressional committees when they are considering any mat- 
ters which affect Wherry projects. 

I appear today in the spirit of wanting to assist you in getting at 
all pertinent facts. I would like to make a brief statement about 
Wherry housing and then invite you to ask questions which occur to 
you. If I do not have the information you seek I will do my utmost 
to furnish it at the earliest possible date. I am not acquainted with 
your procedure, but if it permits, I will welcome questions from the 
military. In an effort to conserve your time I have prepared a list 
of 31 points which I have attempted to cover in my written testimony. 
T should like to read these points, and then you can direct my atiention 
to any part which you want to discuss orally. 


THIRTY-ONE BASIC POINTS 


1. In the late 1940’s the military had an acute housing shortage. 
2. The military called on Congress to alleviate this shortage by 
passing the Wherry law. 
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3. Congress, in response to the insistence of the military, passed the 
Wherry Housing Act. 

4. In each instance the military certified that the Wherry houses 
were needed. 

5. The military approved the plans for each project, before con- 
struction could be started. 

6. The military invited, insisted, and begged private enterprise to 
e the houses. 

7. The military leased Government-owned land to the project own- 
ers ‘for 50 or 75 years for a nominal annual rental. 

8. A cross-section of private enterprise built 275 projects consisting 
of 82,000 units under the provisions of this law. 

9. The houses were built in strict compliance with the law, accord- 
ing to approved plans and specifications, and were subjected at all 
times to rigid “on site” inspection of materials and workmanship by 
qualified governmental personnel. 

10. Each project owner had a substantial investment in time, effort, 
and money before reaching the point where he could qualify and 
would be permitted to construct the project. 

11. After qualifying, the owner had to provide interim financing 
and in many instances, had to risk his entire assets to secure necessary 
credit. 

12. Each project owner signed promissory notes for the full mort- 
gage amounts with 32-year 8-month payouts. 

13. The Government insured 100 percent of these mortgages, in a 
total amount of approximately $650 million. 

14. The projects were planned on a 97-percent occupancy factor. 
Although most projects have maintained their occupancy at near or 
in excess of the 97-percent factor, from time to time there occur 
vacancy difficulties. 

15. The military are now building newer, larger, and more luxuri- 
ous houses, and are to order tenants out of the Ww herry projects into 
the newer houses. 

16. In view of the above situation the last session of Congress 
passed Public Law 1020 which contains a provision which compels 
the military to acquire the Wherry houses before they can build com- 
peting ( Yapehart housing. 

17. The military now want this mandatory provision of Public Law 
1020 repealed. 

18. Repeal of the mandatory provision will cause years of expen- 
sive and vexatious litigation. Neither side wants this. 

19. Are we justified in this alarm ? 

20. Congress has determined that it is in the best Government 
interest to acquire Wherry. 

21. There is much strife between the Wherry owners and the mili- 
tary departments, the two are incompatible in the housing field. 

22. What are the military’s chief complaints about Wherry ? 

(a) They are not large enough. 

(5) They are not operated properly. 

(c) They are not maintained properly. 

23. What is the answer? We think the only sensible answer is 
that the Government should acquire all Wherry within the continental 
United States. 
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24. What would acquisition accomplish ? 

(a) Save money for United States. 

(6) The military could operate all their housing without -inter- 
ference. 

(c) Military operation could eliminate many costs that Wherry 
owners must pay. : 

(zd) Projects could be maintained and operated to suit military. 

(e) Projects, if any, which are now substandard could be brought 
to standard. 

25. How can acquisition be paid for ¢ 

26. To rush acquisition will not demand expenditure of too much 
money at one time / 

27. How can acquisition be accomplished ? 

28. How will acquisition fare under condemnation ¢ 

29. What about construction profits in Wherry projects ? 

30. What is the attitude of the Wherry owner with reference to 
Government acquisition / 

31. Why dothe Wherry owners want to sell ? 


DISCUSSION OF BASIC POIN'TS 


1. In the late 1940’s the military had an acute housing shortage. 

In 1949 the Air Force said, speaking through its then Secretary, 
the Honorable Stuart Symington : 

Present housing facilities for military and civilian personnel of the National 
Military Establishment are so totally inadequate in numbers as to fail utterly 
in meeting the demands (1). 

In 1949, the Army said, speaking through its then Director of 
Logistics, Maj. Gen. W. O. Reeder: 

This shortage of housing facilities is not peculiar to any one service; it is a 
problem that adversely affects all of them (2). 

In 1949, the Navy said, speaking through its then Assistant Chief, 
Home Base Section, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Capt. Merle 
Van Metre: 

As in the case of the Army and the Air Force, the lack of adequate housing 
is one of the most important factors presently affecting morale and reenlistment 
of naval personnel (3). 

2. The military called on Congress to help alleviate this shortage by 
passing the Wherry law. 

While the original Wherry housing law was being considered by 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency the military speaking 
through their authorized representatives said : 

The Air Force: 

I would vote very strongly in favor of this bill, sir (4). 


The Army: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Department of the Army is vitally interested 
in H. R. 4491, and strongly recommends that your committee consider it favor- 
ably (5). 


The Navy: 


While legislation of this type will not, in itself, serve as an answer to all of 
the Navy’s housing problems, it will greatly alleviate our critical situation (6). 
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3. Congress, in response to the insistence of the military, passed 
the Wherry Housing Act. (7) 

4. The law provided that Wherry houses could not be built at a 
military installation unless the Secretary of Defense shall have 
certified— 
that the housing * * * is necessary to provide adequate housing for such per- 
sonnel, that such installation is deemed to be a permanent part of the Military 
Establishment, and that there is no present intention to substantially curtail 
activities at such installation (8). 

One of the branches of the military, through their official spokes- 
man, stated to a congressional committee: 

I believe the bases we will select and certify as being a good risk will, in gen- 
eral, be those establishments which can be considered permanent as far as we 
can foresee at least for the number of years which would be necessary to amor- 
tize the investment. We realize we cannot ask for this housing in some of 
our isolated stations which might be closed up in a few years. We would have 
to be careful in selecting those areas in which we can interest private contractors 
in building this type of housing (9). 

5. The military approved the plans for each project, before construc- 
tion could be started. 

6. The military invited, insisted and begged private enterprise to 
build the houses. In some instances working with chambers of com- 
merce the military sought out successful builders of mass residential 
housing, informed them of the program and begged them as a pa- 
triotic duty to construct projects forthem. Some commanding officers 
made direct and personal contact with builders and urged them to 
construct projects at their bases. 

7. The military leased Government-owned land to the project own- 
ers for 50 or 75 years for a nominal annual rental. The act authorizes 
the Secretary of the various military departments to lease its real 
estate “upon such terms and conditions as in his opinion will serve 
the national interest * * *” (10). 

8. A cross section of private enterprise built 275 projects consisting 
of 82,000 units under this law (11). 

9. The houses were built in strict compliance with the law, accord- 
ing to approved plans and specifications, and were subjected at all 
times to rigid on-site inspection of materials and workmanship by 
qualified governmental personnel. 

10. Each project owner had a substantial investment in time, money, 
and effort before reaching the point where he could qualify and would 
be permitted to construct the project. 

tt. After qualifying, the owner had to provide interim financing 
and in many instances had to risk his entire assets to secure necessary 
credit. 

12. Each project owner signed promissory notes for the full mort- 
gage amounts, with 32-year-8-month payouts. 

13. The Government of the United States has insured 100 percent 
of these mortgages, in a total amount of approximately $650 mil- 
lion (12). 

14. The projects were planned on a 97-percent occupancy factor. 
Although most projects have maintained their occupancy at near 
or in excess of the 97-percent factor, from time to time there oceurs 
vacancy difficulties. 
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15. The military are now building newer, larger, and more luxurious 
houses and are to order tenants out of the Wherry projects into the 
newer houses (13). 

16. In view of the above situation the last session of Congress passed 
Public Law 1020 which contains a provision making it mandatory for 
the military to acquire Wherry before they can build competing Cape- 
hart houses (14). 

17. The military have recently gone on record as wanting the man- 
datory provision of Public Law 1020 repealed. Mr. McNeil, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, recently, while testifying before the House 
Committee on Department of Defense appropriations, said: 

I checked with Mr. Wilson at noon today on the overall subject just to be sure 
I was brought up to date if there had been any changes. He feels, as I expressed 
yesterday, that the mandatory requirements of Wherry are not in the best 
interests of the Government and that if possible that legislation should be 
repealed. He believes that we should take steps to get that legislation, requiring 
the mandatory acquisition of Wherry, repealed if possible (15). 

The only conelusion we can reach in view of this attitude is that the 
military do not want to acquire Wherry, irrespective of the clear man- 
dates of Congress. Our belief is further fortified by the fact that they 
had permissive acquisition authority before Public Law 1020 was 
passed, and acquired no projects. They have had permissive and 
mandatory authority for approximately 1 year now and have closed 
no acquisitions, 

18. We cannot understand why the military take this attitude. Cer- 
tainly they do not have a premeditated desire to force the projects into 
default and the owners into bankruptcy. In our opinion, this would 
certainly be the end result, were it not for the protection we feel confi- 
dent we could and would receive from the courts, if this should happen. 
We do not want long, expensive, and vexatious litigation. The mili- 
tary should not want it. We take the position that the Wherry law 
and the documents, certificates, commitments, etc., issued by different 
governmental departments which induced these owners to build these 
houses and bind themselves on promissory notes for 32 plus years con- 
stitute a contract to the effect that they are entitled to draw their 
tenants from a certain reservoir, and that any time the Government 
by building other competing houses either directly or indirectly with- 
draws their prospective tenants from that reservoir to their damage 
they have breached the contract. And in effect have taken property 
without “due process of law” and have thereby taken private property 
for a public use without paying just compensation therefor, against 
the clear pronouncements of the Constitution of the United States. 
My clients are private industry. They must protect themselves by 
all honorable means. 

19. Are we justified in feeling this alarm? Let’s take one concrete 
exainple at Dugway, Utah: A few years ago the military applied for 
funds to build 60 appropriated funds houses because some of their 
personnel were commuting in excess of 100 miles a day. Congress 
approved 30 of these houses and they were recently completed. Im- 
mediately families moved out of the Wherry project into the new 
houses and the people continued to commute. Now the Wherry proj- 
ect has vacancies in such substantial numbers that it is showing a siza- 
ble deficit each month. , 
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I attach hereto an exhibit which shows Capehart approvals as of 
June 18, 1957; it also shows the number of Wherry units at those in- 
stallations and the percentage of occupancy in the Wherry project 
(15a). Can it be seriously contended that to build 30,731 larger, 
newer, and more luxurious houses in competition to the 34,129 units 
which are there now, will not seriously affect the occupancy of the 
Wherry projects? We think not. The Wherry owner is entitled to 
expect full occupancy, his project was set up on the basis of 97- -percent 
occupancy. Experience has shown that the breaking point is some- 
where between 93 and 95 percent. 

20. Congress has determined that it is in the best Government inter- 
est to acquire Wherry, otherwise the permissive acquisition law would 
not have been passed, otherwise the mandatory provision would not 
have been placed in Public Law 1020. As recent as June 26, 1957, 
the House Armed Services Committee reported that the expensiveness 
of the program was such that it demanded immediate action, it stated : 

However, it believes that all of these problems should have been faced and 
solved by this time and it expects aggressive action by the three military depart- 
ments to acquire Wherry housing projects as is possible and to do so as quickly 
as it can be done (16). 

21. There is much strife between Wherry project owners and the 
military departments. The two are incompatible. Maybe they never 
should have been joined in wedlock in the first place. Inherently they 

each try to go in opposite directions at the same time, and take the 
other with them. They have diametrically opposite person: alities. 

Private industry’s primary object for existence is “profit”; “profit” 
is its lifeblood; without ‘ ‘profit” it soon perishes. One of the surest 
ways to safeguard the “profit” in most instances is to have a scarcity 
of the commodity. The minute they have “too many” of anything 
they are in trouble. 

On the other hand, the military’s primary object for existence is to 
win wars. I congratulate them on their success to date and may they 
enjoy greater success in the future. They are not interested in making 
a “profit”; “profit” in their field is nonexistent. The best way to lose 
a war is to have a scarcity of any essential. The surest way to win a 
war is to have too much of everything. It is this basic difference 
between the military and private enterprise which, in my judgment, 
causes 98 percent of the strife. They are just plain incompatible, and 
neither of them can help it. 

There are many concrete examples of this incompatibility; let me 

give you a typical one: 

I know of one project owner who has a sizable number of Wherry 
units at a major installation. Due to climate, locale, the attractiveness 
of his project, and so forth, with extensive advertising, he has main- 
tained a sizable waiting list of wives and children of military person- 
nel who are overseas. A few months ago military activities caused 
many vacancies in his project. The commanding officer wanted these 
vacancies held several weeks until a certain military group would 
arrive. ‘The project owner refused unless the military would reim 
burse him for the rent. This could not be done so the project was 
filled from the waiting list. The commanding officer was upset. This 
situation can be multiplied hundreds of times. I blame neither. 
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of Each was correct in his field. Private enterprise and the military are 
n- incompatible in the military housing field. 

ct The only solution is to divorce the two. 

r, 22. What are the military’s chief complaints about Wherry? We 
ts think they are as follows: 

1e (a) They are not large enough. We feel that the majority of these 
0 projects will satisfy any reasonable criteria as for size. If there are 
it those which will not we cannot refrain from saying: Why did you 
= approve the plans and insist that they be built but a few short years 


ago? Why did you lease your land for 50 or 75 years for them to build 
thereon? Why did you permit substantial investments to be made 
which will require 32 plus years to be liquidated? But be this as it 
may, the law as now in effect gives the military, after acquisition, the 
authority to bring units to quarters standards in those instances where 
they are not already so. 

(6) They are not operated properly. If this be so, why haven’t 
the military registered official complaint with FHA? FHA has com- 
plete control over these projects to correct any will. There is a com- 
manding officer at each base. In the absence of these official complaints 
we conclude that a project is operated properly. 

(ce) They are not maintained properly. The mortgagee who has 
the largest financial investment of anyone makes an annual inspection 
and sends a copy of his report to FHA. FHA makes an independent 
annual inspection. From these two sources FHA calls any mainte- 
nance neglect to the project owner’s attention and requests its correc- 
tion. If he refuses FHA has the machinery with which to take over 
the entire operation and correct any evil. 

Again we say, Why haven’t there been official complaints registered 
with FHA by the military about the maintenance, if it is not up to 
standard? They have commanding officers at each base. 

Be that as it may, if they are not operated or maintained properly 
the best way to secure proper operation and maintenance is for the 
military to acquire and operate and maintain them as they choose. 

23. What is the answer? We think the only sensible answer is 
that the Government should acquire all Wherry within the conti- 
nental United States. 

24, What would acquisition accomplish ? 

(a) It would be a substantial savings to the United States (17). 

(6) The military could operate all of their housing facilities with- 
out the continual hassle with private enterprise. 

(c) If the military can operate as efficiently as private enterprise 
does, they can cut between $400 and $500 per year per unit off of exist- 
ing operation cost, because there are many substantial expenses that 
Government ownership and operation will automatically eliminate. 

(d) If there are projects which are not maintained and operated 
properly then this could certainly be corrected to the military’s satis- 
faction if the projects were acquired by them. 

(e) If there are projects which are substandard, existing law (18) 
authorizes the military to bring them to standard. 

25. How can acquisition be paid for ? 

The existing law (18) provides for payment of equities out of a 
revolving fund. With efficient management they will liquidate them- 
selves. 
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26. To rush acquisition will not demand expenditure of too much 
money at one time. 

The existing law (18) provides for a 5-year pay-out plan which 
gives the ex-project owner 4 percent interest on the acquisition amount 
until paid. 

27. How can acquisition be accomplished ? 

The existing law (18) provides for a formula price based on the 
Commissioner's estimate of the replacement cost at the time of final 
endorsement of the mortgage less an appropriate amount for physical 
depreciation. If the parties cannot agree on a price under this 
formula then the military are to resort to condemnation. ‘The Wherry 
owners feel that since the formula ties price to the time of final en- 
dorsement of the mortgage, which was several years ago, and since 
building costs have increased in excess of 15 percent since that time, 
(19) that it therefore has a built-in penalty. They don’t understand 
why they are forced to sell in 1957 or 1958 on the market as it was in 
1952 or 1953. However, everyone has a hesitancy about going to 
court. It is my firm conviction that if the deduction for depreciation 
is handled fairly by the military, which I am sure it will be, that 80 
percent of the owners will sell under the formula price. It is im- 
possible to write a law which would accomplish acquisition of this 
much property scattered in 176 different locations in 36 States without 
some situations having to go to the Justice Department for court 
action. 

28. How will acquisition fare under condemnation ? 

I believe that Corps of Engineers records and Justice Department 
records will reveal that in practically all cases where the Government 
acquires property from large numbers of owners, in excess of 85 per- 
cent of it is acquired in condemnation by negotiation at or near the 
Government’s appraisal. It has been my experience over a period of 
20 years in condemnation, that in practically all cases which finally get 
to a trial, there has been a serious mistake made in appraisal due to 
unusual circumstances, and so forth. The fact that appraisers are 
employed by the Corps of Engineers or the Justice Department does 
not exempt them from error. Likewise, there will be some mistakes 
made on the high side, but these never get to court because the owner 
settles these at the first opportunity. 

After all is said and done, where the parties cannot agree, condem- 
nation is not just the best answer, it is the only answer. This is the 
way private property has been acquired for public use for over 100 
years. The law was materially improved, from the Government’s 
standpoint, with the passage of rule 71A (Rules of Federal Pro- 
cedure) which went into effect in the summer of 1951 or 1952. The 
Justice Department are skilled in the workings of this law. The Fed- 
eral courts have no interest other than to see that both sides get a fair 
hearing, which they do in 9 cases out of 10. 

29. What about construction profits in Wherry projects? 

In-my opinion, there has never been a question in connection with 
Government operations about which there has been so much misin- 
formation, misunderstanding, as many adamant opinions formed 
without thorough knowledge of facts as on this particular point. I 
personally have the same attitude on this as I do on all other Wherry 
questions. I think the facts should be brought out. I know of no 
Wherry project owner who has anything to be ashamed of on this 
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score. There are 281 projects; they are a cross section of American 
free enterprise. Tt is possible in this group that there are persons 
who have done things which they shouldn’t ; if there are I know of no 
such situation. But the project owners as a group, in my judgment, 
are a decent, hard working group of respectable citizens and business- 
men, who try at all times to play the game according to the rules. 
Let’s see what those rules are. Let’s get the facts. If these aren’t the 
facts, I would appreciate knowing wherein they are in error. 

(1) In the first place let’s understand that when you speak of “con- 
struction profit” or “windfall profit” you are speaking of less than. one- 
half of the Wherry owners (20). 

(2) Let’s understand further that the profit that most of them 
received was less than the builder’s fees which they were entitled to 
collect, but waived so as to lessen their burden of interim financing. 

(3) But be that as it may, let’s see what the facts are with reference 
to the “profit,” if any. 

The plan of operation in Wherry construction reduced to its 
simplest terms was this: 

The FHA established an overall figure at which a project should be 
built: for of the size, plans, specifications, and so forth, in the par- 
ticular locality where the project was to be built according to typical 
material and labor cost in that locality. It was the understanding of 
every project owner (21) at the time he undertook his obligation that 
the Government would guarantee the mortgage in the amount of 90 
percent of this estimated cost figure, in fact he held a written commit- 
ment to that effect. 

It was further the understanding of every project owner that if he 
could build his project, according to plans and specifications under 
strict Government supervision and “on site” inspection, for less than 
the commitment figure the difference would be his. On the other hand, 
whatever it took, over and above, the commitment figure, the owner 
had to produce (22). This feature of the law was explained to Con- 
gress by an official of HHFA when they were holding hearings on the 
original bill before it was initially passed (23). 

Senator Wherry during the consideration of the original law said: 

There are three requisites that must be provided in this legislation if it is to 
be successful: The program must be attractive to the builder or else you will get 
no construction; it must be attractive to the mortgage banker who supplies the 
money ; the project must be made attractive to the Federal Housing Authority to 
enable it to set rental prices within the reach of families in the lower income 
brackets as well as in the higher brackets. You have to meet these three 
requisites (24). 

This fact is unmistakably proven when we realize that, when Con- 
gress changed the law so as to eliminate the possibility of a construc- 
tion profit, the program slowed down to a snail’s pace (25) and the 
further fact that the Capehart housing program could not get out of 
the books until the law was changed so as to allow the builder to make 
a profit. It’s as simple asthis: Private enterprise is not going to build 
anything unless they think they see a profit. Isn’t this the foundation 
of our America ? 

Under this setup, with this understanding, the project owners under- 
took their obligations. They entered this new field at the invitation of 
the United States, through its Congress, its Housing Authority, and its 
Military Establishment; they entered in good faith, subject at all 
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times to the laws of the land, which, during their long careers, they 

have always respected. They thought they saw a construction profit ; 

if they were mistaken on this, then, they had a second chance on a long 
pull. They were lauded as heroes when they plunged in and took this 
gamble. Many of them had successful experiences in mass residential 
construction ; many had grown up in the building trades, following in 
the footsteps of their father; many had extensive experience in heavy 
construction ; many had direct connection with material sources, either 
through ownership or long-established purchasing practices in large 
quantities ; some of them ventured in from other related fields. They 
had one thing in common: They were well enough established, had 
sufficient credit, and had organizations which convinced their bankers 
they could per form; otherwise they could not have furnished interim 
financing. This cross section of American free-enterprise system 
undertook their obligation and started to perform. Some of them 
were lucky; some were not. Playing under the rules, some made 
money on the construction; most of them did not. Some made no 
profit, or sustained losses, on the first project, and then built another 
and had a profit. I, personally, think FHA did a bangup job in pro- 
tecting the public’s interest, myself. The project owners who did not 
make a profit think they did too good a job. This was the chance they 

took. They can understand their losses; they knew this was possible. 
But they can never understand why so many people who are supposed 
to be informed, in private and by indirection, seek to discredit them. 

We hear some talk about formulas to recapture “windfall”—do you 
ever hear any talk about a formula to pay off a “loss-fall?” If, now, 
after the projects are built, we are going back and change the rules and 
make them retroactive, let’s change them all the way. If we are going 
to take the profit away from those who made it, let’s reimburse those 
who sustained a. loss. 

Whether you agree with me or not on the profit setup, certainly, this 
cannot be disputed. The promissory notes that all project owners 
signed covered the construction profit, if any. Now, if the Govern- 
ment acquired these projects by determining their value and then sub- 
tracts the unpaid balance due on the mortgage, the profit has been 
repaid. The answer again is acquisition, 

30. What is the attitude of the W herry project owner with reference 
to Government acquisition 4 

At the last meeting of the board of directors, with a quorum present 
and voting, a resolution was unanimously passed favoring the compul- 
sory acquisition by the United States of all Wherry housing projects 
within the continental United States by due process of law. 

31. Why do the Wherry owners want to sell ? 

The first became alarmed when they realized the Department of 
Defense was approving the construction of newer, larger, and more 
luxurious type houses in competition with them. Most owners feel 
that the military needs additional housing. They don’t want to be 
crushed in the process. 

They further realize that they and the military are so incompatible 
in this field that the only solution is for them to get out. 
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Exnursit A 


AUTHORITIES 


(1) While appearing as a witness before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, on military rental housing, 8lst Congress, 1st 
session (H. R. 4491, the original Wherry Law) page 6. 

(2) Same as (1) above, page 17. 

(3) Same as (1) above, page 13. 

(4) Same as (1) above, page 8. 

(5) Same as (1) above, page 17. 

(6) Same as (1) above, page 13. 

(7) Public Law 211, 81st Congress, 1st session, chapter 403, S. 1184, approved 
August 8, 1949. 

(8) Section 803 (b) (2) of Publie Law 211. 

(9) Same as (1) above, page 14. 

(10) Section 805 of Public Law 211. 

(11) Review of miiltary housing programs, report of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Senate, Report No. 231, 85th Congress, 
ist session, page 13. 

(12) Same as (11) above. 

(13) Capehart housing. 

(14) Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, chapter 1029, 2d session (H. R. 11742) 
(all 70 Stat. 1091), section 404 (b), page 21. 

(15) 1957 hearings before the House of Representatives Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Department of Defense appropriations, page 2020. 

(15a) Taken from last complete list available in Wherry office. 

(16) Report No. 638, House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 1st session, 
to accompany H. R. 8240, Committee on Armed Services, June 26, 1957, pages 
31-32. 

(17) Same as (16) above. 

(18) Same as (14) above. 

(19) United States Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
May 1956, pages 5-8; April 1957, pages 5-8; Business Statistics, 1955, biennial 
edition, pages 38, 209, and 210. 

(20) Although these statistics are not available from any source of which I 
am acquainted, I have asked many informed people their best judgment, and 
have been told that less than one-half received any construction profit. Of my 
close acquaintances among the project owners, fewer made profits than didn’t. 

(21) I am told by numerous project owners who made no profit that this was 
their understanding or they never would have gone into it. 

(22) Since the limit under the law was an average of $9,000, which meant 
that a mortgage could be insured on not to exceed 90 percent (or $8,100), and 
since the military were making every effort to get as much house for the money 
as possible, practically ever commitment was issued for right up to the maxi- 
mum limit, thereby giving no opportunity for it to be raised if prices advanced 
or other contingencies arose. 

(23) A. Hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, on military rental housing, 81st Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 
4491 (superseded by 8. 1184), May 20 and June 6, 1949, page 36. 

B. Also Report No. 231, Senate, 85th Congress, 1st session, review of mili- 
tary housing programs, Committee on Banking and Curreney, April 12, 1957, 
page 11. 

(24) Same as (23B) above, page 11. 

(25) Same as (23B) above, page 15. 
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Exuipir B 


The time element makes it impossible to assemble this data at this time. 
However, a quick check of Senate Report No. 231, review of military housing 
program, &5th Congress, Ist session, April 12, 1957, page 15, showing Wherry 
projects less than 95-percent oceupied when compared with the list of Capehart 
approvals as of June 18, 1957, discloses the following: 


Installation Wherry {Wherry units! Percentage | Capehbart 

units vacant occupied | approvals 
Key West Naval Base, Key West, Fla_ bol 1, 000 67 98.3 | 490 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga_- das dsb des 500 | 41 91.8 | 273 
Fort Knox, Ky elas ciakend aakp-aaaereed Seca 1, 700 189 88.8 2, 042 
Fort Meade, Md...................- ta 786 63 92.0 1, 000 
Nellis Air Force Base, Nev........-.---------- : 800 59 93. 0 200 
Fort Bragg, N. C_-. hid obohioaaae 2, 000 | 117 4. 1 2, 000 
150 


Oceana Naval Air Station, Va- a 554 | 76 86, 2 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RESISTANCE 'TO ACQUISITION OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Boyp. We think the resistance probably boils itself down to 
this, Mr. Chairman. They already have the houses for their use. 
They are not charged with the money on their ledger. We think 
that is where their thinking starts. 

Mr. Manon. If you are to have ceilings on expenditures, as long 
as they have not spent that money they do not have to worry about 
that ceiling? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. We think that they want the housing, 
but we think they w ant it after default and bankruptcy at our ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Manon. That would be pretty drastic, would it not? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not mean to be saying a thing except what we be- 
lieve. Let me tell you the reasons why we reach that conclusion. 


FORECLOSURES 


Mr. Suerrarv. Let me ask the witness this question. Of course 
7 would not make a statement of that character without some 

ackground of experience. How many foreclosures have you had 
which justify that comemnt? 

Mr. Boyp. I think there have been six that the FHA have taken 
over completely, I think there are 2 foreclosures now in process, and 
there are 2 assignments. 


MILITARY AND WHERRY OWNERS INCOMPATIBLE 


The first thing that disturbed the Wherry project was H. R. 9893 
which was introduced and passed the House last year. That con- 
tained a formula for taking over Wherry projects. When that 
formula was applied to a project in Texas by a CPA we got the 
answer that not only would the project owner lose his property under 
that formula but if his project were acquired in June of 1957 he 
would have to pay the United States $51,000. That alarmed these 
people. We think that the military sponsored that litigation. We 
hope they do not have a premeditated desire to bankrupt us. We 
think our strife comes about because private enterprise and military 
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are incompatible in this field. Private enterprise has to look for 
profit. Without profit it perishes immediately. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting the Government should get out 
of competition with private business ? 

Mr. Boyp. I am sugegsting that in this field our experience has 
shown us that it was a mistake for us to have been in the military 
housing field because-—— 

Mr. Fioop. Of course the Department of Defense has indicated 
the answer to my question, strongly—‘Yes.” We have the word 
of the Secretary of Defense for that. 

Mr. Boyp. Let me give you a typical example of that incompati- 
bility. The large project owner, who owns a project at a major naval 
installation, has a tremendous waiting list because it is an attractive 
project and ideal climate. He has built up his waiting list by adver- 
tising in service publications trying to attract the wives of the service- 
men overseas. He has a tremendous waiting list. A few months ago 
due to shift in military personnel several of his units were vacated. 
The commanding officer came to him and said, “You hold these vacan- 
cies for so many weeks because due to military shifts I will have 
another class of personnel in that I want to live here.” The project 
owner said, “Will you pay my rent?” He said, “No.” The owner 
said, “I have to fill them up.” It upset the commanding officer. I 
think the commanding officer was right; I think the project owner 
was right. The project owner had to worry about his profit. The 
commanding officer had to worry about men moving to the Military 
Establishment. 

That is a typical example of incompatibility. 

The only way on earth the questions will ever be solved, in our 
opinion, is to get us out of this field. Do it by any honorable means. 
We do not want to be crushed. We are private enterprise. We were 
invited to come in here. We were begged by the military to come in 
and build these houses. Of course it is a cross section of American 
industry that built them. They built them under the rules. 

Mr. Froop. Of course you told Mr. Mahon—and that is why I asked 
you—that the invitation, and the cooperation, and the execution of 
the intent and purpose of the arrangement in over 80 percent of the 
cases is satisfactory, within reason. 

Mr. Boyp. But there are enough situations—— 

Mr. Foon. Is that not so? We are speaking of less than 20 per- 
cent of the contracts. Is that not so? 

Mr. Boyp. At the present time it is my judgment that 80 percent 
of them are satisfactory today. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the answer to my question is “Yes.” How could 
it be anything else? 

Mr. Boyp. A month from now 

Mr. Froop. Is it not yes? 

Mr. Boyp. I would say that today in my judgment 80 percent of 
them are faring pretty well. 

Mr. Fioop. You just do not like to say “yes.” I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. Boyp. I want to try to state it correctly, sir, according to my 
best judgment. 

We think that it is absurd to say that you can build larger, more 
luxurious, more expensive houses in competition to us and build 
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100,000 of them in the United States, or 90,000 or 50,000, without its 
putting us out of business. We know the service people are going 
to get in the other houses when they are available. We do not blame 
them for that. 

Mr. Froop. Why do you not read into the record at this point, point 
19 on page 8 of your statement? I think that is an example of the 
last point you have made. Does that not support precisely the last 
point you made? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. That is one of the best examples I know of. 

Mr. Froop. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Born. I understood my statement is in the record. 

Mr. Froop. I meant specifically. I like that example. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DANGER TO WHERRY OW NERS 


Mr. Boyp. Are we justified in feeling this alarm? Let us take one 
concrete example at Dougy, Utah. A few years ago the military 
applied for funds to build 60 appropriated funds houses because some 
of their personnel were commuting in excess of 100 miles daily. Con- 
gress approved 30 of these houses and they were recently completed. 
Immediately families moved out of the Wherry project into the new 
houses and the people continued to commute. Now the Wherry pro}- 
ect has vacancies in such substantial numbers that it is showing a size- 
able deficit each month. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyd, I believe that you have given us here in 
your statement and in your other remarks a pretty ‘clear picture. I 
think that is particularly true in view of the fact that many of us 
have talked to you and others with regard to this problem over a 
period of months. I believe that we can understand the position in 
which you and your people find yourselves and we will determine 
to do whatever we properly can to assist in correct administration of 
the existing law. 

Mr. Froop. I was totally unaware of this, Mr. Chairman, until 
this hearing this afternoon. I knew nothing about that. I think 
it is a shocking situation as my colleagues have dev eloped it and I 
shall try to help them with these other people in the Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, there are several things to be made 
clear. One of them is if you proceed to build Capehart housing it 
is up to Congress to rake up the money to pay for Wherry. On 
the other hand, if they have to initiate condemnation of Wherry 
prior to starting construction they have to pay in court I presume 
about 90 percent of the estimated value. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Anyway, it is a substantial percentage, 80 percent 
or more. It leaves it where they have to look to their present funds 
to do that. 

Mr. Boyp. It is their estimate of just compensation, and the owner 
can immediately withdraw 75 or 80 percent of it out of the registry 
of the court pending the termination of the suit. I believe that is 
the law. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want you people to be involved in court 
actions. We want to see you get whatever American citizens who 
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have dealt in good faith are entitled to under all the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Foon. I would like to add that I want the record to be very 
clear that the Congress was not wrong in giving birth to this pro- 
gram. Neither was the Department of Defense. It was properly 
conceived and properly executed. It served a great need at the time 
it was born. It met that need. It may have outlived its usefulness. 
You are left now with a residue of damaged citizens. 

Mr. Boyp. In our opinion you could never have gotten as much 
housing built for them only in that length of time in any other way 
as you did under this program. 


Mr. Fioop. Yes; I know. 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, before I leave I would like to mention 
the question of construction profit which is continually coming up. 
I have tried to cover that thoroughly in my written statement. I 
would welcome any questions from any member of the committee 
in that regard to any phase of the construction profit angle of this 
question. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you now implying by indirection the so-called 
windfall category ? 

Mr. Boyp. I think “windfall” is a misnomer. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I am merely using the common expression of the 
events of the day. 

Mr. Boyp. Webster says that windfall is an unexpected legacy or 
unexpected profit. I do not think any profit which was made in this 
case was unexpected because the rules as they were set up—the 
HHFA Commissioner explained to Congress how the law was going 
to operate before it was ever passed. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. If I may use my interpretation, I think that you 
are drawing a line of demarcation between the Wherry construction 
profits as against those of apartment houses. Is that a correct as- 
sumption or an incorrect one ? 

Mr. Boyp. Pardon me. 

Mr. Suepparp. That you are drawing a sharp line of demarca- 
tion between the so-called construction profits on Wherry housing as 
against those of the so-called apartment house functions? 

“Mr. Bop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. They are two distinct functions. 

Mr. Boyp. That is certainly a very big point. There is another 
one that I think anyone should keep in mind regardless of what 
bearing they have on construction profits. That is that over half of 
these owners did not receive one. Under the rules as Senator Wherry 
said on the floor of the Senate when the bill was up, this bill has to be 
attractive to the builders to attract them. You will not get the houses 
unless it is. Simply stated, this was the proposition: FHA will go 
into that usiiie, study the building conditions, the labor market, 
the materials market, and come up with a figure that that project 
should be built for in that location. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, my friend, the mere fact that 50 percent of 
the people made no profit does not justify an excess profit made by 
even one. 

Mr. Boyp. I agree with you. The association takes the attitude: 
If there are owners who have done things that were illegal, which 
they should not have done, the assoc iation is not trying to fight their 
battle for them, but it is my opinion that 98 percent of these owners 
are good, sound, substantial American businessmen who want to play 
it according to the rules and have done their best to play it that way. 


CONDEMNATION 


Mr. SHeprarp. Of course, I think you will have to concede that if 
and when any of these cases were to be resolved by court procedure 
through condemnation it would be rather obvious that the presenta- 
tion of the cost factors would have to be manifest and justified in 
order to have any adjudication of the final sum paid; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Certainly it would, and what better forum is there for 
those facts to be in than the Federal courts with the Government being 
represented. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While on that question, Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission, please, I was advised this noon by one of my friends in 
the Senate in discussing another issue with him that it was eontem- 
plated over there that there would be a possibility of an amendment 
to the law relative to the period of time wherein a declaration of 
taking or of condemnation would have to be filed. I would like to 
ask this purely in a hypothetical character at the moment because I 
do not know whether the Senator will offer his amendment and 
whether it will be effective or not, but let us assume that there would 
be enacted into law a mandatory requirement of a procedure, what 
would be the attitude of the association that you are here representing 
if negotiations with the Wherry operators were to proceed for 30 days, 
and if at the expiration of 30 days there could not be a common agree- 
ment by and between the two parties concerned, then arbitrarily it 
would go to condemnation. What would be your reaction ? 

Mr. Boyp. My first objection to that would be a technical one. I 
think it cle; arly would be unconstitutional. I do not think you ean 
acquire a man’s property without paying him just compensation for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not denying that. I was trying to suggest 
some kind of control over the time element in order to keep you people 
out of the status quo indefinitely. 

Mr. Boyp. I thought you meant if that time passed it went out of 
the mandatory per iod of acquisition. 

Mr, SuHerparp. No. After a negotiation was effected, at the expir- 
ation of a period of 30 days, if no common denominator of agreement 
could be reached, then arbitrarily it would go into condemnation. 

Mr. Boyp. I think that is the way it should operate. I had mis- 
understood your question. 

Mr. Suerparp. Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Sikes, who is chairman of the panel of the Army, 
in November 1956 he requested me to make a review of a problem 
which was then presented to him as being troublesome in Dugway, 
Utah, and for the information of the committee I now file that report 
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and particularly call attention to the questions and answers on page 17. 
It is for the perusal of the committee and not be made a part of the 
record at this time. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will have this document for its con- 
sideration. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Boyd and your assistants, for being here. 
We will give this matter our consideration, and the record will be 
available for your reading ata later date. If you want to insert addi- 
tional statements to the statement you made today, that is all right too. 

Mr. Boyp. Thank you very much. 

One of my clients just handed me a note as to one point he thought 
I ought to mention. I am sure you are aware that under Public Law 
1020 these equities can be purchased on the 5-year plan. It does not 
require the military to spend all the money at once. They can pay for 
the project over a period of 5 years. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Let us insert in the record that portion of the 
law. We have already inserted some portions prior to your coming 
here. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Boyp, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Hovustnc at Wenpbover, UTAH 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
JOHN HUSTON, WENDOVER, UTAH 


Mr. Suerparp. Gentlemen, we have before us Congressman Shelley, 
of California, who has a presentation to make to the committee, and 
he has a witness with him. 

Would you present your witness or identify your witness, Mr. 
Shelley, please, and then proceed with such statement as you care to 
make? 

Mr. Suetiry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for allowing me the opportunity to come in here. I will be as 
brief as possible. I will simply say that I have always supported 
any provision which extended decent housing for the military, but 
I come to you today in a case where I think a man has been pac A by 
the Air Force. 

He made an investment at Wendover, Utah, bought property, re- 
habilitated it, had the encouragement of the Air Force, was told 
that the base was not going to be a permanent base; it is still only a 
temporary base. He was encouraged by them and cooperated with 
them in rehabilitating this housing ‘for rental use. 

Now, the Air Force comes in and wants to build some of its own 
housing, which will leave him holding the bag on a large investment, 
where a rehabilitated it with the encouragement of the Air Force 


to provide housing in Wendover. 
It will leave the town holding the bag, because the new housing is 
going to be built away from the town, and it seems to me this is a 
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ridiculous expenditure of Government funds in the face of existing 
housing, which is usable, and which the men on the base are using and 
renting at low cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is indicated, Mr. Shelley, if I may ask at 
this point, sir, as to the available vacancies, not only as the vacancies 
would pertain to the gentleman who is with you, but also the avail- 
ability in the adjacent municipality ? 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. John Huston, a 
constituent of mine, who lives in San Francisco. He is the gentleman 
involved who has made this investment and if it is agreeable to the 
Chair and members of the committee, I think he can better answer 
the questions than I. He has lived with this thing. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very well. Would you answer that question, 
please, sir? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Huston’s prepared statement follows :) 


Tue Case AGAINST Ark Force Hovusinc, WENpOvER, UTAH 


This is a résumé. The detailed facts are documented in a brochure in the 
hands of the committee. I will refer to exhibits in this brochure by number. 

Wendover is a town of 1,000 people on the edg of the Great Sale Lake supported 
by tourists and the potash works. (See pictures.) 

The Air Force planned reopening of the airbase in 1955 and asked me to 
rehabilitate the existing vandalized housing for military personnel. They 
promised that my apartments were adequate and would not be replaced. They 
also said it was impossible for them to build housing here, but when Capehart 
housing came into existence they reversed themselves, and their efforts to 
obtain Capehart housing were stopped only by a legal requirement, They now 
propose to spend $1,217,000 to lift 68 (cut to 40) families from their present 
apartments adjoining the airbase to new Government-built quarters 2%4 miles 
away, built by appropriations. 

This unnecessary expenditure, this duplication, is against the public interest. 
It also threatens me with great loss. It should not be built for the following 
reasons: 

1. This base is not permanent. The tactical base was abandoned in 1946 and 
recently reactivated for training purposes with a housekeeping crew only. The 
Air Force has not declared it permanent during the last 2 years. Officials state 
that it cannot be permanent by its nature. 

2. There is a surplus of housing with 200 vacant housing units in a town of 
425 dwellings. If the proposed housing is built, 60 percent of the town will be 
vacant. 

3. The present housing is adequate even though our construction program has 
not been completed due to the threat of base housing. (Please see pictures.) 

(a) I have spent $189,000 doing what the Air Force asked me to do. (Please 
see exhibit 2.) 

(b) The apartments are substantially built with concrete floors, concrete block 
walls and partitions. Outside walls have sheet rock as a vapor barrier with 
insulation on outside walls and ceilings. They were legislated as Lanham Act 
housing, but built like permanents. 

(c) The Air Force said the buildings were adequate at the beginning, without 
any changes except rehabilitation. Later they said they were adequate when 
certain changes were made. (Please see Air Force letters and lists of suggested 
improvements, exhibits 3, 4, 5, 6 and 10.) 

(ad) All of the 28 expanded apartments are in excess of the requirements of 
Bureau of Budget design standards for Government personnel. (Please see ex- 
hibit 17.) 

(e) The expanded units meet the requirements of the Air Force (the 2-bed- 
room unit exceeds the square footage; the 3-bedroom unit is deficient by 7 per- 
cent). The regular units meet the requirements except for square footage. As 
explained later, we are willing to expand units to meet the requests of military 
personnel. We have created two model units at Wendover which contain the 
Air Force’s suggestions. 
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(f) The Air Force has asked me to make certain added improvements. These 
have been incorporated into the model units now at Wendover, which will be 
discussed later. 

4. The present cost to the military man is low. The following is the list of 
prices. Please note that utilities are largely owned by the Air Force. 


| Regular Expanded 








laced an He imbbitebeate 

oan biiiitiindhnieticiininenaiiiiee | 
a en iddee ce ncnudpitinnsnbdems nghudedadnehnenea buses | $55. 00 $70 
I ins nicitess sig ln tliewhieindin ies onda di gedia mains winapi deteasitinin tina 50. 00 65 
ln Sn ca So cm cc chekas ws didn cen SwansihtedGss eshte tdeccesasbauss GG Eeckcabdamtas 
Efficieney--..--.-- Ape nenenenncensans scene ne neenace-semssecsensene-=----| STD. faassen tee 

Cost of utilities m onthly: 

Electricity (Government owned—documented exhibit Bate pda kom! RMB. 
es. <<. ee ee ee a a | AE cdebetecestn 
Gas or oil heat (20 cents per gallon). [sécavdcuitinatddiuah sdechwececincel C132. sida 
Water (Government owned) -__.. - phn atin cppinbntiamnks > aad --} RO x scbevee 
Garbage...-.--------------------------------------------+---------------| 1.2 | .-.5---eccece 
Total...-.-------0--0--0-000----eennansnanancnneencaenmgenenennnnnnnee| 24.09 dia as 





5. The apartments are not a morale program, 

(a) In September 1955, I had every military tenant sign a statement as to 
whether he was satisfied with his apartment or not and what would make 
him satisfied. The following are the results. (Please see exhibits 7 and 8.) 


Pn ee Se cnssesapamnidiniesavapmcaraindieniee cuaeue tania cpp aetna aaa 14 
Satisfied if maintenance made a Agee bls oh capers Sack ede eo coo cae geen gcoen toegestaan en 
Dissatisfied Bie ie i a ee eel 1 
EOTINOE TO DRAWER. COIMBRA CIAIIODD sasiccrcsnciattin dics i nnn cea 3 
II a sccciect coh guested diate can lanaadipmiias pier amcntinmmeeindea 4 
TGR eS ee Se aretha eek cs enemespe eae. sheik gecde gic pleads ae 73 


(b) In May 1956, I hired an independent market research organization to make 
a survey as shown in exhibit 20. The results out of 64 military are as follows: 
24 were satisfied ; 6 were uncertain whether they wanted to move; 21 preferred 
new units. The reasons they gave, however, were deficiencies which could be 
corrected (and would be under the proposed program) ; 8 preferred newly built 
quarters; 5 wanted to move without giving reasons. 

6. Present house has some great advantages. 

(a) The proposed housing is 24% miles farther away from the base. 

(b) Present housing adjoins the base. (The proposed housing is 24% miles 
away in the desert with no public transportation. ) 

(c) It adjoins the shopping center (please see exhibit 12). 

(@) Our construction program, which will continue if the Air Force does not 
build housing, will provide expanded and improved housing for every military 
man who requests it (not just 68). The specifications for the models are in 
re 27. The plans are shown in exhibits 13A and 13B. 

. Air Force objections to my housing come under 1 of 2 categories: 

(a) They are inaccurate; or 

(bo) They are based on conditions existing during the construction program. 

8. I have written a letter to Colonel Troutman, a copy of which is attached. 


Mr. Huston. There are 425 units of housing in the town and there 
are 200 vacancies at the present time, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the broad, average rental on the housing 
that you are referring to? 

Mr. Huston. We have 3-bedroom units that rent for $55 a month. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would that same rating apply in the municipality 
where there is additional housing ! 

Mr. Huston. Since there is so much of the housing that I own 
which is the ex-Government housing, the vacancies are almost entirely 
in my units. I mean, there are only 75 different houses in the small 
village. The village has 75 houses. I have 350, roughly, so that 
there are 200 vacancies. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you pardon me a minute? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. How much did you pay for this housing originally ? 

Mr. Husron. $16,000, and the total investment. to date is $189,000. 

Mr. Manon. $16,000 you paid for the housing originally? 

Mr. Huston. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. There are 364 units? 

Mr. Huston. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Now you have invested considerable money in re- 
habilitation, so your total investment represents how much money ? 

Mr. Huston. $189,000. May I explain that, sir? 

When I first bought this, the units were totally vandalized. The 
roofs were completely off, all of the windows were off, all of the 
plumbing was out. The walls were damaged. The ceilings had been 
ripped down. The reason for the low cost of this housing was that 
it had been left for 10 years without any maintenance whatsoever. 
Also project had lost 12,000 per year for 3 years before purchase. 

Mr. Manon. It is cinderblock? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, concrete floors with cinderblock walls and what 
I had to do was to really start fresh and really just use the floors and 
the walls, and the roof trusses to begin from. That is why it looks 
odd that there should be such a low amount for the original purchase 

rice. 
; Therefore, my original purchase was $16,000, and the remainder 
of that amount is what has been put into rehabilitation. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you had these houses occupied or 
utilized this investment? 

Mr. Huston. I purchased this in early 1954, and there were 60 
tenants at that time in the housing, regardless of the Air Force. Now 
I have 160, so 100 of them are Air Force and civilian employees of 
the airbase. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent have you got even your investment 
back ¢ 

Mr. Huston. None, sir. I have never taken a nickel out of it. This 
is not quite true. Two months ago I took my first funds out, and I 
have taken out of the $189,000 roughly $2,500 in that time, so up 
until 2 months ago I did not take a nickel out of it. 

Mr. Manon. If the Government constructs this housing—and I be- 
lieve provision has already been made for it, has it not—— 

Mr. Huston. I think it has not passed the Senate yet, sir, but the 
House has said, I think, that they could have 40. They cut it down. 
They said, “Go ahead and fix up 28 of yours out of the 68 that the 
Air Force requested.” 

Mr. Sueriey. May I inject myself at that point, Mr. Mahon? The 
Air Force asked for 68. 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Mr. Suetiey. The House Armed Services Committee authorized 
40 and told you to fix up 28? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Mr. Suetiry. Even building of the 40 still leaves you holding the 
bag with the housing which you rehabilitated with Air Force en- 
couragement to make available for their personnel. 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 
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Mr. Manon. You are not threatened with the complete lack of 
occupancy, but you are threatened with the loss of about 40 units? 

Mr. Huston. That is correct. I have no other tenants except Air 
Force. It is just a small village. No one else can take them, and 
therefore, if they move out I will lose 40 tenants. The expenditure 
has been lost. I might say also that they told me that I should go 
ahead and fix up other units in advance of their nee: ~ and I put almost 
$25,000 into units that never will be occupied. I did this at their 
request, and I did it on the list of suggestions and what they wanted 
me to do in these buildings, and, of course, then C apehart came in 
and they said, “Well,” one man said, “Why should we pay your mort- 
gage when we can pay our own?” That was the beginning of it. 

Mr. Manon. Have you seen this housing, Mr. Shelley? 

Mr. Surtiry. No; I know Mr. Huston personally. I have seen the 
pictures, but I have not seen the buildings. One angle Mr. Huston 
has been reluctant to say before a committee, but which he told me. 
I will put it out and he can substantiate it or disavow it. 

In a recent conversation with some of the officers of the Air Force, 
he asked them what would become of his housing and the water supply 
to his operation if they went ahead and built their own project, as 
they propose, because the water now comes from the Air Force supply. 
They said, “We are going to cut you off. You will have to find your 
own water.” There is no other water available. 

It seems to me this is sort of “getting the business.” 

Mr. Huston. I have a letter from them to that effect, sir. It was 
not solicited. They just wrote me a letter and said, “As soon as we 
build our new housing, we are going to cut your water off.” 

Mr. Manon. That is literally cutting your water off. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Pardon me.’ I would like to ask this question. 

During your conversations with the Air Force, were all of these 
conversations verbal, or were some in a written status or what? 

Mr. Huston. At the beginning it was all verbal, and it was not until 
all the men were in that there were other statements. 

Mr. Sueprparp. How much actual correspondence do you have in 
your files substantiating your position that you have already con- 
veyed to the committee ? 

Mr. Huston. Considerable, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarv. Would you supply the committee with carbons of 
those ¢ 

Mr. Huston. Absolutely. 

Mr. Manon. Did you supply this material to the Armed Services 
Committee of the House? 

Mr. Huston. I gave it to the secretary, but I do not think that the 
Members themselves have it or have read it. 

Mr. Manon. Did you appear before the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you appeared before the Senate? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is probably off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Huston. May I add, sir, they have said that they will allow me 
to make 28 of my units usable for the Air Force. All of the buildings 
are exactly the same. If I can make 28 suitable for these, why can 
I not make available 68? 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Crosby, would you make a statement for the 
record about what may have transpired heretofore? 

Mr. Crospy. Mr. Chairman, last year I talked with Mr. Huston 
about his problem. You probably recall Mr. Huston, 

Mr. Huston. I eee Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crossy. At that time I requested a statement from the Air 
Force on the housing problem at Wendover Air Force Base, which 
I have here. I believe it would be advisable to have this statement 
in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Huston, have you seen the statement? 

Mr. Crospy. It is somewhat contrary to yours. 

Mr. Huston. I have seen it some time ago. I will say it contains 
many inaccuracies which I would like to correct or be able to answer. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, we will put this in the record at this 
point, and we would like to have you comment on the specific state- 
ments in the Air Force report. 

Mr. Husron. I will be very happy to. 

(The Air Force statement referred to follows :) 


FaMILry HousiIne AT WENDOVER AIR ForcE BASE 


Wendover Air Force Base, Utah, is located at the small town of Wendover, 
Utah, population 300, at the western edge of the Great Salt Lake Desert. It is 
approximately 110 miles west of Salt Lake City. The town consists of 13 
service stations, 3 motels, 1 hotel and casino combined, 2 restaurants, 1 super- 
market, 1 drug store, 1 barber shop, 1 post office, no doctor or hospital, and 
1 sehool (1st to 10th grade only). Higher grades must be attended elsewhere, 
the nearest school being in Grantsville (90 miles). 

There is no faimly housing on the base. Adjacent to the base there are 
364 family housing units owned by Mr. John Huston, of San Francisco, Calif. 
These are Lanham Act units purchased in 1953 from the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration by Mr. Huston at a cost of $6,000 for buildings and equipment. 
The buildings were on leased land which was subsequently purchased by 
Mr. Huston. 

The Department of the Air Force considers this Lanham Act housing to be 
unsuitable for occupancy by Air Force personnel. In the first place, the project 
is typical of World War II emergency-type housing with low-cost cinder-block- 
on-concrete-slab construction and is lacking in protective measures necessary to 
combat climatic conditions found in this geographic location, where the temper- 
atures vary from —20° F. in the winter to 105° F. in the summer. Further, 
the project has not received any preventive maintenance in the past 10 years 
and there has been considerable deterioration. 

The major factor which precluded the use of Wendover Air Force Base, until 
recently, and which appeared to Mr. Huston to be indecision on the part of the 
Air Foree, was the lack of a community capable of absorbing the influx of 
population which reactivation would generate. Training requirements devel- 
oped, however, that could not possibly be accommodated at other bases. This 
made it necessary to resort to use of Wendover Air Force Base, because there 
are bombing and gunnery range facilities there suitable for the purpose and 
there is also sufficient ramp and hangar space, together with other rehabilitated 
on-base structures, that can support the training operation. 

These range facilities at Wendover Air Force Base are now in continual use 
by the Tactical Air Command, Air Defense Command, Air National Guard, and 
local Air Reserve units. This utilization will continue at the same, and possibly 
greater, rate of utilization for the foreseeable future. This utilization now aver- 
ages one tactical group rotating each month; a one-half squadron of inter- 
ceptor aircraft at all times; Air National Guard units each weekend, as well 
as extended training tours during summer; and Reserve units during weekends. 

In light of this utilization, the current and projected troop strength for Wend- 
over Air Force Base cannot be reduced. Studies currently underway within the 
Tactical Air Command indicate a possible requirement to appreciably increase 
range activity at this base upon attaining all tactical flying units programed 
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for their command. This will no doubt result in an increased requirement for 
support personnel. 

It is stressed that the continual requirement for support personnel at Wend- 
over Air Force Base accentuates the need there for a more permanent type of 
family housing than now available. The situation is similar to that of other 
isolated locations for which family housing is now being provided or programed by 
the Air Force, and the Air Force has therefore programed the construction of 68 
family housing units at this installation. 

It is possible that there has been some misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
on the part of Mr. Huston as to what has or has not been said with respect to 
use of his housing project. He was told at the time that no on-base housing 
was available, and, in the event he fixed the units up, some personnel would 
probably rent them. In any event, it never seemed likely, considering the con- 
dition of the units, that Mr. Huston would be able to bring them up to the 
minimum standards of adequacy for Air Force housing. This was confirmed 
by the following sequence of events that occurred this year: On March 27, 1956, 
Mr. Huston personally contacted the office of the Secretary of the Air Force 
(Installations) seeking to obtain some guaranty that Air Force personnel would 
occupy the project, and that no on-base housing would be constructed. He was 
given no such guaranty, but he was told that unless he was willing to imme- 
diately convert the project into a satisfactory community, the project could not 
be considered as meeting Air Force standards under any circumstances. Mr. 
Huston promised that he would immediately convert 1 or 2 units for inspection 
in order that the Air Force could determine whether these units could, after 
such improvement, be considered community assets. The Deputy Special Assist- 
ant for Installations promised to inspect these two units upon their completion. 

On May 22, 1956, the deputy, accompanied by other Air Force representatives, 
irspected the two converted units. This inspection resulted in a finding, that 
the two converted units, although an improvement over other occupied units, 
were still far from meeting the requirements for consideration as community 
assets. They were clean, painted attractively, and had been equipped with 
more suitable light fixtures, but they had no bathtubs; the floors, which are 
of concrete, had been painted over and will probably be presentable for only a 
temporary period; there was no insulation against cold or heat; and heating 
was provided for the entire unit from a heating unit located in the living room, 

Finally, the Tactical Air Command advises that Mr. Huston never received 
any assurances that his units would be satisfactory nor was he urged to re- 
habilitate the units. On the contrary, he was told it appeared doubtful that 
any modifications could bring them up to minimum standards. 

Representative pictures of Mr. Huston’s housing units are attached. 


Exnursit 3 
August 15, 1955. 
Maj. Gen. R. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
9th Air Force, Shaw Field, 8. C. 


DEAR GENERAL TIMBERLAKE: I am the owner of the 364 units of housing at 
Wendover Field in Utah about which I have corresponded by telephone and let- 
ter on many occasions during the last 8 or 9 months with General Ferguson 
and Colonel Mack. 

When I took over the concrete block apartments the roofs were off, the win- 
dows were broken and much of the plumbing had been stolen because they had 
been vacant for almost 9 years. However, I went to Colonel Mack and later 
to General Ferguson and told them that I would be willing to put these build- 
ings into shape for their men if they would tell me how many they would need 
and if they would not be replaced by housing on the base. Assurance was given 
me by both Colonel Mack and General Ferguson by phone that if I would make 
this large investment and would furnish quarters for their men that additional 
housing would not be put on the base. Major Moore, the base commander, had 
also stated that he would not recommend additional housing. 

In the meantime, Major Moore has requested that I change the old coal heat- 
ing and cooking equipment to gas which I am gradually doing. He has also 
requested larger units for officers—a subject that had never been brought up 
before by Colonel Mack or General Ferguson. Since my first meeting with 
Colonel Mack 10 months ago, 2 rumors have appeared but I was reassured each 
time that no new housing would be built. 


94847—57——-33 
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I returned from a 214 months pleasure and business trip to find that the Air 
Force was thinking about putting in base housing and that the people with 
whom I had previously done business are no longer there to talk to. 

I would like to point out the following facts: 

1. I started with 300 vacant apartments—200 base personnel have occupied 
100 units. The full complement of 400 will take about 200 apartments. There- 
fore, I have an excess capacity of 100 apartments. 

2. The apartments are substantially built of concrete blocks and though 
smaller than Air Force standards they are very close. 

8. Happily, the concrete block units are easy to expand so that we can take 
8 units and make 2 units out of them. I have suggested to Colonel Young a 
solution which he indicates might be satisfactory: (1) to give expanded units to 
the officers; and (2) to create a surplus of expanded units meeting Air Force 
standards for others who wish them, (3) to provide smaller units to those who 
wish to spend less money for their rents. 

4. The present rents (unexpanded) are: 


Monthly 
eee eee ne en.  esantrarecelepen dpepeumare; apaheegums ne menee $50. 00 
ee eee Nl achat aa mserpiesciniesgmdigaiperensrea eres tebraieneres 45. 00 
Neen ne ee eee enna nen amen eaaneneenneemmenmersee 40. 00 
aol eceeioens ess epenguerener een eisipwtpnaeieie 37. 50 


5. The gas equipment requested by Major Moore is now being gradually in- 
stalled in all units at an additional cost of $5 per apartment. 
6. We are installing— 
(a) Laundromat, commercial laundry, dry-cleaning plant. 
(bo) Playgrounds—Third one now going in. 
7. We plan— 
(a) Landscaping. 
(6) Swimming pool. 
(c) Shopping center. 


In addition to the rental income, I am spending $10,000 of my own money in 
rehabilitation each month. I think you can understand, General, that I cannot 
continue to pour money into something which may prove to be only temporary 
housing and a fiasco. If you build 200 units on the base I would have 300 
vacant apartments. 

I will need reassurance from you and from the Air Force that housing will 
not be built before I can continue to provide new quarters for your men. 

I would like to come east the week of August 29th to see you, whether it be 
in Shaw Field or in Washington. Do you plan to be at the base at this time? 
Colonel Young expects to be at Shaw Field then and it would be advantageous 
if we could all meet together. 

I would appreciate hearing from you by return mail on your plans. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN HvsSTON. 


EXHIBIT 4 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., August 25, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN Huston, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Huston: As a result of my inquiry into the housing situation at 
Wendover, I can confirm the information I gave you by telephone that there 
is no active program to provide additional housing at that station. The Air 
Force is, however, cataloging the housing conditions at each base for future 
need if required. 

In establishing the program for any Air Force base, existing community 
assets which are adequate from the standpoint of cost, livability, and location 
are counted. Your project will fall in this category if it is properly rehabili- 
tated and operated. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. F. TROUTMAN, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, Chief, Family Housing Division, 
Directorate of Facilities Support, Assistant Chief of Staff, Installations. 
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ExHrsit 5 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED States Arr FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1955. 
Mr. JoHN Huston, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. HusTon: In your letter of September 27 you indicated a desire to 
be brought up to date on the family housing situation at Wendover Air Force 
Base. 

This office has notified the commander of Wendover Air Force Base that he 
is to meet with you and formally present those renovation requirements which 
he considers the minimum acceptable. Following this conference he is to 
notify Tactical Air Command of whatever agreements have been mutually 
arrived at and whether he considers those agreements acceptable. 

Sincerely, 
H. F. TROUTMAN, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, Chief, Family Housing Division, 
Directorate of Facilities Support, Assistant Chief of Staff, Installation. 





EXHIBIT 6 
WENDOVER APARTMENTS 


Deficiencies in Wendover Apartments which are considered, in themselves, 
sufficient to preclude these units from being Air Force acceptable. 

1. Heating.—Suitable gas or oil heating should replace coal heating existing 
in some units occupied by military. 

2. Hot water.—Adequate hot water required with tanks placed in standard 
locations, i. e., bathroom, utility rooms—not in living room or hallways. 

3. Floor covering.—Cement floors should be covered in kitchen, bathrooms, 
hallways, etc., with suitable tile or linoleum. 

4. Electrical outlets—Minimum of two electrical outlets should be provided 
for each major room, plus sufficient outlets in kitchen for common utility items, 
i. e., refrigerator, washer, stove, appliances, etc., where lacking. 

5. Cooking.—Provisions for use of gas or electrical stoves for cooking. 

6. Size—Units should be expanded to meet minimum net square area 
(inside) wherever possible; in bedroom unit 635 square feet, 2-bedroom unit 830 
square feet, 3-bedroom unit 990 square feet, 4-bedroom unit, 1,250 square feet. 

7. Landscaping—tTrees and/or shrubbery for improving appearance, reducing 
dust and affording more privacy between units. 

8. Lawns.—Standard lawns for front of each apartment—grading, fill and 
seeding. 

9. Private vehicle parking.—Suitable parking areas needed. Preferably a park- 
ing ramp for each apartment. 

10. Fencing—Each yard needs fencing to keep small children off street and 
to provide semiprivacy. 

11. Alleys.—Present alleys cluttered with coal bins, etc. 

12. Exterior paint.—Exterior paint would improve appearance. 

13. Playgrounds—An adequate number of playgrounds needed—fenced and 
soil stabilized. 

14. Fire and sanitation.—Continuous consideration to be given to fire hazard 
and sanitation, i. e., provisions for disposal of trash, garbage, etc. 








ExuisitT 10 


HEADQUARTERS, NINTH AIR FORCE, 
Suaw Arr Force Bass, 8S. C. 
January 12, 1956. 


Mr. Joun Huston, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DeEaR Mr. Huston: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of January 5, ad- 
dressed to me. At the same time I was led to believe from information received 
through visitors from Wendover Air Force Base that you plan to turn over your 
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family housing interests to a new corporation. Whether this is factual or not, 
we hope that you and any new interest will continue to provide the housing that 
the officers and airmen desire. 

Although slow, it looks as if steady progress is being made in the interest of 
caring for our Air Force families assigned to the Wendover area. 

We will continue to follow with great interest your accomplishments in mak- 
ing this housing project a success. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL R. YouNG, 
Colonel, USAF, DCS /Installations. 


The Air Force has made a number of statements to Congressmen, which ure 
untrue. In a letter addressed to Congressman William A. Dawson, of Utah, 
see exhibit 23, Floyd Bryant, of the Defense Department, and dated December 
21, 1956, some statements were made to which answers follow : 

(a) “Twenty-five wives have refused to stay in Wendover because of the 
apartments.” This has never been told to me. This statement is untrue. 
Capt. Austin Click, adjutant at the base, the staff sergeant, and others have said 
that the wives of 25 men are not on the base for the following reasons: (1) 
Lack of schooling in the last 2 years of high school; (2) high cost of groceries 
(groceries before the full post exchange was put in were about 10 percent above 
eosts in Salt Lake City); (3) isolation from stores, theaters, and other normal 
township activities; (4) apartments not completed, landscaping, paint, etc 
(completion of this work was promised if assured that base housing would not 
replace it) ; (5) separation or divorce proceedings. 

(b) There is a medical hazard.—I cannot understand what medical hazard 
could be claimed, since no complaint has been made to me. During construc- 
tion the medical officers stated that there was some broken glass around, which 
was natural during this period. We have long since cleaned this up. Eighteen 
months ago there were some Air Force men who did not have garbage cans and 
refused to carry out the old Government policy that they should furnish their 
own garbage cans. We asked for cooperation from the base, saying that the 
only way the men would furnish their own garbage cans was to threaten them 
with eviction. We were sure that the base would use this eviction notice as a 
weapon against us. We never heard from them. The garbage cans have long 
since been furnished. We also asked that the State health board come out to 
inspect Wendover in October 1956, but, when an inspector did come out, the 
base commander, Lieutenant Colonel Olinger, asked him not to inspect our prop- 
erty. I cannot understand why the base should claim a health hazard to Wash- 
ington without making a complaint to me nor can I understand why they would 
ask the health officer not to see us. 

(c) Fire hazard.—No fire hazard has ever been pointed out to me. The Air 
Force, itself, has fire-fighting equipment for the town. The buildings are com- 
pletely constructed of concrete block, including the inside partitions. There is 
sheetrock on the roof, nonflammable insulation above this, and even the roof 
has sheetrock under it, in nine-tenths of the project. We have consulted with 
the chief of the base fire department, who has stated that their lines will reach 
any dwelling from the fire hydrants. (He is aware that 1 or 2 are out of order.) 

(d) Jt is not economically feasible to put units in usable condition.—Although 
Mr. Casberg may have said that it is not economically feasible to put my units in 
usable condition, this is a complete about-face from previous statements and only 
since Capehart housing came into existence. See exhibits 4 and 5, letters from 
Colonel Troutman. 

(e) Military will continue to use my apartments.—Contrary to Mr. Bryant's 
letter, the building of 68 units rules out the use of my units by military hecause 
we have averaged only 61 military tenants. The Air Force is, by their own 
admission, building in anticipation of an increase in manpower, which increase, 
General Hutchinson of Tactical Air Command, states is not forthcoming. I have 
been told on reliable authority that even civilian employees of the base have been 
assured they can have base housing. 

(f) Buildings are not insulated.—The following claim has been made by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Olinger in November 1956 to Mr. Glendon Johnson, administrative 
assistant to Senator Bennett, and also voiced by Mr. Robinson in Senator Ben- 
nett’s office. This claim sounded valid but it was so obviously false. The claim 
was never made to me. However, the windows and doors are weatherstripped. 
All of the buildings are insulated with 2 inches of spun glass batten on all outside 
walls and 4 inches of rock wool on the ceilings. 
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On July 18, 1956, Mayhew W. Blaine for and in the absence of Maj. Gen. Joseph 
W. Kelly, director of legislative liaison, sent a report, exhibit 24, to Congressman 
Mailliard, which made the following objections : 

1. Construction lacking in protective measures to combat climatic conditions 
are shown by the following: 


January 1955: “2 
Vere ReeOOm * Mi as ee nae yu eeniene 31.5 
SA + NE CON oar a ah nt nn a ow alseiehh aren tan 15.9 
Ik aa A Ri cater ee aa ies saacomnnieaniiieita ee 49 
ee RRR aie tg larhepte etna Bees oy orci si tivhaghae aac (hese 3 wanes hee ef os: 6 

July 1955: 

VO a a So hacer ssa w ncmotndenaeln 91 
Averers nighttime -lowsei.. 60 ssie. 5.4) Se Jk eee © en.’ 25 
Monet: PGMs isteaws ss aiiacediadt band di bemSiiie lie 101 
PROUT Os clin neti bt iho. SSE i et eee 54 


Not only the insulation of walls, but the fact that each apartment being along- 
side another helps to heat and keep in the warmth. 

2. Major factor precluded use of base was lack of community capable of 
absorbing population. This is not true. This is in complete variance with 
statements of a dozen Air Force officers including two generals and is denied by 
Colonel Troutman’s and Colonel Young’s letters. 

3. It is possible that there has been some misunderstanding in agreements. 
No: there is no misunderstanding. I was told directly that my housing would 
be the only housing in the future. (See history.) I am told minimum stand- 
ards were not even in existence, when the Air Force asked me to repair the units 
(November 1954). I did not seek an agreement in October 1956 but in August 
1955. I had several agreements which are discussed under “History.” 

Mr. Blaine mentions deficiencies in the models. These were never suggested 
to me as being cause for rejection. Showers not bathtubs were agreed to before 
(see list of requirements, exhibit 6), concrete floors, kitchen, bath, halls are 
linoleum or asphalt tile. Insulation lacking, it is fully insulated. Heating unit. 
I have told the Air Force they could have as many as they wanted. 


REBUTTAL—F'AMILY HOUSING AT WENDOVER AIR ForcE BASE 


The following are answers to statements made by the Air Force in connection 
with Wendover housing. A brochure with full explanation is with the commit- 
tee. A résumé has also been provided. 

Rebuttal of other Air Force claims are on page 33 of the brochure. 

1. “Cost was $6,000" (p. 1 par. 2).—This is only a small part. The price was 
low because 84 percent of the apartments were vandalized; they had also lost 
$12.000 per year for 3 years. The total investment is over $189,000, as shown 
in exhibit 2. No income was taken out until May 1957, 2 years after reactivation 
(totaling about $3,000 to date). 

2. “Unsuitable for housing” (p. 1, par. 3).—This is untrue. 

(a) Lanham Act housing was designed to be temporary but in some cases 
they were built as permanents of solid concrete as this one is. These same units 
have been declared permanent in other locations. 

(b) This is contradicted directly by the Air Force themselves. 

Letters: 
Colonel Troutman, exhibit 4. 
Colonel Troutman, exhibit 5. 
Colonel Young, exhibit 10. 

List of improvements to be made exhibit 6. 

Statements: Colonel Mack and General Ferguson : Quoted in self-serving letter, 
exhibit 3. 
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3. “Lacking in protection” (p. 1, par. 2).—This is not true. 

The apartments are fully weatherproofed with insulation on all outside walls 
and with 4 inches of rock wool in the ceilings. The temperatures quoted are 
exaggerated because they are the alltime records. Last available data, 1955: 


January: 
CRS OO a ee ek ee ede 49 
I 0 Se i, as cases dani mien angi eaniedaaeep are eamre meee 6 
lac cepa reali niR ca cael ie am cele atnes 15. 9+ 
July: 
ae eicabieede td oe erik ura picctire eds eacdnsiocioac tncwtaepgacls anlieemerrien 101 
a sesimseningtns en tr ta ciiiarentniness eed «sonto-sbiakise ao sebi 54 
Fe ee ee nee ee en i oh scanner 91 


4. “No preventive maintenance” (p. 1, par. 3).—This is untrue. The occupied 
units are fully maintained; the unoccupieds unrepaired are not maintained. 

5. “Increased requirement for support personnel” (p. 2, par. 1).—This is 
untrue. General Hutchinson in charge of personnel for the Tactical Air 
Command, Langley Field, Va., said that the manpower of the base would not 
be increased. 

6. “There has been some misunderstanding” (.p 2, par. 3).—This is untrue. 

(a) Colonel Mack and General Ferguson said specifically that my units would 
be adequate when the vandalism was repaired and that they were appreciative 
of this effort. See also letters as outlined in my paragraph 2. 

(b) There were no “Air Force standards,’ I am told, at the date of my con- 
versations with Mack and Ferguson. 

7. “This is confirmed by the following events” (p. 2, par. 3).—This is mislead- 
ing and untrue. 

I came to Washington in August 1955. It was 1955 and the year before that 
commitments were made. I have never stated that any commitments were made 
to me in March 1956, and the statements prove nothing. 

8. “Far from meeting requirements as community assets.”—This is untrue. 

These model units were made in conformance with written lists made out by 
the Air Force and also in conformance with requests made verbally. When 
agreement was previously reached, no bathtubs were required. There was 
linoleum in kitchen, bath, and halls, and I have since promised overall floor 
covering if base housing is not built. Insulation is complete. Tenants may have 
as many heating units as they wish. 

9. “Huston never received assurances” (p. 2, par. 5).—This is untrue. 

This statement is denied by the Air Force itself. It is denied by logic because 
what businessman would spend $189,000 of borrowed money on such a chance, 
It is denied by the letters of the Air Force. (See my par. 2.) 

10. “Representative pictures” (p. 2, par. 6).—The Air Force pictures were 
taken (a) during construction; (0) of unoccupied units; (c) of some units de- 
stroyed by a truck accident. They are in no way representative. The force calls 
this building a case. 


Mr. Rizey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ruy. Mr. Huston, do I understand that you bought 425 of 
these units, and you rehabilitated 68? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. I bought 364. There are 425 total living 
dwellings in the whole village, and of those units I have now reha- 
bilitated and I actually was in the middle of the construction program 
when this happened. That is the tough part, when they announced 
they were going to build base housing. 

Really not all of them are completed the way I would like to, for 
instance in floor coverings, but I have now completely rehabilitated 
approximately 200 units, of which 165 are occupied, so I have re- 
habilitated 200; but I have a great. number of added vacancies which 
are not now occupied. I have also expanded 28 units making 1 apart- 
ment out of 2. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you furnish kitchen utilities and plumbing utilities 
or equipment’ Do you furnish the kitchen? 
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Mr. Huston. Yes. I furnished to everyone electric refrigerators, 
gas stoves, without any charge—that is, cooking stoves and heating 
stoves as well. That is the kind of kitchen equipment you mean? 

Mr. River. Yes. 

Mr. Marion. How are the walls and floors? 

Mr. Huston. The walls have complete insulation on them on all 
the outside walls. The ceilings are also completely insulated. They 
have 4 inches of rock wool on the floors and they have the batten type 
on the outside walls. 

Here is one thing we have not completed yet because they said they 
were going to build base housing. Naturally I did not go ahead and 
spend the extra money which is necessary to do that, but the floors 
do not have a covering on them. That is what we intend to do should 
they not build base houses. We will cover the floors with asphalt 
tile or with linoleum, or with what they call mast-pave, which is 
thicker. 

Mr. Manon. At the present the floors are concrete ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Are they painted? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. We painted all of them. 

Mr. Ritey. The floors are concrete, painted ? 

Mr. Husron. Concrete painted now, but we have written the Air 
Force that we would cover them completely in the 68 units. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have just read through this in a hurry. I did 
notice this one statement: That the housing which you have is 214 
miles closer to the base that the housing which the Air Force proposes 
to build. 

Mr. Husron. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far is your housing from the base ? 

Mr. Huston. It is right at the entrance. I surround the entrance 
of the base, and the proposed buildings are 214 miles down the road 
into Nevada. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can your tenants walk to their place of employment 
on the base ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. Absolutely. None of them drive that I know 
of. 

Mr. Scrivner. What type of a shopping center is it you refer to? 
You say your housing adjoins a shopping center ? 

Mr. Husron. Right in the middle of the housing is a shopping 
center which, by the way, does not belong to me, but it is in the middle 
of the housing, and it consists of a supermarket, a drugstore, a restau- 
rant, and a barbershop. 

Mr. Mitirr. Will you yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Does the Air Force actually own the land that they 
propose to build on? 

Mr. Huston. Yes,sir. I understand that is true. 

Mr. Mititer. When did they get it? Do you know? 

Mr. Huston. I think they have had it for some time. Out there 
you are in desert country. I believe it has been Government land 
for a long time. 

Mr. Muuer. It has been Government land ? 

Mr. Huston. I understand that to be true. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I have just one more question. Is Wendover a 
permanent or temporary base ? 

Mr. Huston. I can answer that. It is a temporary base, sir. 

Mr. Suetiey. It was an active base during World War II, was shut 
down completely in 1946, was reopened in 1953. 

Mr. Huston. 1955. 

Mr. Suetiery. It is now oe used as a training base for the Air 
National Guard of Utah and Nevada, and has a housekeeping com- 
pliment of Air Force personnel there of 275 men. 

Mr. Sortvner. Mr. Sheridan, as far as you know, is there any con- 
templation that this base will ever be made a permanent base ? 

Mr. Suerman. I do not believe there is; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say for myself that I am very much 
concerned about the testimony which you have given here. We are 
pleased to have you before us. We are pleased, Mr. Shelley, that you 
presented this matter to the committee. 

We will have the record complete for our further consideration. 
We will have this matter looked into further. We will discuss the 
matter with the Air Force people. 

Mr. Huston. I appreciate the chance to be heard, sir. 

Mr. Suetiry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


APPENDIX 


(The following was furnished in response to Mr, Ford’s questions 
on pages 464 and 465. ) 


This list is of unprogramed items master planned for the Air Force Academy 
and is hased on the present mission, present curriculum, and anticipated assigned 
aircraft types. The cost estimates are based on January 1957 construction cost 
indexes. 

Per the subsequent request of Mr. Ford, of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the items indicated by an asterisk are those items in addition to the 
fiscal year 1958 request dropped down in priority when construction cost in- 
creases indicated that they could not be funded from the original 126 million 
authorization. 


} 
Facility Unit | Scope | Thousands 
of dollars 


Cadet, academic area: 


SS MINUS bi dae dG da. che edseeecas ._..| Square foot. us 317, 000 | 8, 822 
*Baseball stadium. --__-_.-- 7 ier ; onsen eh Mean selteeste 3, 000 110 
Service, supply area: | | 
Weemeanis werd. BOG)... .......<.<<ncecqencacencncse | a hk iil il 1 | 84 
Shop, refueling vehicle_--_- senna eeunk ti ...---.| Squaré foot. .- 7 2,000 | 4 
Storage, compressed gas_............-...--- ap ee ae ee ee 2, 900 | 38 
Installations storage, covered - -- -.- ee a pS ubeOows bde csened 12, 540 164 
Shop survelliance and inspection....- ~~~ ~- Sebadiealn ae Ae 2,000 | 50 
airs chine maine dee Barrel... asd bah 600 | 10 
Airfield area: 
*Anrom, epermtional... 62d. 5.05020652-26-0---- .---| Square yard.....-- 222, 622 3, 340 
Pes MET OUD Dae op sige ceynsGadun bo cndeh in ban auaey Ghind 54056 .| 40, 000 | 526 
*Pad, power check-_-___- : apap Dhbeaenee 6 ial Dh ie Seek ie okra 6, 666 | 69 
Pi Base operations and crash fire station..-.-.-..----.---- | Square oti. ic-<h! 38, 900 740 
*Cadet air training complex. ee: met tapebiod cits ed dash 22, 860 470 
(a) High altitude. } | | 
(6) Navigation flying training. | 
*Flight simulator penne ore ane wareaaiiiante scien iad III acacia cies eaetl 6, 500 186 
OR, ii. wc cnncnccanmdddidivuds dtrlicdddchive Square yard... a 3, 200 | 117 
*Storage, liquid fuel - id Ath ciate ele ch iaceiden adhering wtp tel a 14, 200 | 270 
*Liquid fuel unload-fill stand __...........-....-..-.-..- | Lump sum....... aduteWehshalel 70 
Refueling vehicle ——— open. aed edao ek --| Square yard....-.. 6, 700 37 
GCA semimobile-- tpl tlesintisiéibnn > Sedqekngnt i .do. eiacades 100 | 1 


Ds ad otanecssesasseensence eee adnan "Square foot..--.-- 1, 900 | 5D 
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Facility Unit | Scope Thousands 
| of dollars 
| 
| | 
Community area: 
Airmen athletic fields__-_- ain dac jell aieiahas haat ah aaa imate oo ee 100 
i; ee ihetieatedeeiggl sii sibciaiaaae | Square foot....... 5, 000 100 
General: | 

Ar a Se ee Bah andl 2, 000 10 

*Security, control, and identification..........-...-.---- | RI DO niin caine cencwecemein 20 
RIE BIR, VARI Sock cnciccncccaceansasncccescesese|oases EO. cceiiiepcacecubiabed aaeeaeaaeias 20 
ns. sa cn cpacginadimaaneanan eee Leeiien i side owenenalepiaemdieie 3, 656 
I no npc cpnccding macmdnnscanmaheits Louie eee | onaeatedeeee 847 
Wl WAGD, POGOUTIAN « 6a onc ccc nnineccccccceccscesccessloness ——————e ae 340 

*Bus and information and visitors center. _-_........-...|-----d0-....-.-.-. oaselpiniacnmatiel 244 

OT I I oats. nic cinnave nincsononieewawasa Reisen Ts cidsinncercen Liciwsanceaae 20 
Wi BUT cot iddscdsa A Lexcocsaaneunpwendente | scceaenesiomceasinaiaes cena 20, 565 

Items required for which efforts will be undertaken to 
attempt to fund from other than military construction | | 
appropriations: 

*Guest house eins ; : Square foot_.. 52, 000 $1, 300 
Golf course (18-hole) - -- | ae | 200 660 
Golf course, clubhouse Square foot-. 4, 000 123 
Football stadium - -- ; Seats _- : 20, 000 2, 300 
355 housing units - -- . -- : fF : Each..-__.- 355 6, 069 

es idekscnweat Ne a ee a iivdeende asipeaein 10, 452 
Following items may be required if aircraft equipment 
changes in the future: | 

Runway, primary (extension) -.-.. a Square yard_ | 109, 999 | 3, 822 

Taxiway, primary (extension) - - .. ‘ ni at 49, 583 | 1, 512 

Pad warmup holding. - ‘ : Cieas 18, 670 455 

Railroad relocation - - - - a = Mile_. ma 6 | 2, 161 
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